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51 


Pagf  XIX,  last  line,  for  "  inacessibilitj  '*  reae^ 
[*  *  inaocessibility  / ' 
XXV,  line  17,  for  "  Chattisgarh "  rtad 
"  Chhattisgarh." 

XXXVII,  line  16,  for  "Jabniptir"  read 
"Jabalpur." 
I  „       da  27  do.  do. 

I  „    Liii,  line   10,  for  '^Chattisgarh"  read 
llJ^'^Chbattisgarh.'* 
„    Liv,    lino    18,   for    "  Alh4na  "    read 

"Alhana." 
„    Lxxii,  second   note,  line  2,  for  "  San- 

chi"  read  "Sanchi." 
,,    Lxxxiv,   last  line,  for  '^Mnsuhn^ns" 

read  "Mnsabnans/* 
„    xc,  foot-note,  for  "  Aitchinson's  Trea- 
ties*' read  Aitchison^s  Treaties." 
„    en,  2nd  foot-note,  for  ''Hoshagabdd" 

read  '^Hosbangabad." 
„    cxiii,   tbe  references   at  foot  sbould 

be  transposed. 
„    cxiv,    line    26,   for    "  Chilki "    read 

"Chilki." 
„    cxx,  in  foot-note,  for  "Bhtbnia"  read 


Page  11,  line  19,/n-  "Mulk  Haibats"  read 

"MnlkHaibat." 
M     „         „     Srdline  from  foot,  ^br  ''and 

of  the"  read  "and  to  the." 
„    13,  Article  Aslant,  line  2,/or  "  SonAr  " 

reod  "Sundr." 
„    14,     „     „     Badniir,  line8,/or''Maeh- 

na"  read  "Maohnd." 
„      „     „     „     line   7,  for  "tahsil"  read 

"tahsili." 
„    1 5,  Article  Bairm^  line  4,  for  "  Son4r  *  * 

read  "  Snn&r." 
„     „         „  line  8,  /or  "  Nant4  *  *  read 

"  Nnhta." 
„    16,  Article  B&l&ghdt,  line  11,  and  else- 
where in  this ' article,  for  "Man"  rtad 

"Mau." 
„     „     „     13th  line  from  foot,  ybr   "mica- 

cions"  reed  "micaceons." 
„    18,  line  13,    from  commencement   of 

paragraph,ybr  "Snrma  "  read  "  Snrma." 
„  19,  line  6,  for  "  dahy^  "  read  "  dahya." 
„    24,  Hne  1 9,  ybr  "  baolis  "  read  "  baolis." 

„    26,  line  34,  for  "  Agari^  "  read  "  Agha- 

"    tt 
nas. 


"Bhumi^." 

„  1,  Article  A'd6gdon,/&r  Ist  lii|e,,r^  „  •>..2fi,  Article  Banda,  line  5,  for  "Raja 
''  A  Zamind4ri  in  the  Wester^  j>dHi6i  /  ':  t  •*  Madan  Singh  "  read  "  IUij&  Mardan 
of  the  SeoniDiBtrict."  •'••••   '--       •     ••  '  -fitngh." 

andin  second  line, /or  "tranl^prrbffbj'"  2-'' %9  )»    Article    Bankheri,    3rd    line,    for 

read  "  transferred  from."      :  '*./:/':-.:'-.  -  "  Pachmari  "  read  "  Pachmarhi." 

„    „    Article  Ahiri,  line  6,/or*"SMii^V/ '--W  27,  line  8, /or  "  Pond  "  rctwi  " 

read  "  Surjagarh,  and^br  "J)^almW r.^ : \  \,  28,  Article  Barpdli,  line  7,  for  « 


»»  f> 


read  "Dewabnarhi. 

i,  „       „    line  9, /or  "Telngd"re(w2 

Telngn. 

„  2,  Article  Ahiri,  line  13,/or"JhimiH" 
read  "  Jhibnili." 

„  „  „  Albdki,  line  6,  fw  "Kois" 
r«ac2"Kwa." 

Almod,  line  1,  for  "Hoshan- 
gabikd  District"  read  "Ghhindw&ra  Dis- 
trict. 

„  4,  Article  AndhAri,  line  4,  fw  "JhAm" 
read  "Jim." 

,,  6,  Article  Arpalli,  line  1 1 ,  /or  "  Dhan- 
rf"  read  "Dh&nr&." 

„  7,  „  A'rvi, /or  "A  revenue  sub- 
division" rtad  "the  north-western  sub- 
division." 

8,         „    hi  sirgarh,  line  20,/or  "  com- 
mon range "re(u2  "cannon  range." 

„  9,  line  81,>br  "  Aswatthhim& "  read 
"  Aswatthlon^." 

„  10,  line  %  for  <*A'hmadnagar"  rtad 
"Ahmadnagar.*' 


?i 


"  Puna." 
Somrds" 

read  "  S&onrds.' 
„    29,  Bastar  contents,  for  ''  M&ri&s  "  read 

"Mariis." 
„    30,  line  1,  /?r  «  Kutru  "  read  "  Kutrd." 
„    82,  line  2 1, /or  "Brj4ptir"re(w«  "Biji- 

ptir." 
„    36,  line  17,/or  "dahyi"  rtad  "dihya." 
„    line  1,  fw  "Kutru"  read  "Kutrd." 
„    „    line  10,  /w  "M&di  palm"  rtad  "Miri 

pahn.'' 
„    40,  Article  Beli,  line  4,/7r ''baolis  "re(u2 

"bdoUs." 
„    41,  Article  Berkheri,  line  2,  for  "Sonfc" 

recMi  "  SunAr." 
„    42,  Under  roads  No.  8,  for  "towards 

Man  vid  Hard4"  rtad  "towards  Mhow 

vid  Hardi." 
„    44,  line  10  from  foot  of  the  page,  for 

"Chot&  Ud^pdr"  read  "Chhot4  Ud^pdr." 
„    47,  line  6  from  foot  of  the  page,  for 

"  Pachmari  '*  rtad  "  Pachmarhi." 
„    „    infoot.note,/7r"Brigg'sPariBhta" 

rtad  "  Briggs'  Firiahta." 


Page  50,    line  25,  for  '< 2,400  acres*'  read 
"4,300  acres." 

„  „  26,yDr"180  matinds"  read  "430 
mannds/' 

„  64,  Article  Betilil,  for  "  A  Revenue  sub- 
division read  "  The  North— Eastern  Re- 
venue sub-divisioix." 

„  56,  line  17,  fw  "Nizam's"  rea<£"Ni- 
zim's." 

„  68,  last  word,  for  "  Mhowa  "  read 
"Mhowa." 

„    69,  line  10, /or  "MhowiL"  rcoci  "Mhowa." 

„  65,  line  11  from  ioot^  for  "mting*'  read 
"mung." 

„    Q^,  line  5,  /or  "  awdri  "  read  "  jawM." 

„  71,  Article  Bhand^ra,  line  1,  for  "  a  Re- 
venue sub-division'*  read  "the  North- 
Western  Revenue  sub-division." 

„    73,  line  2,  for  "  Sauris  "  read  Sionras." 
„    line  12,  for  "Uryia"  read  "Uriya." 
74,  Article  Bhiwapiir,  line  8,  for  "baoli" 
read  "baoli." 

„         „         14  for  "  Agarwali ' '  read 
**  AB^arwal*" 
76,  line  1,/or  "Kois"  read  "Kois." 


9> 


Page  124,  Article  Bori,  line  %fdr  "PacKiii^"' 
read  "Pachmarhi." 

„  127,  line  24, /or  "orris"  read  "orlinK.' 

„  128,  line  36,  Jor  "  Tahsildar "  read  «  Tah- 
Bildar." 

„  129,  line  24,  for  "the  silver  after  testing 
is  cast  into  the  shape  of  a  square  mp^ 
(p^sa)  weighing  from  thirty-two  T<i 
sixty  tolas  and  measuring  about  twu 
feet  long  and  \\  inch  square"  n^^l 
"  the  silver  after  testing  is  cast  ijita 
the  shape  of  a  round  ingot  (pasa) 
weighing  from  62  to  60  tolas  and  niK^ 
fluring  about  21  inches  long  and  1^ 
inch  in  average  circumference." 

„  134,  list  of  Zamindaris  No.  19/^  "Par. 
vi  Mutanda"  read  "Pawi  Mutanda.' 

„  136,  line  6, /or  "Surjdgarh"  reocl  "Sur. 
jagarh." 

„  136,  line  9,  for  "Bijee&l '  read  *';BijesaL^ 

„  141,  line  25, /or  "  P4wi  Mutanda"  rc'-^ 
Pfi-vvi  Mutfcidfi." 

„  143,  line  20,  for  "  Pharsa  Pen "  real 
"  Pharsd  Pen." 

„  144,  line  7,   for  "Satar4"  read  "Sau- 


"  Pandarkonra"  rco^l 


„    „     line  8, /or  "Sonar"  rea<Z  "Staiir.V  ....   .   ri^" 

„    „     lineGfromfoot, /br  "dahya'!^-?'^    :  V,  I'ijJ^  .liirf  :f I,    far 
"dahya,"  ....•.•    •      'S.p^nci^Jj^^;» 

„    7ii,  line  3,  for  "Kois "  read  "  Kois."  •••.  J    i  .Xl?,  ^i  26,  for  "Brahma"  read  "  Brali- 
„    77,  Contents,  Section  XL,  for  "  Anandi.-' !  .•;  *  iftli^  *: 
Bai*'  read  "  A'nandi  Bii." 


„    79,  line  13,  for  "  Taicheer 

chir," 
„    87,  line   18,  for   "BAni   Taldo"   read 

"  Rilni  TfiMo." 
„    89,  In  list  of  kings,  No.  17,  for  "Bhum- 

deva"  read  "Bhimdeva." 
„        „  „  No.  19, /or  "Moha- 

deva  read  "  Mohandeva." 
„         „  „  No.  28, /or  "Bhupal 

Sinhadeva"  read  "Bhiipil  Sinhadeva." 
„    92,  marginal  list  of  Rdjds,  for  "  Kha- 

rod"  read"B:iirond," 
„    „     line  last  but  one,  for  "TalAo"  read 

"T614o." 
„    99,  under  principal  castes,  Aborigines, 

for  "Bhumiaa"  nead  "Bhtimias." 
„  103,  line  11  from  foot, /or  "Kabirpan- 

thism"  read  "  Kabirpanthism." 
„  lU,  line  30, /or  "utlifle8"rearf"utiU6es." 
„  117,  line  14, /Dr  "Agarics''  read  **Ag- 

harids." 
„  122,  Article  "Bililira"  read  "Bilihra." 
„  124,  line  8, /or  "Binjh41s,  Sauris"  reqd 

"  Bin^'dls,  S4onras." 


read  "  Pachmarhi." 
„      „     „     9  from  foot,  for  "  Harai "   rec^l 

"  Haral." 
„  168,   line   24,   for    "  Jfigirdiris "     reai 

"  Jfigirs." 
„  1 70,  line  9,  for  "  tahsil "  read  "  tahsili." 
„  171,  Article  Chicholi,  line  3, /or  "Bat)b^ 

read  "bioli." 
„  178,  line  1 1,  for  "  Patera" read^' Pateri' 
„  182,  Article  Denwi,  line  2,  for  "  Pach- 

maris"  read  "Pachmarhia" 
,,187,    Article  "Dhanora"  read  *»Dlia. 


nora." 
„  1 90,  line  9,  for  "  Jumeao "  read "  Janeu" 
„    „    line  10,   for  "  Raja  Behrat  *•    nd 

"  Raja  Behrat." 
„     „     Article  Fatehpiir,  line  3,ybr  **  Baa- 

khen"  read  "Bankheri." 
„     „         „         „       /or  "Pachmari"  r^'ati 

"  Pachmarhi." 
„    „        „  line  8,  for  «*  Tatia  Topii  "  rt'3i\ 


"  Tatia  Topia." 


Fage  195,  Artiole  Qarola,  lines  6,  8,  and  10, 
or  "  Khurai"  read  "  Knrai." 
„  196,  Article  Ghes,  line  5, /or  "  Binjhals  " 

read  "  Binjdls." 
„  198,  line  10, /or  •'Marathfc"  read  "Ma- 

rdtM." 
^  200,  line  24,  for  "  Ganpati"  tead  "  Gan- 

pati.** ' 
„  20'^,  Article  Hattfi,  line  10,  for  "  baoli " 

read  "  bioli." 
„  205,    Article   Hirdenagar,    line    2,  for 

"lUjiL  Hirde  Shah "  read  «  Mji  Hirde 

Sd." 
^,  :>06,  line  5.  for  «  Dudhi  *'  T-tfod    «  Dud- 

hi." 

•208,   lines   26   and  29,  /Dr  *•  Paclimari " 


»? 


r«a£?  "  Pachmarhi." 
^  209, line  12, for " Pachman" reorf " Pach- 

marhi." 
,,211,  line  24,  ;or  "  Dndai**  rea<^  "IMd- 

hi." 
„  214,  liitell,/or"Pachmari'*r6a(i"Paoh- 

raarhi.*' 
„  2 18,  line  10  from  foot,  for  "  Gondwana  '* 

retxd  "  Gondwlntv" 
„  219,  line  29,  for ''  Kalumbar  "  read  "  Ka- 

liunar." 
„  222,  Table  of  average  temperatnre,  un- 
der  Pebraary  minimnni,  medium,  for 

"40"reo<Z  "4»«." 
„     „     „    „  December  minimxim, — hottest 

day, /or  "39"  r<?(wZ"  59." 
„  22o,  line  5  from  foot,  for   "  Raghunith 

Rao"  reofi  "Raghunath  R;io." 
,,  23^^,  Article     Kanhargaon,    line  4,  for 

"Banjan"  reofl  "Banian." 
„  23G,  Article  Karanja,  lino  1,  yur  "Oc- 
troi" rt?(u/ "  Octroi." 
239  Article  Katangi,  line  1,  for  "  Bilaf- 

pur**  read  "BiUspur,'* 
,,  245,  Article Kharsal,  line  9, /M-"Saurd" 

read  "Saonni." 
„  246,  lines  2  and  5,  for  "Khurai"  read 

"  Kurai." 
„  250,  Hne  17, /or" Kimlasa"reaci "Khim- 

li&i," 
„  2<)0,  line  1, /or  "Mandhat4"re(xcZ  "Man- 

dhata." 
„  262,  foot-note,  for  "Captain  T.  Forsyth 

reiul  "  Captain  J.  Forsyth." 

and /or  initials  "T.  F."  read  "J.  F." 

in  1st  line  of  foot-note,/or  "Mandhata 

read  "  Mandhata." 
,,  265,  line  2,  for  "Mahatmya"  read  "Ma 

haimya. 


•)i 


II 


/A?  >> 


J> 


Page  272,  line  6  from  commencement  of  par- 
agraph, for  "  Hirde  Sdh  and  Narendra 
8dh"  read  "Hirde  Si  and  Narendra  SI** 

„  275,  line  23, /or  "Suraj  Deo"  read  "Sd- 
raj  Deo.'* 

„  282,  line  4,  for  "  Sagdr  "  read  "  Sdgar." 

„  „  Gaj'hi  Mandla  dynasty  for  "  Jad- 
hava  Raya"  read  "  Jadhava  Ray  a." 

„  284,  line  14  from  foot,  for  Mihar^  Sa  " 
reaci  "  Mahirdj  Sa." 

„  288,  Article  "  Moharli '»  read  "  Mo- 
harlL" 

,,291,  Article  Uutkndkfor  "Pavi  Mn tan- 
da  "  read  "P&wi  Mutftnda." 

„  319,  line  25,  for  "only  salt  tax"  read 
"only  the  salt  tax." 

„  826,  last  line,/or  "retadC"  read  "petdrL" 

.,,341,  lines  21,  33,  35,  S7,for  "taUo" 
read  "tiilao." 

„  342,  line  5  from  foot,  for  "  Shakardari" 
read  "  Shakardara. 

„  343,  line  5,  do.  do. 

„  345,  line  2,  for  "talao"  read   "talHo," 

"  361,  line  16,  foi^  "Sindia  Shahl"  read 
"  Sindia  Shahi." 

„  370,  Article  "  Nawdgarh  "  read  "Na- 
vagarh." 

„  388,  Article  Pachmarhi,  for  "  a  chief- 
ship  in  the  Hoshangdbad  District "  read 
"  a  chief  ship  lying  partly  in  the  Chhind- 
wdrd  and  partly  in  the  Hoshangabdd 
District." 

„  400,  Article  Pratdpgarh,  svhstituie 
"  Pratdpgarh  Pagara." 

„     „    lines  2  and  4,  for  Harai  read  Haral. 

„  „  „  line  5, /or  "  181  villages  "  read 
"153  viUages," 

„  404,  line  11  from  foot,  /Dr  "Naw&garh" 
read  "Na vagarh." 

,;  427,  Article  Ramptir,  line  7,  for  "  Agha- 
rfas  "  read  "  Agharias." 

„     „     „     "  Bhuyas  "  read  "  Bhdyfis.'' 

„  435,  line  3,  /or  "beds  of  the  Sagar" 
read  "beds  of  the  Sagar  District." 

„  „  line  12,  far  "  Narayaptir "  read 
"  Narayanpur." 

„  443,  lino  5  from  foot,  for  "  Shagarh " 
rea^l  "Shahgarh." 

„  449,  the  asterisk  is  wrongly  placed  in 
the  context, — it  tdiould  come  after 
Mr.Medlicott's  name,  and  the  two  notes 
should  form  one  single  note. 

„  451,  Table  of  Imports  and  Exports. 
Exports  for  1863-64  omit  figures  whicl^ 
are  incorrect. 


„  459,   Artide    Sambatpi&r,    line    3,   for 

"  dakhili  "  read  "  d^khili." 
Page  463,  line  1 9  from  foot,  for  "  Rat&nptip  " 

read  "Batanptir." 
„  477,  line  6  from  foot,  for  "  Ganjai"  r$ad 

"  Ganjai." 
„  479,  Article  Sindi,  first  line,  for  "  tashQ" 

read  "  tahsil.'' 
„  434,   Article   Sarj^garh^  read  "Sdrja- 

garh." 
„  490,  line  15, /or   "sufficiet"  read  "suf- 
ficient." 
„  512,  line  2,  after  "or  right  bank"  read 

*^(a  little  above  ChAnd^-)" 


Page  512,    line  3,  omii  words  "(a   littJ^ 
above  (Mnd^.)** 


Thronghont  the  Oaaetieer  the  name  of 
the  Mohammadan  historian  Firishta. 
has    been  erroneonslj   spelt  Farishta 


The  name  of  the  Grond  deity  Dnlha 
Deo  has  been  spelt  Dula  Deo  in  tho 
Gazetteer  articles.  In  the  Introduction 
it  is  spelt  Dulha  Deo.  This  is  proba- 
bly the  more  correet  spelling. 
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Ijf  1867  a  Gazetteer  was  published  for  these  Provinces  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  from  Sir  R.  Temple,  the  then  Chief  Commissioner : — 

"  It  has  long  seemed  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  that  a 
Gazetteer  is  needed  for  the  Central  Provinces.  None  will  dispute 
that  for  the  good  management  of  districts  local  knowledge  is 
necessary.  The  more  detailed  and  intimate  such  knowledge  is, 
the  better.  This  remark,  however  general  may  be  its  apphca- 
tion,  is  particularly  applicable  to  provinces  like  these,  where  the 
areas  are  widespread ;  where  the  tribes  and  circumstances  are 
diverse ;  where  the  component  parts  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  mountain  barriers  or  other  physical  obstacles ;  where  informa- 
tion is  often  difficult  of  acquisition  by  reason  of  the  remoteness 
of  locahties ;  and  where  the  annals  of  the  country,  though  to 
some  extent  existing,  are  for  the  most  part  inaccessible  to  the 
majority  of  our  countrymen, 

"  When  such  knowledge  is  merely  acquired  by  individuals, 
it  is  apt  to  be  of  a  fugitive  character,  owing  to  those  frequent 
changes  which  are  inevitable  in  Indian  administration.  It  con- 
stantly happens  that  when  an  officer  has,  by  travelling  about,  and 
by  communicating  with  the  people,  learnt  very  much  regarding 
his  district,  he  is  obliged  by  ill  health,  or  by  the  requirements  of 
the  service,  or  by  other  reasons,  to  leave,  and  then  he  carries  all 
his  knowledge  away  with  him,  his  successor  having  to  study 
everything  db  initio. 

"  Thus  it  becomes  of  importance  that  the  multiform  facts  of 
local  interest  and  value  should  be  recorded  by  all  who  have  the 
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means  of  knowing  them ;  and  that  such  record  should  be  em- 
bodied in  an  abiding  shape,  patent  to,  and  within  the  reach  of  all, 
so  that  everyone  who  is  concerned  to  ascertain  these  things  may 
have  the  ordinary  resources  of  information  ready  to  hand. 

"  Therefore  it  was  in  1864  resolved  to  collect  materials  for 
a  Gazetteer.  With  this  view  all  officers  serving  in  these  Pro- 
vinces were  fiimished  with  a  sketch  of  the  information  required. 
In  due  course  every  officer  transmitted  the  data  for  his  district. 
Advantage  was  also  taken  of  the  Settlement  Department  being 
in  operation  to  obtain  therefrom  all  the  facts  bearing  on  the 
subjects  in  question.  Thus  in  the  course  of  two  years  a  mass  of 
information  in  manuscript  was  accumulated. 

"  The  work  thus  brought  out,  though  probably  as  complete 
as  it  can  be  made  at  the  present  time,  is  yet  avowedly  imperfect, 
and  is  in  some  respects  only  preliminary.  The  information 
generally  may  from  year  to  year  be  supplemented  by  further 
details,  and  on  numerous  points  will  doubtless  be  found  suscep- 
tible of  emendation.  The  statistics  especially  will  constantly  be 
open  to  enlargement  and  rectification.  Still  a  broad  foundation 
for  future  superstructure  has  at  least  been  raised." 

The  impression  of  the  earlier  numbers  was  soon  exhausted,  and  it 
became  a  question  whether  they  should  be  reprinted.  On  revision  of 
the  sheets,  however,  so  many  inaccuracies — unavoidable  perhaps  in  a 
first  attempt  of  the  kind — were  discovered,  that  I  undertook  to  prepare 
anew  edition.  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  cordially  thank- 
ing Captain  Forsyth,  Deputy  Conamissioner  of  N  i  m  a  r.  Dr.  Townsend, 
Sanitary  Conmaissioner,  Lieutenant  Bradshaw  of  the  Police,  Mr.  Bar- 
clay and  Mr.  Vasudeva  Ballal  Kher  of  the  Chief  Commissioner's  Office, 
and  most  of  all  Mr.  J.  Neill,  Assistant  Secretary,  for  the  assistance 
which  they  have  kindly  rendered  me,  and  also  of  recording  my  grateful 
acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Morris,  Officiating  Chief  Conmiissioner,  for 
a  degree  of  interest  shown  in  the  undertaking,  and  of  consideration 
to  myself  during  its  progress,  without  which  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  carry  through  a  laborious  task  under  the  pressure  of 
regular  daily  duties. 
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In  the  present  edition  the  alphabetical  form,  usual  in  gazetteers, 
has  been  adopted,  and  a  full  Index  has  been  added,  so  that  the  diffi- 
culties in  tracing  information,  complained  of  in  the  first  edition,  will 
be  removed,  and  the  descriptions  of  rivers  and  mountain  ranges, 
especially,  will  be  found  concentrated  in  one  easily  discoverable  place, 
instead  of  being  scattered  over  many  parts  of  the  Gazetteer.  A 
great  portion  of  the  matter  contained  is  either  quite  new  or  has  been 
newly  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  this  work.  Thus  the  long  articles 
on  A'sirgarh,  Balaghdt,  Burhanpur,  Mandhata,  Ni- 
m  a  r,  and  the  W  a  r  d  h  a  district  have  not  before  been  published,  while 
those  on  the  Bilaspur,  Damoh,  Mandla,  Raip6r,  and  Up- 
per Godavari  districts  mainly  consist  of  extracts  fi:'om  the  Land 
Revenue  settlement  reports,  written  after  the  publication  of  the  first 
edition.  The  remaining  articles  too  have  been  carefiilly  revised,  word 
by  word,  and  in  many  cases  amplified,  so  that  at  least  one-half  of  the 
body  of  the  work  is  new.  An  introductory  sketch  of  the  Province 
has  also  been  prefixed,  containing  a  geological  description  of  the  Pro- 
vince by  T.  Oldham,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Superintendent  of  the  Geological 
Smrey  of  India,  and  statistical  tables  and  a  glossary  of  vernacular 
words  have  been  appended. 

But  though  no  time,  toil,  or  care  has  been  spared  in  maldng 
the  present  edition  as  complete  as  possible,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  work  written  and  compiled  under  the  unintermittent  pressure 
of  severe  official  duties  should  be  fi:*ee  firom  many  imperfections. 
Proceedinig,  too,  firom  the  hands  of  many  writers,  the  Gazetteer  neces- 
sarily showrs  great  diversities  both  of  form  and  of  substance.  Thus  it 
must  be  confessed  that  some  of  the  articles  do  not  reach  the  standard 
of  the  excellent  descriptions  of  N  a  g  p  ii  r  (by  Mr.  M.  Low),  C  h  a  n  d  a 
(by  Major  Lucie  Smith),  and  B  as  tar  (by  Major  Glasfiird),  in  the 
first  edition, — or  of  Bilaspur  (by  Mr.  Chisholm),  and  N  i  m  &  r  and 
its  places  of  interest  (by  Captain  J.  Forsyth)  in  the  present  edition ; 
but  however  deficient  in  uniformity,  the  articles  all  possess  this  com- 
mon recommendation,  that  they  were  written  on  the  spot  by  local 
officers,  thoroughly  familiar  with  their  subjects.  It  would  not  have 
been  difficult  to  recast  the  information,  thus  obtained,  in  one  rigid 
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mould  for  all  districts,  but  in  the  process  all  the  genuineness,  indivi- 
duality, and  fi*eshnesB  of  the  local  descriptions  would  have  evaporated, 
and  substantial  value  would  have  been  sacrificed  to  form.  The  ori- 
ginal arrangement  of  the  district  articles  has  therefore  in  most  cases 
been  retained,  revision  being  confined  to  the  correction  of  the  more 
prominent  errors,  and  (where  necessary)  to  the  simplification  of  the 
style. 

The  most  effectual  method  of  obtaining  a  really  good  description 
of  the  country  is  probably  that  recently  adopted  by  the  Gkivermnent 
in  some  of  the  other  provinces  of  India,  where  the  task  has  been  en- 
trusted to  selected  experts,  qualified  both  by  literary  sHQ  and  by 
special  knowledge  to  collect  and  give  the  best  possible  shape  to  all  the 
information  available  from  local  or  other  sources.  But  the  present 
reproduction  of  the  Central  Provinces*  Gazetteer,  was  almost  ready  for 
the  press  when  the  Gt)vemment  of  India  promulgated  its  scheme  for 
a  general  gazetteer,  and  directed  that  the  local  compilations  should 
be  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  their  ready  combination  into  an 
Imperial  Dictionary  of  Greography  for  India.  It  was  therefore  too  late 
to  attempt  so  thorough  an  alteration  of  scheme  as  these  instructions 
would  have  involved,  and  considering  the  great  cost  of  special 
agency,  and  the  difficulty  of  carrying  through  an  official  publication 
of  the  kind  at  all,  it  was  thought  better  to  take  advantage  of  its  com- 
pletion, even  in  an  imperfect  form,  and  to  trust  to  a  fiiture  revision 
for  bringing  it  up  to  the  level  which  will  no  doubt  be  attained  by  its 
more  matured  successors  in  other  parts  of  India.  There  was,  how- 
ever, fortunately  still  time  to  take  advantage  of  some  of  the  suggestions 
of  Mr.  W.  W.  Hunter,  LL.D.,  who  had  been  deputed  by  the  Grovern- 
ment  of  India  to  inspect  the  progress  of  provincial  gazetteers,  and  it 
is  needless  to  say  that  where  it  has  been  possible  to  make  the  addi- 
tions suggested  by  his  practised  skill,  they  have  given  an  increased 
value  to  the  work. 

The  system  of  transliteration  employed  has  been  that  approved 
by  the  Government  of  India,  viz.  the  Jonesian  or  Wilsonian  systenii 
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without  diacritical  marks.  To  scientific  readers  it  may  be  necessary 
to  explain  that  in  a  few  cases  where  the  conventional  spelling,  and 
indeed  pronunciation,  had  departed  very  widely  from  the  correct 
form,  a  compromise  has  been  adopted.  Thus,  for  instance,  S  i  v  a  r  i 
Narayan  has  been  spelt  Seorinarain.  There  has  been  some 
difficulty  in  showing  the  Arabic  letter  ^  without  the  usual  expedient  of 
an  apostrophe;  but  few  Persian  words  occur  in  so  remote  a  province  as 
this,  and  those  few  have  ordinarily  been  spelt  in  the  manner  adopted  in 
Wilson's  Glossary.  The  vowel  e  has  also  been  accented  in  a  few 
words  whose  pronunciation  might  otherwise  have  puzzled  an  unskilled 
reader.  For  names  of  places  in  other  parts  of  India,  especially  in  the 
case  of  well  known  localities,  such  as  Cuttack  and  Cawnpore, 
the  conventional  spelling  has  been  retained. 

To  general  readers  it  should  be  explained  that  the  vowels  e  and  u 
and  the  accented  a  and  i  should  be  given  the  open  sound  as  in  Ita- 
lian. The  unaccented  a  should  be  pronounced  something  like  the  u  in 
the  English  word  *  but,'  and  the  unaccented  i  like  the  i  in  the  English 
word  *  it/ 

In  conclusion  it  is  necessary  to  request  indulgence  for  occasional 
typographical  errors,  especially  in  the  names  of  places.  It  must  always 
be  hard  to  ensure  entire  accuracy  in  the  introduction  of  a  new  system 
of  spelling,  and  in  the  present  case  there  has  been  the  additional  diffi- 
culty, that  while  the  work  was  printed  at  Bombay,  the  proofs  were 
corrected  at  N  a  g  p  u  r ,  more  than  five  hundred  miles  off,  and  some- 
times in  even  more  distant  places,  so  that  close  supervision  was  not 
possible. 

CHARLES  GRANT. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

GENEEAL   DESCRIPTION. 


General  want  of  knowledge  regarding  G  o  n  d  w  A  n  a— Travellers'  Tales — True  wonders  of 
the  country — Formation  of  the  Central  Provinces — ^Their  original  amalgamation  under 
the  name  of  Gondwdn  a — H  i  n  d  d  encroachments ;  and  partition  of  the  country 
hetween  Northern  and  Southern  Hindi!  s — Reunion  of  Northern  and  Southern 
Gondw&na  under  the  M a r a t h d s — Isolated  position  of  the  present  province- 
Physical  subdivisions — Physical  Greogrnphy — Scenery — Narbadd  country — The 
rivers — Natural  beauties — Hill  country — Removal  of  obstacles  to  its  settlement — 
Forest  country — Ndgptir  plain — Chhattfsgarh. 

Ten  years  ago  the  country  which  is  now  called  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces was  for  the  most  part  a  terra  incogs 
re^X"^GT?dwdn7  m'to  to  Englishmen.   So  lately  as  1853,  when 

the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India 
had  been  at  work  for  half  a  century,  and  the  more  detailed  surveys 
for  some  thirty  years,  Sir  Erskine  Perry,  addressing  the  Bombay 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  wrote, "  At  present  the  G  o  n  d  w  ana 
**  highlands  and  jungles  comprise  such  a  large  tract  of  unexplored  coun- 
"  try  that  they  form  quite  an  oasis  in  our  maps.  Captain  Blunt's  inter- 
esting journey  in  1795,  from  Benares  to  Rajamandri,  gives  us 
almost  all  the  information  we  possess  of  many  parts  of  the  interior.''* 
In  these  days  such  a  description  would  scarcely  be  applicable  anywhere 
out  of  Central  Africa ;  and  it  is  diJB&cult  to  reaUse  that  at  so  compara- 
tively late  and  well  known  a  period  of  Indian  history  as  the  Vicere- 
galty  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  a  country,  great  part  of  which  had  been  for 
years  under  the  prosaic  but  regular  administration  of  Magistrates 
and  Collectors,  should  have  lain  so  completely  beyond  the  ordinary 


•  Journal  of  the   Bombay   Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  iv.  p.  302 
(January  1853). 
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currents  of  information.  Even  witliin  the  last  fifteen  years  Surveyors 
and  Missionaries  have  lost  months  of  work  in  the  fertile  N  a  r  b  a  d  a 
valley  from  the  prevalent  idea  that  camp  life  there  was  dangerous  till 
Januazy.  If  one  of  the  gardens  of  India  could  be  thus  misrepresented, 
no  marvels  were  too  great  to  gain  credence  regarding  the  really  wild 

„  ,  interior.     The  Southern  Forests  are  marked 

Travellers  Tales.  .1-1  •ii-j^ji  i-i* 

m  old  maps  as  inhabited  by  men  who  live 
in  trees,  and  though  fancy  never  went  so  far  as  to  reproduce  the  men 
**  whose  heads  do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders,"  there  were  whispers 
of  "  anthropophagi" — ^naked  savages  who  ate  their  relations  ;*  while 
others  a  little  higher  in  the  scale,  who  had  both  religion  and  social  ties, 
recognised  the  one  chiefly  by  human  sacrifices,  and  the  other  by  taking 
their  victims  fi-om  among  alien  tribes  only.f  The  writings  of  three 
such  distinguished  men  as  Sir  Bichard  Jenkins,  Sir  William  Sleeman, 
and  Sir  Donald  Macleod  J  should  have  done  much  to  dissipate  the 
curious  obscurity  which  shrouded  the  centre  of  our  Indian  Empire ; 
but  with  the  exception  of  Sleeman's  "  Rambles  of  an  Indian  OflBcial," 
these  works  were  not  very  generally  diffused ;  and  all  who  have  been 
interest^  in  Indian  public  life  will  remember  that  Sir  R.Temple's  first 
report  on  the  N  a  g  p  u  r  Province  was  awaited  with  almost  as  much 
curiosity  as  if  it  had  been  a  story  of  exploration  in  a  new  country.  In 
the  eight  years  which  have  since  elapsed  almost  every  comer  of  the 
province  has  been  searched  out,  and  though  under  a  stronger  light  the 
gloomy  marvels  of  the  interior  have  mostly  shrunk  down  to  common- 


*  The  Bandarwisgo  entirely  naked;  are  armed  with  bows  and  arrows  ;  nerer 
build  any  huts,  or  seek  other  shelter  than  that  afforded  by  the  jungles  ;  are  said  to 
destroy  their  relations  when  too  old  to  more  about,  and  eat  their  flesh,  when  a  great 
entertainment  takes  place,  to  which  all  the  family  is  invited."— iSir  U.  Jenkint'  Report 
on  Nagpir,  p.  24,  Edn.  N  d  g  p  ii  r ,  1866. 

fThe  Mirfs  "  pay  but  a  nominal  obedience  to  the  B  a  s  t  a  r  R/j&,  ♦  *  *  and 
hunt  for  strangers  at  stated  times  to  sacrifice  to  their  gods."— 5ir  B.  Jenkins  Report  on 
NagpAr,  p.  23,  Edn.  N  d  g  p  iS  r,  1866. 

^       X  Sir  R.  Jenkins'  Report  on  the  Territories  of  the  RijA  of  N  i  g  p  d  r. 
"  Rambles  and  Recollections  of  an  Indian  Official." 
Bengal  and  A'gra  Guide  and  Gazetteer,  1842. 
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place  dimensions,  the  process  has  disclosed  many  curious  peculiarities  in 
the  people  and  the  country  which  may  interest  even  the  general  reader. 
The  accusation  of  cannibalism  against  the  Bandarwas  seems 
to  have  been  derived  from  their  taste  for  eating  monkeys.*  Human 
sacrifices  undoubtedly  occurred  in  the  State  of  B  a  s  t  a  r  until  a  com- 
paratively late  period,  but  they  were  state  ceremonials,  pubhcly  con- 
ducted by  a  semi-civilised  R  a  j  p  u  t  prince,  and  there  are  no  traces  now 
of  their  prevalence  among  the  wild  tribes.  The  M  a  r  i  s,  to  whom  this 
practice  was  attributed,  though  the  shyest  of  the  aboriginal  races,  turn 
out,  when  better  known,  to  be  cheerfiil,  mild-dispositioned  savages, 
with  no  pretensions  to  cleanliness,  certainly,  but  not  without  a  god- 
liness of  their  own.  The  true  wonders  of  the  country  are  under  the 
^  1    ^  .^  surface,  and  may  be  found  in  such  social 

True  wonders  of  the  country.        ,  ,it^..  .,         -i,i. 

phenomena  as  the  Deist  revival  and  abou- 
tion  of  caste  among  the  C  h  a  m  ar  s,  a  helot  people  of  C  hhatt  i  s  g  ar  h, 
or  such  historical  episodes  as  the  sway  of  the  Gr  o  n  d  dynasties,  probably 
the  only  aboriginal  t  races  which  ever  attained  so  high  an  organisation 
as  to  bear  up  against  the  Aryan  power  in  its  full  development.  Some- 
thing has  been  done  to  explore  these  byways  of  inquiry,  but  there  is 
no  want  of  fresh  ground  to  travel  over,  and  in  the  present  stage  of 
our  knowledge  probably  no  part  of  the  country  has  more  curious  pro- 
blems, whether  in  sociology  or  in  physical  geography,  to  offer  to  the 
student  of  Indian  subjects. 

In  1861  this  central  tract  of  highland  and  valley,  with  its  unknown 
«       ,.       ^    1.     ^    .  ,    history,  its  unsuspected  resources,  and  its 

Formation  of  the    Central  ^^  ,^      T      .,, 

ProTinces.  strange  world  of  wild  tnbes,    became  a 

separate  division  of  British  India,  uniting 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Central  Provinces  "  the  tracts  then  known  as 
the  Nagpur  Province,  and  the  Sagar  and  Narbada  Terri- 
tories. Though  these  component  portions  are  essentially  distinct  in 
many  of  their  characteristics,  ethnical  and  physical,  there  was  much  in 
favour  of  their  amalgamation.     Originally  they  had,  roughly  speaking, 

*  " The  Bandarwds  would  appear  to  have  got  their  name  from  the  monkey 
{bandar),  which  the/  eat."— Mr.  ChisholnCs  BiUapdr  Settlement  Report,  para.  122, 

t  Here,  and  throughout,  the  term  "  aboriginal "  is  applied  to  the  non-Aryan  tribes 
for  the  sake  of  conyenience  merely,   and  not  as  implying  any  foregone  conclusion  with 
regard  to  their  origin. 
2  cpff-h- 
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been  almost  coincident  with  the  old  territorial  division  ofGondwana, 

and  the  G  o  n  d  s   had  sufficiently  outnum-' 
undSe3°  o^^^^^  b^^d  the  residue  of  the  wild  tribes,  who 

with  them  had  sought  refuge  in  this  un- 
known region  of  woods  and  hills,  to  take  rank  as  a  separate  nation- 
ality among  the  peoples  of  India*  The  S  a  t  p  u  r  d  plateau,  which, 
running  east  and  west  for  nearly  600  miles,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
true  barrier  between  Northern  and  Southern  India — the  line  on  which 
settlers  from  Hindustan  met  the  opposite  wave  of  immigration 
from  Maharashtra  and  the  Deccan — seems  to  have  been  to 
these  aborigraal  tribes  a  great  natural  fastness,  making  life  possible 
to  them  amid  the  surgings  and  convulsions  attendant  on  their  dis- 
placement by  more  powerftil  and  highly  organised  races.  As  they 
gained  strength  and  confidence  they  quitted  their  earher  seats  on  the 
Satpuras,  and  occupied  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Narbada  to  the 
north,  and  of  the  Wardhd  and  Wainganga  to  the  south. 
But  they  were  as  Uttle  fitted  to  cope  with  men  of  Aryan  descent  in 
peace  as  in  war ;  and  though  slow  centuries  of  enervation  under  an 
Indian  sky  had  relaxed  the  Northern  vigour  of  the  races  to  whom 
they  had  once  before  succumbed,  yet  in  every  quality  and  attainment 
which  can  give  to  one  people  superiority  over  another,  there  was 
probably  as  much  difference  between  Hindus  and  G  o  n  d  s  as  there 
is  now  between  Anglo-Americans  and  Red  Indians,  or  betweeq 
Englishmen  and  New  Zealanders.  The  second  repulse  of  the  aborigi- 
nal tribes,  though  not  so  rapid  and  violent  as  we  may  imagine  the 
first  to  have  been,  was  more  thorough,  and  probably  more  irrecoverable. 
.    ,  ,  Step  by  step  the   G  o  n  d  cultivators  were 

H 1  n  d  u  encroachments.  t  .        ^      i   ,      .  .,  -i      i      -.      , 

driven  back  to  stony  summits  and  upland  val- 
leys inaccessible  to  the  plough,  and  only  culturable  by  the  rude  expedient 
of  burning  the  forest  and  sowing  in  the  wood-ash ;  while  the  deep  rich 
soil  of  the  plains  below  was  gradually  cleared,  and  occupied  by  a  yearly 
increasing  body  of  enterprising  farmers.  Those  of  the  aborigines  who 
remained  were  absorbed,  though  never  so  completely  as  to  attain  equality 
with  the  people  who  had  overrun  them.  They  form  at  present  the 
lowest  stratum  of  the  H  i  n  d  ii  social  system,  allowed  to  take  rank  above 
none  but  the  most  despised  outcastes.     The  Chiefs  were  assimilated  by 
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the  higher  race,  and  found  themselves  slowly  but  inevitably  trans- 
formed into  Hindu  rulers  of  a  Hindu  population. 

Both  the  Southern  and  the  Northern  plains  obtained  their 
Hindu  population  in  some  such  manner  as  this,  but  from  different) 
sources.     Thus    it  resulted    that  the  Narbada  valley  and  the 

country  associated  with  it  became,  ethni- 

between^*NoS^^    UVsS     ^^^h  ^^  offshoot  ofBundelkhandand 
emHindus.  Malwa,   while    the    Nagpur  territory 

proper  was  overflown  by  M  ar  a  t  h  i-speaking 
tribes  from  the  D  e  c  c  a  n.  The  Southern  belt  of  the  central  plateau 
may  be  regarded  as  debatable  land,  where  the  two  races  meet,  each, 
however,  retaining  its  own  distinct  characteristics.  The  M  a  r  a  t  h  a 
descendant  of  a  rice-eating  race,  bred  in  a  tropical  but  equable  cli- 
mate, has  neither  the  physical  energy  nor  the  independence  of  the 
peasant  of  the  N  a  r  b  a  d  a.  In  dress  and  appearance  the  contrast 
between  the  two  races  is  striking ;  and  on  a  gala  day  when  a  southern 
crowd  presents  a  mass  of  white  clothing  and  enormous  red  turbans, 
the  more  northern  people  may  be  known  by  their  costume  of  mhowa 
green,  and  their  jaunty,  compactly -twisted  head-dress  of  white  cloth. 
Though  the  difference  in  latitude  and  elevation  is  not  considerable, 
there  is  a  most  perceptible  variation  in  the  climate  and  products 
" below  and  above  the  gMts.^*  The  Narbada  country  is  a  great 
wheat-field ;  while  the  higher  temperature  of  the  Nagpur  plain, 
and  its  greater  facilities  for  storage  of  water,  are  favourable  to  the 
production  of  rice ;  so  that  the  opposite  advance  of  either  race  may  - 
in  some  degree  have  been  regulated  by  the  conditions  of  life  to  which 
it  had  been  habituated ;  and  the  Satpuras  may  be  regarded  so  far 
as  a  climatic  as  well  as  an  ethnic  boundary  between  Northern  and 
Southern  India. 

When  to  the  encroachments  of  foreign  settlers  succeeded  the 

subversion  of  their  native  princes,  and  the 
Reunion  of  Northem   and    Gonds  lost  the  last  trace  of  a  separate 

ooutnern Gondwana  under  ,  .  .        ^       , 

theMardthas.  national  existence,  the  two  provinces  still 

remained  (with  a  brief  interregnum)  united 
under  the  dominion  of  the  B  h  o  n  s  1  a  Rajas  of  B  e  r  d  r,  and  they  were 
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not  separated  until  the  cession  of  the  S  a  g  a  r  and  N  a  r  b  a  d  a  terri- 
tories to  the  British  in  1818.  So  that  notwithstanding  the  want  of 
aj05nity  which  has  been  already  pointed  out,  and  such  minor  incon- 
gruities as  the  existence  in  the  population  of  Uriya,  Telugu,  and 
other  almost  equally  heterogeneous  elements,  there  was  much  historical 
precedent  for  their  union.  More  practical  arguments  in  its  favour  were 
the  difficulty  of  securing  anything  like  really  strong  central  adminis- 
tration in  charges  so  insignificant  as  the  two  provinces  would  have 
been   standing  singly,  and  their  distance  and  isolation  from  other 

seats  of   British  Government.     The  N  a  g- 

Beir^o^r^'^''  ""^  ^^"^  ^'^'    P  '^  ^  province  is  almost  entirely  surrounded 

by  rudependent  and  semi-independent  states, 

except  where  it  joins  the  S  a  g  a  r  and  N  a  r  b  a  d  a  territories ;  while  the 
latter,  with  a  similar  exception,  only  touch  other  British  possessions  at 
three  points,  viz.  in  parts  of  the  districts  ofLalatpurin  the  north- 
western provinces,  of  Khandesh  in  Bombay,  and  oftheGoda- 
variin  Madras.  Thus  of  a  total  boundary  of  some  2,700  miles, 
not  more  than  160  march  with  British  territory. 

Of  the  nineteen  districts  which  comprise  the  united  province,  two, 
„.     ,     ,  ,.  . .  Sagar  and  Dam  oh,   lie  parallel  to  each 

Fiscal  subdiTisions.  ^  xt-ti  ^^-.i 

other   upon  the    Vindhyan   table-land. 

Next  come  to  the  south,  in  the   N  arb  a  d  a  valley  and  its  offshoots, 

the  districts  of  M  a  n  d  1  a,  which  includes  the  upper  portion  of  the 

river  course  before  it  debouches  into  the  plains,  Jabalpur,  Nar- 

singhpur,  Hoshangabad,  and  a  part  of  Nima r,  the  rest  of 

which  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  T  a  p  t  i.     The  next  range  of  districts, 

continuing  southwards,  are  Betul,  Chhindwara,  Seoni,  and 

Baldghat,  which  occupy  the  S a t p u r a  table-land,  and  attain  at 

their  central  stations  a  height  of  about  2,000  feet.     Still  further  to  the 

south  is  the  great  N  a  g  p  u  r  plain,  formed  by  the  valleys  of  the  W  a  r  d  h  a 

and  Wainganga,  and  comprising    the   districts     of  Nagpur, 

Wardha,  Bhandara,  and  Chanda.     Eastwards,  and  still  below 

the  gMts^  is  the  Chhattisgarh  plain — a  low  plateau  of  red  soil, 

containing    the   districts  of  Raipur    and   Bilaspur.      In    this 

division  is  also  included  the  district  of  Sambalpur,  wliich  is  not, 

however,  part  of  Chhattisgarh  proper,  either  geographically  or 
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historicaUy.  It  was  originally  attached  to  the  South-west  Frontier 
Agency  of  Bengal,  and  lies  principally  in  the  valley  of  the  M  a  h  a- 
n  a  d  i.  Last  of  all,  to  the  extreme  south,  almost  cut  off  by  forests  and 
wild  semi-independent  states,  is  a  long  strip  of  territory,  lining  the 
left  bank  of  the  Godavari,  and  styled  the  Upper  Godavari 
district. 

Thus  within  comparatively  narrow  Umits   follow  each  other  a 

plateau  and  a  plain,  and  again  in  similar 

Physical  geography.  ^  ,  ,   ,  n         ^ 

sequence,  a  larger  plateau  and  a  larger 
plain,  ending  in  a  mass  of  hill  and  forest,  which  is  probably  the  very 
wildest  part  of  the  whole  peninsula.  Even  the  continuously  level 
portions  of  this  area  are  broken  by  isolated  peaks  and  straggling  hill- 
ranges;  while  its  rugged  formation  and  rapid  slopes  give  to  the 
greatest  rivers  which  rise  in  it,  such  as  the  N  a  r  b  a  d  a  and  T  a  p  t  i 
something  of  the  character  of  mountain  torrents. 

Though  the  scenery  is  on  too  small  a  scale  to  compare  in  sub- 

limity  with  that  of  the  Himalaya,  it  is 
on  the  other  hand  as  far  removed  from  the 
monotony  of  the  plains  of  Hindustan.  Not  only  is  it  characterised 
by  rapid  and  constant  variety  of  form  and  level,  but  it  pos- 
sesses a  diversity  of  colour  almost  pecuhar  to  itself.  The  recurring 
contrast  of  woodland  and  cultivation,  which  brings  out  so  vividly 
the  beauties  of  each,  may  be  seen  on  a  more  imposing  though  not 
so  wide  a  scale  in  the  noble  glades  of  the  Sub-Himalayan  Forests ; 
and  the  Central  Provinces  only  share  with  the  rest  of  Central  India 
and  with  the  D  e  c  c  a  n  the  alternation  of  hill  and  valley,  wood  and 
river,  which  is  so  grateful  to  eyes  fatigued  by  the  lengthened  same- 

^,      ^    , .  ness    of  dusty    Indian  plains.     But    pro- 

N  a  r  b  a  d  a  country.  _     ,  ^ 

bably  m  no  part  of  India  are  the  changes  of 
soil  and  vegetation  more  rapid  and  marked  than  in  the  N  a  r  b  a  d  a 
country.  In  the  pleasant  winter  months  the  eye  may  range  over 
miles  of  green  corn-lands,  only  broken  by  low  black  boundary  ridges 
or  dark  twisting  footpaths.  The  horizon  is  boimded  here  and  there 
by  hill-ranges,  which  seem  to  rise  abruptly  from  the  plain,  but  on 
coming  nearer  to  them  the  heavj^  green  of  their  slopes  is  found  to 
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be  divided  from  the  softer  hues  of  the  young  wheat  by  broad  belts  of 
gravelly  soil — ^here  carpeted  with  short  sward  and  dotted  with  noble 
trees — there  uncovered  and  contrasting  their  brown-red  tints  with  the 
deep  black  of  the  valley  lands.     The  epithet  which  occurs  to  almost 

• 

every  English  describer  in  writing  of  these  border  belts  is  "  park-like ;" 
but  though  the  smoothness  of  the  surface  and  the  noble  growth  of 
the  Mhowa  trees — too  valuable  to  fear  the  axe — ^may  favour  the  illu- 
sion, the  velvety  freshness  of  BngUsh  scenery  is  wanting  to  complete  it. 
It  is  only  in  favoured  reaches  of  the  rivers,  where  the  pools  never 
dry,  that  the  water-loving  shrubs  keep  their  verdure  and  brilliancy 
throughout  the  year ;  and  even  here  the  charm  of  rippling  water  and 
gratefiil  shade  may  not  be  free  from  that  element  of  terror  which 
associates  itself  with  all  Indian  conceptions  of  beauiy.  Often  the  over- 
hanging  rock,  with  its  curtain  of  foliage,  or  the  clump  of  bushes  in 
the  middle  of  a  sparkling  eddy,  which  an  artist  would  select  to  draw, 
is  the  very  retreat  which  a  tiger  has  chosen  for  his  summer  lair, 
and  though  the  high  rewards  now  paid  for  wild  beasts  are  telling  on 
their  numbers,  the  dwellers  on  these  secluded  river-banks  have  still 
many  a  tale  to  recount  of  cattle  lost,  or  even  of  human  lives 
sacrificed. 

One  almost  universal  characteristic  of  the  rivers  is  their  limpidity. 

Even  in  the  lowlands  the  strength  of  their 
e  rivers.  currents  cuts  down  through  the  deep  soil 

to  the  rock  beneath ;  while  in  their  rapid  descent  through  the  rocky 
valleys  of  the  hiU-country  they  gather  up  no  discolouring  load  of 
earthy  matters ;  and  the  play  of  the  water  on  successive  formations  of 
almost  every  known  class  and  texture  produces  an  endless  variety 
of  form  and  combination,  ranging  from  the  deep  weedless  pools, 
separated  by  dark  barriers,  of  the  streams  which  cross  the  basaltic 
region,  to  the  clear  sandy  beds  of  the  rivers  passing  through  the 
metamorphic  and  sandstone  formations. 

The  tortuous  gorge  of  white  marble  through  which  the  N  a  r  b  a  d  a 

winds  with  a  deep  silent  course  is  now  well 

known    to    Indian  tourists,   but  there  are 

many  spots,  hidden  away  in  comers  of  little-travelled  districts,  which 
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are  as  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  It  is  often  said  that  the  Hindus  have 
no  appreciation  of  natural  beauties,  but  there  is  scarcely  one  of 
these  lovely  spots,  however  secluded,  that  has  not  been  selected  to 
point  some  ancient  legend,  or  to  adorn  the  favoured  abode  of  some 
deity.  AtAmarkantak,  where  the  Eastern  hills  reach  their  culmi- 
nating point,  in  a  coimtry  so  rugged  and  dijficult,  that  till  of  compa- 
ratively late  years  no  European  traveller  had  visited  it,  the  sources  of 
the  sacred  Nar  b  ada  are  guarded  by  a  little  colony  of  priests,  who 
have  reared  their  temples  in  the  middle  of  the  solitary  forests.  West- 
wards, the  caves  and  awfiil  gorges  of  the  M  a  h  a  d  e  o  group,  which 
may  some  day  become  the  marvels  of  a  hill  sanitarium,  are  held  so 
sacred  that  many  hundreds  of  pilgrims  have  lost  their  lives  from 
fatigue  and  cholera  in  scaling  the  difficult  approaches  to  them.*  The 
group  of  temples  atMuktagiri  inBetul,  though  selected  by 
Fergussont  as  a  type  of  Jain  architecture,  owe  their  reputation  as 
much  to  their  picturesque  position  in  a  wooded  valley,  at  the  foot  of  a 
waterfall,  as  to  the  art  and  taste  shown  in  their  construction.  But  it 
would  be  endless  to  enumerate  instances.  From  this  hill  is  heard  the 
sound  of  fairy  drums,— in  that  lake  are  seen  reflected  the  ruins  of  a 
buried  city ;  here  the  hill-sides  have  been  hollowed  into  rude  tem- 
pleg^ — there  the  confluence  of  two  rivers  is  marked  by  some  soUtary 
temple  on  the  bluff  below  which  the  waters  meet.  In  short  almost 
every  spot  of  eminent  natural  beauty  or  interest  has  been  appropriated 
by  a  religion  which,  however  debased,  still  retains  something  of  the 
form,  if  not  of  the  spirit,  of  nature  worship. 

On  the   Satpuras  the  alternations   of  scenery  are  even  more 

frequent  than  in  the  low  country.  The  hills 
are  higher  and  more  abrupt,  the  black-soil 
deposits  are  deeper,  and  the  water-supply  is  more  abundant.  Hence 
in  the  midst  of  the  grim  rolling  plateaus  of  basalt  there  often  may 
be  found  little  valleys  cultivated  like  gardens, — oases  of  sugarcane 
and  opium,  which,  but  for  their  incwjessibihty,  would  tempt  away  the 


*  The  yearly  fair  is  now  stopped. 

t "  History  of  Architecture,'*  vol.  ii.  p.  632  (1867). 
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best  cultivators  of  the  plains.  It  is  thought  that  in  some  of  these 
upland  basins — where  the  winds  are  cooled  by  passing  over  miles  of 
natural  vegetation,  and  the  air  even  in  May  is  clear  and  hght — tea, 
coffee,  and  other  delicate  plants  might  be  raised  with  success,  but  the 
obstacles  which  have  so  long  retarded  the  settlement  of  these  plateaus, 
though  partially  smoothed  away,  still  exist,  and  can  only  be  surmounted 
by  patient  and  continued  energy.  It  is  from  steady  settlers,  pushing 
their  way  by  slow  degrees,  rather  than  from  speculating  farmers,  that 
the  reclamation  of  these  wastes  must  be  hoped.  Much  has  been  done  to 
open  out  the  country  of  late  years.  Railways  from  either  coast  run 
up  to  within  a  few  miles  both  of  the  southern  and  northern  limits  of 
the  plateau,  and  there  is  no  more  travelled  highway  than  the  road 
which,  running  through  its  heart,  forms  the  central  link  of  communi- 
cation between  C  ale  utta  and  Bombay.  Not  many  years  ago  the 
passes,  which  would  now  scarcely  excite  notice  but  for  the  boldness  of 
their  scenery,  were  looked  forward  to,  days  beforehand,  with  dread 
by  cartmen,  and  most  of  the  carriage  of  the  country  was  effected  by 
means  of  pack-bullocks.  The  valleys  were  sufficiently  smooth  and 
easy  in  the  fair  weather,  but  a  few  hours'  rain  would  convert  the 
track  through  them  into  a  trough  of  deep  black  compost,  in  which 
every  step  was  a  labour  to  the  most  hghtly  laden  animal.  It  was 
not  till  many  layers  of  metal  had  been  sucked  in  that  the  road  was 
consolidated;  and  the  local  engineering  department  has  now  laid 
down  the  principle  that  black-soil  roads  should  be  constructed  "  on 
the  principles  applicable  to  a  morass." 

These  are  some  of  the  difficulties  which  lock  up  vast  unoccupied 
,    ^   ,      ,        .       areas  aaainst  settlers.     The  present  state  of 

Removal  of  obstacles  toits      ,,      ,        ,  ^    ,  ,  ^        i  .  i      .i 

settlement.  the  trunk-road  shows  how  completely  they 

can  be  overcome ;  but  its  great  cost  must,  on 
the  other  hand,  preclude  the  repetition  of  a  similar  attempt  from  local 
resources  and  for  mere  local  interests.  Year  by  year,  however,  some- 
thing is  added  by  the  Forest  Department  to  its  system  of  roads ;  some- 
thing is  done  by  district  officers  to  smooth  the  more  difficult  ascents  or 
to  improve  the  crossings  of  streams.  As  these  attempts,  added  to  more 
direct  measures  of  encouragement,  attract  by  degrees  a  few  enterprising 
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farmers  from  the  plains  to  take  up  the  virgin  land  which  awaits  them, 
the  increasing  revenues  and  importance  of  the  upland  districts  will  give 
those  interested  in  their  improvement  the  opportunity  of  working  for  it 
on  a  larger  scale ;  and  though  they  may  never  attain  the  prosperity 
which  tradition  assigns  to  them  in  the  best  days  of  the  aboriginal 
princes,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  day  is  not  very  far  distant  when 
advancing  cultivation  shall  be  strong  enough  to  neutralise  the  evil 
influences  of  the  jungle,  and  the  life  of  a  settler  in  these  forests  ^hall 
be  no  longer  a  constant  battle  against  tigers  and  malaria.  At  pre- 
sent it  is  almost  incredible  how  quickly  the  ground  which  the  hand 
of  man  has  patiently  gained,  inch  by  inch,  is  swallowed  up  again  by 
the  jungle,  when  the  pressure  of  regular  occupation  is  for  a  moment 
intermitted.  Sir  William  Sleeman,  writing  in  1826,  records  how  a  few 
days'  ill-judged  zeal  on  the  part  of  a  mere  underhng  threw  a  flourish- 
ing tract  of  country  out  of  cultivation  for  years,  and  completely  closed 
a  line  of  road.  There  had  been  a  bad  season,  and  yet  the  collection 
of  the  revenue  had  been  pressed  on  in  one  of  the  wilder  subdivisions 
of  the  Narsinghpur  district,  without  allowance  or  consideration, 
by  an  overzealous  sub-collector.  The  hill  cultivators,  at  no  time  much 
devoted  to  their  holdings,  did  not  care  to  bear  up  against  fresh  diffi- 
culties, and  deserted  in  a  body.  When  better  times  came  it  was  found 
impossible  to  re-populate  the  deserted  villages,  for  they  had  been  so 
grown  over  by  jungle  in  a  year  or  two  that  the  very  village  sites  needed 
clearing,  and  tigers  had  so  readily  occupied  the  new  coverts  thus  made 
for  them,  that  even  travellers  shunned  the  country •*  The  district  of 
M  a  n  d  1  a  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Narbada  is  an  instance  of  the 
same  kind,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale,  if  tradition  is  to  be  believed. 
It  is  said  to  have  once  returned  a  State  revenue  of  over  ten  lakhs  of 
rupees  (£100,000),  but  its  total  assessment  is  now  only  Rs.  56,516, 
or  little  more  than  £5,000  a  year.  The  high  rewards  now  ofiered 
for  tigers  have,  however,  done  so  much  to  lessen  danger  from  this 
source,  that  it  may  be  almost  left  out  of  account  in  many  places  in 
estimating  the  drawbacks  to  jungle  settlement.  But  there  are  still 
some  great  unbroken  tracts  of  forest  on  which  man  has  as  yet  made 

• 

*  Narsinghpur  MSS.  Records. 
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BO  little  impression  that  the  sums  allotted  to  keeping  up  communica- 
tions are  spent  almost  entirely  in  clearing  away  the  constantly  en- 
croaching forest,  and  it  was  on  a  road  of  this  kind  that  one  tigress 
killed,  in  1867-68,  135  men  and  women.* 

Though  these  jungle  lands  occupy  an  immense  area  in  the  Cen- 
tral Provinces,  very  small  part  of  it  is  really 

Forest  country.  i      ,  i      «  m  i  .       /•  ^i 

valuable  forest.  The  total  extent  ot  the 
Provinces,  including  Feudatoryships,  is  computed  to  be  111,121 
square  miles,  of  which  only  29,656  square  miles,  or  Uttle  more  than 
one-fourth,  are  cultivated.  Of  this  vast  mass  of  waste  land  not 
above  4,000  square  miles  have  yet  been  reserved  as  State  forests. 
The  rest  is  principally  covered  by  scrub  jungle,  which,  though  often 
rich  in  wild  fruit  and  other  forest  produce,  supplies  little  wood 
of  value  for  purposes  of  construction.  On  these  rugged  heights 
and  stony  plateaus  the  thin  soil  can  never  have  furnished  susten- 
ance for  fine  timber;  but  there  is  a  large  residue  of  rich  sheltered 
grazing  lands,  which  would  have  been  clothed  with  forest  trees  but 
for  the  improvidence  of  former  generations.  Not  only  was  timber 
recklessly  cut,  often  with  so  little  regard  to  the  cost  of  its  removal, 
that  it  was  allowed  to  lie  where  it  fell,  but  each  one  of  the  more  valu- 
able trees  had  its  own  special  enemy.  The  teak  tree  was  the  favourite 
prey  of  charcoal-burners,  who  from  its  close-grained  wood  produced 
fuel  of  the  strongest  and  most  concentrated  kind.  The  sal  {skorea 
robusta)  when  tapped  supplies  a  valuable  resin,  and  hence  vast  num- 
bers of  these  noble  trees  were  slowly  killed  by  girdling.  Even  more 
universally  destructive  was  the  habit  of  ddhyaf  cultivation,  now 
fortunately  on  the  wane. 

*  In  the  C  h  d  n  d  4  district. 

t  The  VttAya  system  of  cultivation  is  thus  described  by  Captain  H.  C.  £.  Ward  in 
his   Mandla  Settlement  Report,  paras.  109 — 112: — 

"  1 09.  As  the  Dahya  cultivation  comprises  no  small  amount  of  the  general  area,  I  will 
endeavour  to  describe  it  clearly.  With  no  other  instrument  of  agriculture  but  their  axe,  and 
a  small  sickle  (hansid)  it  is  astonishing  to  see  the  extent  of  clearing  one  village  of  B  aigas 
makes  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  on  which  their  village  is  located. 

'*  110.  Until  lately  it  was  their  habit  to  select  the  spots  for  their  Duhya  with  ati 
utter  disregard  for  all  the  rules  of  Forest  conservancy.  Where  the  trees  are  large  and 
most  numerous,  there  would  (he  B  a  i  g  a  resort,  and  in  the  cold-weather  months  cut  down 
sufficient  wood  to  cover  pretty  closely  the  whole  of  the  area  he  meant  to  bring  under 
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Tlie  system  of  Forest  conservancy  introduced  in  1860  has  not  j^et 
had  time  to  repair  the  ravages  of  centuries,  and  the  northern  part  of 

• 

the  province  is  abnoBt  without  tree-forests,  except  in  the  wild  inac- 
cessible country  where  the  highlands  merge  into  the  valley,  around 
and  below  the  sources  of  the  sacred  river  at  A  m  a  r  k  a  n  t  a  k,  or  in  the 

ca1ti?ation.  In  May  and  June,  just  before  the  setting  in  of  the  rains,  this  wood,  and  the 
brushwood  in  which  it  has  fallen,  is  set  fire  to,  and  almost  before  the  fire  is  out  the 
Baig^s  may  be  seen  raking  ap  the  ashes,  and  spreading  them  over  the  whole 
surface  of  their  field.  This  is  done  either  with  a  bundle  of  thorns,  or  with  long 
bamboos,  until  there  is  a  superstratum  of  about  an  inch  of  ashes  spread  over  the  ground. 
In  these  ashes  they  sow  Kodo  (pcupalum  frumentaceum),  Kutki  {panicum  miliaceum), 
and  occasionally  a  poor  specimen  of  rice  called  here  Baigdna,  From  being  on  the  side 
of  a  hill,  the  ashes  are  cut  up  into  furrows  by  the  action  of  the  rains,  and  often  much  of 
the  seed  must  be  washed  away  altogether ;  but  sufficient  seems  to  remain  for  the  B  a  i  g  d '  a 
wants.  When  sown,  the  field  is  fenced  round  very  roughly  and  strongly,  small  trees  being 
felled  so  as  to  fall  one  on  to  the  other ;  the  interstices  are  filled  in  with  bamboos,  and 
the  boughs  are  carefully  interlaced,  so  that  the  smallest  kind  of  deer  cannot  effect  an 
entrance*  In  addition  to  this>  where  there  is  any  danger  of  the  crops  being  eaten  up  by 
buffaloes  or  bison,  which  push  through  any  ordinary  fence,  the  B  a  i  g  d  s  bury  a  line  of 
broad-bladcd  spears,  called  dansds,  in  the  ground,  at  about  the  spot  where  these  beasts 
would  land  if  they  jumped  the  fence  ;  they  then  watch  their  opportunity,  and  sneaking 
round  to  the  opposite  side,  gi^e  a  series  of  yells,  which  send  the  cattle  off  terrified 
OTer  or  through  the  fence.  Generally  more  than  one  is  wounded,  and  often  one  killed 
on  the  spot ;  the  rest,  once  started,  make  straight  away,  and  never  visit  that  field  again* 
In  the  fences  round  these  •*  Bemars,*'  as  these  patches  of  cultivation  are  called,  are 
usually  two  or  three  cunningly-contrived  traps  for  small  deer,  something  on  the  principle 
of  the  old  figure  of  four,  and  several  nooses  for  peacocks,  hares,  &c.  These  the  B  a  i  g  & 
carefully  examines  every  morning,  and  great  is  his  delight  when  occasionally  he  finds  a 
panther  crushed  under  one  of  the  figure-of-four  traps. 

"111.  One  of  these  ** -fftfwiflr^"  lasts  the  Baigi  at  the  outside  three  years.  He 
usually  leaves  sufficient  wood  on  the  ground  the  first  season  to  last  for  a  second  season!^ 
burning ;  the  third  year,  if  by  chance  he  should  make  up  his  mind  to  stick  to  i^'ne 
field  for  so  long,  his  labour  is  much  enhanced,  as  he  has  to  cut  and  drag  the  wo0d  for 
some  little  distance  and  lay  it  over  his  fields;  in  addition  to  this,  the  outturn  of  the 
crops  falls  off  every  year ;  so  that  altogether  the  B  a  i  g  a  has  every  inducement^o  change 
the  locale  of  his  cultivation,  and  where  no  restriction  has  been  put  on  his  ipovements,  as 
a  rule  he  does  so. 

"112.  It  takes  six  or  seven  years  before  one  of  these  old  "  Bemars  "  is  sufficiently 
covered  with  wood  again  to  make  it  worth  the  B  a  i  g  £  '  s  while  to  cultivate  it  a  second 
time ;  in  three  years  it  is  probably  densely  covered  with  brushwood  ;  but  this,  if  burnt, 
leaves  so  little  ash,  that  it  has  to  be  largely  supplemented  with  timber ;  and  as  this  has 
been  previously  cut  all  round  the  clearing,  it  becomes  a  work  of  supererogation  to  take 
up  one  of  these  old  plots  before  the  wood  has  well  grown,  when  other  and  more  suitablr 
land  is  available." 
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deep  valley  of  the  D  e  n  w  a,  hemmed  in  between  the  S  a  t  p  u  r  a  plateau 
and  the  precipitous  masses  of  the  M  a  h  a  d  e  o  hills.  It  is  further  south, 
•  in  the  hill  Chiefships  which  border  the  N  a g p u r  and  Chhattis- 
g  a  r  h  plains,  that  the  natural  forests  have  suflfered  least.  In  these 
almost  unexplored  wilds  the  population  is  too  scanty  to  have  made 
any  serious  impression  on  the  dense  woods  which  surround  them. 

Passing  from  the  hills  and  forests  to  the  lowlands  again,  it  may 
,  be   said  that   the  western   portion  of  the 

Nagpur  plain   has  little   to   distinguish 

it  in  external  character  from  the  country  north  of  the  "  Ghats,'' 
There  are  the  same  low  volcanic  hills,  and  the  same  deep  black- 
soil  bottoms ;  but  to  the  east,  in  the  Bhandara  and  parts  of  the 
Chan  da  district,  comes  in  the  far  more  picturesque  metamorphic 
formation.  Here  the  soil  may  be  hghter,  but  the  intermixture  of  hill- 
ranges  and  the  levels  of  the  country  lend  themselves  to  the  construc- 
tion of  magnificent  reservoirs,  which  contribute  as  much  to  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery  as  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  In  this  "  Lake 
Region"  an  irrigation  tank  "  is  not  a  piece  of  water  with  regular  banks, 
*'  crowned  with  rows  or  avenues  of  trees,  with  an  artificial  dyke  and 
"  sluices,  and  with  fields  around  it,  but  it  is  an  irregular  expanse  of 
"  water  ;  its  banks  are  formed  by  rugged  hills,  covered  with  low  forests 
**that  fringe  the  water  where  the  wild  beasts  repair  to  drink;  its 
"  dykes,  mainly  shaped  out  of  spurs  from  the  hills,  are  thrown  athwart 
"  the  hollows,  a  part  only  being  formed  by  masonry ;  its  sluices  often 
^,^—i v^^"  consist  of  chasms  or  fissures  in  the  rock ;  its  broad  surface  is  often, 
Xas  the  monsoon  approaches,  lashed  into  surging  and  crested  waves."* 
TEe  largest  of  these  lakes — that  atNawegao  n — is  seventeen  miles 
in  cimumference,  and  has  a  depth  in  places  of  90  feet,  the  average 
depth  being  40  feet.  The  whole  of  this  vast  water  storage  has  been 
effected  by  v  means  of  two  embankments  350  and  540  yards  in  length 
respectively. 

The  Nagpur  plain  is  terminated  on  the  east  by  a  rocky  barrier 
^ ,  ,        ,  ,  which  divides  it  from  the  low-lyinsf  plateau 

Chhattisgarh.  ,  ^-.       ^^,  ,  ,       ^,  . 

known  as  U  h  h  a  1 1 1  s  g  a  r  h,  or  the  "  thu'tv- 


*  Sir  R,  Temple's  Adm-nistration  Report  of  the  Central  Proviuces,  for  1861-C2,  p. 6. 
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six  forts."     Land-locked  on  every  side  by  deep  forests  or  hill-passes, 
and  remote  from  all  centres,  whether  of  eastern  or  more  modern 
western  civilisation,  this  little  principality  was  till  of  comparatively 
late  years  the  least  known  portion  of  the  obscurest  division  of  India. 
Its  central  portion  is  an  open  plain,  now  so  fertile  that  it  is  known  to  the 
bands  of  B  a  n  j  a  r  a  s,  who  annually  come  with  their  long  train  of  pack 
cattle  to  carry  off  its  surplus  produce,  as  ^Khalauti^^  or  the  *  Land  of  the 
Threshing-floors.'*      But  this  agricultural  wealth  is  new.   The  marks 
of  human  settlement  have  not  hitherto  gone  beyond  the  bare  necessi- 
ties of  agricultural  life,  and  the  great  central  plain  of  C  h  h  a  1 1  i  s- 
g  a  r  h  is   to  the  eye  most  uninviting.     Nature  has   provided  a  wide 
extent  of  fertile  soil,  and  settlers  have  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  multiplied  and  prospered ;   but  they  have  not  yet  had  time, 
nor  perhaps    gained    confidence,  to   surround  themselves   with  the 
amenities  of  Indian  life.     Great  consignments  of  grain  are  sent  out 
almost    annually    to    feed   the    cotton-growing  population   of    the 
W  a  r  d  h  a  valley,  and  even  now  Chattisgarh  exports   wheat  to 
the  wheat  country  round  Jabalpur,  and  rice  to  the  rice  country 
lying  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Mahanadi.t     But  the  granary   of 
other  countries  is  as  yet  rich  in  nothing  but  grain.     In  ordinary 
seasons  the  poorest  cultivator  revels  in  food,  only  to  feel  its  depri- 
vation more  keenly  when  rain  fails  and  nature  stints  her  supplies ; 
but  he  is  ill  clothed  and  ill  lodged ;  he  drinks  dirty  water ;  and  he 
has  heard  of  and  seen  such  terrible  suffering  from  pestilence,  that  the 
name  of  cholera  is  enough  to  set  the  whole  country  in  wild  commo- 
tion.    There  are,  perhaps,  few  who  would  realise  in  the  long  treeless 
plain,  with  its  frequent  clusters  of  mud  huts,  afid  borders  of  inhospi- 
table ravine  and  jungle,  the  capabilities  of  a  country  wliich,  even  in  its 
present  raw  stage,  supports  ita  own  three  milUons,  and  in  spite   of 
difficult  communications  sends  out  of  its  surplus  enough  to  feed  some 
two  hundred  thousand  more  annually. 


*  The  original  meaning  of  this  word  is  somewhat  uncertain.  By  the  people  of  the 
country  it  is  pronounced  as  written  above.  It  may  be  derived  either  from  Khdlutu 
signifying  *low  rice  land';  or  from  Khaldvati,  meaning  'abounding  in  threshing-floors.' 

fill  1868-59  the  exports  were,  wheat  to  J  ab  a  1  p  d  r,  211,587  mounds;  rice  to 
Mahiaadf  Tallev,  53,504  maunds. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

GEOLOGY. 

Diversity  of  the  geological  character  of  the  country — General  correspondence  of  geologi- 
cal and  physical  areas — Geological  groups.  Crystalline  and  metamorphic  rocks — 
Sub-metamorphic  rocks — Findkyan  series — Coal-bearing  rocks — Subdivisions — 
Sit  p.u  r  A  coal-fields — Western  limit — B  i  1  ^  s  p  u  r  coal-fields — W  a  r  d  h  ^  River 
coal-fields — G  o  d  ^  v  a  r  (  and  P  r  a  n  h  1 1  k—Kdmthi  sub-group — Panehet  series — 
Jabulpur  beds — Mahiuleo  beds — Lametd  beds — Intertrappean  series — Deccan 
trap  features — Post  trappean  deposits — Tertiary  conglomerates— Ossiferous  gravels 
— Stone  implements — Saline  sands  and  clays — Surface  soils — Regar, 

(For  the  following  sketch  of  the  geology  of  the  provinces  I  ara 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  T.  Oldham,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Superintendent 
of  the  Greological  Survey  of  India.) 

To  give  a  general  description  of  the  geological  structure  of  the 

Central  Provinces  in  any  detail  would  in- 

sion  of  the  geology  of  India  at  large,  as 
these  provinces  contain  representatives  of  almost  all  the  formations 
known  to  occur  within  Indian  Umits,  although  frequently  these  are 
much  better  seen  in  other  districts,  and  ought  therefore  more  correctly 
to  be  described  in  connection  with  the  locality  where  the  most  typical 
sections  occur.  In  the  very  brief  notice  which  follows  I  am  there- 
fore compelled  to  presuppose  a  certain  amount  of  acquaintance  with 
Indian  rocks,  and  the  classification  of  them.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
state  that  the  few  descriptions  which  follow  have  been  drawn  up  under 
great  pressure  as  to  time,  and  while  actively  engaged  in  field  work  of 
an  important  and  intricate  nature,  and  away  from  all  maps  and  records. 

The  Central  Provinces,  divided  into  nineteen  districts,  naturallv 

group  themselves  into  separate  areas,  corres- 
geotga^r/ph^Sl^L.!'    podding  to  weU-marked  physical  features. 

These  again  have  in  a  similar  way  a  general 
agreement  with  the  geological  structure.  To  the  north  the  districts 
of  Sagar  and  Damoh  are  altogether  on  the  Vindhyan  plateau,  and 
a  large  part  of  their  surface  is  formed  of  the  deposits  to  which  the  name 
Vindhyan  has  been  given .     These  are,  however,  concealed  over  consider- 
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able  areas  by  the  overfloAving  volcanic  rocks  of  the  great  D  e  c  c  a  n 
trap  area.  Physically  also  these  districts  (as  is  all  the  Vindhyan 
plateau)  are  connected  with  the  country  to  the  north,  all  the  drainage 
of  the  area  being  into  the  Ganges  valley.  Immediately  to  the  south 
of  the  Vindhyan  escarpment,  along  the  marked  depression  of  the 
Narbada  valley,  lie  the  four  districts  of  Jabalpur,  Narsingh- 
pur,  Hoshangabad,  and  N  i  m  a  r  (taking  them  in  order  from 
east  to  west),  which  are  in  great  part  on  alluvial  and  tertiary  deposits, 
with  a  narrow  belt  of  older  rocks  along  the  southern  side  of  the  valley. 
South  of  the  N  a  r  b  a  d  a  valley  rise  the  extensive  highlands  constitu- 
ting the  S  a  t  p  u  r  a  range,  or  its  continuation,  which  are  in  great  part 
formed  of  the  D  e  c  c  a  n  traps  resting  upon  crystalline  rocks,  or  upon 
sandstone  and  other  rocks  of  later  date.  Of  this  region  M  a  n  d  1  a 
occupies  the  extreme  eastern  end,  bounded  by  the  steep  escarpment 
of  the  trappean  plateau,  near  to  the  edge  of  which  the  N  a  r  b  a  d  a 
River  ha  s  its  source  atAmarkantak.  Along  this  same  range  to  the 
west  lie  parts  of  Balagh  at,  Seoni,  Chhindwara,  and  Betul. 
South  and  south-east  of  the  S  a  t  p  u  r  a  ranges  lie  the  remaining  dis- 
tricts. Bilaspur,  Raipur,  and  Sambalpur  lie  in  the  great 
drainage  basin  of  the  Mahanadi.  The  two  former  occupy  the  low 
plain  country  of  Chhattisgarh,  formed  principally  on  rocks 
believed  to  belong  to  the  Vindhyan  series,  with  a  part  of  their  area 
covered  by  coal-bearing  rocks.  Sambalpur  is  in  a  rugged  jungly 
country  composed  of  crystalline  and  metamorphic  rocks.  The  great 
drainage  basin  of  the  Godavari  on  the  other  hand  includes  N a g- 
pur,  Bhandara,  Wardha,  Chan  da,  and  Sironcha.  These 
districts  have  no  very  considerable  elevation.  The  two  first  are  prin- 
cipally on  gneissose  rocks,  with  much  trap  inNagpur;  Wardha 
is  almost  entirely  on  trap-rocks ;  C h a n d a  and  Sironcha  have  a 
very  varied  structure,  including  more  or  less  of  all  the  formations  that 

have  been  named. 

. 

These  formations   may  be   noticed  in  ascending  order.      The 

crystalline  and  metamorphic  rocks  have  not 

Geological  groups.  ^g  y^^  j^e^n  described  in  any  great  detail. 

roS?"^^'"'''  """"^  metamorphic  Q^^jsg  ^f  different  varieties,  often  highly  gra- 
nitoid, predominates.     The  frequency  with 
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which  these  rocks  appear  shows  how  closely  to  the  surface  they  form  the 
substratum  of  the  whole  area.  They  are  found  at  mtervals  all  round  the 
irregular  boundary  or  border  of  the  trappean  rocks,  rising  in  several 
places  nearly  to  the  full  height  of  the  plateau.  The  principal  areas 
occupied  by  them  are  in  N a g p u r  and  Bhandara  and  in  B e t  u  1. 
Also  inSambalpura  very  large  area  is  formed  of  these  rocks ;  but 
this  is  naturally  connected  with,  and  belongs  to  the  great  Gneissic  area  of 
Bengal.     In  obscure  relation  to  the  gneiss  there  occasionally  appear 

sub-metamorphic  rocks,  schists,  slates,  and 

Sub-metamorphic  rocks.  . 

quartzites.  These  may  be  seen  at  many 
points  along  the  borders  of  the  N  a  r  b  a  d  a  valley,  from  the  north-east 
of  Jab  alp  ur  into  Nimar. 

The  greeitVindhijan  series  of  strata  which  form  so  prominent  and 
^.  ^-  important  a  feature  in  the  ffeoloffv  of  H  i  n- 

Vindhyan  senes.  ^       ^  .      . 

d  u  s  t  a  n  are  the  next  deposits  in  succession 
of  age  found  in  the  Central  Provinces.  There  is,  however,  a  wide  and 
complete  separation  of  these  from  the  gneissose  rocks.  They  are 
universally  unconformable  to  the  latter,  and  they  exhibit  httle  or  no 
mineral  alteration,  and  only  very  locally  any  marked  mechanical  dis- 
turbance. The  range  or  escarpment,  from  which  the  name  of  the 
series  has  been  adopted,  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  N  a  r- 
b  a  d  a  valley,  and  the  districts  of  S  a  g  a  r  and  D  a  m  o  h  are  occupied 
by  the  upper  member  of  the  series — the  Bhdnrer  and  Rewd  groups. 
Each  of  these  groups  consists  of  a  strong  band  of  sandstone  resting 
upon  shales  with  subordinate  limestone — an  arrangement  which, 
coupled  with  the  nearly  horizontal  position  of  the  beds,  has,  through 
the  operation  of  denudation,  produced  the  peculiar  surface  features  of 
the  country,  namely,  local  plateaus  bounded  by  precipitous  scarps, 
overlooking  broadly  undulating  valley-plains — ^features  even  better 
seen  in  the  Rewa  country.  The  Bijeraghogarh  pargana  in 
the  north-east  comer  of  the  Jabalpur  district  Ues  within  the  geolo- 
gical region  of  the  Son  valley,  where  the  Lower  Vindhyan  rocks 
are  so  well  exposed ;  they  consist  of  less  uniform  alternations  of  shales, 
sandstones,  and  banded  limestones,  with  some  peculiar  compact  silicious 
(cherty  and  jaspery)  layers,  very  homogeneous  and  regularly  bedded. 
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Along  the  entire  southern  margin  of  the  Vindhyan  area  these  rocks 
both  *  Upper '  and  *  Lower '  are  much  crushed  and  contorted,  but 
they  are  only  locally  (in  the  south-west)  penetrated  by  igneous  rocks, 
probably  of  the  same  period  as  those  of  the  great  basaltic  area.  The 
extensive  plains  ofBilaspur  and  R  a  i  p  li  r  are  formed  on  rocks  very 
similar  in  composition,  arrangement,  and  external  relations  to  those  of 
the  Lower  Vindhyan  formation  as  seen  to  the  north,  and  these  extend 
from  here  along  the  upper  courses  of  the  M  a  h  d  n  a  d  i  into  very  close 
proximity,  if  not  actual  continuity,  with  the  similar  deposits  in  the 
Chanda  and  Sironchd  districts,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Central  Provinces  to  the  south,  extend  at  intervals  into  the  Madras 
Presidency,  where  they  cover  an  immense  area  in  the  K  a  d  d  a  p  d  and 
K  a  r  n  u  1  districts.  Our  knowledge  of  these  detached  areas  is  not 
as  yet  sufficient  to  justify  an  assertion  that  they  were  once  continuous, 
although  the  striking  identity  in  Hthological  character  of  the  several 
deposits  lends  strong  support  to  this  view.  Throughout  all  these  widely- 
extended  deposits  there  is  constant  physical  evidence  of  their  having 
been  accumulated  in  comparatively  shallow  water,  and  so  far  under 
physical  conditions  favoiu'able  to  life.  The  sandstones  are  false-bedded 
and  beautifully  rippled  on  their  surfaces,  each  successive  bed  often  for 
hundreds  of  feet  in  thickness  showing  its  own  ripple-marked  surface. 
Nor  is  there  anything  in  their  mineralised  condition  to  suggest  the 
chance  of  subsequent  obUteration  of  organic  remains,  had  they  ever 
been  imbedded  or  become  fossilised.  Yet  no  success  has  hitherto  re- 
warded our  most  careftil  searchings  for  such  traces  of  early  existences. 

Passing  upwards  in  the  historical  succession  of  rocks,  we  find  in 
^   , ,      .         ,  India  a  wide  gap  in  the  Gteoloffical  record 

Coal-bearing  rocks.  ^^^  ° 

between  the  Vindhyan  rodks  just  alluded  to 
and  the  next  succeeding  series  of  deposits,  in  which  are  included  the 
coal-bearing  rocks.  The  whole  face  of  the  country  wherever  these 
occur  must  have  been  entirely  remodelled  by  long-continued  denuda- 
tion and  other  causes  before  the  commencement  of  the  deposit  of  this 
great  plant-bearing  series  of  beds.  This  series  has  attracted  much 
attention,  both  from  its  economic  importance,  and  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  in  all  its  groups  more  or  less  fossiliferous.     And  the  proper  sub- 

4  cpff 
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division  of  it  as  represented  at  distant  localities  has  been  tlie  sulsject 

of  much  study.     Nor  has  the  detailed  examination  of  the  country  yet 

been  suflficiently  extended  to  admit  of  a  final  decision  of  this  question. 

Three  great  groups  have,  however,  been  thoroughly  established — 

the  Talchir^  the  Damudd^  and  the  Panchet 

Subdivisions.  ,  ^  •  /•    ■■  i 

rocks,  and  representatives  of  these  three 
great  groups  have  been  found  wherever  the  general  series  occurs.  It 
is  only  as  to  the  exact  limits  of  each  that  any  question  still  exists, 
which  can  only  be  answered  after  more  detailed  examination.  This 
question  is,  however,  of  high  practical  importance,  because  of  the  three 
series  which  I  have  mentioned  only  one  is  proved  to  contain  workable 
beds  of  coal.  The  Talchir  rocks  below  contain  no  coal,  and  the  Panchet 
rocks  above  are  equally  without  any  coals,  the  whole  of  the  workable 
beds  of  coal  of  this  geological  epoch  being  found  confined  to  the 
Dam&dd  rocks. 

The  largest  area  occupied  by  the  rocks  of  this  great  series  within 

the  Central  Provinces  Ues  in  the  hilly  region 

Sitpnr A  coal-field.  ^^    ^^^     ^^^^^i    of    Hoshangdbdd   and 

Narsinghpur,  partly  within  the  boundaries  of  these  districts,  but 
principally  belonging  to  Chhindwara,  and  embracing  the  P  a c h- 
marhi  orMahadeo  hiUs.  At  the  base  of  the  series  we  find  the 
characteristic  deposits  of  the  Talchir  groyxp — greenish  silt  beds,  breaking 
up  into  small  splintery  flakes  and  sharp  fi-agments,  and  hence  called 
*  needle  shales,'  and  greenish  brown  or  whitish  earthy  felspathic  sand- 
stones, in  either  of  which  pebbles  and  large  boulders  are  often  irregu- 
larly scattered.  Often  these  are  very  numerous  and  form  a  distinct 
bed,  to  which,  from  its  peculiar  constitution,  the  name  of  "  Boulder"  Bed 
has  been  given.  These  rocks,  generally  speaking,  are  found  at  the 
edges  of  the  field,  or  weathered  out  in  the  deep  valleys.  The  thickness 
of  this  group  is  variable,  never  very  great,  and  it  is  locally  altogether 
over-lapped.  In  the  Narbadait  covers  by  far  the  larger  portion  of 
the  area.  As  noticed,  no  coal  has  ever  been  found  in  the  Talchir  rocks, 
and  very  rarely  any  of  the  dark  carbonaceous  shales  which  are  so  fi'e- 
quent  an  accompaniment  of  coal,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  thin  and 
irregulai-  streaks  which  invariably  mark  the  transition  of  these  Tdlchh 
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rocks  into  the  DamMA  (Bardkar)  rocks  above.  This  DamMd  series  is 
chiefly  made  up  of  thick-bedded,  often  coarse  felspathio  sandstones,  with 
subordinate  beds  of  blue  and  carbonaceous  shales  and  coal.  In  Ben- 
gal and  towards  the  east  this  series  is  of  great  thickness,  and  is  easily 
divisible  into  several  distinct  groups.  But  towards  the  west  and  the 
Central  Provinces  the  series  is  of  much  diminished  thickness,  and  the 
subdivisions  so  well  marked  in  Ben  gal  are  not  recognisable.  The 
beds  of  coal  in  the  same  way  are  much  fewer  and  less  important. 
These  variations  appear  to  have  only  a  local  development  when  viewed 
in  detail,  while  on  a  general  comparison  the  facts  would  seem  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  saying  that  the  Panchet  series,-  which  immediately  succeeds 
the  coal  rocks  assumes  towards  the  west  a  much  greater  thickness  and 
importance  than  in  the  east,  while  the  Damudd  series  has  been  much 
less  developed.  In  the  N  a  r  b  a  d  a  valley  the  latter  series  is  repre- 
sented by  one  group  of  beds  only,  which  belong  to  the  lowermost 
group  recognised  in  Bengal  (the  Bardkar) ,  of  no  great  thickness, 
and  covered  by  an  immense  series  of  sandstones  of  varying  age.     No 

.  trace  of  any  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  this 

■  Western  bmit.  .  ,  m/T  y  /     -r^       /?/ 

greatplant-beanngseries — Talchtr^Damuda, 
or  Panchets — has  been  found  to  the  west  of  about  the  parallel  of  H  o- 
shangabad  (Lokhartalai).  The  DamwcZa  rocks  cover  a  wide 
spread  of  countryround  the  bases  of  the  noble  Pachmarhi  hills,  and 
extend  thence  to  XJ  m  r  e  t  h  and  B  a  r  k  o  i,  about  sixteen  miles  from 

« 

Chhindwara.  They  rest  in  parts  immediately  on  the  gneissose 
rocks,  and  are  frequently  succeeded  directly  by  the  great  trappean 
flows. 

InBilaspur    (Chhattisgarh)    a    large  area    of  widely 

,  ^  , ,  undulating  country  alone:  the  H  a  s  d  u — an 

BiUspdr    coal-fields.  ^    f^x.    hi,    i.  r      \ .     .      ,      .  . 

afiiuent  of  the  M  a  h  a  n  a  d  i — is  also  formed 
of  these  rocks,  and  coal  has  long  been  known  to  exist  there  in  some 
quantity.     The  district  has  not  been  examined  as  yet,  and  no  trust- 
worthy information  exists  as  to  the  quantity  or  quality  of  this  coal. 
In  the  C  h  a  n  d  a  district  again,  and  in  B  e  r  a  r  adjoining,  similar 

Bo/rdkar  rocks  are  found  resting  upon  the 

Wardha  RiTer  coal-fields.        .  ,     -  ^-    mn  7  /   t     -i  i 

characteristic  Taldiir  beds,  and  occupying  a 
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very  small  area  in  the  large  field  of  sandstones  which  there  occur. 
At  least  one  thick  group  of  beds  with  coal  is  known  in  which  the  coal 
itself  exhibits  the  same  characters  which  distinguish  the  bed  in  the 
Barakar  series  elsewhere — ^that  is  there  is  rapid  and  considerable  vari- 
ation in  the  thickness  and  quantity  of  the  coal.  Beds  of  great  thick- 
ness have,  however,  been  met  with,  and  there  is  a  very  large  supply 
therefore  of  useful  fuel. 

Similar  rocks  extend  down  the  valley  of  the  G  o  d  a  v  a  r  i  and  the 

Pranhita  for  a  long  distance,  occurring 

Goddvarf  andPranhfti.      .       j  .     i     -•    ,       i...  .    ^    i  -i 

m  detached  locahties  separated  by  wide 
ridges  of  the  older  formations.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Tal  Biver 
about  fourteen  miles  above  Dumagudem,  both  Tdlchir  and  Damudij 
rocks  occur,  the  latter  containing  coal,  which  form  the  bed  of  the  Kiver 
Goddvari  for  some  distance,  and  have  probably  a  considerable  ex- 
tension ;  and  coal  is  also  known  to  occur  about  thirty-four  miles  to 
the  south  of  the  same  town,  visible  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

We  are  not  as  yet  able  to  speak  so  certainly  of  the  lin[iits  and 
relations  of  the  beds  which  occur  immediately  above  these  coal-bearing 
rocks,  so  far  at  least  as  parts  of  the  country  imder  notice  are  con- 
cerned. In  the  Narbada  valley  coarse  conglomeratic  sandstones 
with  ferruginous  bands,  which  are  believed  to  be  the  representatives  of 
the  Panchet  rocks  of  B  e  n  g  a  1,  come  in  immediate  succession  on  the 
jBam^rbeds  (M  oh  p  a  n  i,  &c.).  And  similar  rocks  occur  in  the  same 
relation  in  the  wide  flats  of  Chhattisgarh,  and  probably  at  the 
intermediate  locality  of  the  Chhindwara  fields. 

But  passing  into  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Godavari,  a  series 
_,,.,.  of  rocks  of  peculiar  Hthological  character 

Kamthi  sub-group.  ^  ° 

and  locally  abounding  in  fossil  plants,  is  met 
with;  no  exact  representatives  of  which  are  as  yet  known  elsewhere. 
In  their  general  mineral  aspects  they  come  very  near  to  the  ordinary 
Pancliet  rocks  of  Bengal,  and  they  appear  to  pass  upwards  into 
undoubted  representatives  of  these,  but  the  prevailing  form  of  fern  of 
which  they  contain  the  fossilised  fironds,  is  one  (Olossopteris  browniana) 
which  is  scarcely  known  to  extend  up  to  the  Panchet  horizon.  These 
beds  would  therefore  seem  to  indicate  either  a  commencement  in  the 
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basin  of  the  G  o  d  a  v  a  r  i  of  the  deposition  of  rocks  having  the  pecu- 
liar minera  character  of  the  Panchet  beds  at  a  much  earlier  period 
than  in  B  e  n  g  a  1  into  which  these  ferns  continued  to  exist :  or  the  flora 
of  the  G  o  d  a  V  a  r  i  basin  had  not  been  subjected  to  the  same  influen- 
cing causes,  resulting  in  a  marked  change  in  its  character,  which  in 
Bengal  led  to  the  well-defined  separation  as  to  fossils  of  the  PaU' 
diets  and  upper  groups  of  the  Dam&da  rocks  (Rdniganj).  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that,  viewed  in  a  very  general  way,  it  gives  the 
truer  representation  of  the  facts  to  consider  these  local  rocks,  not- 
withstanding their  contained  plants,  as  belonging  rather  to  the 
Parhchet  series  than  to  the  Dam&dd.  And  there  is  one  very  im- 
portant practical  reason  for  this  also,  inasmuch  as  no  workable 
coal  has  yet  been  found  in  either  of  these  groups,  while  it  has  invari- 
ably been  seen  to  occur  where  rocks  of  the  undoubted  Damudd  age 
are  developed. 

A  local  name  was  provisionally  given  to  these  rocks  by  Mr.  W. 
Blanford,  who  first  examined  them,  and  as  this  has  been  published 
(although  unintentionally),  it  may  be  retained  as  a  useful  subdivision. 
One  of  the  largest  areas  of  these  rocks  in  the  N  a  g  p  u  r  country  is 
close  to  the  important  military  station  of  K  a  m  t  h  i,  and  firom  this  cir- 
cumstance Mr.  Blanford  spoke  of  them  as  the  Kdmthi  beds.  They 
consist,  hthologically,  of  hard  compact  gritty  sandstones,  fine  varie- 
gated sandstones,  coarse  loose-textured  sandstone,  very  fine-grained 
deep  and  bright  red  and  bufi*  argillaceous  or  argillaceo-silicious  sand- 
stones, and  bands  of  hard  very  ferruginous  pebbly  grits. 

These  rocks  cover  an  area  of  about  twenty-five  miles  long  from 
north-west  to  south-east  near  Kamthi  (Kamthi  to  Kelod), 
and  at  the  broadest  parts  (near  Fatansaongi)  about  eight  miles 
wide.  Over  a  large  portion  of  this  area  the  rocks  are  concealed  by 
thick  alluvial  deposits,  but  they  are  well  seen  atKdmthi,  Silewara, 
Bhokard,  and  south  and  south-east  of  Fatansaongi,  &c.  A 
small  area  of  the  much  older  Tdlchir  rocks  is  seen  north-east  of 
Bhokara,  and  a  small  hill  north-east  of  Fatansaongi.  Two 
other  localities  where  these  rocks  are  seen  have  been  exposed  within 
the  area  of  the  trap-rocks,  these  having  been  removed  by  denudation. 
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One — the  larger  of  the  two — is  close  to  B  e  h  a  r  and  Bazargaon^ 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Nagp  ur  on  the  road  to  A  m  r  a  o  t  i.  The  rocks 
here  are  of  the  same  type,  but  become  more  conglomeratic  towards 
the  top  than  is  seen  near  N  a  g  p  u  r .  The  other  inlier  of  these  rocks 
is  about  thirty-six  miles  north-west  of  N  a  g  p  u  r,  near  the  village  of 
Chorkheri.  The  rocks  extend  over  an  area  of  only  about  six 
and  a  half  square  miles  in  all.  There  is  also  another  very  small  patch 
not  a  mile  long  near  Khutkheri,  about  one  mile  south-east  of  the 
other. 

Passing  further  southward  similar  rocks  are  more  widely  deve- 
loped in  the  C  h  a  n  d  4  district,  and  cover  a  large  area,  concealing  the 
underlying  Bardka/r  beds ;  there  the  rocks  are  as  a  whole  less  fine- 
grained than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  N  a  g  p  u  r,  and  the  tendency  to 
become  more  conglomeratic  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  group  is  still 
more  markedly  exhibited  than  in  the  case  already  noticed.  In  this 
field  also  they  appear  to  be  closely  connected  with,  and  to  pass  up 
into  a  great  thickness  of  bright  red  clays  with  thin-bedded  sandstones^ 
which  belong  undoubtedly  to  the  Pancliet  series — well  seen  in  the 
W  a  r  d  h  a  about  P  o  r  s  a  and  in  the  country  round,  giving  additional 
evidence  of  the  connection  of  the  two  groups.  These  rocks — the 
K&mlhi  beds — yield  in  many  of  their  beds  admirable  building  stones, 
while  others  of  a  coarser  texture  are  used  as  millstones  or  querns. 
Quarries  exist  at  K  a  m  t  h  i,  Silewara,  Bhokdra,  &c.,alsoin  the 
C  h  4  n  d  a  district,  but  owing  to  the  comparative  poverty  and  sparse- 
ness  of  the  population,  they  are  here  less  worked  than  in  the 
N  a  g  p  u  r  country.  The  white  argillaceous  band  which  is  used  near 
C  h  a  n  d  a  town,  and  which  can  be  traced  for  miles  along  the  country, 
is  very  even  in  texture,  and  can  be  carved  into  very  minute  forms  of 
ornaments  (a  kind  of  work  which  is  very  skilfully  done  at  C  h  a  n  d  a), 
but  it  is  rather  soft.  The  beds,^  excepting  the  hard  ferruginous  peb- 
bly grits,  are  not  generally  speaking  very  compact,  and  the  surface  of 
the  ground  becomes  covered  with  loose  sand  resulting  from  their  dis- 
integration. The  soil  on  these,  except  where  they  are  covered  by 
the  alluvial  deposits,  is  poor  and  little  cultivated,  almost  the  whole  of 
this  tract  being  covered  with  jungle. 

The  fossils  found  in  these  Kamthi  beds  have  been  noticed 
above.    The   fine  sandstones  of  Kamthi,  Silewara,   &c.  have 
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yielded  very  beautiful  and  numerous  specimens  of  the  large  OlosS' 
opteris  Brovniiana — a  fossil-fern  common  in  the  coal-bearing  rocks  of 
Bengal  and  also  in  those  of  Australia.  Similar  fronds  are  foimd, 
but  more  rarely,  in  the  finer  beds  of  the  vicinity  of  C  h  a  n  d  a. 

We  have  noticed  these  so-called  Kamthi  beds  a  little  more  in 
detail  than  their  relative  importance  or  a  general  sketch  would  justify, 
because  of  their  local  development,  and  of  the  interesting  fossils 
which  they  contain. 

In  ascending  order  the  next  important  series  of  rocks  is  that  to 
n     .  .  which  the  name  of  Panchet  has  been  sfiven* 

Panehet  senes.  ...  . 

This,  which  is  a  very  extensive  formation 
in  Bengal  and  in  the  coimtry  intervening  between  that  and 
Jabalpur,  is  not  so  largely  developed  in  the  Central  Provinces. 
Indeed  there  is  still  much  doubt  as  to  the  true  limits  and  true 
parallel  of  many  of  the  rocks  which  •would  probably  at  first  be  classed 
under  this  group.  There  is  another  peculiar  feature  :  in  the  Ben- 
gal coal-fields,  the  so-caUed  Lower  Panchet  group,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  red  clays,  with  fine-grained,  thin-bedded,  often  calcareous 
sandstones,  both  of  red  and  greenish  white  colours,  forms  a  set  of 
beds  of  very  considerable  thickness  and  wide  extent.  But  on 
passing  to  the  west  this  group  rapidly  disappears  and  soon  seems  to  be 
entirely  wanting,  while  the  Upper  Panchet  group,  consisting  chiefly 
of  coarse  red  conglomerates,  &c.,  with  numerous  ferruginous  bands, 
becomes  more  largely  developed,  and  constitutes  almost  the  whole 
of  the  group.  Still  fiirther  to  the  west  however,  as  in  the  C  h  h  i  n  d- 
wara  fields  near  Umreth,  these  red  clays  and  thin-bedded  fine- 
grained sandstones  recur  with  a  considerable  development.  And  simi- 
lar beds  cover  a  large  area  on  the  south  of  the  C  h  a  n  d  a  coal-field 
(P  0  r  s  a  and  all  the  country  around),  and  also  appear  in  other  minor 
patches  throughout  the  C  h  a  n  d  a  field  and  in  B  e  r  a  r .  These  pass 
upwards  into  coarser  beds,  pebbly  and  conglomeratic,  and  it  is  not  an 
easy  task  to  make  out  the  exact  relation  of  these  to  the  adjoining 
rocks  in  a  country  so  very  much  covered  as  is  the  greater  part  of  the 
C  h  a  n  d  a  district.  Similar  rocks  are  seen  again  further  south 
(Maledi),  and  here  as  at  Mangli  to  the  north  of  Chandahave 
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yielded  organic  remains,  which  establish  with  tolerable  accuracy  their 
true  position  in  the  general  European  scale  of  geological  formations. 
Several  forms  of  Labyrinthodont  reptiles  from  the  Lower  Panchet  rocks 
of  Bengal,  remains  of  the  very  remarkable  genus  DicynodoUj  pre- 
viously only  Ibiown  from  South  Africa,  and  abundance  of  EsthericB 
(small  bivalved  crustaceans)  mark  the  faima  of  the  time  in  Eastern  India. 
In  the  Central  Provinces  similar  EsthericB  and  a  remarkable  reptile 
(Brachyops  laticeps)hsi,Ye  been  obtained  from  M  a  n  gl  i  thirty  miles  north 
of  C  h  a  n  d  a ,  while  the  red  clays  of  M  a  1  e  d  i  afford  numerous  remains 
of  the  very  curious  and  interesting  Hyperodapedoriy  Belodon^  and  some 
Labyrinthodont  fragments  also.  There  is  a  high  probability  that  the 
rocks  at  these  different  localities  are  all  truly  on  or  about  the  same 
geological  horizon  (a  fact  which  can  only  be  satisfactorily  established 
by  detailed  and  careAil  observation),  and  that  that  horizon  represents 
in  Indian  geological  homotaxis  the  period  of  the  Trias  of  Europe. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Jabalpur  and  stretching  down  the  vaUey 

of  the  Narbadato  the  S  h e r  River,  and 

Jahalpur  beds.  ,. . .,    -  ,  t  /.        •  i 

a  uttle  beyond,  and  formmg  also  a  narrow 
outcrop  fringing  the  general  line  of  the  trappean  boundary  to  the 
east  and  north  of  Jabalpur,  a  distinct  group  of  rocks  was  recognised 
by  Mr.  J.  G.  Medlicott  in  1856-57.  This  limited  group  of  beds  is 
partially  coal-bearing,  and  from  this  fact  and  from  certain  other 
obscure  relations,  it  was  at  first  designated  under  the  inappropriate 
name  of  Upper  Damixda^  with  which  series  it  was,  pending  further  in- 
quiry, supposed  to  be  connected,  while  the  fossil  plants  which  it  im- 
bedded were  closely  allied  to  those  occurring  in  the  Jurassic  beds  of 
Bajmahal  and  C u t  c h .  Subsequent  inquiry  showed  that  there 
was  really  no  ground  for  supposing  any  connection  of  these  beds  with 
the  true  Damddd  as  parts  of  one  formation,  and  the  name  Jahalpur 
group  was  substituted  for  Upper  Damuda. 

At  about  100  miles  to  the  north-east  of  theNarbada  coal 
basin  the  boundary  of  the  plateau  of  trap-rocks  recedes  south-east- 
wards, and  the  narrow  outcrop  of  these  Jabalpur  beds  expands  here 
into  the  open  ground  of  Sou  th  Re wa;  there  the  Jabalpur  shales 
and  silt  beds  were  found  passing  upwards  into  massive  sandstones  (at 
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Bandogarh)  so  generally  identical  with  the  rocks  of  the  great 
M  a  h  a  d  e  o  hills,  that  they  were  at  once  accepted  as  their  represen- 
tatives ;  while  below  the  Jabalptir  shales  overlaid  strong  pebbly 
sandstones  and  conglomerates,  which  again  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  same  area  rested  upon  a  coal-bearing  group,  recognisable  at  once 
by  its  contained  fossils  and  general  character  as  representatives  of 
the  Damudd  series.  The  Jabalpir  beds  have  not  as  yet  been 
traced  with  any  care  in  other  districts,  and  I  am  unable  to  state  their 
true  limits.  Their  contained  fossils  point  distinctly  to  a  Jurassic  age 
and  to  the  lower  part  of  that  great  period.  In  the  N  a  r  b  a  d  a  nothing 
but  plant-remains  have  been  found.  We  may  however,  although 
the  connection  has  not  been  traced,  point  to  the  remarkable  beds  near 
K  o  t  a — about  five  miles  firom  S  i  r  o  n  c  h  d — which  have  yielded  several 
well-marked  fish-remains  (Lepidottis  Deccanensis^  MchmoduSj  &c.) 
considered  as  Liassic  in  their  relations,  as  a  probable  represen- 
tative to  the  south  of  the  Jabulpur  beds  to  *  the  north.  There  are 
also  some  detached  patches  of  rock  which  occur  in  the  intermediate 
country  which  may  be  representatives  of  the  same  general  age.  The 
coal  found  in  the^e  Jabalpur  beds  is  very  irregularly  developed 
(Sher  River;  Lametaghat).  I£  is  jetty,  and  has  much  of  the 
character  of  a  true  lignite ;  indeed  in  many  specimens  the  structure 
of  the  now-carbonised  stems,  of  which  a  large  portion  of  it  is 
made,  is  well  preserved.  It  has  been  economised  recently  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  the  contractors  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula 
Railway.  But  neither  in  amount  nor  in  quality  does  it  constitute  a 
source  of  fossil  fuel  of  any  importance  in  a  general  view.  I  men- 
tioned above,  that  immediately  resting  on  the  Jabulpur  beds, 
where  the  succession  is  best  seen  (South  Bewd)^  came  the  massive 
sandstones  of  Bandogarh,  which  were  accepted  as  representatives 
of  the  great  Mahddeo  group,  so  well  seen  in  the  upper  and  magni- 
ficent scarps  of  the  Pachmarhi  hills  (Central  Provinces). 

This  Mahddeo  group  was  first  established  after  a  brief  exami- 

Mah^deo  beds.  ""^^^^"^  ^^  *^^^^  ^^f  ^°  1856-57,  and  was 

shown    to   contain  'a  vast     thickness     of 
massive  sandstones,  with  many  ferruginous  bands  which  appeared  to 

5  cpff 
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be  entirely  unconformable  on  the  Damudd  beds  forming  the  lower 
groimd  adjoining.  Unfortunately  the  same  name  was  applied  to  rocks 
in  other  places  which  showed  an  approximation  to  the  same  general 
character,  and  which  appeared  to  stand  in  the  same  general  relation 
of  an  entirely  imconformable  series  above  the  DamdM  rocks.  It  was 
from  the  first  indicated  that  these  Mdhddeo  rocks  would  require 
further  examination.  The  progress  of  geological  investigation  in 
India  has  since  shown  the  necessity  also  of  greater  subdivision  than 
was  at  first  apparent.  These  Mahddeo  rocks,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  badly-preserved  and  generally  large  stems,  are  so  far  as  known 
unfossiliferous,  and  have  therefore  not  attracted  quite  as  much 
attention  as  some  of  the  other  series  I  have  noticed.  This  absence 
of  fossils  also,  and  the  detached,  or  comparatively  detached,  positions 
in  which  the  Mahddeo  rocks  occur,  have  rendered  the  question  of 
their  geological  age  more  diflBcult  than  it  would  have  otherwise  been.* 
Mr.  W.  Blanford,  carrying  up  his  examination  of  the  country 
from  the  west,  gave  some  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
Mahddeo  beds  were  the  continuation  and  expansion  of  the  creta- 
ceous sandstones  found  near  B a g h  in  the  western  Narbada.  A 
similar  general  conclusion  had*  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Hislop  pre- 
viously, but  without  much  proof.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  right  to 
state  that  Mr.  Medlicott,  working  up  fi-om  the  east,  saw  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  Mahddeo  beds  in  the  Narbada  districts,  which 
he  presumed  to  be  truly  representative  of  the  Bandogarh  rocks  in 
SouthRewa  (and  as  a  subordinate  member  of  which  he  considered 
the  Jabalpur  beds),  were  at  the  same  time  only  an  upward  extension 
of  the  same  uninterrupted  succession  of  deposits,  which  elsewhere  had 
been  justly  believed  to  belong  to  the  Fancliet  series. 

It  win  be  seen  firom  this  that  the  true  position  of  these  beds  has 
not  as  yet  been  fixed.  When  first  examined  it  was  by  me  supposed 
that  they,  including  the  Lametd  group  (to  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently refer),  represented  the  lowest  portion  of  the  Tertiary  period. 

*  The  statement  originally  made  that  a  very  perfect  specimen  of  a  true  Archegosau- 
rus  found  under  thePachmarhi  hills  had  been  obtained  from  these  rocks,  was  at  once 
refuted  by  the  mineral  character  of  the  rock  in  which  it  was  imbedded.  It  was  from  the 
Damudd  beds  below. 
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The  Rev  Mr.  Hislop,  whose  untiring  exertions  have  done  so  much  to 
elucidate  the  palaBontological  history  of  the  Central  Provinces,  was 
disposed  to  view  them  as  below  all  the  Tertiary  deposits,  and  as  re- 
presenting in  India  the  upper  portion  of  the  cretaceous  epoch  of 
Europe — a  view  strongly  confirmed  by  Mr.  Blanford,  who  was  dis- 
posed to  put  them  only  a  httle  lower  in  the  series,  while  Mr.  Medlicott 
would  now  make  them  much  more  ancient,  and  would  place  them 
in  the  same  subdivision  as  the  Jabalpur  beds,  which  latter  are 
probably  on  the  horizon  of  the  K  o  t  a  beds — that  is  he  would  consider 
them  Lower  Jurassic.*  As  stated,  the  question  cannot  at  present 
(January  1870)  be  definitely  settled* 

When  first  examining  the  N  a  r  b  a  d  a  valley  Mr.  J.  G.  Medlicott 

distinguished  in  the  country  fringing  the 

iMKctu  beds.  ^ 

river  to  the  south,  and  between  the 
Mahadeo  hills  and  Jabalpur,  a  series  of  well-marked  beds, 
which  he  was  then  disposed  to  consider  as  the  uppermost  group  of  the 
Mahadeo  formation,  and  to  which  he  appUed  the  local  name  of 
L  a  m  e  t  a.  These  Lametd  beds  consisted  chiefly  of  whitish  earthy 
and  silicious  (cherty)  limestones  or  calcareous  muds,  often  a  good  deal 
indurated.  These  sandy  calcareous  beds  formed  only  a  thin  band  im- 
mediately underlying  the  trappean  rocks.  Further  and  subsequent 
examination,  extending  more  to  the  east  proved  that  this  band  was 
entirely  independent  of  the  rocks  below  it,  with  which  it  was  associated, 
inasmuch  as,  following  the  trappean  boundary  to  the  south-eastwards, 
the  Lametd  group  was  found  to  accompany  the  trap-rock  steadily 
and  to  rest  indiscriminately  upon  all  rocks,  from  the  gneiss  up.  It 
was  therefore  clear  that  it  must  be  viewed  as  entirely  separate  from 
the  great  Mahddeo  series,  and  as  intimately  connected  with  the 
overlying  trappean  rocks.  As  noticed  above,  these  Lametd  beds 
consist  chiefly  of  cherty  and  gritty  limestones,  with  subordinate  beds 
of  a  nodular  limestone,  loose  greenish  sandstone,  and  purplish  or 
greenish  argillaceous  beds  either  sandy  or  marly.  They  have  been 
traced  considerably  south'  of  N  a  g  p  u  r,  and  thence  at  intervals  round 


*  The  Rijmahil  group  of  B  e  n  g  a  I  would  in  this  view  be  of  course  younger  than 
the  M  «  h  j  d  e  0  of  the  Central  ProTinces* 
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by  the  trappean  boundary  to  Jab  alp  ur,  and  down  the  Nar b  ada 
valley  to  near  Hoshangabad.  If  Mr.  Blanford*8  views  be 
supported  by  further  examination,  the  limit  must  be  carried  very 
considerably  to  the  west  to  P  u  n  a  s  a  and  the  D  h  a  r  forest.  In  all 
cases,  too,  the  trap-rocks,  where  any  section  is  seen,  appear  to  rest 
quite  conformably,  or  continuously  on  these  Lametd  beds,  and 
beds  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  them  mineralogically  are 
frequently  met  with  interstratified  with  the  traps  (as  near  N  a  g  p  u  r 
and  between  N  a  g  p  li  r  and  J ab a  1  p  u r). 

These  remarkable  sedimentary  beds  intercalated  with  the  traps 
-  ,  _^  of  the  D  e  c  c  a  n  and  M  al  w a  areas  have 

Intertrappean  senes. 

received  much  attention.  They  constitute 
the  Intertrappean  series  of  Hislop,  and  are  interesting  from  their  fossil 
contents,  as  well  as  their  mineral  character  and  peculiar  stratigra- 
phical  position.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  into  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  explanations  which  have  been  given  of  these. 
It  must  suffice  to  say  that  both  in  their  lithological  character  [calcare- 
ous muds] ;  in  their  distribution  [local  and  irregular  lenticular  masses, 
not  extending  laterally  to  any  great  distance]  ;  in  the  fossils  contained 
[fresh-water  and  lacustrine  shells,  fragments  of  plants,  &c.],  and  in 
their  occurrence  invariably  between  the  successive  flows  of  trappean 
rock,  the  upper  surface  in  all  cases  being  the  only  one  really 
indurated  or  altered  by  the  contact  of  the  igneous,  heated  mass,  they 
indubitably  point  to  their  origin  in  the  small  and  irregular  deposits  in 
lakes  or  pools  of  varying  size,  tranquilly  thrown  down  during  the 
intervals  of  the  successive  flows  of  the  lava,  which  now  forms  the  great 
covering  of  this  immense  volcanic  region.  And  I  believe  that  the 
true  explanation  of  the  Lametd  beds  of  which  I  have  just  been 
speaking,  is  that  they  were  deposited  in  a  similar  way  in  more  widely- 
extended  lacustrine  areas,  previously  to  the  commencement  of  the 
great  outbreaks  of  lava.  It  need  not  detain  us  here  to  indicate  the 
apparently  long  interval  of  time  which  elapsed  during  the  outflowing 
of  these  successive  lava  streams,  nor  to  point  out  how  entirely 
different  in  age  the  intertrappean  beds  of  the  upper  part  of  the  series 
(Bombay,  &c.)  may  be  from  those  which  accompany  the  lower  and 
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older  flows.     None  of  these  very  much  newer  beds  occur  within  the 
limits  of  the  Central  Provinces. 

The  geological  epoch  of  these  intertrappean  beds  seems  to  be 
tolerably  well  established  as  belonging  to  the  Eocene  period  of  Euro- 
pean geologists ;  it  being  just  possible  that  the  lower  beds  of  the 
Lametd  group  may  represent  a  part  of  the  upper  cretaceous  time. 
The  evidence  against  this  supposition  of  Mr.  W.  Blanford  seems, 
however,  decidedly  stronger  than  that  in  its  favour. 

The   wondrous  features  of  the  great  trappean  country  of  the 
Dcccan  trap  features.         Dec  can,  which  extend  over  so  large  a 

.  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces, have  been  well  described  by  many  observers.  The  immense 
area  covered  continuously  by  these  volcanic  rocks ;  the  enormous 
accumulation  of  horizontal,  or  nearly  horizontal,  layers  of  basaltic 
rocks ;  the  distinct  separation  into  beds,  or  stratification ;  the  peculiar 
physical  features, — massive  flat-topped  hills  with  sharp  precipitous 
scarps ;  the  abundance  of  beautiful  zeolites  and  other  minerals,  and 
the  occurrence  of  those  curious  intercalated  beds,  containing  fresh- 
water fossils,  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  could  scarcely  escape  the 
notice  of  any  observer.  I  have  already  briefly  alluded  to  the  general 
distribution  of  these  rocks,  so  far  as  the  Central  Provinces  are  con- 
cemed,and  shall  not  therefore  delay  further  than  to  refer  to  the  labours 
of  Malcolmson,  Newbold,  Grant,  Carter,  Hislop,  Medlicott,  Blanford, 
&c.,  for  more  detailed  discussions  of  this  extraordinary  series,  which 
extends,  or  has  extended^  certainly  over  an  area  of  10  degrees  of  lati- 
tude by  15  to  16  of  longitude.  "  The  area  covered  by  them  in  the 
"  Peninsula  of  India  can  be  little  less  than  two  hundred  thousand 
"  square  miles."  Their  limited  extent  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Central  Provinces  is  therefore  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  their 
entire  area. 

Of  deposits  later  than  the  trappean  rocks  there  is  a  great  variety 

and  an  immense  area.  These  would  include 

Post-trappean  deposits.  „     .  '^        n   ,^  « 

all  the  soils  ot  the   present  surface  with 
their  numerous  modifications  and  varying  agricultural  value. 
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Laterite  occurs  in  detached  areas  in  S  a  g  a  r  and  adjoining 
districts ;  it  covers  a  considerable  space  in  the  north-east  of  J  a  b  a  1  - 
pur  district,  and  is  found  at  intervals  passing  to  the  south  in 
C  h  a  n  d  a ,  where  it  covers  extensive  areas  in  the  eastern  and  north- 
eastern portions.  It  presents  all  the  usual  characters  of  this  deposit, 
but  nowhere  within  the  Central  Provinces  attains  that  great  thick- 
ness and  massiveness  which  admit  of  its  being  freely  used  for  building 
purposes. 

The  older  gravels  and  clays  of  some  of  the  river  valleys  would 
^    .  ,  appear  to  be  next  in   succession.     These 

Tertiary  conglomerates.        V^^  ,        ,.  «  /.  , 

nave  been  the  object  of  more  carenil  study, 
on  account  of  the  numerous  remains  of  large  animals,  as  well  as 
ordinary  shells  which  some  of  the  beds  contain  locally  in  large 
number.  The  largest  continuous  area  of  these  ossiferous  gravels  and 
clays  is  found  in  the  N  a  r  b  a  d  a  valley,  along  which  they  extend  in 
unbroken  continuity  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  falls  of 
the  marble  rocks  near  Jabalpur  to  below  Hoshangabad. 
They  also  occur  in  the  banks  of  the  river  both  above  and  below  these 
limits.  Very  similar  deposits  are  found  forming  the  banks  and  often 
the  beds  of  the  upper  feeders  of  the  G  o  d  a  v  a  r  i — the  W  a  r  d  h  a, 
Painganga,  &c. — and  in  the  Godavari  itself;  and  here  also  they 
locally  contain  a  large  number  of  bones,  sub-fossilised,  the  remains  of 
animals  which  existed  at  the  period  of  their  deposition.  The  valleys  of 
these  streams  are,  however,  by  no  means  so  well  defined  as  that  of  the 
N  a  r  b  a  d  a,  and  the  limits  of  the  ossiferous  gravels  and  clays  are  not 
easily  fixed.  The  gravels  are  for  the  most  gart  cemented  into  a  con- 
glomerate of  tolerable  hardness  by  the  infiltration  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  these  beds  might  not  unfrequently  be  mistaken  for  conglo- 
merates of  greatly  older  date  on  a  cursory  examination.  There  is, 
however,  one  fact  which  enables  them  to  be  readily  distinguished,  and 
that  is  the  abimdant  presence  in  them  of  rolled  pieces  of  the  trappean 
rocks — of  numerous  agates,  pieces  of  bloodstone,  &c.,  which  at  once 
prove  them  to  have  been  post-trappean  in  their  origin.  The  immense 
variety  and  abundance  of  these  pebbles  also  abundantly  indicate  the 
vast  denudation  to  which  the  trappean  rocks  have  been  subjected 
since  their  outflowing  and  deposition. 
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In  general  character  these  deposits  in  their  lower  portions  con- 
^  .^  ,  sist  of  gravels  and  sands,  frequently,  as 

Ossiferous  grayeis.  .  -i 

mentioned,  cemented  together  much  in  the 
same  way  as  a  concrete  is,  and  sometimes  so  hard  as  to  be  quarried 
for  building.  Towards  the  base  the  clays  become  sandy  and  pebbly. 
Sandy  beds  occur  even  in  the  clays  and  irregular  deposition  and 
oblique  lamination  (false-bedding)  are  frequent— indeed  so  frequent  as 
to  be  almost  the  normal  condition.  It  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  any 
just  conclusion  as  to  the  thickness  of  these  deposits.  Actual  sections 
of  more  than  fifty  feet  in  thickness  are  occasionally  met  with,  but 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  are  the  more  ordinary  limits.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  deposits  is  generally  clay,  the  coarser  beds  being  chiefly 
confined  to  the  portion  near  the  base.  Fossil  bones  are  not  generally 
abundant,  but  locally  considerable  numbers  have  been  met  with* 
Shells  are  not  uncommon,  and  they  appear  to  be  all  of  species  nov 
existing  in  the  rivers.  These  beds  are  obviously  of  fresh-water  origin, 
and  were  in  all  probability  the  fluvio-lacustrine  deposits  of  the  rivers 
themselves,  at  a  time  when  the  levels  and  areas  of  their  valleys  were 
very  different  from  those  now  existing. 

It  is  not  intended  to  give  here  a  complete  list  of  the  organic 
remains  foimd,  which  would  belong  rather  to  a  detailed  description* 
But  the  very  remarkable  admixture  of  existing  and  extinct  forms 
which  these  deposits  exhibit  must  be  noticed ;  for  along  with  well-pre- 
served remains  of  Hippopotamus ^  BhinoceroSy  Mastodon^  peculiar  forms 
of  Elephds,  and  very  remarkable  Bovines  (which  if  not  identical  with 
European  forms,  approximate  so  closely  that  nothing  but  the  most 
minute  distinctions  can  be  made,  while  they  are  entirely  distinct  from 
any  present  Indian  forms),  are  foimd  equally  well  preserved  remains  of 
animals  still  existing  in  the  coimtry.  The  not  uncommon  tortoise 
{Ernys  [Pangshura]  tecta)  is  found  quite  as  fossilised  in  these  beds  as 
any  of  the  other  remains,  and  yet  the  species  still  lives  in  the  valley 
itself.  The  imbedded  shells,  too,  are  all  of  species  still  living,  and  the 
evidence  is  conclusive  that  the  change  from  the  condition  under 
which  Hippopotami  wallowed  in  the  muds,  and  Rhinoceros  roamed 
in  the  swampy  forests  of  the  country,  where  Mastodons  abounded,  and 
where  the  strange  forms  of  the  Sivatherium^  Dinotheriiim'^  Gamelo^ 
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pardalis  existed,  has  been  one  of  continuoua  and  gradual  alteration, 
unmarked  by  any  great  breaks  or  vast  changes  in  climate.  In  the 
general  series  of  successive  epochs  into  which  the  geological  periods 
distinguished  in  Europe  have  been  classified,  these  ossiferous  gravels 
and  clays  would  seem  to  mark  the  upper  portion  of  the  Miocene  and 
the  Pliocene;  while,  with  unbroken  succession,  and  with  nothing  more 
than  local  change  or  break,  these  Pliocene  beds  pass  upwards  into 
the  deposits  now  being  formed.  We  thus  find  that  numerous  forms 
of  animals,  which  are  now  cotemporaries  of  man,  existed  at  this  very 
early  period  cotemporary  with  numerous  forms  of  the  larger  animals 
now  utterly  extinct  in  this  country.  Was  not  man  also  cotemporary 
with  these  now  extinct  animals  ?  As  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
briefly,  there  is  no  physical  break  in  the  long  series  that  would 
account  for  the  destruction  of  these  species ;  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
proof  that  the  country  was  not  then,  as  now,  fitted  for  the  abode  of 
man.  And  although  no  human  remains  have  yet  been  found,  there 
is  not  a  single  fact  which  would  lead  to  the  conviction  that  man 
could  not  have  existed  and  lived  under  the  conditions  which  then 
prevailed.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  discovery — although  not  in  the 
Central  Provinces — of  a  well-formed  agate  knife,  which  had  obvi- 
ously been  in  use,  and  which  was  undoubtedly  shaped  and  made  with 
an  intelligent  purpose,  in  gravels  of  the  same  age  as  these  ossiferous 
gravels  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  and  also  containing  remains 
of  large  animals,  becomes  one  of  the  highest  interest,  as  giving 
some  amount  of  positive  proof  of  the  existence  of  man  at  this  early 
period  {Pliocene). 

Of  a  later  date,  and  scattered  through  the  upper  soils  of  large 
„       .     ,        ^  areas,  flint  (or  rather  airate)  knives,   agate 

Stoae  implements.  t.ii  i  i 

cores,  firom  which  these  knives  have  been 
chipped  oJ0F,  and  numerous  forms  of  artificially-shaped  agate  imple- 
ments, have  been  met  with  in  the  N  ar  bada  and  N  agp  ur  country. 
And  of  a  later  date  still,  and  invariably  in  the  surface-soils,  or  taken 
out  of  these  soils  and  brought  together  under  trees,  or  at  the  rude 
shrines  of  the  forest  races,  a  large  number  of  well-shaped  and  polished 
celts,  axes,  and  other  shaped  stone  implements  have  been  found  in 
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the  Central  Provinces.  The  most  remaj^kable  fact  perhaps  con- 
nected with  these  implements  is  the  identity  of  form  and  of  design 
which  they  exhibit  when  compared  with  those  found  abundantly  in 
Northern  Europe — an  identity  common  to  both  forms  of  these  stone 
antiquities,  the  rudely-chipped  and  almost  undressed,  or  as  they  have 
been  called  the  Palaaolithic,  and  the  more  finished  and  polished,  or 
NeoUthic,  types. 

The  Central  Provinces  present  many  localities  peculiarly  likely  to 
throw  hght,  if  carefully  studied,  on  this  intensely  interesting  question — 
the  antiquity  of  man.  But  such  inquiries  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
carried-  out  by  those  who  are  long  resident  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
and  can  therefore  watch  the  constant  changes  which  occur,  and  take 
immediate  advantage  of  any  opportunity  which  may  present  itself. 
Beneath  the  recent  conglomerates  and  ossiferous  gravels  of  a  large 
^ ,.         ,       ,  ,  portion   of    western  Chanda   is  a  well- 

Salme  sands  and  clays.  ^     n     n  •.      /»   i  -in  -i 

marked  deposit  oi  browmsn-yellow  sand 
or  clayey  sandstone.  This  is  seen  over  many  miles  of  the  coun- 
try wherever  the  streams  cut  through  the  upper  beds  to  any 
depth.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  it  may  prove  to  be  of 
different  geological  age,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  beds  resting  on  it. 
No  good  sections  have  yet  been  seen.  It  is  specially  noticed  here 
inasmuch  as  it  contains  a  certain  amount  of  salt,  which  is  thrown  out 
as  an  efflorescence  where  this  loose  sandstone  is  exposed  to  the 
weather,  and  produces  miry  places  always  wet  and  soft,  and  often  diffi- 
cult to  cross.  In  connection  with  this  deposit  we  may  recall  the  occur- 
rence of  beds  very  low  down  in  the  alluvium,  or  below  it,  all  containing 
a  considerable  quantity  of  common  salt,  in  the  B  e  r  a  r  alluvial  plain 
not  far  to  the  west  of  C  h  a  n  d  a.  Into  this  salt-bearing  stratum  wells 
are  sunk  for  the  extraction  of  brine,  from  which  much  salt  is  obtained. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  brine-weUs  in  the  Chanda  district,  but  this 
deposit  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  conmaon  salt,  although  much 
mixed  with  impurities,  chiefly  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salts).* 

*  Two  specimens  of  salt  roughly  prepared  from  this  sandy  clay  hy  lixiviation  and 
eTaporation  were  assayed  at  the  Geological  Survey  Office,  and  yielded — 

Chloride  of  sodium 82-89        87-58 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  ....1602         11*86 
Clay  and  organic  matter  . .   1*60  1*40 

The  first  of  these  was  obtained  from  what  is  called  the  white  chopan  soil ;  the  second 
^as  from  the  dark  chopan  soil. 

6  epff 
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It  is  not  impossible  that  the  presence  of  common  salt  in  sensible  quan- 
tities may  indicate  that  the  clays  containing  it  have  had  a  marine 
origin,  and  are  thus  quite  distinct  from  the  beds  which  rest  upon 
them. 

To  treat  of  the  more  recent  alluvial  deposits  of  the  coimtry  would 

^    ^        .,  involve   rather  more   of  agricultural  than 

Surface  sous.  .  . 

geological  questions,  and  I  would  leave  such 
to  others  more  competent  to  enter  upon  them. 

The  black  soil  or  regar,  or  as  it  is  not  uncommonly  called  the 

*  cotton  soil,*  forms  one  of  the  most  marked 
varieties  in  these  Provinces.  It  is  the 
common  soil  of  the  Decc  an,  Mai  w  a,  Narbada  valley,  &c.  It 
varies  greatly  in  colour,  in  consistence,  and,  with  these,  in  fertility,  but 
throughout  is  marked  by  the  constant  character  of  being  a  highly 
argillaceous,  somewhat  calcareous  clay,  being  very  adhesive  when 
wetted,  and  from  its  very  absorbent  nature  expanding  and  contracting 
to  a  very  remarkable  extent,  under  the  successive  influence  of  moisture 
and  dryness.  It  therefore  becomes  fissured  in  every  direction  by  huge 
cracks  in  the  hot  weather.  It  also  retains  a  good  deal  of  moisture, 
and  requires  therefore  less  irrigation  than  more  sandy  ground.  The 
colour  of  this  soil,  often  a  deep  and  well-marked  black,  with  every 
variation  from  this  to  a  brownish-black,  would  appear  to  be  solely  due 
to  an  admixture  of  vegetable  (organic)  matter  in  a  soil  originally  very 
clayey.  Thus  deposits  of  precisely  the  same  character  as  this  re^ar 
are  being  formed  now  at  the  botton  of  every  jhil  in  the  coimtry,  and 
throughout  the  very  area  where  the  regar  is  best  marked,  it  is  not  by 
any  means  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  the  slopes  of  the  small  hiUs  or 
undulations  formed  of  more  sandy  reddish  soil,  while  the  hollows  be- 
low consist  solely  of  the  finest  regar*  This  appears  to  be  due  to  the  more 
argillaceous  and  finer  portions  of  the  decomposed  rocks  below  being 
washed  away  by  ordinary  pluvial  action  from  the  slopes  and  accumu- 
lated in  the  hollows,  where  this  finer  mud  forms  a  soil  much  more 
retentive  of  moisture,  and  which  therefore  rapidly  becomes  more 
impregnated  with  organic  matter,  and  is  often  marshy.  Regar  can  thus 
be  formed,  wherever  a  truly  argillaceous  soil  is  formed :  and  its  general, 
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but  by  no  means  universal,  absence  over  the  metamorphic  and  other 
rocks  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  these  rocks  for  the  most 
part  yield  sandy,  not  clayey  soils.  It  is  never  of  any  very  great  depth, 
and,  excepting  when  re-arranged  by  rivers  in  their  recent  deposits,  it 
is  therefore  never  met  with  at  any  great  distance  below  the  surface. 

Obviously  formed  from  the  re-arranged  wash  of  the  older  and 
more  widely-extended  soils  we  find  large  areas  of  very  fertile  soil, 
consisting  of  clays  rather  more  sandy  than  the  older  alluvium,  and  not 
therefore  so  black  or  adhesive.  Though  rarely  formed  altogether  of 
the  true  regar  soil,  it  frequently  contains  a  large  proportion  of  this, 
mixed  with  other  clays  and  sands.  Every  intermediate  form  of  soil 
occurs,  and  it  would  by  no  means  be  an  easy  task  to  distinguish  them 
all.  In  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how 
exactly  the  limits  of  certam  kinds  of  cultivation  coincide  with  the 
limits  of  these  marked  varieties  of  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  country — 
facts  which  the  local  officers  wiU  doubtless  be  able  to  illustrate  more 
fiilly  than  I  can. 

The  preceding  sketch  has  necessarily  been  of  the  briefest  and 
most  general  character.  Those  who  desire  to  study  the  geology  of 
the  Central  Provinces  in  greater  detail  may  refer  to  the  many  papers 
more  or  less  immediately  bearing  on  this  country — of  Malcolmson, 
(Transactions  Greol.  Soc.  Lond.) ;  Hislop  (Journal  of  Asiatic  Society, 
Bengal;  Journal  of  Bombay  Branch  Koyal  Asiatic  Society ; 
Quarterly  Journal  Greological  Society,  London) ;  Medlicott,  Oldham, 
Blanford,  Theobald  (Mem.  Greological  Survey  of  India;  Records 
Geological  Survey  of  India),  in  which  fiill  details  will  be  found  so  far 
as  the  country  has  yet  been  examined  carefully. 

I  shall  also  leave  the  discussion  of  the  economic  value  of  the 
several  rocks  to  the  detailed  statements  of  the  local  officers,  who  have 
infinitely  better  opportunity  of  knowing  how  and  to  what  extent  such 
materials  are  economised  within  their  own  districts.  I  have  solely 
attempted  to  give  as  briefly  as  possible  a  general  connected  outline  of 
the  successive  formations  known  to  occur  within  the  limits  of  the 
Central  Provinces,  trusting  that  this  outline  may  be  filled  in  with 
greater  detail  by  fiiture  researches. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


EARLY   HISTOBT. 

Isolation  of  Gondw^na  —  Rise  of  the  Gond  power — ^Early  Aryan  settlers  — 
L^ndarj  Kshattriyas  —  Rajput  traditions — The  Jabalpdr  and 
C  h  e  d  i  dynasty — The  P  r  a  m  d  r  a  Viceroys  of  N  ^  g  p  d  r —  Y  a  v  a  n  a  dynasty 
of  the  Central  plateau. 

Enough  perhaps  has   already  been   said  to   show  why  6  o  n  d- 
Tw       .  r,      1'  wanaso  lone:   stood  isolated  from  the 

Isolation  ofGondwana.  °  ,^ 

current  of  Indian  history.  While  equally 
to  the  north  and  to  the  south  of  it  lay  wide  plains,  over  which  invad- 
ing armies,  marching  imchecked  by  natural  obstacles,  found  rich 
cities  to  plunder  and  fertile  lands  to  annex,  these  highlands  were 
occupied  by  a  race  whose  object  was  protection  rather  than  pro- 
duction, and  by  whom  the  natural  ramparts  of  their  adopted  country 
were  more  prized  than  its  corn-bearing  valleys.  The  expeditions 
organised  for  the  invasion  of  the  Dec  can  ordinarily  left  the 
forests  of  Gondwana  to  the  east,  and  traversed  the  N a r b a d a 
valley  through  the  pass  commanded  by  the  famous  hill-fort  of 
A'sirgarh  in  Nimar.  Hence  while  armies  were  marching  and 
countermarching,  and  the  Hindu  dynasties  of  the  D  e  c  c  a  n  were 
succumbing  to  northern  invaders,  the  Gond  people  was  gradually 
and  quietly  attaining  a  development  and  organisation  which  gave  it  a 
place  among  the  independent  powers  of  India.  Even  the  far-reach- 
ing power  of  Ak  bar  and  the  fanatic  zeal  of  Aurangzeb  made 
themselves  but  faintly  felt  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  seat  of 
empire,  and  it  was  not  until  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
M  a  r  a  t  h  a  dynasties  enthroned  itself  atNagpurin  a.d.  1743  that 
the  history  of  Gondwana  merges  into  that  of  the  rest  of  India. 
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The  G  0  n  d  s,  however,  had  their  annalists,  from  whose  lists, 
^  ,    ^       ,  confirmed  by  contemporary  evidence,    it 

Iiise  of  the  Go  ndpower.  .  ^  ,       .    .      -■ 

seems  pretty  certam  that  the  aboriginal 
power  had  no  range  or  importance  until  the  sixteenth  century, 
though  it  rose  some  hundred  years  earlier.  Thus  the  known 
Gond  principahties  only  occupy  some  two  centuries  of  the 
history  of  Gondwan  a — a  mere  fraction  of  the  ages  which  have 
elapsed  since  E  a  m  a  traversed  the  forest  of  D  a  n  d  a  k  a,  extending 
from  the  Jamna  to  the  Godavari,  on  his  way  to  the  hermitage 
of  Sutikshna  at  Kamtek  near  Ifagpur.*     Then  the  Aryan 

Early  Aryan  settlers.  invaders  were  represented  throughout  these 

Central  Forests  by  a  few  isolated  hermits, 
who  could  not  even  perform  their  simple  devotions  in  freedom  from 
the  mockery  of  the  mischievous  savages  among  whom  they  dwelt. 
The  picture  of  their  sufferings,  given  in  the  Bam&yana^  would  be 
almost  pathetic  if  it  were  not  ludicrous.  "  These  shapeless  and  ill- 
"looking  monsters  testify  their  abominable  character  by  various  cruel 
"and  terrific  displays.  These  base-born  wretches  impUcate  the  her- 
"mits  in  impure  practices,  and  perpetrate  the  greatest  outrages. 
"Changing  their  shapes  and  hiding  in  the  thickets  adjoining  the 
"  hermitages,  these  frightful  beings  delight  in  terrifying  the  devotees. 
"  They  cast  away  the  sacrificial  ladles  and  vessels,  they  pollute  the 
"  cooked  oblations,  and  utterly  defile  the  offerings  with  blood.  These 
"  faithless  creatures  inject  frightful  sounds  into  the  ears  of  the  faithfiil 
"  and  austere  eremites.  At  the  time  of  sacrifice  they  snatch  away  the 
"jars,  the  flowers,  the  fuel,  and  the  sacred  grass  of  these  sober-minded 
"  men.''  t 

When  the  tale  is  again  taken  up   by  the  sacred  books  of  the 

Hindus,     the    Narbada    valley    had 

Leeeodary  Kshattriyas.        .  iii   j  j.  ;i    /» 

^       ^  -^  become  a  settled  country,  governed   trom 


*  Wheeler's  History  of  India,  vol  ii.  pp.  240,  248. 

t  R£miyana  III.  1,  15,  as  translated  in  Muir's  Sanscrit  Texts,  part  ii.  chap*  iii. 
8ec«iT.  p.  427.     (Edn.  1860). 
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Mahishmati  *  (now  Mahes  war)  by  the  Haihayas — oneof 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  lunar  R  a  j  p  u  t  races,  who,  as  will  be 
seen  below,  retained  a  connection  with  Gondwana  until  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  story  of  Ar  j  u  n  a  with  his  thousand  arms,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  theKshattriyas  by  Parasurama,  are  too  well  known  to 
need  repetition  here.  To  connect  these  shadowy  sacred  legends  with 
the  comparatively  sober  prose  of  G  o  n  d  annals  there  are  but  a  few 
ruined  cities,  some  popular  traditions,  and  an  occasional  inscription 
on  brass  or  stone.  In  these  unoccupied  ages  of  an  unknown  country 
the  E  a  j  p  u  t  bards  let  their  imagination  run  riot.  The  Une  of  the 
„,.  ...  Narbada    is  not  only    claimed  for  the 

R£ J  put  traditions.  tt     •  i.  u   ..  ^      ^i.     tj  '  4./ 

Haihayas,  but  for  the  r  ramarast  (or 
F  onwar  s),  whose  first  capital  is  stated  to  have  been  Maheswar; 
and  lastly  for  the  Ohauhans,  from  whose  "  seat  of  government 
^^M  a  k  a  w  a  t  i  (the  present  M  a  n  d  1  a)  the  oath  of  allegiance  resounded 
"  in  fifty-two  castles";  J  while  the  famous  fortress  of  A's  i  r  g  a  r  h  appears 
to  have  been  appropriated  by  almost  every  dynasty  whose  fame 
entitled  them  to  carry  back  their  pedigrees  into  the  days  of  fable. 
There  seems  to  be  nothing  to  confirm  the  boasts  of  the  Chauhans, 
except  their  own  family  traditions ;  but  the  P  r  a  m  a  r  a  kingdbm  of 
M  a  1  w  a  is  matter  of  history,  and  their  power  probably  extended 
over  the  western  part  of  the  Narbada  valley  at  some  time  between 
the  eleventh  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

The  Haihayas  were  undoubtedly  far  more  ancient.  An  in- 
scription in  copper  found  near  M  a  n  d  1  a,  but  lost  in  the  pillage  of 
the  G  o  n  d  Bdjffs  palace  by  the  M  a r  a  th  a  s  in  1780,  is  said  to  have 
proved  their  dominion  over  the  Upper  Narbada  valley  up  to 
A.D.  144,§  and  a  R&jd  of  their  line  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription  on 
a  temple  in  Ohhattisgarh,  dated  Samvat  160,  corresponding 


*  Hall's  Edition  of  Wilson's  YishnuPur^na,  vol.  iy.  book  iy.  chap.  xi.  p.  56. 
t  Tod's  Rij  asth^n,  yol.  i.p.  91.     (Edn.  1829.) 

X  Ibid,  yol.  ii.  p.  445. 

§  Jonrnal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  B  e  n  g  a  1  (August  1851),  yol.  yi.  p.  62K 
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to  A.D.  103,  if  tHe  era  be  that  of  Vikramaditya.*  They  ap- 
pear again  in  the  well-known  Haihai-Bansi  line  of  Eatanpur 
which  ruled  over  Chhattisgarh  for  many  centuries,  until  their 
deposition  by  the  Marathdsin  a.d.  1 740.  But  it  is  only  quite 
lately  that  further  indications  of  their  presence  in  the  N  a  r  b  a  d  a 
country  have  been  brought  to  light.  So  far  back  as  1839  an  inscrip- 
tion found  at  K u m  b h i,  thirty-five  miles  north-east  of  Jabalpur, 
was  published  with  a  translation  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  B  e  n  g  a  l,t  but  there  were  then  no  existing  data  with  which  to  con- 
nect it,  and  it  was  dismissed  with  the  remark  that  it  gave  no  impor- 
tant information.  Subsequently  (in  1867)  two  inscriptions  J  relating 
to  the  same  dynasty  were  found  by  Professor  Fitz-Bdward  Hall 
atBheraghat  and  T e w a r,  both  places  a  few  miles  west  of 
Jabalpur.  Again  in  1861  Professor  Hall  sent  to  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  B  e  n  g  a  1§  another  inscription  relating  to  the  same 
line,  or  rather  to  a  branch  of  it  descending  from  K  o  k  a  1 1  a,  the  second 
king,  and  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Y  a  d  a  v  a  kings  of  the 
West,  II  and  in  1862^  he  contributed  a  revised  edition  of  the  K  u  m  b  h  i 
inscription.  Since  then  two  inscriptions  in  the  N  a  g  p  u  r  Museum 
have  been  examined,  one  of  which,  being  almost  illegible,  has  only 
served  to  confirm  a  date,  but  the  other,  which  is  on  copper,  and  very 
well  preserved,  identifies  the  dynasty  unmistakeably  with  Jabalpur, 

*  It  Ib  of  course  very  possible  that  the  era  may  be  neither  the  Vikramaditya 
nor  the  S6ia,  but  a  mere  local  one.  The  inscription  isatChipr^  intheKawardi 
State.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  a  perfectly  accurate  transcript,  but  the  gist  of 
it  is  that  a  R^jd^  BhawinfPd],  built  a  temple  to  S  i  v  a,  ivhich  was  partially  destroyed 
by  the  Haihaya  king.  This  would  seem  to  bring  back  the  inscription  to  the  days 
in  which  Buddhism  was  contending  with  Brahmanism,  and  we  have  independent  grounds 
for  inferring  that  the  Haihaya  kings  of  Chhattisgarh  were  at  that  time 
Buddhists. 

t  Vol.  viu.  p.  401  (June  1839). 

X  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  vol.  vi.  p.  499. 

§  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal^  vol.  xxx.  No.  iv.  (1861),  pp.  317  ff. 

0  Joomal  oftheBombay  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  iv.  p.  101  (1852). 

^  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  B  en  gal,  vol.  xxzi.  No.  ii.  (1862),  pp.  3  ff. 
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the  old  name  of  which  it  gives  asJavalipattana.*  Th^  only  other 
source  of  information  regarding  these  princes  is  in  a  copper-plate 
inscription  found  in  a  well  at  Benares  in  1801,  which  gives  the 
names  of  four  of  the  line,t  and,  like  the  N  4  g  p  u  r  tablet,  testifies  to 
their  H  a  i  h  a  y  a  descent. 


"^  In   Professor  Hall's  translation  of  the  Bher^ghat  inscription  we  also  find  the 

*«  Cantoa  of  J  ^  u  1 1"  mentioned. 

f  Their  genealogical  table  stands  thus — 

Lakshmana  Deva  or  Yuva  Raja  Deva. 


Kokalla  Deva. 

Gdngeya  Deva. 

Kama  Deva=A'valia  Devi,  a  II  una. 


Yasahkarna  Deva. 

I  . 

Gayakarna    Dev  a=A  Ihana  Devi,  daughter  ofVijayaSinha  Deva, 

and  grand-daughter  of  U  d  a  y  a  d  i  t  y  a  of  M  a  1  w  a. 


Narasinha  Deva.  Jayasinha  Deva« 


Vijayasinha  Deva=GaBala  Devi. 

Ajayasinha  Deva  (htir  apparent). 

The  dates  on  the  various  inscriptions  are  for — 

Kama  Deva..  ,.  528  on  the  Museum  plate  ;  1  on  the  Benares  plate. 

Narasinha    ....907  on  the  Bher^ghat  inscription. 

Jayasinha  ....    926  on  the  T  e  w  a  r  inscription,  and  928  on  the  Museum  stoue 

inscription. 
Vijayasinha  ..  .932  on  the  K  umhhf  inscription. 

Here  we  have  three  eras — that  ofKarnaDeva  himself,  quoted  in  the  B  e  n  a  r  e  • 

*  Thoro  is  some  doabt  about  this     inscription,    that   shown  on  the    Museum*    plate  for 

Ty.t^  ioiSt:  Z:^t.    K  a  r  n  a  D  e  T  .,  and  that  given  for  the  rest  of  the  King, 

and  that  portion  of  the  inscription    in    the    Other  inscriptions.     Professor  HaU  calculates 

is  now  only  available  in  a  mann-  f^om  the  known  dates  of  the  Pram£ra  kinm  that 
script  copy,   which,  though  other-  tx/i         -i*      o  r^  i  S. 

wise  accurate,  may  possibly  misre-     A  1  h  a  n  a  Devi,  the  wife  of  Gayakarna  Deva, 

present  the  date.  m^y  jj^ve   heen  born  ahout  a.d.  1100,  whereas  accord- 

ing to  the  dates  given  for  her  sons  and  grandsons,  her  hirth  might  have  taken  place 
as  early  as  850  of  their  era.  Therefore  th«  Yallabhi  era,  assuming  it  to  be  rightly 
counted  from  a.d.  319,  is  evidently  not  that  to  which  the  later  dates  refer,  and  even  for 
them  it  will  be  necessary  to  suppose  the  existence  of  some  local  or  unknown  era.  The 
second  date  assigned  toKarna  Deva  does  not  correspond  either  with  any  known  era 
or  with  those  given  for  his  descendants,  but  with  regard  to  the  first  it  is  not  difficult  to 
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So  far  nothing  can  be  gathered  with  certainty  but  that  a  line  of 

H  a  ih  ay  a  princes  ruled  in  or  near  Jabal- 

Chld'id'LLt*/^'^''     *°^    P^^  ^^^^  *^®  beginning  of  the  eleventh 

century  until  the  close  of  the  twelfth,  and 
that  they  were  suflBciently  influential  to  ally  themselves  matrimonially 
with  such  powerful  families  as  the  Ponwar  s  of  M  a  1  w  a,  the  Gahlots 
of  XJ  d  e  p  ti  r,  and  the  Y  a  d  a  v  a  s  of  the  west.  The  name  of  their 
kingdom  is  shown  by  Professor  Hall  to  have  been  Chedi,*  and  this 
establishes  a  curious  connection  between  them  and  their  clansmen, 
the  Haihai-Ban  si  rulers  of  Chattisgarh,  who  are  also  called 
rulers  of  Chedi  in  one  of  the  Eatanpur  inscriptions ;t  but  this 
wiU  more  properly  be  noticed  below,  in  discussing  the  history,  of  the 
kingdom  of  C  hhattisgarh. 

While  they  held  the  Jabalpur  province,  the  present  N a g - 

pur  province  seems  to  have  been  under  the 
^ThePramira  Viceroys  of    dominion  of  the   Pramdras   of  Dhdr, 

or  possibly  of  a  younger  branch  of  that 
powerful  family,  which  had  established  itself  in  the  plains  south  of 
the  S a t p u r a  plateau.  The  first  local  mention  of  the  Pramaras 
of  M  a  1  w  a  is  in  an  inscription  from  N  a  g  p  u  r ,  which  is  translated 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Asiatic  Society,  No.  VI.  (October 
1843),  p.  259.     Subsequently  a  copper-plate  inscription  was  found  at 

explain  why  he  should  have  adopted  an  epoch  of  his  own.  From  all  the  genealogies  it 
seems  clear  that  he  was  the  most  powerful  and  renowned  of  the  Kalachuri  line,  as  it 
is  called  in  the  K  u  m  h  h  i  inscription.  The  discovery  of  a  tablet  in  his  honour  at 
Benares  need  not  signify  more  than  that  be  had  endowed  a  temple  there,  and  in 
the  N  £  g  p  u  r  Museum  plate  the  holy  city  is  only  noticed  as  a  place  where  "  his 
praises  are  sung,"  while  the  countries  which  he  subdued,  or  pretended  to  have  subdued, 
are  mentioned  in  a  very  different  strain.  Most  of  these  high-flown  boasts  are  mere 
pieces  of  grandiloquence ;  but  there  is  a  curious  mention  in  the  N  a  g  p  ii  r  plate  of  his 
victory  over  Bhfmeswara,  king  of  A'ndhra,  ''at  which  the  Go  ddvarf,  over- 
joyed, broke  into  seven  channels."     The  reigning  prince  of  the  Kdkataya  line  of 

A'  n  d  h  r  a,  contemporary  with  Karna  Deva,  must 

^Wilaon's  Maokensie  GoUeotion,     have    been    either    Rudra   Deva,    or   Ganapati 

Introduction,  p.  oxxii.  Deva,  80  that  further  information  is  needed  to  clear  up 

what  may  b^an  interesting  point*  ^ 
*  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  vol.  vi.  pp.  499^.    Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  xxx.  No.  iv.  (1861),  p.  317. 

t  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  xxxii.  No.  iii.  (1853),  p.  2/8. 
7  CP5- 
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S  a  tar  a*  which  appeared  to  be  an  exact  counterpart  of  tlie 
JS  4  g  p  u  r  tablet,  allowing  for  some  obvious  errors  in  the  transcrip- 
tion of  the  latter,  and  has  therefore  been  supposed  to  have  been 
removed  by  the  Marathas  from  the  temple  to  the  portico  of  which 
the  stone  inscription  had  been  affixed. 

Both  inscriptions  commence  with  a  Bang  Vairisinha,  who, 
from  the  dates  given  for  some  of  his  successors,  probably  lived  towards 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century ;  but  the  name  in  their  lists  which  has 
most  local  importance  is  that  ofLakshmana  Deva,  As  this 
prince  is  not  mentioned  in  other  lists  of  this  dynasty,  and  as,  from  the 
local  inscriptions,  his  brother  Naravarman  seems  to  have  had 
power  'to  interfere  with  his  grants,  it  has  been  inferred  that  Nara- 
varman was  the  head  of  the  family,  and  carried  on  the  line 
in  M  a  1  w  a,  while  La  k  s  h  m  ana  D  e  v  a  was  his  viceroy  in  the 
N4gpur  province.  Both  of  these  princes  must  have  been  nearly 
contemporary  with  Y a s a h k a r n  a  Devaof  the  Kalachuri  or 
J ab al p  ur  line,  for  being  sons  of  U  d  a  y  a  di  ty a,  they  were  uncles 
ofAlhanaDevi,  thewifeof  Tasahkarna's  successor.  Except 
these  inscriptions  there  is  nothing  on  record  to  connect  the  P  r  a  m  a- 
r  a  s  of  M  a  1  w  a  distinctly  with  these  provinces,  though  a  seal  was 
found  at  A'  s  i  r  g  a  r  h,  from  which  it  has  been  inferred  that  their 
dominion  included  that  famous  fortress.t  The  mere  discovery  of  so 
portable  an  article  as  a  signet  cannot  be  regarded  as  very  conclusive, 
but  on  general  grounds  of  probability  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that 
a  province,  to  which  the  brother  of  the  reigning  prince  was  deputed 
as  a  Viceroy,  was  held  by  something  more  than  a  transitory  tenure, 
and  as  the  western}  portions  of  the  Narbada  and  Tapti  valleys 
lay  between  Malwa  and  Nagpiir,  some  part  of  them  must  have 

*  Journftl  of  the  Asintic  Society  of  B  e  n  g  al,  vol  xxxii.  No.  ii.  (1863),  p.  92. 

In  the  above-quoted  article  Bdbu  RajendraL^lMitra  mentions  this  inscrip- 
tion as  having  come  from  a  temple  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Wainganga,  near 
N  d  g  p  il  r,  but  nothing  is  said  of  the  place  whence  it  came  in  the  Bombay  Journal, 
as  the  date  of  its  translation  co'ucides  curiously  with  the  time  at  which  an  inscription 
removed  by  the  N d g p d r  R^J't  from  the  famous  Snake-temple  at  Bhdndak  in 
the  C  h  d  n  d  d  district.  In  a  remaining  inpcription  at  the  same  temple  the  P  o  n  w  a  r  a 
of  D  h  £  r  are  mentioned  ;  but  the  missing  tablet  cannot  now  he  traced,  unless  it  should 
turn  out  to  be  identical  with  the  Waingangd  temple  inscription. 

t  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  B  engal,  vol.  v.  p.  482  (1836). 

X  Western  as  far  as  these  provinces  are  concerned. 
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been  occupied  by  the  Pramara  princes^  to  keep  communications 
open  with  their  southern  possessions. 

So  far  these  records   on  brass  or  stone — more  lasting  than  the 

fame  of  the  forgotten  princes  whom  they 

Central  pkteau.^^"**  ^  ^  commeiQorate — have  shown  points  of  unison 

with  cotemporary  Indian  history.  The  ruler 
of  N  a  g  p  u  r  was  a  scion  of  the  illustrious  Pramara  house,  which 
counts  Eaja  Bhoja,  the  Augustus  of  India,  among  its  members^ 
and  the  Kalachuri  line  of  Jabalpdr  ^as  alKed  by  marriage  both 
to  the  Pramaras  and  to  "  the  ornament  of  the  royal  races'* — the 
sun-descended  princes  of  U  d  e  p  u  r.  But  the  other  local  dynasties 
which  have  bequeathed  to  us  their  genealogies  seem  to  he  entirely 
apart  from  the  known  currents  of  Indian  history.  One  of  them,  it  is 
true,  is  sufficiently  important  to  have  been  commemorated  in  the 
Pur&naSy  but  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  to  identify  it, 
no  certain  date  or  local  habitation  can  yet  be  assigned  to  it.  This 
line  was  first  brought  to  notice  by  the  discovery  of  a  copper-plate 
grant  at  Seoul*  (on  the  Central  plateau),  but  the  list  of  kings  thus 
obtained  remained  a  mere  fragment,  unconnected  even  with  any 
known  legend,  until  in  1866  Dr.  Bhau  Daji's  re-examination  of  the 
A j  an  t h  a  caves  enabled  him  to  throw  a  new  light  on  their  history. 
From  an  inscription  in  the  Zodiac  cave,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
Seoni  plates,  and  with  certain  passages  in  the  PurdnaSj  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  Vakataka  dynasty  was  a  Une  of  Y  a  v  a  n  at 
princes  t  who  ruled  in  Eastern  and  Central  India  shortly  after  the 

*  Journal  of  tbe  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  toI.  v.  p.  726  (1836). 
f  A  Greek,  a  foreigner  (Wibon). 

X  Their  genealogy  is  tbua  given  by  lum  (Journal  of  the  Bombay  Asintic  Society, 
▼ol  viii.  p.  248,  1B65-66)  : — 
Yindhy  asak  ti. 

Pravarasena. 

Rudra  Sena,  grandaon  of  6  a  u  t  a  m  i,  daughter  of  tbe  king  Bbavanaga. 

Pritbvi   Sena. 

Iludfa  Sena  11. 

Fravara   Sena  II.,  sonof  Prabbilvat  i  Gupta,  tbe  daughter  of  M  ah  iiriji- 
I  dhirija  Sri  Deya  Gupta. 

Deya  Sena. 
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"  Sah'*  or  "Sen a"  kings.  This,  according  to  his  computatiot!, 
would  place  them  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  The  locality  of 
their  kingdom  cannot  be  positively  inferred  from  the  place  in  which 
the  Seoni  inscription  was  found,  for  a  copper-plate  is  easily  moved, 
but  taking  the  site  of  discovery  in  conjunction  with  other  cir- 
cumstances, the  Y  a  V  a  n  a  line  may  fairly  be  assigned  to  the  Cen- 
tral plateau.  The  name  of  its  founder,  Vindhyasakti,  is  in  itself 
significant.  In  the  Puranic  lists  the  term  V  i  n  d  h  y  a*  is  sometimes 
applied  to  what  is  now  known  as  the  S  d  t  p  u  r  a  range.  Then  the 
Sdtpuras  he  between  the  countries  which  are  said  in  the  A j a n- 
t  h  a  inscription  to  have  been  conquered  by  one  of  these  princes,  viz. 
Kuntala,tAvanti4  Kalinga,§Kosala,||Trikuta,^Lata,** 
and  A'ndhr  a,tt  and  would  be  a  natural  centre  whence  to  claim»  if 
not  to  effect,  the  conquest  of  the  surrounding  kingdoms.  J  J 

*  Hall's  edition  of  Wilson's  Vishnu  Purdna  (book  ii.  chap,  iii.),  vol.  ii. 
p.  128.  Yindhja ''according  to  the  Vlyu  (Purina)  is  thepartsouthof  theNar- 
madi,  or  the  Satpudi  range."  In  the  Vishnu  Purina  the  Narbadi  is 
made  to  flow  from  the  V  i  n  d  h  y  a,  which  must  therefore  have  had  a  much  wider  signi- 
fication than  it  has  now. 

fKuntala  was  in  the  Adoni  or  Bellari  district  of  Madras — (Asiatic 
Eesearches,  vol.  ix.  p.  427)< 

{  A  ▼  a  n  t  i  was  U  j  e  n — (Hall's  edition  of  Wilson's  Vishnu  Purina,  vol.  ii. 
p.  164,  note  13). 

§Kalinga  was  the  upper  Coromandel  Coast — (Hall's  edition  of  VRlson's 
Vishnu  Purina,  vol.  ii.  p.  156,  note  3). 

II  There  were  several  K  o  s  a  1  a  s,  but  this  is  probably  the  K  o  s  a  1  a  south  of  the 
S  i  t  p  u  r  i  range,  mentioned  in  the  Mahibhirat  a — (vide  Hall's  edition  of  Wilson's 
Vishnu  Purina,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 72-73  ;  and  p.  145,  Professor  Hall's  note).  See  also 
Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xv.  p.  508,  in  which  the  southern  K  o  s  al  a  is  placed  to  the  west 
ofGondwana  and  B  e  r  i  r*  An  inscription  of  the  Haihai-Bansf  kings  found  at 
Ratanpiir  calls  their  kingdom  Kosala  Des,  and  HwenThsang's  Kosala, 
1,200  ii  N.W.  of  K  a  1  i  n  g  a  and  900  Ii  N.E.  of  A'n  d  h  r  a,  corresponds  sufficiently  with 
the  same  locality.  It  may  therefore  fairly  be  assumed  that  Kosala  was  the  name  of 
a  country  nearly  corresponding  to  the  present  Chhattisgarh. 

^  T  r  i  k  ti  t  a  vide  VishnuPurina  (book  ii.  chap,  ii.),  vol*  ii.  p.  117.  A  dynasty 
of  Trikdtakas  is  mentioned  in  a  copper-plate  grant  dug  out  at  K  a  n  h  e  r  (.  Dr. 
B  h  a  ii  D  d  j  i  thinks  they  were  the  same  as  the  S  a  h  s — (Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bombay,  vol.  viii.  p.  248). 

'^'^  L  a t a  is  the  present  Broach. 

ft  A^ndhra  or  Telingana. 

t  J  There  are  two  other  dynasties  whose  inscriptions  have  been  found  in  these 
provinces,  but  as  yet  they  are  mere  floating  lists  of  names  unconnected  with  any  of  the 
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These  broken  fragments  are  all  that  has  been  reserved  of 
the  story  of  many  centuries.  Divested  of  their  dress  of  pompous 
panegyric  they  shrink  down  to  dry  lists  of  unmeaning  symbols, 
which  the  richest  imagination  could  scarcely  warm  into  Hfe.  We 
read  how  these  unknown  princes  shamed  the  king  of  heaven  by 
their  prosperity; — how  their  beneficence  made  earth  better  than 
elysiimi ; — how  the  world  trembled  at  the  march  of  their  elephants, 
and  the  seas  were  swelled  by  the  tears  of  the  queens  whom  their 
conquests  had  widowed.  But  of  the  more  humble  home  affairs, 
which  would  at  least  have  given  them  a  sure  place  in  local  annals, 
there  is  nothing.  The  kings  of  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  are 
awed  at  the  prowess  of  the  great  Kama,  and  his  name  makes 
itself  felt  even  in  Kashmir  and  among  the  Huns,  but  we  have 
nothing  of  the  real  extent  of  his  petty  kingdom,  nor  of  the  struggles 
which  he  must  have  maintained  with  the  then  rising  power  of  the 
aboriginal  chiefs.  The  alliances  of  the  family  with  reigning  princes 
of  name  are  pompously  recorded,  and  its  genealogy  is  traced  back  to 
heroes  and  demigods,  but  there  is  nothing  of  its  connection  with  the 


icclnimed  ground  of  history.  But  although  of  little  immediate  interest,  they  cannot 
altogether  he  omitted  in  a  record  "which  only  professes  to  he  a  groundwork  for  future 
research.     The  earliest  of  these  is  a  line  of  Rahtor   Rajputs,  whose  names  are 

•  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society      ^^^  8^^^^  '^  *  copper-pktc   found  at  M  u  1 1  £  i  in  the 
ofBengal,  toI. vi.  p.  869,  Octo-     Betdl  district  on  the  Sdtpurd  plateau*: — 

berl837. 

Durga  Raja 

I 
Govinda  Raja 

I 
M&svamika  Rija 

Sr{  Nanda  R£ja. 

The  date  of  the  last  of  these  is  either  630  or  830  a.d.  according  to  Prinsep.    The 
,  *x^    A  •  i..  a    •  X        other  line  is  commemorated  in  an  inscriptionf  found  at 

t   Joornalofthe  Asiatic  Society      . .  -  .  j  -x      r.v     i»n      • 

of  B  o  m  b  a  y,  vol.  i.  p.  148,  AprU     N  i  g  p  tt  r,  and  consists  of  the  followmg  names  :— 

1842. 

Si&rya  Ghosha 

I 
Ku  tsa 

I 
U  day ana 

r 

Bhava  Deva. 

They  are  called  sovereigns  of  U  r  i  s  i^  and  the  date  of  the  inscription  is  beUeved  to 
be  Samvat  711  or  a.d.  654. 
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chiefs  of  the  same  line,  who  had  once  held  the  neighbouring  district 
ofMandla,  and  who  still  ruled  below  the  Satpurd  plateau  in 
Ghhattisgarh.  Thus,  too,  LakshmanaDeva,  the  supposed 
Viceroy  of  Na  g  p  u  r,  crosses  the  seas  with  his  elephants,  and  pene- 
trates into  supernatural  regions ;  but  from  the  mass  of  fable  which 
he  has  accumulated  round  his  name  it  cannot  even  be  gathered  with 
certainty  whence  he  ruled  and  where  he  ruled.  Through  the  froth  and 
false  ghtter  of  these  inscriptions  all  that  can  really  be  ascertained  is 
that  in  the  fifth  century  a  race  of  foreign  ( Y  a  v  a  n  a)  origin  ruled  from 
the  S  4 1  p  u  r  &  plateau,  and  that  between  the  tenth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  the  country  round  Jabalpur  was  governed  by  princes  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  limar  Raj  pu  t  races,  while  a  territory 
south  of  the  Sdtpuras  was  held  by  the  fire-descended  P  r  a  m  4  r  a 
princes  of  M&l  wa.  But  although,  as  has  been  remarked  above, 
the  G  o  n  d  power  did  not  become  conspicuous  until  the  sixteenth 
century,  no  definite  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between  the 
more  vivid  period,  illustrated  by  their  homely  annals,  and  the 
inanimate  age  of  inscriptions.  The  G  h  a  n  d  a  dynasty  of  G  o  n  d  s 
probably  rose  to  power  as  early  as  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century, 
but  their  kingdom  lay  so  far  to  the  south,  and  their  history  trenches 
so  little  on  that  of  their  neighbours,  that  they  may  be  omitted  in  any 
general  view  of  this  part  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  as  may  also  for 
similar  reasons  the  long-descended  H  a  i  h  ai-B  a  n  s  1  rulers  of  C  h  h  at- 
tisgarh.  We  know,  too,  from  Fir  ishta  that  there  were  kings  of 
Gondwana  reigning  from  Kher la  in  the  Betul  district  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  but  though  they  are  often  called 
Go n d s  it  is  questionable  whether  they  were  not  Kshattriya a.* 
There  is  thus  a  vast  though  irregular  space  to  be  filled  up  by  tradition, 
or,  where  that  fails,  by  conjecture. 


*  Sec  below  p.  Ixxv. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TQE   GAULl's   AND  Na' GB  A  N  S  l' S. 

The  interregnum  between  the  Kshattriyas  and  the  Gonds — The  GauHs — 
Gauli  traditions — A' s a  Ah{r — Abhfra  —  The  two  N < g p d r s —Serpent 
descent  in  6  o  n  d  w  d  n  a— Existing  traces  of  Serpent-worship — Serpent-worship 
once  an  aristocratic  faith, — but  now  out  of  fashion — Old  Ndgbansi  families  now 
claim  to  be  R  £  j  p  u  t  s — Probable  date  of  "  N  £  g  a''  ascendency — Indications  of  the 
existence  of  a  Niga  race— Ndga  chiefs — Nagbansis  among  the  Gonds— 
"Ndga  Jogi"  and  -N£ga  B  h dm i4 in"— Recapitulation. 

However  we  attempt  to  bridge  over  the  mysterious  voids  lying 

The    interregnum  between    between  the  age  of  inscriptions   and  the 
the  Kshattriyasand  the    period  illustrated  by  the  Gond  annals, 

^  °    ^*  questions  of  curious  interest  are  raised  up. 

If  their  discussion  be  regarded  as  verging  too  much  on  the  specula- 
tive, the  character  of  this  sketch  must  be  pleaded  in  justification.  It 
is  simply  an  attempt  to  bring  together  the  information  that  already 
exists  regarding  the  obscurest  part  of  the  Peninsula,  so  as  to  form  a 
groundwork  for  future  investigation,  and  where  the  sum  of  our 
knowledge  is  so  small,  nothing  should  be  neglected  which  may  serve 
to  indicate  new  paths  of  inquiry.  The  history  and  the  physical  cha- 
racter of  the  province  are  somewhat  alike.  It  is  traversed  by  but 
few  broad,  smooth  roads,  and  those  who  follow  them  see  little  of  dis- 
tinctive local  colouring.  But  as  the  wanderers  in  the  interior  to  this 
day  may  make  fresh  discoveries  of  unexplored  forest  tracts  and 
unknown  mineral  deposits,  so  the  byways  of  inquiry  may  prove  the 
most  profitable  in  exploring  the  past.  The  traditions,  beliefs,  and 
habits  of  the  people— even  their  names — have  a  meaning  which  may 
yield  itself  to  patient  investigation ;  but  the  many  who  are  interested 
in  local  problems  have  hitherto  worked  in  isolation,  and  without  full 
knowledge  of  the  conclusions  to  which  their  neighbours  had  come, 
and  even  an  imperfect  presentation  of  existiug  data  will  at  least  serve 
to  rfemove  this  obstacle  from  their  way. 

Local  tradition  solves  all  difficulties  by  reference  to  a  Gauli 

race  of  kings.     Every  ruin  of  unknown  age, 
every  floating  legend  that  cannot  be  traced 
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to  H  i  n  d  u  mythology,  is  assigned  to  these  pastoral  princes.  But 
where  the  popular  difficulty  ends  ours  must  begin.  Who  were  the 
G  a  u  11  s  ?  It  seems  unlikely  that  they  had  any  connection  with  the 
known  tribes  of  the  same  name  who  now  live  by  tending  cattle  in  the 
great  grazing  grounds  of  the  S  a  t  p  u  r  a  range.  Sir  R.  Jenkins, 
quoting  Captain  A.  Gordon,  says  that  in  his  time  (1827)  they  took 
pride  in  the  exploits  and  reputation  of  their  ancient  Bdjds,  whose 
praises  were  sung  by  the  bards,  and  listened  to  with  delight  by  all 
classes  of  Kirsdns.*^*  In  these  days,  notwithstanding  the  ^ost 
persevering  investigations,  nothing  of  any  interest  has  been  elicited 
regarding  their  origin.  All  their  traditions  and  legends  seem  to 
point  to  M  a  th  u  r  a — the  classic  land  of  cowherds — and  to  K  r  i  s  h  n  a — 
the  pastoral  king  and  god — and  they  make  no  claim  to  local  sove- 
reignty for  their  ancestors.  They  are  said  in  some  districts  to  diflTer 
from  other  H  i  n  d  u  s  in  appearance,  but  they  worship  the  same  gods 
and  speak  the  same  language  as  their  neighbours.  In  the  only 
instance  in  which  the  careful  inquiries  made  about  them  seemed  to 
have  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  G  a  u  1  i  clan  differing  in  language  and 
nationality  from  the  people  of  the  country,  it  turned  out  that  they 
were  a  colony  from  North  Kanara  who  still  spoke  their  own 
language  among  themselves.  If,  then,  the  existing  Gauli  tribes 
represent  the  pastoral  chiefs  of  tradition,  they  have  so  drifted  away 
from  all  ancestral  memories  that  it  can  serve  no  historical  purpose  to 
investigate  the  question  of  their  descent. 

Another  theory  is  that  the  Gauli  rule  is  a  mere  figment  of  the 
^popular  imagination,  arising  from  the  tendency  to  look  back  to  a 
pastoral  age  when  land  was  free  to  all.  Thus  Colonel  Briggs  in  a 
note  to  his  translation  ofFirishta,  says — " It  is  worthy  of  notice 
"  that  many  of  the  most  ancient  hill-forts  in  India  have  reference  to 
"  the  pastoral  lives  of  their  possessors ;  and  when  the  Indians  are  at  a 
loss  to  fix  an  era  for  any  ancient  structure  or  sculpture,  they  invari- 
ably refer  it  to  the  period  of  the  shepherd  kings.'*t     He  quotes  as 

*  Report  on  the  Territories  of  the  Rdjd  of  Nagpdr,  p.  29   (Edn.   Nigp4r 
Antiquarian  Society). 

t  Vol.  iy.  p.  286  (Edn.  1829). 
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instances  among  others  Gawalgar  h — tlie  fort  of  the  cowherd — and 
A's  i  r  g  a  r  h,  which  is  said  by  F  i  r  i  s  h  t  a  to  be  the  fort  of  A'  s  4, 
the  Ahir  or  herdsman — ^both  well-known  fortresses  on  the  Sat- 
p  u  r  a  range.*  But  evidence  of  this  kind  may  be  used  positively 
as  well  as  negatively.  Kwe  find  pastoral  names  applied  to  the  prin- 
cipal places  of  strength  in  a  tract  of  country,  it  is  as  fair  to  conclude 
that  it  has  really  been  ruled  over  by  herdsmen  chiefs,  as  that  imagi- 
nation had  been  at  work  in  shaping  nomenclature.  The  local  tradi- 
^      ,        ,. .  tions  however,  though  va^e  and  indefi- 

Gauil  traditions.  .^  .  i      f  j   ^      -    ,         -i  i 

nite,  are  not  so  absolutely  intangible  as  to 
drive  us  to  the  second  of  these  alternatives.  From  Deogarh  on 
the  plateau — which  before  its  subversion  by  the  midland  dynasty  of 
G  o  n  d  s  in  the  sixteenth  century  was,  according  to  the  popular  voice, 
the  last  seat  of  G  a  u  1  i  power — the  very  names  of  the  G  a  u  1  i  chiefs 
are  handed  down.  According  to  one  account  the  predecessor  of  the 
G o n d s  was  Pandii  Gauli;  but  a  more  detailed  tradition  sets 
forth  that  J  a  tb  a,t  the  known  ancestor  of  the  Deogarh  Gond 
dynasty,  began  his  career  as  a  dependent  on  M  a  n  s  u  r  and  G  a  n  s  u  r, 
the  two  Gauli  chiefs  of  Deogarh,  and  received  from  them  a  grant 
of  land.  He  rose  to  become  their  minister,  and  at  length  obtained 
from  them  the  entire  management  of  their  country.  Having  thus 
gained  power,  he  went  on  to  depose  and  murder  his  benefactors  and 
to  usurp  their  principality.  But  a  G  a  u  11  chief  still  retained  posses- 
sion of  the  fort  of  Narnala   for  a  few  years  longer,  when  he   also 

was  slain  by  the  Mohammadans.J 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  discrediting  the  main  points  of 
this  account.  It  is  derived  apparently  from  the  traditions  of  one  of 
the  Gond  dynasties,  §  and  though  it  is  probable  that  the  Deogarh 
G  a  u  11  s  were   not  princes   of  much    standing,  as  we  know  from 

*  He  also  quotes  Gwalior,  Golkondd  (the  shepherd's  hill),  and  Y e n n a 
Kond^  (butter  hill). 

t  Mentioned  in  the  A'tn-i-Akbarl  under  S&ba  B  e  r  a  r ,    Sarkur  K  h  e  r  1  d. 

X  These  details  are  taken  from  manuscript  notes  by  Colonel  Hervey,  C.B.,  who  lived 
for  long  in  this  part  of  India  as  Superintendent  of  the  Thuggee  and  Dacoitee  Department 
atJabalpdr. 

§  Probably  from  some  descendant  of  the  G  a  r  h  a-M  a  n  d  1  a  family's  retainers,  as 
the  representative  of  the  Deogarh  line  has  not  even  preserved  his  genealogical  tree. 
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Firishta  that  in  the  preceding  century  the  Rdjd of  K h e rl a*  was 
the  chief  potentate  in  this  part  of  the  S  a  t  p  u  r  a  plateau,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  they  may  have  been  the  last  offshoots  of  a  once  power- 
ful race.  The  Sagar  traditions  bring  down  the  Gauli  supre- 
macy to  an  even  later  date.  The  tracts  of  1 1  a  w  a  and  K  u  r  a  1,  both 
north-west  of  S  a  g  a  r,  are  said  not  to  have  passed  out  of  the  power  of 
Gauli  chiefs  until  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  We  come 
perhaps  on  more  questionable  ground  in  quoting  F  i  r  i  s  h  t  a's  men- 
tion of  A' s  a,  the  A  h  i  r  chief  of  A's  i  r  g  a  r  h.  The  story  is  well 
known,  but  it  may  bear  repetition  in  the  connection  which  is  now 
given  to  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  there  lived  on  the  summit 
,,    ,   ^ ,  ,  of  a  high  hill  in  Khandesh  a  rich  herds- 

A.    S  &    A.  rl  1  1* 

man  chief,  who  was  one  of  the  principal 
landholders  of  the  country,  and  whose  ancestors  had  for  nearly  seven 
hundred  years  retained  their  estates.  Although,  besides  1 0,000  cattle, 
20,000  sheep,  and  1,000  mares,  he  ha4  a  strong  masonry  fort  and 
2,000  followers,  whom  he  employed  for  protection  as  well  as  for  other 
purposes,  he  was  still  known  to  the  people  to  whom  his  benevolence 
had  endeared  him  by  the  familiar  name  of  A' s  a,  the  A  h  i  r  or  herds- 
man, whence  his  fort  was  called  A'sirgarh.f  This  derivation  is 
evidently  erroneous,  as  we  find  the  name  of  A's  i  r  in  use  long  before 
A's  a  A  h  i  r '  s  time,  J  but  the  story  need  not  on  that  account  be  set  down 
as  a  fable.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  the  real  existence  of  a  chief 
called  A's  a  should  have  suggested  a  plausible  derivation,  than  that  so 
circumstantial  a  narrative  should  have  been  invented  to  help  out  a 
piece  of  etymology.  Accepting  then  Firishta' s  usually  good  cre- 
dit for  the  main  features  of  the  story,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  a 
line  of  herdsmen  chiefs  held  part  of  the  T  a  p  t  i  valley  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time  before  the  fifteenth  century.  A's  i  r  ga  r  h  is  called 
to  this  day  a  G  a  u  1  i  fortress.  Going  still  fiirther  back  we  find  that 
"  in  the  Puranic  geography  the  country  on  the   western  coast  of 

*  See  below,  p.  Ixxv. 

t  Briggs'  Firishta,  vol.  iv.  p.  287  (Edn.  1829). 

J  Fide  article  on  A's  (  r  g  a  r  h  ;  also  Tod's  R  a  j  a  s  t  h  a  n,  vol.  i.  p.  105. 
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India  from  the  Tap  ti  to  Deogarh  is  called  Abhira,  the  region 

of  cowherds . "  *     Dr •  B  h  a  u  D  a  i  i  mentions 
•  1  -I  f  •' 

having  found  an  inscription  of  an  A  b  h  i  r  a 
king  at  N  a  s  i  k,  and  suggests  that  the  G  a  u  1  i  kings  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nasik  and  Trimbakeswara  were  the  same  as  the 
A  b  h  i  r  a  kings.t  There  seems  then  to  be  a  sufficient  amount  of  evi- 
dence for  concluding  that  in  the  dark  ages  of  Hindu  history  the 
west  of  India  was  occupied  by  pastoral  tribes,  and  as  we  find  indica- 
tions of  the  presence  of  similar  races  in  western  Oondwanaso  late 
as  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  centuries,  there  are  some  grounds 
for  supposing  that  when  pressed  out  of  the  plains  by  increasing  cul- 
tivation, those  of  them  who  did  not  merge  into  the  agricultural 
population  retreated  to  the  wild  grazing  grounds  of  the  S  a  t  p  u  r  a 
country,  and  there  lingered  on  till  they  sunk  before  the  rising  power 
of  the  G  o  n  d  s,  leaving  nothing  but  a  name  behind  them.  The  ^ 
G  a  u  1  i  traditions  of  these  provinces  seem  to  be  confined  to  portion  of 
the  Nimar  district,  the  Sagar  district,  the  Sat  pur  a  plateau, 
and  parts  of  the  N  a  g  p  u  r  province,  but  further  inquiry  may  show 
that  they  also  exist  elsewhere. 

The  next   question  which   deserves   notice  rests  perhaps   still 
^,    ,     ^^  ,       ,  more  than  the  last  upon  hypothesis :  but 

even  if  the  solution  which  is  here  sought 
for  it  seem  fanciful  or  erroneous,  the  facts  still  remain  open  to  any 
other  interpretation.  It  must  have  struck  any  one  who  has  studied 
the  map  of  Gondwana  that  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  Nag- 
purs   is   at  least  a  curious  coincidence.     N  a  g  p  u  r  the  greater^ 

*  Sir  Henry  Elliott's  Supplemental  Glossary,  article  •*  Ab  eer." 

f  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  viii.  p.  243. 

Tod  (R  ^  j  a  s  t  b  ^  n,  vol.  ii.  p.  443)  says  tbat  the  princes  of  Garb  d-M  a  n  d  1  a 
"  for  ages  continued  tbe  surname  of  P  6 1,  indicative,  it  is  recorded  by  tradition,  of  tbeir 
''  nomadic  occupation.  Tbe  Ab  f  r  s  wbo  occupied  all  Central  India,  and  have  left  in  one 
'' nook  (Abirwdra)  a  memorial  of  their  existence,  were  a  branch  of  tbe  same  race, 
''Ahir  being  a  synonym  for  Pdl."  But  be  does  not  quote  his  authority  for  these 
statements. 

^  It  is  true  that  the  present  name  of  the  (greater)  N  a  g  p  li  r  province  is  not  known 
to  be  old,  but  the  number  of  names  in  the  N  agpiir  country,  into  the  composition  of 
which  the  word  N{ig  enters,  shows  how  strong  an  impress  this  term  had  on  the  nomen- 
clature of  tbe  country. 
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and  the  lesser*  may  be  called  representative  names  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  as  though  in  their  original  meaning  they  were  simply 
cities  of  the  Ndg  or  Snake,  they  have  been  extended  to  include  two 
of  the  principal  provinces  of  Gondwana,  and  the  significance  of 
their  joint  relation  to  the  mysterious  serpent-gods  and  serpent  races 
of  Indian  mythology  is  enhanced  when  we  find  that  the  Rdjas  of 
Chota  Nagpiir  claim  to  be  Nagbansis  or  serpent-descended, 

and  have,  or  till  lately  had,  the  lunettes  of 
^Serpent  descent  in  Gond-     ^^^:^  serpent   ancestor  engraved  on  their 

signets  in  proof  of  their  lineage.t  If  we 
cannot  trace  so  direct  an  analogy  between  the  name  of  the  country 
and  of  its  princes  in  the  greater  N  a  g  p  u  r  province,  it  is  probably 
.  because  we  are  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  its  earlier  history,  for  all 
around  it  we  find  indications  of  Ndgbansi  families.  The  Rajas  of 
Garha  Mandla  were  Nagbansis,  and  traced  back  their  origin  to 
a  serpent  ancestor.  The  B&jds  of  Karon  d — ^the  most  important  of 
the  group  of  Ohiefships,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Garhjats,  occupy 
a  vast  extent  of  wild  territory  to  the  extreme  south-west  of  the  province, 
bordering  upon  the  Tributary  Mahals  of  C u 1 1 a c k — are  Nagban- 
sis. So  is  the  Chief  of  Khairagarh  in  Chhattisgarh,  who 
owns  and  rules  a  more  valuable,  though  not  a  larger,  territory  than  any 
feudatory  attached  to  these  provinces.  The  present  representatives 
of  the  G  o  n  d  line  of  Deogarh  have  lost  their  pedigree,  but  in  the 
fragments  of  it  which  remain  the  name  N6g  occurs  more  than  once. 
The  Raja  of  Bastar  claims  to  be  a  Rajput  of  the  lunar  line;  but 
the  dynasty  to  which  he  succeeded  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  been 
of  Nag  bansi  race,  and  inscriptions  have  been  found  in  his  terri- 
tories of  a  Nagbansi  line  of  princes  dated  1130  (Samvat)^  equi- 
valent to  A.n.  1073,  who  by  their  claim  to  descend  from  K  a  s  y  a  p  a,{ 
the  mythical  progenitor  of  the  sun,  show  that  in  Indian  genealogies 
ophite  descent  may  not  be  held  incompatible  with  claims  to  the  bluest 


*  More  properly  Chutid  Nigpiir. 

t  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  xxxv.,  part  ii.  (Special  number) 
pp.  160/:     Elliott's  Supplemental  Glossary,  article  *'  G  o  u  r  T  u  g  a,"  p.  422. 
X  Wheeler's  History  of  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  2. 
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blood  of  the  royal  races,*  and  that  both  sources  of  origin  have  been 
simultaneously  claimed  by  the  same  family  in  days  when  a  serpent 
ancestry  was  more  fashionable  than  it  is  now.  So  too  in  the  small 
feudatory  State  held  by  the  Mahdrdjd  of  P  a  t  n  a,  the  chief  of  the 
Garhjat  confederacy,  there  are  curious  ruins  of  temples  which  are 
attributed  to  a  devout  Bdni  of  the  N  a  g  b  a  n  s  i  tribe.  But  perhaps 
the  most  curious  relic  of  serpent-connection  left  in  the  province  is  at 
the  temple  of  Buram  Deva  in  Chhattisgarh,  which  is  evidently 
of  very  early  origin.  It  contains  no  image  but  that  of  a  cobra,  and 
lying  near  are  two  inscriptions,  one  containing  a  list  of  twenty-two 
kings,  who  trace  their  descent  to  the  union  of  a  snake-god  with  the 
daughter  of  a  holy  man  who  lived  south  of  the  N  a  r  b  a  d  a,  and  the 
other  relating  how  the  Haih  ay  a  king  had  opposed  the  construction 
of  the  temple,  which  was  dedicated  to  M  a  h  a  d  e  o.f  The  inscriptions, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  snake  image,  may  perhaps  imply  that 
the  H  a  i  h  a  y  a  king  of  the  time  was  a  snake  worshipper,  and  imposed 
his  deity  on  the  founder  of  the  temple,  or  if  he  were  a  Buddhist, 
as  there  is  reason  to  think,  |  that  his  Buddhism  was  tainted  by 
serpent  worship.  In  short  we  find  firequent  traces  of  this  myste- 
rious race  on  all  sides  of  the  present  N  a  g  p  u  r  country,  and  there 
is  no  great  aboriginal  house  inGrondwana  which  does  not  show 
traces  ofNagbansi  connection,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
former  ruling  family  of  Chan  da,  which  is  of  comparatively  late 
origin.  §  On  the  theory  that  the  aborigines  are  the  "  serpent  races"  of 
the  Hindu  writings,  this  phenomenon,  if  it  can  be  so  called,would  offer 
no  difficulty  whatever.  It  would  be  almost  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  Gond  princes  of  Mandla,  the  greater  Nagpur,  and  the 
M  u  n  d  a  (K  o  1)  Bdjd  of  the  lesser  Nagpur  should  claim  descent 
from  the  gods  of  their  people.     But  however  natural  and  obvious  this 

*  The  explanation  offered  is  that  the  diyine  sage  K  a  s  y  a  p  a  was,  hy  one  of  his  wives, 
K  a  d  r  u,  father  of  the  Serpent  race — (Hall's  edition  of  Wilson's  Vishnu  Purdna,  book  1 , 
chap.  xxi.  p.  74). 

f  See  above  p.  li. ;  also  Mr.  Chisholm's  B  i  las p  ii  r  Settlement  Report,  para.  37. 

X  See  below  p.  Ixxiy.  Unfortunately  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  accurate  trans- 
cripts of  either  of  these  inscriptions  in  time  for  this  publication. 

§  This  dynasty  commences  probably  in  the  eleventh  century.  See  below,  p.  142. 
The  known  origin  of  the  D  e  o  garh  house  is  later,  but  the  extant  fragments  of  their 
alleged  pedigree  rise  to  a  high  antiquity. 
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explanation  may  seem,  there  are  some  considerations  whicb.  tell 
strongly  against  it.  In  the  first  place  there  is  no  trace  of  reverence 
for  serpents  in  the  hagiology  of  the  G  o  n  d  people,  as  distinguished 
from  their  chiefs.  Their  pantheon,  including  some  fifteen  gods,*  gives 
a  full  place  to  that  element  of  terror  which  is  so  prominent  in  the 
beliefs  of  all  savage  tribes ;  but  their  efforts  of  propitiation  are  directed 
rather  against  the  inscrutable  shocks  of  storm  and  pestilence,  than 
against  the  more  tangible  and  visible  scourges  which  they  can  com- 
bat with  fleshly  weapons.t  In  fact,  a  non-Hinduised  Gond,  with 
his  omnivorous  tastes,  would  probably  sooner  think  of  eating  a  snake 

than  of  worshipping  it.     The  old   snake- 

worS^^  *'''''''  ""^  '''^'''^'    worship  has  not,  however,   even  yet   died 

out  altogether  among  the  higher  classes 
of  G  o  n  d  s.  It  is  said  that,  among  the  R  a  j-G  o  n  d  s  of  the  R  ai- 
p  u  r  district,  a  solemn  service  or  pdjd  is  performed  every  seven  years 
to  the  snake-gods,  but  it  is  kept  intensely  secret,  and  may  only 
be  witnessed  by  married  worshippers.  J  This  ceremony  seems  to 
have  died  out  in  the  Nagpur  coimtry,  but  the  Pardhdns  or 
Gond  priests  of  N  a  g  p  u  r  say  that  when  the  Gond  kings  ruled  at 
D e o g a r h,  before  their  subjection  by  the  Marathas,  the  adora- 
tion of  the  snake-god  was  formally  and  periodically  celebrated  by  the 

Thdkur  or  high-priest  of  the  Bdjds.    In 

Serpent-worship  once  an  ariflto-     ^^^    j^    ^^^^    ^.j^^^.     gerpent-WOrship     was 
cratic  faith.  i        /^  -■  . 

among  the  G  o  n  d  s  an  aristocratic  faith, 
unknown  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  that  even  in  the  higher 
classes,  where  it  has  not  altogether  died  out,  it  is  carried  on  in  stealth 
and  secrecy. 

The  second  point  worth  noticing  is,  that  the  claim  to  serpent 
„  ,  ^  i?r  V  descent  is,  like  the  serpent  worship,  a  bv- 

But  now  out  of  fashion.  /  ^  twt  ^      /  / 

gone  ambition.     The  existing  N  a  g b  a  n  si 


*  Papers  relating  to  the  Aboriginal  Tribes  of  the  Central  Provinces,  by  Rev.  S.  Hislop, 
edited  by  Sir  R.  Temple,  part  1,  p.  14. 

t  An  exception  to  this  is  the  Tiger  god  (B  ^  g  h  D  e  o)  of  the  K  u  r  k  d  s  (vide  Set- 
tlement  Report  ofHoshangibAd,byC.  A.  Elliott,  Esq.,  p.  255). 

X  This  information  was  given  me  by  Mr.  J.  F.  K.  Hewitt,  Settlement  Officer  of 
Rifpdr. 
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families  either  have  become,  or  aspire  to  be  Rajputs.  A  strong 
instance  of  the  first  class  are  the  Rajds  ofOhota  Nagpur,*  who, 
though  their  family  traditions  show  them  to  be  aboriginal  M  u  n  d  a  s, 
have  for  long  intermarried  with  Rajput  families.  The  Chiefs  of 
Khairagarh  have  not  been  so  fortunate.  They  call  themselves 
Rajputs,  but  it  is  only  since  a  comparatively  recent  acquisition 
of  territory  and  importance  that  their  claim  has  been  even  admitted  to 
consideration,  and  they  have  stiQ  to  pay  very  heavily  for  their  R  a  j- 
p u t  alliances.  The  Nagbansi  name,  which  was  once  borne  with 
pride  as  a  mark  of  N  a  g  a  or,  serpent  origin,  remains,  after  the  import- 
ance of  the  stock  fi*om  which  it  was  derived  has  vanished ;  but  it  has 
lost  its  specific  meaning,  and  the  aboriginal  princes  by  whom  it  was 

formerly  prized,  now  attempt  to  gloss  it  over 

Old  Nigbansf  families     i  ri        j •       -x  j.t_     a.  -i.  i  j     • 

now  claim  to  be  Rajputs.  ^Y  confoundmg  it  among  the  tribal  designa- 
tions of  the  Rajputs,  in  which  it  has  pro- 
perly no  place.  This  change  of  feeling  seems  to  have  occurred  early  in 
the  Christian  era.  The  first  marked  instance  of  it.is  in  the  conversion 
oftlie  Gond  N  agbansi  line  of  Garha-Mandla  into  a  so-called 
Rajput  race  by  the  alleged  marriage  of  the  G  o  n  d  heiress,  the 
daughter  of  a  king  with  the  significant  name  of  N  a  g  a  D  e  v  a,  to  a 
Pramara  or  Baghela  Rajput  called  Jadu  Rai.f  This 
event  is  placed  in  a.d.  358t ;  but  if  the  reigns  of  the  princes  named  in 
the  M  a  n  d  1  a  inscriptions  be  calculated  at  an  average  length  of  twenty 
years,  it  would  be  deferred  until  the  seventh  century.  It  is  not  only 
curious  as  indicating  approximately  the  time  at  which  fashion  changed, 
so  to  speak,  and  R  aj  put  origin  began  to  be  an  object  of  preference 
toNagbansi  descent,  but  also  as  showing  how  distinct  a  line  of 
demarcation  then  existed  between  the  Nagbansi  and  Rajput 
stocks,   which  it  has   since  been    attempted    to    confound.      The 


*  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Sodetj  of  Bengal  (1866),  toI.  xxxv.  part  ii.  (Special 
Number),  p.  161  • 

t  Lassen  calls  him  aPramdra.  Local  tradition  calls  him  either  a  Baghela  or 
Paulastyabansf. 

X  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  B  e  n  ga  1,  vol.  vi.  p.  621  (August  1837).  Asiatic 
Researches,  vol.  xv.  p.  437' 
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next  evidence  bearing  upon  the  question  is  derived  from  the  N  a  g- 
bansi*  inscription  in  B  as  tar,  dated  Samvat  1130,  or  a.d.  1073, 
in  which  the  Nagbansi  /?4;«  of  Bhogavati  has  blossomed  into 
a  R  a  j  p  u  t  descendant  of  K  a  s  y  a  p  a,  and  a  worshipper  of  S  i  v  a. 

It    would  seem  then  that  the  Nagbansi  phase  of  the  great 
Probable  date  of  "  N  i  g  a"     aboriginal  families   was  ending,   and  that 
ascendency.  their    transmigration  into  Rajput s   was 

commencing  between  the  fourth  and  seventh  centuries,  and  that  the 
transition  had  been  completely  effected  by  the  eleventh  century. 
The  nine  Naga  Rdjds  known  by  theif  coins  and  by  the  Puramc 
lists  are  placed  by  General  Cunningham  at  Narwar,  in  the 
Vindhya  mountains,  and  are  assigned  by  him  to  the  first  and 
second  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  t  A  king,  Bhava  Naga,  also 
appears  in  the  S  e  o  n  i  inscription  as  great-grandfather  of  R  u  d  r  a 
Sena  of  the  YavanaJ  line  of  Vaka taka,  and  whether  these 
Y  a  V  a  n  a  s  belonged  to  the  fifth  century  or  to  a  somewhat  earlier  date, 
it  would  appear  that  princes  of  Naga  race  were  in  power  in  Central 
India  in  the  first  centuries  of  our  era.  Thus  serpent- worship  and  the 
pride  of  serpent-descent  were  not  only  aristocratic  rather  than  na- 
tional or  widespread  articles  of  belief  among  the  aborigines  of  Cen- 
tral India,  but  even  among  the  ruling  classes  they  seem  to  have  gone 
out  of  fashion  much  about  the  time  when  Brahmanism,  superseding 
Buddhism,  again  became  the  paramount  creed  of  the  country,  and  when 
perhaps  a  system  of  orthodox  R  a  j  p  u  t  tribes  shaped  itself  out  of  the 
congeries  of  ruling  races  in  which  Hunas,  Yavanas,  and  other 
imperfectly-assimilated  foreign  elements  had  a  place. 

The  conclusions  to  which  these  considerations  seem  to  me   to 

Indications  of  the  existence    point  are  that  the  N  a  g  a  name,  assumed  by 

of  a  N  d  g  a  race.  ^]^q  aboriginal  princes  ofGondwana,  was 

not  connected  with  the  national  faith  or  traditions  of  the  aboriginal 

people,  but  was  an  exotic  graft,  abandoned  when  the  stock  fi'om  which  it 


*  Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Foreign  Department, 
No.  xTxix.  (Report  on  B  a  s  t  a  r),  Appendix  xi. 

t  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  B  e  n  g  a  1,  vol.  xxxiv.  No.  iii.  1865,  p.  119. 
X  See  above,  p.  Iv. 
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was  derived  dropped  into  obscurity,  and  new  dominant  races  rose  up. 
On  any  other  theory  it  would  be  necessary  to  assume  that  the  aborigi- 
nal races,  who  have  not  even  yet  embraced  Hinduism,  abandoned  their 
distinctive  and  favourite  divinity,  while  retaining  all  the  rest,  so  com- 
pletely as  to  have  preserved  no  trace  of  it  in  their  worship.     This  is 
of  course  quite  a  possible  supposition,  but  it  seems  to  offer  greater 
difBcidties  than  the  explanation  already  suggested.     Hindu  prose- 
lytism  might,   and   as  we  know  did^  wage  war  against  what  was 
regarded  by  orthodox  Aryans  as  rank  heathenism,   but  it  is  not 
likely  to   have  limited  its  attacks  to  one  particular  god  out  of  a 
popular  pantheon,  or  to  have  succeeded  in  obUterating  all  memory  of 
one  part  of  a  system  while  the  rest  remained  intact.     It  seems  far 
more  probable  that  the  Hindu  legends  of  serpent-sacrifices  should 
refer  to  the  attempted  destruction  of  a  small  and  prominent  class, 
whether  of  serpent- worshippers,  or  of  religionists  to  whom  the  term 
"  serpent  '*  was  applied  as  a  distinctive  mark  from  their  alleged  origin, 
than  to  the  extermination  of  whole  nations,  whose  inferior  social 
organism  must  have  prevented  their  ever  being  regarded  by  Aryan 
Hindus   as  formidable  opponents.     Whether  the  Nagas  of  the 
Hindu  legends    were    Scythian    Buddhists,   as    is    supposed  by 
Sir  H.  Elliott,*  or  not,  it  seems  probable  that  they  were  a  race  apart 
in  the  earher  centuries   of  the  Christian   era,    and  there   certainly 
seems  reason  for  inferring  the  existence  in  and  round  Central  India 
of  a  small  but  powerfiil  foreign  element,  distinguished  by  its  reve- 
rence, whether  religious  or  ancestral,  for  serpent-gods  or  progenitors, 
which  in  some  cases,  such  as  the  N  a  g  a  line  of  the  coins,   ruled 
independently,  and  in  others  either  allied  itself  to  ruling  races,  such  as 
the  Yavanas  ofVakataka,   and  perhaps  some  of  the  present 
N  a  g  b  a  n  s  i  families ;  or  imposed  its  name  and  faith  on  the  aboriginal 
princes,  who  now  for  similar  reasons  affect  Hind  u-R  a  j  p  u  t  origin. 
The  instance  of  the  Khairagarh  Chiefs,  who  are  steadily  buying 
their  way  into  Rajputism  by  costly  alliances,  has  been  mentioned, 
but  a  similar  change  may  be  elsewhere  observed  in  operation  by  the 
simple  process  of  imitation  and  assumption.     In  the  wild  feudatory 


*  Supplemental  Glossary,  p.  422,  article  "  G  o  u  r  Tug  a. 
9  epg 


>> 
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states  of  B  a  s  t  a  r  and  Jaipur  the  JRajds  openly  sell,  or  until  lately 
sold,  tlie  sacred  thread  to  certain  castes,*  and  among  the  K  a  n  w  a  r  s 
ofChTiattisgar  h — a  tribe  which,  whether  or  not  aboriginal,  is  appa- 
rently non-Hindu — some  sections  have  worn  the  thread  for  a  consider- 
able period,  and  others  have  assumed  it  within  the  last  decade,  while 
the  great  majority  do  not  even  yet  make  any  pretensions  to  it.f 
With  this  metamorphosis  going  on  before  our  eyes,  it  needs  no  far- 
fetched theory  to  account  for  a  somewhat  similar  assumption  by  abo- 
riginal chiefs  of  a  title  which  was  then  probably  as  much  a  passport 
to  respect  as  the  name  of  R  a  j  p  u  t  is  now,  especially  at  a  time  when 
the  floating  elements  of  Hindu  society  had  not  yet  taken  their  pre- 
sent rigid  shape,  and  admission  into  the  ranks  of  a  warlike  aristo- 
cracy may  still  have  been  partly  open  to  powerful  tribes  of  foreign 
descent.  If  the  N  a  g  a  races  whose  name  was  assumed  by  the  ab- 
original princes  were  of  Scythian  origin,  they  may  have  been  regarded 
like  Sakas,  Yavanas,J  and  other  foreigners, as  impure  K s h a t - 
triy  as,  and  if  so,  a  connection,  alleged  or  real,  with  them  would 
have  been  an  easier  passage  to  social  elevation  for  aspiring  Gond 
and  K  o  1  Chiefs,  than  the  pretensions  which  they  afterwards  adopted, 
and  still  find  it  so  difficult  to  support,  to  descent  from  the  more 
exclusive  noble  races  of  the  Hindus. 

But  if  these  inferences  have  any  foundation,  and  the  N  a  g  a  s  of 
Central  India  were  a  race  of  foreign  descent,  with  a  status  interme- 
diate between  that  of  the  aborigines  and  of  the  ruling  Kshattriya 
races  of  Hi  n  d  us,  we  should  expect  to  find  that  they  had  left  some 
more  permanent  mark  on  the  population  than  the  few  indications  of 
their  presence  which  have  been  noticed  above.  Their  Chiefs  may 
perhaps  still  be  represented  by  such  families  as  the  N  a  g  b  a  n  s  i  line 
. , ,      ^, .  .  of  K  a  r  o  n  d,   which,  so  far  as  can  be  as- 

N  a  g  a  Chiera.  •      j     • 

certamed,  is  free  from  any  suspicion  oi 
aboriginal  blood,  and  intermarries  freely  with  good  Rajput  families, 
but  the  mass  of  the  people,  if  indeed  it  was  ever  settled  here  in  mass, 


*  Colonel  Elliott's  Report  on  K  a  r  o  n  d,  p.  9. 

t  Mr.  Chisholm's  B  i  1  a  s  p  u  r  Settlement  Report,  para.  120. 

X  Muir's  Sanskrit  Texts,  vol.  i.  j).  4IS2  (Edii.  18()8). 
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is  more  difficult  to  trace  distinctly.     The  G  o  n  d  s  have,  however,  a 

curious  legend  regarding  the  origin  of  one 

N^gbansis  among  the        p  xi     •      !_•  j.     •     i       t_j-    •  •  .^ 

Gonds.  ^*  their  historical  subdivisions,  apparently 

now  almost  extinct,  which  would  seem  to 
show  that  a  serpent-descended  race  of  higher  origin  than  their  own 
had  been  absorbed  among  their  numbers.  They  say  that  long  after 
the  G  o  n  d  race  had  been  created,  but  many  generations  previous  to 
the  Rajput  transformation  of  the  Garha-Mandla  dynasty  in 
A.D.  358,  a  brother  of  the  Kshattriya  ruler  of  D  e  1  h  i,  when  visiting 
the  Mah  adeo  hills  (in  Hoshangabad)  formed  a  connection  with 
the  daughter  of  the  serpent-god  of  the  place,  and  that,  as  a  punishment, 
their  issue  was  excluded  from  ranking  among  Kshattriya s,  and 
was  condemned  to  wander  about  the  earth  as  part  of  the  Gond* 
tribe.  Divested  of  romance  this  may  be  taken  ta  mean  simply  that 
the  Nagbansi  section  of  the  Gonds  are  or  were  a  comparatively 
distinguished  and  recent  addition  to  their  numbers,  and,  if  so,  it  would 
be  easy  to  account  for  the  body  of  the  N  a  g  a  tribe,  as  well  as  for 
their  chiefs.  It  may  also  be  worth  mentioning  that  one  of  the  most 
curious  of  the  so-called  aboriginal  races  of  the  Central  Provinces, 
the    Baigas,   who  are    the  priests   of  other    wild    tribes,    claim 

descent  from  a  pair  bearing  the  significant 
rw^*J^^'  *"*^  ^^^*     names  of  "Ndga   Jogi''   and    "Naga 

Bhumiain".t  Though  classed  as  abori- 
gines they  have  no  distinguishing  dialect  of  their  own,  and  their  position 
among  their  supposed  congeners  is  sufficiently  in  accord  with  the 
social  rank  which  might  have  remained  to  the  degenerate  descendants 
of  a  race  originally  holding  themselves  above  the  aborigines,  but  not 
admitted  to  equality  by  the  highest  classes  of  the  Hindus. 

The  length  to  which  these  remarks  have  trespassed  and  the 
obscurity  of  the  subject  may  make  a  brief  recapitulation  desirable, 
and  indeed  the  substance  of  what  has  been  suggested  may  be  put  in 
a  very  few  words. 


*  Note  on   Gonds  and   B  a  i  g  d  s — (Appendix  to   Captain   Ward's  M  a  n  d  1  a 
Settlement  Report). 

t  Report  of  Central  Proviaces'  p]thnological  Committee  (1868),  p.  52. 
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The  curious  prominence  of  the  serpent  or  *'  N  a  g  a  "    element 

in   the   nomenclature  both  of  places    and 
Recapitulation.  families    in   Gondwana   seem   to  show 

that  a  N  a  g  a  race  must  have  played  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  this  part  of  India,  and  as  the 
claim  to  N  a  g  a  descent,  though  indifferently  made  by  chiefs  of  such 
opposite  origin  as  the  Kolarian  Mundas  and  the  Dra vidian 
6  o  n  d  s,  had  seemingly  never  penetrated  down  to  the  body  of  the 
aboriginal  peoples,  the  natural  inference  is  that  the  N  agas  of  Cen- 
tral India  were  a  separate  race,  powerful  enough  to  be  an  object  of 
imitation  and  aspiration  to  the  more  ambitious  of  the  aboriginal  chiefs, 
and  probably  connected  with  the  N  a  g  a  dynasties,  of  whom  there  are 
traces  in  the  Vindhyan*  country-  Lastly,  the  absorption  of  tlie 
Central  Indian  N  a  g  a  s,  admitting  them  to  have  been  a  separate  people, 
is  shown  to  be  at  least  possible  by  the  existence  to  this  day  of 
Nagbansi  chiefs  unconnected  even  by  suspicion  with  any  of  the 
known  aboriginal  races,  and  of  subdivisions  among  the  aboriginal 
tribes  claiming  a  N  a  g  a  descent,  and  admittedly  distinct  from  the 
body  of  their  adopted  people. t 

*  N  a  r  w  a  r,  where  General  Cunningham  places  the  nine  N  £  g  a  s  of  the  coins,  is 
in  the  Vindhyan  country,  and  the  Y  a  v  a  u  a  dynasty,  which  allied  itself  with  the 
N  &  g  a  s,  spring  from  a  founder  hearing  the  probahly  allegorical  name  of  "  V  i  n  d  h  y  a- 
sakti.'' 

"f"  Since  the  above  was  written  Fergusson's  **  Tree  and  Serpent- worship  "  has  been 
received.  From  the  sculptures  at  S  a n c  h  i  and  Amrdvatihe  finds  evidence  of  the 
co-existence  with  Hindus  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  of  a  race  of  bearded 
serpent-worshippers,  probably  aborigines.  The  superior  race,  whom  he  calls  Hindus, 
are  never  represented  as  worshipping  the  snake,  but  certain  sections  of  them  seem  to  have 
had  the  snake  as  their  emblem  or  tutelary  genius,  and  are  invariably  shown  with  the 
cobra  hood  canop3ring  their  head.  "  The  distinction  between  people  with  snakes  and 
those  without,"  says  Fergusson,  "  is  most  curious  and  perplexing.  After  the  most  atten- 
**  tive  study  I  have  been  unable  to  detect  any  characteristic,  either  of  feature  or  costume, 
"  by  which  the  races  can  be  distinguished  beyond  the  possession  of  this  strange  adjunet. 
'*  That  those  with  snakes  are  the  Nag  a  people  we  read  of  can  hardly  be  doubted" 
(p.  192).  His  conclusion  is  that  snake-worship  was  an  aboriginal  faith,  and  that  the 
Aryans  adopted  it  "  in  proportion  as  they  became  mixed  with  the  aborigines,  and  their  blood 
became  less  and  less  pure"  (p.  114).  May  it  not  be  that  the  people  represented  in  the 
sculptures  with  the  N  a  g  a  emblem  was  the  N  dg  a  race  which  has  been  inferred  to  have 
been  an  object  of  imitation  and  respect  to  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  country  ?  It  would 
not  be  unnatural  that  a  savage  people  should  carry  their  reverence  for  the  national  symbol 
of  their  conquerors  so  far  as  to  worship  it. 
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HISTOBY   UNDER  THE  G  0  N  D  S  AND  M  A  R  a'  T  H  a'  S. 

CommencemeDt  of  history  in  Gondwan  a — The  K  h  e  r  1  ^  dynasty — Circumstances 
under  which  the  G o n d s  rose  to  power — ^The  dynasties  of  Garhd-Mandla, 
C  h  a  n  d  a,  and  D  e  o  g  a  r  h — The  character  of  the  G  o  n  d  rule — Extracts  from  Slee- 
man — Remarks  of  an  eye-witness  in  the  last  century — Prosperity  of  the  G  o  n  d  king- 
doms— The  G  o  n  d  people  under  their  own  princes  and  under  the  M  a  r  d  t  h  a  s — 
Position  of  the  aboriginal  Chiefs  after  the  M  a  r  a  t  h  a  conquest — Demoralisation  of 
the  hill  G  o  n  d  s — Their  pacification  under  our  rule — M  a  r  d  t  h  d  period — Character 
of  the  M  a  r  a  t  h  a  rule — The  best  days  of  the  B  h  o  n  s  1  a  s — Deterioration  of  the 
Government — The  P  i  n  d  h  d  r  f  s— Their  rivals,  the  Tax  collectors — The  spoliation  of 
the  land — by  direct  violence, — by  form  of  law — Devices  for  obtaining  contributions 
from  bankers — Ingenuity  of  general  taxation — Forced  benevolences — Exhaustion  of 
the  country — Errors  of  our  early  administration' — Improved  system  and  its 
effects — Constitution  of  Central  Provinces. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  history  proper  does  not  commence 

in  Gondwana  until  the   sixteenth   cen- 

Commencement  of   history     ^  j^  ^^^  ^j^^^^  that  S  a  n  g  r  4  m   S  4,  the 

m  G  o  n  u  w  a  n  a.  •^      ^  ^  ' 

forty-eighth  Rdjd  of  the  Gond  line  of 
G  a  r  h  a-M  a  n  d  1  a ,  issuing  from  the  M  a  n  d  1  a  highlands,  extended 
his  dominion  over  fifby-two  garhs  or  districts,  comprising  the  country 
now  known  asBhopal,  Sagar,  and  Dam  oh  on  the  Vindhyan 
plateau;  Hoshangabad,  Narsinghpur,  and  Jabalpur  in 
the  N  a  r  b  a  d  a  valley ;  and  M  a  n  d  1  a  and  S  e  o  n  i  in  the  S  a  t  p  u  r  a 
highlands.  In  thesamecentury  theHaihai-Bansi  lineof  Chhat- 
t  i  s  g  a  r  h  emerges  from  a  darkness,  only  lighted  up  by  occasional 
inscriptions,  into  the  general  history  of  the  country,  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding century  the  Gond  princes  ofDeogarh  transformed  them- 
selves from  obscure  aboriginal  chiefs  into  a  powerful  Mohammadan 
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dynasty.  The  annals  of  C  li  a  n  d  a  are  difficult  to  reduce  to  history^ 
but  it  may  be  gathered  from  them  that  up  to  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Rajas  of  this  line  paid  tribute  to  some  stronger  poorer. 

It  is  true  that  the   Garha-Mandla  dynasty  dates  its  sove- 
reignty from  A.D.  358,  but  even  their  own  annalists  do  not  claim  any 
extended  dominion  for  them  during  the  first  twelve  centuries  of  their 
independent  existence,  and  the  vestiges  of  powerful  cotemporary  dynas- 
ties, now  only  extant  in  the  inscriptions  quoted  above,  are  conclusive 
in  limiting  the  extent  of  G  o  n  d  supremacy  down  to  so  late  a  period 
as  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.     The   Haihai-Bansis   of 
Chhattisgarh  are  far  older,  and  might  perhaps  be  traced  to  times 
of  imknown  antiquity,  if  history  could  even  feel  its  way  through  the 
inanimate  era  of  inscriptions  to  the  more  living,  if  less  real,  legendary 
age  which  Ues  beyond  it.     It  has  been  seen  that  some  of  the  oldest 
Hindu   legends   relate  to  the  supremacy  of  this  powerful  branch  of 
the  lunar  race  in^  the  N  a  r  b  a  d  a  valley,  and  that  their  earliest  inscrip- 
tions carry  them  back  to  the  first  centuries  of  our  era.     The  tradi- 
tions of  the  Ratanpur  branch  ascend  even  higher,  and  there  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  that  eighteen  or  nineteen  centuries  ago  they  held  all 
the  eastern  part  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Central  Provinces.     The 
Kshattriya  king  of  Ko  sala,  visited  byHwenThsang*  in  the 
seventh  century,  was  in  all  probability  one  of  this  line,  and  it  has 
already  been  mentioned  that  Professor  FitzEdward  HaU  identifies  their 
kingdom  with   the  Puranic   realm  of  C  h  e  d  i.f     This  identification 
supplies  a  link,  if  one  were  needed,  between  the  kings  of  Chhattis- 
garh and  the   dynasty   of  the  same  race,  commemorated  by  the 
Jabalpur  tablets,  as  both  are  called  rulers  of  C h e d i  in   their 
respective  inscriptions.     But  though  there  may  be  in  these  rude  indi- 


*Hwen  Tbsang  (Julien's  Translation,  book  It.  p.  185,  Edn.  Paris,  1853) 
speaks  of  him  as  a  devout  Buddhist,  and  from  the  BuramDera  inscription  referred  to 
above  (p.  Ixv.)  it  would  seem  likely  that  the  Haihai-Bansi  kings  were  Buddhists  in 
the  earlier  centuries  of  our  era,  as  a  Brdhmanical  prince,  even  of  a  different  sect,  would 
hardly  oppose  the  construction  of  a  Saiva  temple  by  main  force, 

t  See  above,  p.  liii. 
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cations  of  a  dynastic  history,  extending  not  over  centuries  but  over 
thousands  of  years,  the  frame-work  for  a  very  curious  and  interesting 
sketch,  they  must  be  passed  over  here  with  the  bare  mention  which  is 
all  that  necessarily  limited  space  caa  spare  to  them. 

Before,  however,  the  simultaneous  dominion  of  the  three  great 
^    ^,      ,,  ,  Gond  houses  of  Garha-Mandla,Deo- 

The  K  n  e  r  1  a  dynasty.  ^h     r         / 

garh,  and  Chan  da  united,  for  a  time,  al- 
most the  whole  ofGondwana  under  the  sway  of  aboriginal  princes, 
a  dynasty — ^which  is  usually  called  G  o  n  d* — had  risen  to  temporary 
place  and  power  at  Kherla,  on  the  Satpura  plateau,  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  only  written  record  now  forthcoming  of  these 
princes  is  in  the  pages  of  F  i  r  i  s  h  t  a,t  by  whom  they  are  said  to 
have  had  "  great  wealth  and  power,  being  possessed  of  all  the  hills  of 
Gondwana  and  other  countries."  They  first  appear  in  a.d.  1 398, 
when  Narsinha  Ray  a,  the  Bojd  of  Kherla,  is  represented  as 
instigated  by  the  kings  of  M a  1  w a  and  Khandeshto  invade  the 
B  a  h  m  a  n  i  territories.  A  hiU  chief  fighting  against  the  most  powerful 
of  the  then  vigorous  Mohammadan  dynasties  of  Southern  India  had  of 
course  little  chance,  and  Narsinha  Raya  had  to  buy  peace  from 
Firoz  Shah,  the  B a h m  a n i  king,  by  large  presents  of  money, 
forty-five  elephants,  and  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  But  lying  as  he 
did  between  two  far  more  highly  organised  powers,  not  even  his  high- 
land position  could  ensure  to  the  Kherla  Chief  a  long  immunity  from 
invasion,  and  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  after,*  the  kiag  of 


*  The  K  h  e  r  1  i  princes  have  been  generally  set  down  ns  G  o  n  d,  but  I  cannot  find 
on  what  authority.  There  seems  to  be  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  reason  for  considering 
them  to  hare  been  Kshattriyas.  The  local  legends  certainly  attribute  that  dignity 
If)  them,  and  in  a  very  legendary  account  of  the  death  ofaRahmdn  Shdh  Dulha, 
who  sacrificed  his  head  in  order  to  take  the  Kherla  fortress  with  his  headless  trunks 
and  to  whose  head  theie  is  a  monument  at  K  h  e  r  I  ^  while  his  body  has  similar  honours 
atEllichpurinBerdr,  may  perhaps  be  traced  the  story  of  the  capture  of  K  h  e  r  1  a 
by  the  B  a  h  m  a  n  i  commander-in  chief  (whose  name  is  not  given),  and  his  subsequent 
assassination  by  two  U  d  j  p  u  t  s  of  the  garrison,  as  related  by  F  i  r  i  sh  t  a — (Briggs'  trans- 
lation,  Tol.  ii.  p.  480). 

t  Briggs'  F  i  r  i  s  h  t  a  (Edn.  1829),  vol.  ii.  pp.  371—3/8. 
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M  a  1  w  a,  having  failed  in  his  attempt  to  employ  the  aboriginal  princi- 
pality as  a  weapon  of  offence   against  his  powerful  southern  rival, 
determined  to  take  advantage  of  it  as  a  place  of  refuge  in  the  event  of 
his  being  hard  pressed   by   his   equally  dangerous   neighbours,   the 
Mohammadan     kings     of    Gujarat.      Narsinha    Ray  a    got 
together  an  army  of  50,000  men,  but  his  attempts  at  defence  were 
unavaihng,  and  he  was  defeated  and  slain.   A  large  booty,  including 
eighty-four  elephants,  fell  to  the  victors,  who  also  imposed  a  tribute 
onNarsinhaRaya's  successor,  and  left  a  garrison  in  his  fortress  of 
Kh  e  r  1  a.t     But  their  grasp  on  their  new  acquisition  could  not  have 
been  very  firm,  for  some  six  years  afterwards  Sultan  Hoshang  of 
Malwa  is   recorded  as  again  invading  Kher la,   though  this  time 
with  less  success.     He  was  three  times  repulsed,  and  in  the  interval 
which  was  thus  gained  the  besieged  prince  was  able  to  appeal  to 
the     Bahmani  king     for    help.       Ahmad    Shah   Bahmani 
showed  the  usual  readiness   of  these   predatory   foreign   kings   to 
embark  in  what  promised  to  be  a  profitable  war,  but  half-way  on  his 
expedition  a  pious  doubt  occurred  to  him   whether   "  hawks  should 
pyke  out  hawks'  een,"  and  true  beUevers  should  embroil  themselves 
with  each  other  for  the  sake  of  an  infidel.     His  movements  were, 
however,  quite  misinterpreted  by  the  king  of  M  a  1  w  a,  who,  less  capa- 
ble than  his  enemy  of  fine  conscientious  scruples,  put  down  his  hesi- 
tation to  simple  cowardice.     Finding  his  forbearance  so  ill  appreciated, 
the  Bahmani  king  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  power  into  the 
scale  of  the  K  h  e  r  1  a  Chief,  and  defeated  Sultcm  H  o  s  h  a  n  g  's  army  with 
great  loss.  J     This  was,  however,  but  a  temporary  respite  for  K  h  e  r  1  a, 
which  a  few  years  afterwards,  in  1433,  again  fell  before  Sultan  Ho- 
shang, and  was  at  last  confirmed  to  him  by  treaty  with  the  Bahmani 
kings. §     This  was  renewed  after  a  war  between  the  Bahmani  power 


*   The  date  is  differently  given  in  the  B  i  h  m  a  n  i  and  M  d  I  w  £  histories. 

t  Briggs'  Firishta,  vol.  iv.  (Edn.  1829),  pp.  178,  180. 

The  accounts  differ  with  regard  toNarsinhaRaya's  death.     InFirishta's 
Bahmani  history  (voL  ii.)  he  is  recorded  as  living  through  this  war. 

X  Briggs'  Firishta,  vol.  ii.  pp.  407./?;  vol  iv.  pp.  183,  184. 

§  Ibid,  vol.  ii.  p'  415. 
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and  M  a  1  w  a  in  1467,  in  Which  It  h  e  r  1  a  was  taken  by  the  former,* 
and  though,  in  the  disorganisation  which  followed,  the  heir  of  the 
K  h  e  r  1  a  line  got  possession  of  his  ancestral  stronghold  through  the 
treachery  of  the  governor,  and  for  a  time  held  it  in  a  sort  of  bandit 
fashion  against  all  comers,  this  seems  to  have  been  the  last  expiring 
effort  of  his  line,  of  which  we  read  no  more.f 

Indeed  it  would  s^m  that  the  G  o  n  d  S)  :|:  although  capable  of 

,       ,.  ,     approaching  far  more  nearly  to  the  Aryan 

CireumstAiiceB  under  which     ,,^  ,       ,  ,  ^, 

the  G  o  n  d  8  roAe  to  power.        level  of  organisation  than  any  other  of  the 

aboriginal  tribes  of  Central  India>  never 
got  beyond  a  certain  pointy  and  gave  Way  almost  as  certainly  at  the 
<^ontact  of  an  established  Aryan  power,  as  their  supplanters  have  since 
done>  in  their  turn,  before  a  more  vigorous  branch  of  a  kindred 
stock.  The  two  opportunities  of  the  G  o  n  d  s  Were  the  disruption  of 
the  Hindu  dominious  by  Mohammadan  invaderS)  and  the  subse- 
quent subversion  of  the  independent  Mohammadan  kingdoms  by  a 
strong  imperial  power^  It  was  between  the  era  of  the  R  a j  p  u  t 
kmgdoms  of  C  h  e  d  i  and  M  4 1  w  4,  and  the  palmy  days  of  indepen- 
dent  Mohammadanism  in  the  west  and  south)  that  the  Kherld 
dynasty  found  its  place;  and  the  substantial  rise  of  the  Gon  d  s  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  was  probably  made  possible  by 
the  increased  security  of  their  eitemal  relations,  which  resulted  from 
the  substitution  of  the  contemptuous  tolerance  of  a  large  imperial 
power  for  the  territorial  greed  of  a  number  of  restless  rivals.  The 
Mo  g  h  a  1  from  his  faj>off  court  at  A'  g  r  a  Was  content  with  obtaining 
from  the  lords  of  these  rugged  hills  the  nominal  submission  which  was 
sufficient  to  prevent  any  break  in  the  continuity  of  his  vast  dominions, 
where  the  petty  neighbouring  kings  always  found  something  to  hanker 
after  in  even  the  poorest  lands  lying  so  close  under  their  eyes. 

Thus    when    the    decadence    of   the   Mohammadan  power    of 

ThedynastiesofGarhd-     M41w4  in  the  sixteenth  century  had  en- 
Mandla,   Ch^nd^   and    abledthe  Go  nd  chiefs  of  G  ar  ha-Mandla 

to  turn  their  principality  into  a  kingdom, 

♦  Briggs'  F  i  r  i  8  h  t  a ,  vo^  ii.  pp.  479/1,   vol.  iv.  pp.  328,  230. 

t  IM,  vol.  iv,  pp.  231,  232. 

X  That  is,  assuming  the  K  h  e  r  1  i  princes  to  have  heen  0  o  n  d  s  • 

10  epg 
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they  retained  their  regal  status  for  two  centuries,  only  forfeiting  it 
when  the  strong  grasp  of  the  M  o  g  h  a  1  emperors  relaxed,  and  a  hither- 
to unknown  branch  of  the  Aryan  race,  the  Marathas,  revived  the 
old  system  of  Aryan  division  and  rivalry,  which  had  once  before  been 
BO  fatal  to  the  prospects  of  aboriginal  independence.  Although 
the  G  o  n  d  s  were  in  name  completely  dependent  on  Delhi,  and 
Gar  ha,  one  of  their  chief  seats  of  dominion,  was  included  in  the 
lists  of  Akbar's  possessions  as  a  subdivision  of  his  province  of 
Mai  wa,  they  were  practically  so  far  from  the  ken  of  the  Moghal 
court  that,  except  on  occasions  of  disputed  succession  or  other  diffi- 
culty, their  history  runs  in  a  channel  of  its  own,  quite  unaffected  bj 
the  imperial  policy.  Indeed  in  emergencies  they  seem  to  have  ap- 
pealed as  readily  for  aid  to  the  neighbouring  princes  of  P  a  n  n  a  (in 
Bundelkhand),  and  of  Deogar  h,  as  to  their  nominal  suzerains, 
and  their  alliances  with  these  powers  generally  cost  them  concessions 
of  territory  to  which  it  is  not  very  probable  that  the  consent  of  the 
imperial  court  was  obtained  or  even  asked. 

The  princes  of  Chanda  and  Deogarh,  after  their  first  sub- 
mission to  Delhi,  seem  to  have  been  practically  even  more  in- 
dependent than  their  northern  neighbour.  The  aYmals  of  the  former 
show  no  trace  of  Moghal  domination,  except  the  grant  of  signet 
rings  to  the  two  last  kings,  on  which  they  are  styled  "  dependents*** 
of  the  emperors.  The  latter  bought  his  independence  by  apostasy, 
and  returned  from  Delhi,  which  he  had  visited  to  make  his  submis- 
sion, with  a  dress  of  honour  and  the  high-sounding  Moslem  name 
ofBakht  Buland,  but  thenceforward  he  seems  to  have  been 
more  powerful  and  freer  from  control  than  any  of  the  other  G  o  n  d 
princes,  and  his  descendants  to  this  day  are  as  pure  Gonds  by 
blood  as  if  they  had  never  opened  out  to  themselves  the  possibility 
of  aUiances  with  the  higher  races  whose  religion  they  had  adopted. 
But  like  their  brothers  of  G  a  r  h  a-M  a  n  d  1  a,  the  princes  both  of 
Chanda  and  Deogarh  succumbed  almost  without  a  struggle  on 
the  advent  of  the  Marathas,  and  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury saw  the  absorption  of  their  kingdoms  into  the  dominions  of  the 
B  h  o  n  s  1  a  Rdjds  of  N  a  g  p  u  r.     The  crushing  disaster  which  befel 
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the  M  a  r  a  t  h  a  confederacy  at  P  a  n  i  p  a  t  deferred  the  fate  of  the 
Mandla  dynasty  for  another  quarter  of  a  centiu-y,  but  in  1781  their 
territories  became  part  of  the  Maratha  principality  of  Sagar, 
and  with  them  ended  the  independence  of  the  G  o  n  d  s. 

The  time  has  passed  to  obtain  much  information  regarding  the 
The    character    of   the     real  character  of  the  G  o  n  d  rule,  apart  from 
o  n  a  rule,  ^j^^  personal  legends  and  dynastic  disputes 

which  make  up  the  tale  of  the  royal  chronicles.  When  we  took  pos- 
session of  the  country,  the  Marathas  had  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  it  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  the  accelerated  life  of  the 
people  during  a  similar  period  of  British  administration  has  done  even 
more  to  break  the  thread  of  old  traditions,  and  to  create  new  aims  and 
interests*  The  scanty  rehcs  of  information  that  still  survived  at  the 
time  of  the  cession  in  1818  were  brought  together  by  Sir  W.  Sleeman 
and  Sir  R.  Jenkins,  the  former  of  whom  especially  applied  his  great 
powers  of  observation  to  the  task  of  studying  the  people  amongst  whom 
he  was  placed.  The  following  passage,  extracted  from  some  manu- 
script notes,  dated  182o,  and  left  by  him  in  the  Record  office  at  Nar- 
8  i  n  g  h  p  ii  r — the  district  in  which  he  practically  commenced  his  dis- 
tinguished career  as  an  Indian  administrator — gives,  probably,  a  very 
fair  idea  of  the  internal  polity  of  the  G  o  n  d  principaUties  :— 

"  Under  these  G  o  n  d  Bdjas  the  district  for  the  most  part 
„  ^      «,  seems  to  hav^e  been  distributed  amone: 

Extracts  from  Sleeman.  «     ,  i  •  /.     i  -i  -i 

feudatory  chiefs,  bound  to  attend  upon 
the  prince  at  his  capital  with  a  stipulated  number  of  troops  to 
be  employed  wherever  their  services  might  be  required,  but  to 
furnish  Uttle  or  no  revenue  in  money.  These  chiefs  were 
G  o  n  d  s,  and  the  countries  they  held  for  the  support  of  their 
families  and  the  payment  of  their  troops  and  retinue,  little  more 
than  wUd  jungles ;  and  we  may  almost  trace  the  subsequent  en- 
croachments of  cultivation  by  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  their  residences,  retiring  from  the  plains  as  they  were  brought 
into  good  tillage,  and  taking  shelter  in  or  near  the  hills,  where 
alone  any  considerable  jungle  is  now  to  be  found.  The  conveni- 
ence of  those  jungles  in  furnishing  wood  and  grass  to  them  and 
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their  followers  is  the  chief  motive  of  their  choice,  but  I  believe 
they  would  prefer  a  wild  jungle  as  their  residence  to  a  cultivated 
plain  did  no  advantage  of  this  kind  exist. 

"  Some  fourteen  or  sixteen  generations  ago  a  considerable 
change  appears  to  have  commenced  in  the  population  and  tho 
cultivation  of  the  plains  in  this  district,  as  well  as  in  the  others 
that  border  on  the  N  a  r  b  a  d  a,  and  indeed  all  those  that  I  have 
seen  in  Bhopal,  Nagpur,  &c.,  &c.  Families  of  different 
castes  of  Hindu  s  from  Bhadur,  Antarvedi,  and  other 
countries  to  the  north  and  north-west,  oppressed  by  femine  or 
distracted  by  domestic  feuds  in  their  native  countries,  emigrated 
to  these  parts  ;  and  unlike  the  Mohammadans  or  Marathas, 
who  appeared  only  as  military  adventurers,  they  sought  a 
peaceful  and  a  permanent  establishment  in  the  soil. 

"  Grenerally  they  seem  to  have  come  first  in  single  families, 
the  hectds  of  whom  took  a  small  bat  well-chosen  tract  of  rich  but 
uncultivated  land  from  the  feudatory  G.o  n  d  Chiefs  at  a  small 
rent  in  money,  or  more  commonly  in  kind ;  and  I  have  traced  many 
of  the  most  respectable  and  most  extensive  of  those  families 
— B  r  ah  m  a  n  s,  R  aj  p  u  1 8,  and  others — back  to  the  time  when 
they  paid  only  a  few  mdnis  of  grain  jmd  a  few  pots  of  ghee  a 
year  for  inmnense  tracts  of  waste  that  are  now  covered  with 
groves,  villages,  and  rich  cultivation,  all  owing  themselves  to  the 
industry  of  the  same  family.  These  famiHes,  increasing^  from  gene- 
ration to  generation,  and  augmented  by  acquisitions  of  new  emi- 
grants from  the  same  countries  and  tribes,  who  invariably  joined 
themselves  to  the  original  establishments,  became  in  time  valuable 
and  often  formidable  to  the  G  o  n  d  Chiefs  from  their  superior  in- 
dustry, skill,  and  enterprise ;  a  better  system  of  tillage  and  greater 
industry  created  a  greater  surplus  produce,  while  a  bolder  and 
more  enterprising  spirit  enabled  them  to  appropriate  it  in  extend- 
ing improvement. 

"  Some  of  these  families  from  the  first  held  inmiediately 
under  the  prince,  and  almost  all  ultimately,  for  as  they  became  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  shake  off  their  dependence  on  the  feudatory  chief, 
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they  never  wanted  a  pretext,  either  in  their  own  disputes  with 
them,  or  in  the  jealousies  of  the  prince  himself,  who  found  them 
better  soldiers  and  more  profitable  tenants  than  the  Gond 
Chiefs,  who  required  all  the  surplus  produce  of  large  estates  to 
subsist  their  large  but  useless  train  of  followers. 

"  As  these  families  increased  and  spread  over  the  plains,  the 
Gond  population  retired  to  the  hills,  rather  than  continue  on 
plains  deprived  of  their  jungles.  Some  of  them  still  live  in  the 
plains,  near  the  banks  of  rivers  that  retain  their  jungle,  and  in 
other  parts,  as  about  Fatehpur,  where  the  soil  is  too  poor  to 
pay  the  expense  of  clearing  away  the  plains ;  but  I  have  frequently 
seen  a  few  Gond  families  detach  themselves  entirely  from  the 
rest  of  a  village,  and  establish  themselves  at  another  end  of  the 
estate  in  some  comer  affording  them  at  least  the  appearance  of  a 
jungle. 

4 

"A  great  many  of  the  villages  in  Narsinghpur  that  are 
now  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  cultivated  plain  retain  the 
names  of  G  o  n  d  Pateh  that  formerly  held  them :  and  many  thus 
situated,  that  have  the  same  name  with  one  or  more  villages  in 
the  same  pargana,  are  still  distinguished  by  the  prefix  G  o  n  d  f , 
as  Gondi  Jhiria,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  others,  and  denote 
it  as  a  village  of  G  o  n  d  s,  while  not  a  G  o  n  d  has  Uved  near  it 
for  ages ;  but  in  no  instance  have  I  been  able  to  discover  a 
well  or  a  tank  dug,  or  a  grove  planted  by  a  Gond  Patel  ;  all 
those  that  I  have  found  in  villages  denoted  to  have  been  possessed 
by  them  having  been  dug  or  planted  by  subsequent  occupants. 
The  Mliowa  tree,  whose  fruit  is  much  esteemed  by  them,  they  no 
doubt  cultivated,  and  though  it  now  appears  to  grow  spontaneously 
in  the  woods  to  which  they  have  retired,  is  the  only  part  of  an  estate 
that  seems  to  form  in  their  mind  any  local  tie,  and  the  Patel  in 
his  annual  assessments  is  obhged  to  assign  to  every  Gond  culti- 
vator one  or  more  of  these  trees,  if  any  stand  on  his  grounds, 
in  proportion  to  the  land  he  may  till.  But  not  only  were  groves, 
temples,  tanks,  and  other  works  of  ornament  and  utility  not  to  be 
found  in  the  different  villages  of  a  G  o  n  d  Chiefs  estate ;  even  his 
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residence  showed  no  signs  of  such  improvement,  and  scarce  any- 
thing less  than  the  capital  of  a  large  principality  possessed  them. 
The  surplus  produce  of  their  rude  state  of  agriculture  was  sm^, 
and  had  the  villages  of  the  G  o  n  d  Chiefs  been  distributed  among 
their  relations  as  those  of  the  heads  of  the  R  a  j  p  u  t  s,  B  r  a  fa- 
ma  n  s,  and  other  families  from  the  north  were,  they  would  have 
consumed  it  all  in  the  enjoyment  of  indolence,  the  highest  luxury 
they  knew,  as  at  present.  On  the  contrary  the  new  families  pos- 
sessed superior  knowledge,  enterprise,  and  industry,  and  their 
imaginations  were  excited  by  what  they  had  seen  or  heard  of  in 
their  parent  country,  and  they  exerted  themselves  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  every  tolerable  village  superior,  in  works 
which  they  esteemed  useful  or  ornamental,  to  the  capital  of  a 
G  o  n  d  Chief." 

Though  this  picture  represents  an  indolent  semi-barbarous  race, 
it  conveys  no  impression  of  cruel  savagery  in  the  G  o  n  d  character. 
The  princes,  like  the  people,  seem  to  have  been  of  an  easy,  unambitious 
disposition,  rarely  seeking  foreign  conquests  after  their  first  estabHsh- 
ment,  and  only  anxious  to  stave  off  the  evil  day  of  dissolution  by 
concessions.*     The  following  passaget  from  the  narrative  of  a  journey 

undertaken  at  the  close  of  the  last  century 
tlie^SntllliJ^  eye-witness  in    ^^  ^  member  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  which 

•  may  be  regarded  as  the  nearest  discoverable 
approach  to  cotemporary  evidence,  speaks  well  for  the  stewardship  of 
the  G  o  n  d  princes : — 


*  From  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  6  o  n  d  kingdom  ofGarh^-Mandla 
in  A.D.  1530  to  its  subversion  some  two  centuries  after,  we  do  not  read  of  a  single  accession 
of  territory  to  it,  nor  of  a  single  offenuye  war  undertaken  by  its  princes.  The  only  reallj 
spirited  stand  made  by  them  was  that  ofDurgAvat  1 — a  R iL j p  u t  princess  who  hsd 
married  into  their  line  (see  below,  article  M  a  n  d  1  a,  p.  283). 

t  Asiatic  Annual  Register,  1806.  "Miscellaneous  Tracts** — A  Narrative  of  a  Joar. 
ney  from  Mirz&pdrtoNdgpiir  by  a  route  never  before  travelled  by  any  European 
in  1798-99,  by  a  member  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  eminent  for  his  extensive  acquirements  in 
every  branch  of  oriental  literature  and  science,*'  p.  32. 
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"  The  thriving  condition  of  the  province,  indicated  by  the 
appearance  of  its  capital,  and  confirmed  by  that  of  the  districts 
which  we  subsequently  traversed,  demands  from  me  a  tribute  of 
praise  to  the  ancient  princes  of  the  country.  Without  the  bene- 
fit of  navigation — for  the  Narbadais  not  here  navigable, — and 
without  much  inland  commerce,  but  under  the  fostering  hand  of 
a  race  of  6  o  n  d  princes,  a  numerous  people  tilled  a  fertile  coun- 
try, and  still  preserve  in  the  neatness  of  their  houses,  in  the 
number  and  magnificence  of  their  temples,  their  ponds,  and  other 
public  works,  in  the  size  of  their  towns,  and  in  the  fi-equency  of 
their  plantations,  the  imdoubted  signs  of  enviable  prosperity. 
The  whole  merit  may  be  safely  ascribed  to  the  former  govern- 
ment, for  the  praise  of  good  administration  is  rarely  merited  by 
M  a  r  a  t  h  a  chieftains,  and  it  is  sufficient  applause  to  say  that 
the  Chief  of  S  a  g  a  r  in  twenty  years,  and  the  Bdjd  of  B  e  r  a  r 
in  four,  have  not  much  impaired  the  prosperity  which  they 
found." 

The  little  that  is  known  of  the  history  of  the   G  o  n  d   dynasties 

quite  confirms  this  account.     Under  their 

Prosperity    of  the    6  o  n  d  ^ .  .         .  , 

kingdoms.  ©asy,  eventless  sway  the  rich  country  over 

which  they  ruled  prospered,  their  flocks  and 
herds  increased,  and  their  treasuries  filled.  So  far  back  as  the  fifteenth 
century  we  read  in  Firishta  that  the  king  of  K  h  e  r  1  a,  who  if  not 
a  Gr  o  n  d  himself  was  a  king  of  the  G  o  n  d  s,  sumptuously  entertained 
Ahmad  Shah  Wall,  the  Bah  man!  king,  and  made  him  rich  offer- 
ings, among  which  were  many  valuable  diamonds,  rubies,  and  pearls.* 
Under  the  G  a  r  h  a-M  a  n  d  1  a  dynasty  the  revenues  of  the  M  a  n  d  1  a 
district — now  a  wild  tract  of  forest  paying  with  difficulty  £5,000  per 
annum  to  the  Statef — amounted  it  is  said  to  ten  lakhs  of  rupees,  or 
£100,000.  Sleeman  writes  thus  of  the  reign  of  the  Bdni  Durga- 
V  at  i  (a.d.  1560), — "  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  this  dynasty  she  lives  most 
in  the  page  of  history  and  in  the  grateful  recollections  of  the  people. 
She  formed  the  great  reservoir  which  lies  close  toJabalpur,  and  is 
called  after  her  *RaniTalao'  or  queen's  pond  ;  ♦     ♦  many  other 

*  Briggs'  Firishta,  toI.  ii.  p.  410  (Edn.  1829). 
t  The  revenue  has  heen  increased  by  the  new  settlement. 
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"  highly  useful  works  were  formed  by  her  about  Gl  a  r  h  a.'**    When  the 
castle  of  Chaur a  garh  was  sacked  by  one  of  Akbar's  generals, 
in  A.D.  1564,  the  booty  found,  according  to  I^irishta^   comprised 
"  independently  of  the  jewels,  the  images  of  gold  and  silver  and  other 
"  valuables,  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  jars  of  gold  coin,"  and  a  thousand 
elephants.   Indeed  Durgavati,  we  read,  kept  up  in  all  a  stud  of  1,500 
elephants.t  Of  the  C  h  a  n  d  a  dynasty,  Major  Lucie  Smith,  the  Deputy 
Commissioner,  who  has  studied  his  district  with  the  minutest  interest, 
writes  that "  they  left,  if  We  forget  the  last  few  years,  a  well-governed  and 
"  contented  kingdom,  adorned  with  admirable  works  of  engineering 
"  skill,  and  prosperous  to  a  point  which  no  afker»time  has  reached."? 
They  have  left  their  mark  behind  them  in  royal  tombs,  lakes,  and 
palaces,  but  most  of  all  in  the  grand  enceinte  of  battlemented  stone 
wall,  too  wide  now  for  the  shrunk  city  within  it,  Which  stands,  a  fitting 
emblem  of  its  half-reclaimed  founders,  on  the  very  border-line  between 
the  forest  and  the   plain,   having  in  front  the  rich  valley   of  the 
W  a  r  d  h  d,  behind  and  up  to  the  city  walls  deep  forest  eitending  far 
east.     The  third  contemporary  dynasty,  that  of  D  e  o  g  a  r  h,  rose  to 
power  in  the  decadence  of  the  Moghal  empire,   too   near  the 
M  a  r  a  t  h  a  epoch,  and,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  it  Was  only 
the  existence  of  a  strong  imperial  power  admitting  no  rival  kingdoms 
on  the  field  of  conquest,  but  extending  a  contemptuous  tolerance  to 
its  more  insignificant  and  distant  vassals,  which  made  it  possible  for 
the   aboriginal  principalities  to    bear  up   against  the   surrounding 
pressure  of  Aryan  invaders.     The  D  e  o  g  a  r  h  history  is  therefore  but 
a  beginning  and  an  end,  with  no  eventless  middle  period  of  peaceful 
progress,  yet  it  was  amidst  the  wars  ofBakhtBuland  (a.d.  1700), 
with  whom  this  dynasty  practically  commenced,  that  theNagpur 
country  received  its  first  great  infusion  of  H  i  n  d  u  cultivators  and  arti- 
ficers, who  were  tempted  away  by  him  from  their  homes  with  Uberal 
grants  of  land.    Sir  Richard  Jenkins  says  of  him  that  "  he  employed 
"indiscriminately  Musulmdns  and  Hindus  of  ability  to  introduce 


*  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  vi.  p.  627  (August  1837). 
tBriggs'  Firish  ta,  vol.  ii.  p.  218  (Edn.  1829). 
X  See  below,  p.  144. 
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"  order  and  regularity  into  his  immediate  domain.  Industrious  set- 
"  tiers  from  all  quarters  were  attracted  toGondwana,  many  towns 
**  and  villages  were  founded,  and  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  even 
"  commerce  made  considerable  advances.  It  may  with  truth  be  said 
"  that  much  of  the  success  of  the  M  a  r  a  t  h  a  administration  was  owing 
"  to  the  groundwork  established  by  him."* 

The  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  generally  implies  to  some  extent 

The   G  on  d  people  under    *^®  prosperity  of  the  governed,  but  it  is  a 
iheir  own  princes  and  under     curious  conmientary  on  the  social  capacities 

of  the  (x  o  n  d  8  that  their  prmces  should 
have  only  been  able  to  advance  by  leaving  the  body  of  the  people 
behind.  Their  history  shows  that  they  were  more  capable  of  rising 
to  the  Aryan  level  than  other  aboriginal  tribes,  and  their  supplanters, 
the  M  a  r  a  t  h  a  s,  admitted,  even  after  they  had  harried  them  down 
to  the  state  of  mere  blood-thirsty  savages,  that  they  were  not 
to  be  classed  with  the  K  h  o  n  d  s  and  other  mountaineers.  Captain 
Blunt,  who  has  been  mentioned  above  as  the  only  authority 
on  the  condition  of  the  Gonds  up  to  a  very  late  period,t 
writes  that  Kamal  Mohammad,  the  officer  in  charge  of 
the  Ma  rath  a  pargana  of  Manikpatam,  "who  "appeared 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  different  tribes  of  mountaineers 
"subject  to  the  Berar  Government,"  informed  him  (a.d.  1796) 
that  the  G  o  n  d  s  were  much  larger  than  the  K  h  o  n  d  s,  and  had 
In  many  instances  been  made  good  subjects,  while  all  attempts  to 
civilise  the  latter  had  proved  ineffectual,  t  But  as  their  own  princes 
were  unable  to  make  farmers  and  handicraftsmen  of  them,  it  is  likely 
that,  even  if  the  M  a  r  a  t  h  a  power  had  not  supervened,  the  mass  of 
the  people  would  have  been  more  and  more  trodden  under  and 
driven  back  by  the  pushing  Hindu  yeomen,  whom  circumstances 
had  forced  between  them  and  their  natural  chiefs,  and  that  but  for 
their  reputation  for  bravery,  which  made  them  valuable  as  soldiers, 
they  would  have  fared  little  better  imder  princes  of  their  own  race 


*  Beport  on  N  a g  p  ii  r,  p.  97  (Edn.  N  i  g  p  ti r  Antiquarian  Society), 
t  See  above,  p.  xi. 

X  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  vii.  p.  152  (Edn.  Lond.  1808). 
11  cpff 
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than  under  the  H  i  n  d  u  s,  to  whom  they  were  mere  outcasts, — worse 
than  under  the  British  Government,  before  which  they  are  at  least 
theoretically  equal  with  their  fellow-subjects.  Although  their  arms 
altogether  failed  to  save  their  independence,  they  had  a  high  military 
reputation.  To  quote  Blunt  again — "The  Marat  has  considered 
them  as  better  soldiers  than  even  the  Rajputs."*  They  were  pro- 
bably employed  largely  in  the  military  service,  for  we  read  in  the  A'in-i- 
Akbarithat  Jatba  oftheDeogarh  line,  which  had  not  then  (to- 
wards the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century)  quite  attained  sovereign  dignity, 
kept  up  an  army  of  2,000  cavalry,  50,000  infantry,  and  100  elephants, 
and  that  Babaji  (Bubj  eo)  of  the  Chanda  line  maintained  aforce 
of  40,000  footmen  and  1,000  horsemen.f  The  smaller  chiefs  are  also 
mentioned  as  retaining  large  bodies  of  armed  men  in  their  service  >  so 
that,  allowing  also  for  the  retinues  of  huntsmen  and  personal  retainers 
supported  by  all  of  these  forest  chiefs,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  Gond  people  must  have  been  artificially  preserved  from  the 
supersession  which  contact  with  the  Aryan  element  in  the  population 
invariably  brought  with  it.  Those  who  were  neither  nobles,  soldiers, 
nor  huntsmen  must  have  been,  as  now,  mere  drudges,  and  probably 
lost  little  by  the  destruction  of  their  national  independence.     It  was 

on  the  chiefs  that  the  levelling  M  a  r  a  t  h  a 
Position    of  the  aboriginal     gwav  pressed  most  heavily.     To  the  feudal 

Chiefs    after  the  Mardthi  ...  ,  ^  -  t    .^    -        ,.      . 

conquest.  orgamsation,  under  which  their  subjection 

to  the  paramount  authority  was  but  nomi- 
nal, succeeded  a  military  monarchy  which  jealously  concentrated  all 
power  at  head-quarters.  The  loose  tribal  system,  so  easy  in  times 
of  peace,  entirely  failed  to  knit  together  the  strength  of  the  people  when 
united  action  was  most  required,  and  the  plain  country  fell  before  the 
M  a  r  a  t  h  a  armies  almost  without  a  struggle.  In  the  strongholds, 
however,  of  the  hiUy  ranges  which  heminevery  partof  Gondwana,the 
dispossessed  chiefs  for  long  continued  to  maintain  an  imequal  resist- 
ance, and  to  revenge  their  own  wrongs  by  indiscriminate  rapine  and 
slaughter.     The  M  a  r  a  t  h  a  system  of  Government  even  in  its  best— 

*  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  vii.  p.  140. 

t  A'ln-i-Akbarf,   Suba  of   Bei'ar  (Gladwin's  Translation)  CalcutU   Edo. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  70,  71. 
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that  is  in  its  earliest  days — ^tolerated  no  powers  and  honours  but  those 
that  proceeded  direct  from  the  throne,  and  in  the  plains  and  valleys 
which  were  accessible  to  their  armies  they  seem  to  have  succeeded  in 
producing  a  social  dead-level.  Blunt  says  of  them  that  they  "  keep  their 
"  peasantry  in  the  most  abject  state  of  dependence,  by  which  means, 
"  they  allege,  the  ryots  are  less  liable  to  be  turbulent  or  offensive  to 
"  the  Government."*  But  it  was  moi'e  diflScult  to  crush  out  all  op- 
position in  the  highland  fastnesses,  in  which  the  malcontents  of  the 
subject  race  had  taken  refuge,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever 
attained  undisturbed  supremacy  in  the  hill  chiefships.  "  The  attention 
"  of  the  Siibaddrs^^^  writes  Blunt,  "  is  chiefly  directed  to  levying  tri- 
"  butes  from  the  TiamindSrs  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  country, 
"  who,  being  always  refractory,  and  never  paying  anything  until 
"much  time  has  been  spent  in  warfare,  the  result  is  often  pre- 
"  carious,  and  the  tribute  consequently  trivial.t"  He  also  mentions 
that  the  Gond  Bijd  of  Malliwar  threw  down  and  spat  upon 
"the  M a r  a t h a pa'i^ana  (pass),  which  he  sent  to  him  for  inspec- 
"  tion,  saying  *  I  am  not  in  N  a  g  p  u  r,  and  I  fear  nothing  from  the 
Rajd  of  B  e  r  a  r'  "J  In  such  cases  the  Mar atha  plan  §  was  to  con- 
tinue pillaging  and  harassing  the  G  o  n  d  s,  and  thus  to  obtain  from 
the  chiefs   a  nominal  acknowledgment  of  their  supremacy,  and  the 

.  promise   at    least    of  an    annual  tribute. 
Demoralisation  of  the  hiU    ^nder  this  treatment  the  hiU  G  o  n  d  s  soon 

Uonds. 

lost  every  vestige  of  humanisation,  and 
became  the  cruel,  treacherous  savages  that  Blunt  found  them. 
Those  of  bis  followers  who,  overcome  by  heat,  fatigue,  scanty  food,  bad 
water,  and  the  other  privations  of  one  of  the  hardest  marches  on  record, 
lingered  behind  for  a  little  rest,  were  cut  off  and  seen  no  more.  The 
main  body,  leaving  C  h  u  n  a  r,  had  traversed  amid  many  dangers  the 
wild  forest-country  comprised  in  the  present  "  South-Westem  frontier 
agency,"  and  thence  passing  through   Chh«.ttisgarh  and  the 


*  Asiatic  Reseftrches*  vol.  vii,  p.  110. 
t  Ibidy  p.  108. 
t  Ibid,  p.  121. 
§  Ibid,  p.  98. 
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G  o  n  d  State  of  K  a  n  k  e  r,  took  to  the  East,  and  attempted  to  make 

their  way  through  the  Trans-Wainganga  chiefships  of  Chanda 

and  B  a  s  t  a  r.     They  were,  however,  obliged  to  turn  back  from  the 

I  n  d  r  a V a  t  i,  and  seek  a  safer  route  through  the  T  el  i  n  g  a  country 

on  the  opposite  or  west  bank  of  the  Go  davari;  and  the  Maratha 

A'mil  in  Dewalmari  informed  them  "that  it  was  very  fortunate 

"they  had  lost  no  time   in  their  retreat,   for  notwithstanding  the 

" friendly  assurances  of  the  Gond  Chief,  aU  his  vassals  and  eveiy 

"  neighbouring  Gond  Bdjd  had  been  summoned  to  co-operate  with 

"  him  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  and  cutting  them  off."*     The 

Mardtha    A' mil  at  Bijur  congratulated  Captain  Blunt  on  his 

escape  from  the  mountains  and  jungles  in  which  "  so  many  of  his 

people  had  been  lost  and  never  more  heard  of.     Even  the   B  anj a- 

r  i  s,t"  he  said,  "  who  never  ventured  among  these  G  o  n  d  s  until  the 

"most  solemn  protestations  of  security  were  given,  had  in  many 

"  instances  been  plundered."  J  Such  was  the 
^^Their  pacification  under  our     ^^^^p^^.  ^^^^  ^^e   harsh    M  a  r  a  t  h  a  rule 

had  roused  in  a  race  of  naturally  placable 
savages.  When  the  constant  irritation  engendered  by  a  system  of 
government  strong  enough  to  harass  and  injure,  but  not  to  secure 
entire  subjugation,  gave  way  to  the  equable  discipline  established 
by  our  Government,  these  wild  marauders  soon  settled  down  into 
rude  tillers  of  the  soil ;  indeed  some  of  the  Gond  Bdjds  have  gone 
a  step  further  in  civilisation,  and  after  giving  up  their  natural  defence 
of  sword  and  buckler,  have  become  adepts  with  the  more  civilised 
weapons  of  the  law-suit  and  the  usury  bond.  A  remarkable  instance 
of  the  rapid  pacification  of  a  tract  once  terribly  notorious  for  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants  may  be  found  at  M  a  1  i  n  i,  in  the  Hoshan- 
g  a  b  a  d  district,  whose  aboriginal  inhabitants,  now  mere  inoffensive 
drudges,  were  not  half  a  century  ago  the  most  reckless  and  daring  of 
plunderers,  and  gained  for  their  forest-haunt  the  name  of  "  C  h  o  r 
M  a  1  i  n  i ,"  or   "  M  a  1  i  n  i  of  the  robbers."     Mr.  C.  A.  Elliott§  quotes 

*  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  yii.  p.  139- 

t  Banjir^s,  a  tribe  of  carriers  and  traders. 

X  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  yii.  p.  142. 

§Hoshangdb&d  Settlement  Report,  chap.  iii.  para.  S6. 
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from  a  report  of  1820*  the  following  remarks  on  the  Gonds : — "  The 
"  capture  of  A' s  i  r,  the  extraordinary  fate  of  C  h  i  t  u  (Pindhari), 
"  the  settlement  of  the  B  h  f  1  s  to  the  southward,  and  the  perfect 
"  tranquillity  that  prevails  in  M  a  1  w  a,  have  made  an  impression  even 
"  on  these  savage  and  intractable  foresters,  which  I  trust  will  last 
"  till,  by  tasting  in  some  degree  the  benefit  of  their  ameliorated  con- 
"  dition,  and  contrasting  the  comforts  of  peace  and  comparative 
"  competency  with  the  wretchedness  of  a  life  of  constant  danger  and 
"  privation,  they  will  become  gradually  susceptible  of  the  habits  of 
"  civilisation." 

i 

Mr.  Elliott  adds : — "  This  description  and  the  phrase  *  sp.vage  and 
"  intractable  foresters'  seems  to  us  now  ludicrously  inappropriate  to 
"  the  timid,  docile  creatures  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  and  this  very 
"  inappropriateness  is-an  adequate  test  of  the  great  change  which  has 
"  passed  over  them.  At  present  nothing  is  so  remarkable  in  them  as 
"  their  ready  obedience  to  orders."  Numerous  other  quotations 
might  be  adduced  to  the  same  eflTect,  but  there  can  be  no  stronger  testi- 
mony than  that  of  Sir  Richard  Jenkins,  who  says  of  the  Gonds; — 
"  they  are  sincere,  faithful,  and  intelligent ;  they  are  less  mendacious 
"  than  their  neighbours,  Hindu  or  Mohammadan,  everywhere ; 
"  and  since  our  administration  we  have  had  no  reason  to  pronounce  even 
"  the  wildest  of  them,  with  whom  Europeans  have  had  direct  intercourse, 
"  insensible  to  good  treatment,  or  unwilling  to  quit  habits  of  plunder 
"  and  rapine,  imposed  upon  them  by  poverty  and  oppression,  for  more 
"  regular  and  creditable  modes  of  life."t  Unfortimately  for  the  abori- 
ginal tribes  they  were  destined  to  pass  through  at  least  three-quarters 

of  a  century  of  Marathd  bondage  before 

the  day  of  relief  was  to  come.     In  the  ten 

years  from  1 741  to  1 751 J  the  B  h  o  n  s  1  d  family  estabhshed  its  dominion 

over  the  three  kingdoms  of  D  e o g a r h,  Chanda,  and  Chhattis- 

g ar h,  and  the  M a  r  a  t  h a  princes  of  S  a g  a r  effected  a  lodgement  in 


*  By  Major  Henley,  Political  Agent  at  S  e  h  o  r. 

t  Report  on  N^gpiir  by  Sir  B.  Jenkin8(Edn.Ndgptir  Antiquarian  Society),  p*  23. 

X  Ibid,  p.  73. 
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Bundelkhand  and  northern  Gon  dwana  as  early  as  1733,*  fi*om 
wtich  year  they  gradually  encroached  upon  the  territories  of  the  last 
finally  independent  G o n d  dynasty — that  of  Garha-Mandla — ^till 
they  subverted  it  in  1781.t  They  were  in  their  turn  expelled  from  the 
Narbada  valley  by  the  more  powerful  Bh  onsla  ten  years  after,J 
and  in  1818§  the  whole  of  the  country,  since  known  as  the  S  a  g  a  r  and 
Narbadd  territories,  was  annexed  to  the  British  possessions,  while 
the  remnants  of  the  once  great  B  h  o  n  s  1  a  kingdom  were  taken  under 
British  management  during  the  minority  of  the  young  Bdjd  R  a  g  h  o  j  i 
in.  Thus  in  the  Nagp  ur  country  the  Maratha  rule  lasted  from 
sixty-seven  to  seventy-seven  years,  with  a  second  period,  from  the 
date  of  R'agh  0 j  i's  majority  in  1830  to  the  British  accession  in  1854, 
of  twenty-four  years.  In  the  S  a  g  a  r  and  Narbada  territories 
the  duration  of  their  power  varied  from  twenty-nine  years  in  M  a  n  d  1  a 
itself  to  eighty-five  years  in  the  northern  part  of  S  a  g  a  r. 

Enough  has  already  been  said  of  the  inflexibility  of  the  Maratha 

system    to   show  how  Uttle   allowance   it 
Character  of  their  rule.        ^^^^  ^^^  ^.j^^  wayward   characters   of  the 

half-tamed  G  o  n  d  nobles.  But  however  despotic  and  levelling  in 
their  administration,  the  earlier  Bhonslas  were  no  mere  imre- 
fiecting  tyrants.  To  the  patient  mass  of  their  subjects,  which 
accepted  their  authority  without  question,  they  showed  themselves 
not  altogether  wanting  in  sympathy.  "  They  were  military  leaders, 
"  with  the  habits  generated  from  that  profession.  They  *  *  never 
"  left  the  plain  manners  of  their  nation,"  and  being  "bom  in  the  class 
of  cultivators,"  had  "  a  hereditary  respect  for  that  order,  and  though 
not  restrained  by  it  from  every  degree  of  cupidity  and  rapacity,  yet 
(were)  seldom  cruel  to  the  lower  classes,  and  almost  always  (paid) 
"attention  to  established  forms  and  institutions." ||  The  Government 
was,  according  to  Blunt,  "  weU  estabhshed,  and  the  country  highly 
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*  Grant  Duff's  History  of  the  M  a  r  &  t  h  &  s,  Indian  Reprint,  toL  i.  p.  370. 

t  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  B  e  n  g  al,  toI.  ti.  p.  624  (August  1837). 

X  Sir  B.  Jenkins'  Report  on  N  d  g  p  li  r  (Edn.  N  ^  g  p  ti  r  Antiquarian  Society),  p«  82. 

§  Aitchinson's  Treaties,  toI.  iii.  p.  109. 
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cultivated,"*  even  in  1795,  by  which  time  the  administration  had  begun 
to  deteriorate.  Some  degree  of  consideration  was  shown  even  to  the 
G  o  n  d  aristocracy,  provided  they  claimed  nothing  more  solid.  They 
were  allowed,  Jenkins  says,  to  rank  themselves  as  Rajputs  or 
Kshattriyas  " by  a  stretch  of  complaisance  in  the  Marathd 
"  oflBicers,  owing  probably  to  the  country  having  been  so  long  under 
"  Bdjds  of  the  G  o  n  d  tribe."t  The  king  did  not  spare  himself.  "  In 
"  the  smallest  as  in  the  greatest  aflTairs  in  every  department  (he)  was 
**  referred  to ;  nor  did  any  inconvenience  in  the  matter  of  delay  to  the 
"  public  service  arise  from  this  system,  for  even  when  not  sitting  actu- 
"  ally  in  Darbdr^  the  Bdjd  was  always  accessible  to  any  person  who 
"  had  business  to  propound  to  him ;  and  when  in  Darbdvj  the  greatest 
"  apparent  festivity  was  no  bar  to  more  serious  affairs,  where  immediate 
"  attention  was  requisite  on  the  part  ef  the  Bdjd.  »  «  « 
"When  four  gharis^X  of  the  day  were  spent,  he  dressed  himself  and 
"  came  out  to  an  open  verandah  looking  on  the  street,  where  he  held 
"  his  morning  Darhdr^  was  visible  to  the  people,  and  accessible  to 
"  their  personal  calls  for  justice  and  redress  for  injuries.  He  always 
"  sat  on  his  Toasnad^  with  his  sword  and  shield  before  him — ^badges 
"  which  his  less  warlike  successors  disused.  The  whole  of  the  minis- 
"  ters,  military  chiefs,  and  mutasaddis^  ||  with  their  daftara^^  attended, 
"  and  carried  on  their  daily  business  before  him.  The  Darbdr  broke 
"  up  about  noon,  at  which  time  the  Bdjd  went  to  take  his  dinner  with 
"  his  family,  and  afterwards  reposed  himself." 


<c 


The'etiquette  and.  ceremonies  of  the  court  of  N  a  g  p  u  r  were 
"never  very  burthensome.  The  Bdjd  received  almost  every 
"  stranger  of  any  rank  nearly  as  his  equal,  rising  to  take  his   salute 


*  Asiatic  Researches  (Edn.  Lond.  1803)i  vol.  tu.  p.  107. 

f  Report  on  N & gp  d r,  p.  20. 

X  Spaces  of  twenty-foar  minutes. 

§  Throne. 
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*^and  embrace  him.  In  many  cases  he  gave  the  IstiJcbdl^  or 
"public  reception,  personally — ^that  is  he  moved  out  with  all  the 
"  principal  persons  of  his  court  to  meet  the  new  comer.  On  common 
"occasions  in  the  Darbdr,  the  Bdjd  was  not  to  be  distinguished 
"  from  any  other  individual,  either  by  his  dress  or  his  seat."* 

This  description  refers  to  Bdjd  Janoji,  the  second  of  the  line, 

who  has  "  the  reputation  of  having  settled 

The    best     days     of    the     "^^^*  ^^^  ^^*^^^  (*^^    ^'^*    Raghoji) 

B h 0 n 8 Id s.  " had  only  conquered."t     In  his  reign  it  is 

said  'that  "justice  was  well  adminis- 
**  tered,  crimes  were  few,  and  the  punishment  seldom  capital.  The 
"  revenues  were  flourishing,  and  the  people  in  easy  circumstances. 
"The  allowances  of  all  officers,  Civil  and  Military,  and  of  the 
**  troops  were  regularly  paid."t  Even  under  him,  however,  "  no 
"  means  of  making  money  by  traffic  was  deemed  disgracefiil,  and 
"  the  revenues  of  Government,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  indus- 
"  trious  classes  of  the  population,  were  sacrificed  to  give  them — the 
Edjd  and  his  followers — monopolies  in  the  various  articles  which 
they  chose  to  deal  in.  Whole  bdzdrs  in  the  city  were  the  property 
of  the  Mdjd  himself,  his  ladies,  and  his  ministers,  with  various 
"privileges  and  remissions  of  duties,  totally  subversive  of  free 
"  trade.  §y  If  such  was  the  state  of  things  under  the  best  of  the 
line,  the  people  fared  ill  indeed  when  the  sole  virtues  of  the  B  h  o  n  s- 
1  a  s,  as  rulers — their  military  simplicity  and  self-restraint — ^gave  way, 
sapped  by  two  or  three  generations  of  royalty,  and  their  natural 
rapacity  was  heightened  by  straitened  means.  J  a  n  o  j  I  died  in 
1772,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Mudhoji,  who  died 
after  a  reign  of  sixteen  years,  leaving  his  dominions  in  "  a  perfect 
state  of  tranquillity,"  and  bequeathing  a  considerable  treasure,  both 
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in    cash   and  jewels,  to   his   son    Raghoji.*  '^      It  was  in  the 

reign  of  this  latter  that  the  character  of 
Deterioration  of  the  Gore^n.    the  B  h  0  n  s  1  a  administration  commenced 

ment. 

to  deteriorate,  and  "the  inhabitants 
**  began  to  date  the  period  of  misrule  and  oppressive  assessment, 
**  though  it  was  not  carried,  at  first,  to  the  ruinous  excess  of  exaction 
"  which  marked  the  conduct  of  R  a  g  h  o  j  i  after  the  M  a  r  a  t  h  a  war 
*  •  of  1802."  t  It  Was  after  the  crushing  defeats  of  A  s  s  a  y  e.  A'  r  g  a  o  n, 
and  Gawalgarh,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  his  rich  possessions 
in  Berar  andCuttack,  thatRaghojl  IL,  from  the  first  inclined  to 
regard  his  subjects  as  mere  money*producing  machines,  threw  off  all 
restraint  in  his  unwillingness  to  show  a  reduced  front  to  the  world. 
Xot  only  did  he  rack-rent  and  screw  the  farming  and  cultivating 
classes,  but  he  took  advantage  of  the  necessities,  which  his  own  acts 
had  created,  to  lend  them  money  at  high  interest.  J  He  did  not  even 
hesitate  to  play  this  dangerous  game  with  his  troops,  whose  pay  he 
withheld,  lending  them  money  on  exorbitant  terms  through  his 
various  banking  establishments,  and  when  he  paid  them  at  last,  giving 
a  third  in  clothes,  from  his  own  stores,  at  most  exaggerated  prices. 
When  all  other  means  of  making  money  failed,  he  organised  regular 
house-breaking  expeditions  against  the  stores  of  men  whom  his 
spies  had  reported  to  be  wealthy,  and  who  "  had  declined  the  honour 
of  becoming  His  Highness'  creditors."  §  All  through  this  time  the 
sufferings  of  the  people  were  aggravated  by  the  ravages  of  the  wander- 
ing robber -bands  who  have  obtained  such  a  terrible  notoriety  under 
^    ^ the    name   of  Pindharis.     From  their 

The  Pin  d  ha  r  is.  ^       ,.  •       xi.      xr        i.     j  '       n 

standmg  camps  m  the  14  a  r  b  a  d  a  valley 
these  marauders — who  raised  their  operations  almost  to  the  rank  of 
warfare  by  the  great  scale  on  wjiich  they  carried  them  out, 
staining  them  nevertheless  by  wanton  atrocities  from  which  the 
most   debased  of  ordinary  criminals   would  shrink — poured  down 

*  Sir  R.  Jenkins*  Report  on  N  a  g  p  d  r  (Edn.  N  a  g  p  d  r  Antiq.  Society),  p.  80. 
t  Ibid,  p.  1 24, 
X  Ibid,  p.  107. 
k  Ibid,  p.  70. 
\2cpg 
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periodically  through  the  valley  of  the  T  a  p  t  i  over  the  plains  of 
B  e  r  a  r,  and  on  one  occasion  (in  1 81 1)  carried  fire  and  sword  up  to  the 
capital  itself,  burning  one  of  its  suburbs.*  The  plain  of  Berar 
and  the  valley  of  the  "VV  a  r  d  h  a  have  even  now  a  semi- warlike 
appearance  from  the  mud  forts  which  a  peasantry,  naturally  peace- 
ful, was  obliged  to  erect  in  very  self-defence,  and  there  are  places  at 
which  to  this  day  the  shopkeepers,  influenced  by  some  lingering 
tradition,  shrink  from  exposing  their  goods  publicly  for  sale.  There 
is  nothing  in  history  more  moving  than  the  pictures  of  the  utter 
desolation  which  these  human  locusts  left  in  their  track.  Their  plan 
of  action  is  thus  described  by  Malcolmt : — 

"  The  Pindharis  were  neither  encumbered  by  tents  nor 
baggage ;  each  horseman  carried  a  few  cakes  of  bread  for  his 
own  subsistence,  and  some  feeds  of  grain  for  his  horse.  The 
party,  which  usually  consisted  of  two  or  three  thousand  good 
horse,  with  a  proportion  of  mounted  followers,  advanced  at  the 
rapid  rate  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  a  day,  neither  turning  to  the 
right  nor  left  till  they  arrived  at  their  place  of  destination. 
They  then  divided,  and  made  a  sweep  of  all  the  'cattle  and 
property  they  could  find  :  committing  at  the  same  time  the 
most  horrid  atrocities,  and  destroying  what  they  could  not  carry 
away.  They  trusted  to  the  secrecy  and  suddenness  of  the  irrup- 
tion for  avoiding  those  who  guarded  the  frontiers  of  the  countries 
they  invaded,  and  before  a  force  could  be  brought  against  them 
they  were  on  their  return.  Their  chief  strength  lay  in  their 
being  intangible.  If  pursued,  they  made  marches  of  extra- 
ordinary length — sometimes  upwards  of  sixty  mUes — ^by  roads 
almost  impracticable  for  regular  troops.  If  overtaken,  they 
dispersed,  and  reassembled  at  an  appointed  rendezvous;  if 
followed  to  the  country  from  which  they  issued,  they  broke  into 
small  parties.  Their  wealth,  their  booty,  and  their  families 
were  scattered  over  a  wide  region,  in  which  they  found  protec- 
tion amid  the  mountains   and  in  the  fastnesses   belonging  to    J 


*  Sir  R.  Jenkins'  Report  on  N  a  g  p  u  r    (Edn.  N  igp  lir  Antiq.  Society),  p.  87. 
t  *•  3Iemoir  of  Central  India,"  (^nd  Edn.  Lond.  1824),  vol.  i.  pp.  430,  431. 
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themselves,  and  to  those  with  whom  they  were  either  openly  or 
secretly  connected ;  but  nowhere  did  they  present  any  point  of 
attack,  and  the  defeat  of  a  party,  the  destruction  of  one  of  their 
cantonments,  or  the  temporary  occupation .  of  some  of  their 
strongholds,  produced  no  effect  beyond  the  ruin  of  an  indivi- 
dual freebooter,  whose  place  was  instantly  supplied  by  another, 
generally  of  more  desperate  fortune,  and  therefore  more  eager  for 
enterprise." 

Though  open  and  avowed  robbers  and  murderers,  with  only  so 
much  profession  of  religion*  in  a  country  where  religion  scarcely 
pretends  to  be  a  moral  check  as  would  satisfy  the  superstitious 
instincts  of  their  followers  and  serve  the  purposes  of  discipline,  they 
had  their  layads,  their  titles,  their  regular  organisation,  and  in  short 
every  mark  of  distinction  that  could  have  been  accorded  to  the 
most  orthodox  military  leaders,  even  to  bearing  the  name  of  the 
king  whose  countenance  they  had  bought  by  admitting  him  to 
partnership  in  their  gains.f  In  short  at  that  time  of  universal 
instability  the  life  of  a  Pindharl  was  the  best  chance  of  com- 
petence and  security  open  to  a  Central  Indian  peasant.  "  Arising,'* 
says  Malcolm,  "  like  masses  of  putrefaction  in  animal  matter  out 
of  the  corruption  of  weak  and  expiring  States,"  the  Pindharis 

*  "  The  men  of  this  class,  however,  who  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  jungly 
**  Tillages  and  under  the  hills  were  not  originally  Mohammadans.  Their  grandfathers 
"were  generally  Gonds,  Kurkiis,  Bhils,  &c.,  whose  children  were  carried  ofF  by 
"  the  P  i  n  d  h  d  r  i  s  in  their  raids,  circumcised,  and  made  to  follow  that  profession.  When 
"thePindhdris  were  put  down,  these  men  mostly  returned  to  their  native  vilkges.  They 
"seem  almost  utterly  without  religion,  not  practising  the  rites  of  their  faith,  nor  yet  those 
*'  of  their  families.  In  one  case  aPindharfon  being  asked,  was  unable  to  tell  the  name 
" of  his  prophet,  or  to  repeat  the  Kalma,  or  profession  of  faith." — (H oshangibid 
Settlement  Report,  chap.  iii.  para.  30). 

f  There  were  two  main  divisions  among  the  Pindharfs,  known  as  the  H  o  1  k  a  r 

Shdhi  andSindid   S  h  a  h  i  respectively.     C  h  i  t  d,  the  most  famous  of  all  the  P  i  n - 

d  h  a  r  i  leaders,  had  his  head-quarters  in  the  forest  tract  lying  to  the  north  of  the  N  a  r  - 

b  a  d  ^  which  then  formed  part  of  the  N  i  m  d  r  district.  *     He  also  held  the  B  d  r  h  a  estate 

-*..     ^      -  ..,        AH..*       in  N  arsinghpdr;  and  Karfm   Khin,  another 

•Nimir   Scttlemeiit    Report,  ,.  ,   „  •     ji.  '     /    i.-  r  a.  j  i     j    •     u     i     v  jC  •- 

para,  m  influenti<il  P  i  n  dh  a  r  i  chief,  had  lands  m  P  a  I  o  h  a  in 

+  Nar»lngrhp(ir    Settlement     the  same  district.f    Both  these  chiefs  belonged  to  the 
Report,  para,  36.  SindiaShdhf  division. 
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"  had  been  brought  together  less  by  despair  than  by  deeming  the  life 
**  of  a  plunderer  in  the  actual  state  of  India  as  one  of  small  hazard 
"  but  of  great  indulgence/**  When  the  British  Government  took  it  in 
hand  to  suppress  them,  their  whole  organisation  crumbled  away  at 
once.  To  quote  Malcolm  again, "  It  was  evident  that  they  could  not 
"  exist  without  a  home  or  a  support.  To  drive  them  from  the  terri- 
"  tories  which  they  possessed, — to  identify  with  them  all  who  gave 
"  them  aid  or  protection,  was  the  only  mode  by  which  the  great  and 
"  increasing  evil  could  be  remedied.  No  measures  were  ever  more 
"  wisely  planned,  more  vigorously  pursued,  or  more  successfully 
"accomplished,  than  those  adopted  for  their  suppression.  There 
"  remains  not  a  spot  in  India  that  a  Pindhari  can  call  his  home. 
"  They  have  been  hunted  like  wild  beasts ;  numbers  have  been  killed  ; 
"  all  have  been  ruined.     Those  who  adopted  their  cause  Ifave  fallen."  t 

The  real  strength  of  the  Pindharis  was  in  the  weakness 
of  the  surrounding  Governments,  The  Ma  rath  a  kings  had 
more  important  things  to  think  of  than  protecting  their  subjects 

against  robbery  and  murder.    Men   and 

torr^"'''^*'^^*^'^*'^^^"^    money    for   their   wars   were  their  great 

wants,  and  the  Pindharis  could  help 
them  in  both.  Neither  the  S i n d i a  nor  the  Holkar  Shahi 
bands  of  Pindharis  kept  their  hands  entirely  off  the  subjects 
of  the  kings  whose  naitie  they  bore,  J  but  a  sufl&cient  percentage 
of  the  plunder  probably  went  into  the  royal  treasury ;  and  after 
all,  as  money  was  wanted  at  all  hazards,  their  ways  were  not 
so  very  much  worse  than  those  of  the  more  regularly  licensed 
plunderers  who  called  themselves  revenue  collectors.  Indeed  in  one 
case  at  least  on  record,  the  maddened  cultivators  called  in  the  aid  of 
the  Pindharis,  preferring  the  crash  of  a  sudden  raid,  with  all  its 
terrible  accompaniments  of  fire  and  sword,  to  the  slow  torture  of  con- 
stant  pressure,  or  perhaps  hoping  that,  in  the  general  upset,  good  men 
might  chance  to  come  uppermost.  This  happened  in  the  Jabalpur 
district  in  1 809,  and  the  landholders  gained  their  object  at  first,  as 

*  "  Memoir  of  Central  India,"  toI.  i.  p.  431  (2nd  Edn.) 
t    Ibid,  vol.  i.  p.  461. 
X    Rid,  vol.  i.  p.  442. 
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the  arrival  of  the  Pindhari  army  so  thoroughly  frightened  the 
M  a  r  a  t  h  a  governor  that  he  quite  forgot  for  the  time  to  go  on  with  his 
exactions ;  but  before  the  plunderers  left  the  country  they  had  made 
themselves  as  milch  felt  by  their  friends  as  by  their  foes,  "  appro- 
"  priating  all  they  could  seize,  insulting  the  temples  of  the  Hindus, 
"  defacing  the  images,  and  committing  outrages  and  excesses  such  as 
"  will  not  readily  be  forgotten,  or  the  horror  excited  by  them  be  buried 
"in  oblivion."* 

All  revenue  reports  of  those  times  teem  with  accounts  of  the 

cruel,    but    often  ingenious,    processes    by  which    the   Maratha 

collectors    slowly  bled  the  people.     Inconvenient     precedents    and 

institutions  were  of  course  at  once  cleared  away  as  mere  clogs  upon 

,.    .  -   ^  ,    ,    ,        the  process    of  extracting   money.       The 

The  spoliation  of  the  land.  *  „        ^      ^    j  .     , .  «       .,, 

caretully-adapted  organisation  of  village 
and  circle  officers  which  the  Mogh  a  Is,  wherever  they  had  come, 
had  grafted  on  the  old  feudalism  of  Gondwana,  with  all  its  gra- 
duated structure  of  rights  and  duties,  gave  way  to  a  system  of 
public  auction,  t  Villages  were  put  up  to  the  highest  bidder,  but 
even  he  was  lucky  if  he  got  to  the  end  of  the  year  safe.  After 
passing  with  alternating  hope  and  fear  through  the  rainy  season, 
and  watching  his  crops  safe  through  the  caprices  of  the  elements, 
some  turn  in  the  tide  of  war  or  an  unexpected  robber-raid  might 
destroy  all  the  fruits  of  the  toil  and  expenditure  of  months.     In  the 

border  districts  one  day  H  o  1  k  a  r's  army 

By  direct  violence.  , .,  ,  ^,  m       ^    n       >, 

^  would  come  and  sweep  the  country  before  it. 

Then  perhaps  S  i  n  d  ia  marched  down  troops  to  defend  his  possessions, 
in  which  process  they  pastured  their  bullocks  on  the  crops,  trampled  in 
the  water-channels  with  their  elephants,  and  killed  any  of  his  subjects 
who  made  objections.  Zainabad  ofNimar  was  thus  ruined  in 
1803. J     In  the  intervals    between  regular   campaigns,   and    even 


*  Report  on  the  Settlement  of  part  of  the  Jabalpir  district  (1828),  quoted  in 
Mr.  A.  M.  Ruflsell's  Jabalpdr  Settlement  Report,  para.  16. 

t  Captam  Forsyth's  N  i  in  &  r  Settlement  Report,  para.  1 54.  Mr.  Russell's  D  a  m  o  h 
Settlement  Report,  para.  50. 

t  N  i  m  £  r  Settlement  Report,  paras.  82,  83. 
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when  there  was  nominally  peace,  the  rival  armies  usually  did 
a  little  plundering  in  the  enemy's  country  on  their, own  account, 
having  practically  no  other  means  of  supporting  themselves.  The 
unfortunate  country-people  gave  up  all  attempt  at  protecting 
themselves  against  the  troops,  whether  hostile  or  nominallj 
friendly,  and  when  they  heard  of  an  army  coming,  hid  themselves 
in  the  glens  and  the  rocks,  creeping  out  by  moonlight  in  a  last 
desperate  attempt  to  cultivate  their  land.*  But  then  if  they 
tided  through  these  greater  catastrophes  there  was  the  never-absent 
danger  of  predatory  inroads  from  the  hill-tribes,  or  indeed  from 
any  one  who  was  strong  enough  to  get  up  a  foUowing.t  To  avoid 
these  they  clubbed  together  and  paid  blackmail,  or  collected  them- 
selves into  larga  villages  and  built  mud  fortifications  round  them, 
going  out  armed  to  their  fields  many  miles  off  perhaps,  and  leaving 
wide  tracts  of  country,  in  their  own  expressive  phrase,  "  be  chirAgh^^ — 
without  a  light  or  a  village  fire.  If  the  crops  thus  sown  in  sorrow  and 
tended  in  fear  came  to  maturity,  there  were  fresh  trials  to  encounter. 
Sometimes  the  lease  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  carried 
through  with  so  much  difficulty  and  anxiety^  was  unceremoniously 

*  Hoshangibid  Settlement  Report,  cbap.  ii.  para.  27. 

t  The  following  extracts  from  the  epitomised  translation  of  a  petition  presented  hj 
the  inhabitants  of  the  K  h  a  n  d  w  £  pargatia  of  the  N  i  m  d  r  district  (quoted  in  Cap- 
tain  Forsyth's  N  i  m  d  r  Settlement  Report,  p.  83,  para.  155)  gives  a  vivid  representation 
of  those  times,  viz.  from  1803  to  1814  : — 

"  Robbers  and  Pindhirfs  oppress  the  district  and  levy  blackmail,  which  the 
Zaminddrs  (chiefs)  share  with  them.  The  PateU  (village  headmen)  bribe  the  K'lmd 
visdar  (revenue  officer)  and  Zaminddrs  to  let  them  appropriate  the  ryots'  fields,  and 
cultivate  much  land  without  paying  rent  for  it.  Many  of  the  ryots  have  deserted 
the  pargana,  and  the  rest  are  preparing  to  follow.  »  ♦  ♦  Yox  the  last 
twenty-four  years  the  Zamindirs  have  taken  cash  perquisites  and  rates  far  beyond 
their  dues.  They  connive  at  the  levy  of  blackmail  by  plunderers,  and  take  bribes 
both  from  plunderers  and  plundered.  Last  year  H  o  1  k  a  r  's  army  came,  and  the 
Kamdvisdur  arranged  with  the  r3'ots  that  they  should  abscond  for  a  few  days,  and 
return  after  their  departure.  This  they  were  ready  to  do,  but  the  Zaminddrs  pre- 
vented them.  Then  the  M  e  w  £  s  i  s  (aboriginal  hill  tribes)  from  the  A's  f  r  hiUs 
looted  two  villages,  and  H  o  1  k  a  r  's  troops  came  and  surrounded  the  town  of 
K  h  a  n  d  w  d  and  exacted  a  contribution  of  Rs.  30,000.  The  last  Kamdtnsddr  levied 
a  third  instalment  of  revenue  from  the  pargana  after  the  two  regular  ones  had  been 
collected.  *  •  *  Tj^^  \^\\[  robbers  have  desolated  villages  that  had 
been  flourishing  for  a  hundred  years.        *         *        The  pargana  is  ruined." 
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set  aside  in  favour  of  a  higher  bidder,*  and  the  unfortunate  lessee 
saw  the  harvest,  on  which  he  had  staked  his  all,  go  to  enrich  some 
private  enemy  or  clever  speculator.  Sometimes  the  village  would  be 
made  over  by  the  authorities  to  troops  in  arrearsf  to  pay  themselves, 
no  question  of  course  being  asked.  Sometimes  the  crop  was  seized 
directly  by  the  Government  officials  without  any  pretence  of  form  or 
reason. 

In  the  districts  of  the  interior,   where  there  was  a  little  less 
„    ^        . ,  anarchy  and  confusion,  rather  more  forma- 

By  form  of  law.  ..  "     .  j    •       ii  /• 

uty  was  observed  m  the  process  of  exac- 
tion, though  with  very  similar  results.  Tracts  of  country  were  as- 
signed either  to  large  farmers  for  a  fixed  sum,  or  to  military  leaders 
for  the  payment  of  troops  ;  and  as  the  valuation  put  upon  the  leases 
was  always  of  the  highest,  the  assignee  had  to  exercise  all  his  inge- 
nuity to  bring  his  collections  up  to  the  mark.  Taught  by  expe- 
rience, the  cultivators  assumed  the  appearance  of  poverty,  concealed 
their  stock,  and  hung  back  from  taking  farms.  But  they  were 
always  worsted  in  the  long  run.  Practically  they  had  no  choice 
except  to  cultivate  or  to  starve,  and  the  assignee  soon  found  out,  by 
means  of  his  spies,  who  were  in  the  best  position  to  take  the  leases. 
On  these  "dresses  and  titles  were  liberally  bestowed,  and  solemn 
*'  engagements  entered  into,  at  a  very  moderate  rate  of  rent,  which  en- 
"  gagements  were  most  assuredly  violated  at  the  time  of  harvest,  when. 
"  the  whole  produce  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Jdgirddr  (assignee) 
"  *  ♦  Thus  he  proceeded  from  year  to  year,  flattering  the  vanity 
**  of  the  Mdlguzdrs  (farmers)  with  dresses,  titles,  and  other  distinc- 
"  tions,  and  feeding  their  hopes  with  solemn  promises,  till  all  their 
"  capitals  were  exhausted."  J 

There   was  a  little  more  difficulty  in  tapping  the  wealth  of 

bankers  and  others,  whose  substance  was 

buS^m  biki™"^  ~"*"'    «*o^ed  in  a  form  less  accessible  and  promi- 

nent  than   standing   crops  or  flocks,   and 

*  D  a  m  oh  Settlement  Report,  para.  51. 
t  Ibidy  para.  50. 

X  MSS.  *<  Preliminary  Observations  to  the  Report  on  the  District  of  N  a  r  s  i  n  g  h. 
p  u  r,"  by  Sir  W.  (then  Captain^  Sleeman,  para.  42. 
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herds.  Even  in  those  times  it  was  not  for  every  otoe  to  take 
the  royal  road,  hit  upon  by  Raghoji  III.,  of  going  direct  to  the 
coveted  strong-boxes  by  means  of  burglary.*  So  the  notable 
device  was  discovered  of  establishing  adultery  courts,  furnished 
with  guards,  fetters,  stocks,  and  a  staflF  of  witnesses.  When  good 
information  was  obtained  of  the  existence  of  a  hoard  of  money, 
the  unfortunate  possessor  was  at  once  charged  and  found  guilty, 
and  if  the  disgrace  of  a  crime  which  was  then  held  to  reflect  on 
the  whole  family  of  the  accused  was  not  sufficient  to  bring  him  to 
reason,  he  was  chained  in  the  stocks  till  he  agreed  to  pay  ransom. 
In  one  case  the  landholders  of  the  Sr  in  agar  pargana  of 
Narsinghpur  clubbed  to  free  themselves  from  an  incubus  of  this 
kind,  agreeing  to  purchase  its  abolition  by  an  immediate  payment 
of  Bs.  45,000,  which  they  raised  by  a  cess  of  25  per  cent  all  round 
on  the  revenue  of  their  villages.  But  the  only  effect  of  their  effort 
was,  that  they  were  presumed  to  be  able  to  stand  another  turn  of  the 
screw,  and  the  amount  which  they  had  managed  to  raise  was  thence- 
forward regularly  added  to  their  assessment  for  future  years,  t 

The  devices  for  levying  money  with  a  show  of  legality  in  towns 

and  populous  non»agricultural  tracts   show 

^J^ngenuity  of  general  taxa-     ^j^^^^.  ^^^^^^  ingenuity,  though   some  of 

them  were  such  flimsy  veils  for  exaction 
that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  why  the  pretence  of  form  should  have 
been  kept  up  at  all.  Thus  the  provisional  government  appointed  at 
Jabalpur  to  carry  on  the  administration  of  the  newly-annexed 
Narbada  country  (1817)  was  called  upon  by  its  Mara tha 
officials  to  decide,  among  other  questions, — ^whether  widows  should 
still  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  State, — whether  one-fourth  of  the 
proceeds  of  all  house  sales  should  continue  to  be  paid  into  the 
treasury, — and  whether  persons  selling  their  daughters  should  not 
still  be  taxed  one-fourth  of  the  price  realised.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
same  provisional  government  there  is  an  entry  ordering  the  release 
of  a  woman  named  P  u  r  s  i  a,  who  had  been  sold  by  auction  a  few 


*  See  above,  p.  xciii. 

f  Slecman*s  MSS.  "Preliminary  ObserTations/*  para.  44. 
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days  before  for  seventeen  rupees.*  The  taxes  levied  in  different 
places  varied  with  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  Government,  or  of  the 
individual  tax-collector ;  but  among  them  it  may  be  noticed  that 
people  were  mulcted  for  having  houses  to  live  in,  or  if  they  had  no 
houses,  for  their  temporary  sheds  or  huts ;  if  they  ate  grain,  their  food 
was  taxed  at  every  stage  in  its  progress  through  the  country ;  if  they 
ate  meat,  they  paid  duty  on  it  through  their  butchers.  When  they 
married,  they  paid  for  beating  drums  or  putting  up  marquees.  If 
they  rejoiced  at  the  set  Hindu  festivals,  they  paid  again,^*t  the 
'*  Holij''  for  instance,  on  the  red  powder  which  they  threw  at  each 
other,  at  the  Pold^  on  the  ornaments  which  they  tied  to  the  horns  of 
their  cattle.  Drinkers  were  mulcted  by  an  excise,  and  smokers 
by  a  tobacco  duty.  Weavers,  oil-pressers,  fishermen,  and  such 
low-caste  industrials  had  as  a  matter  of  course  to  bear  a  special 
burthen. .  No  houses  or  slaves  or  cattle  could  be  sold — no  cloth  could 
be  stamped — no  money  could  be  changed, — even  prayers  for  rain  could 
not  be  offered  without  paying  on  each  operation  its  special  and  pecu- 
liar tax.t  In  short  a  poor  man  could  not  shelter  himself,  or  clothe 
himself,  or  earn  his  bread,  or  eat  it,  or  marry,  or  rejoice,  or  even  ask 
his  gods  for  better  weather,  without  contributing  separately  on  each 
individual  act  to  the  necessities  of  the  State. 

These  were  the  regular  taxes  merely,  and  it  certainly  does  not 
seem  likely  that  any  money  could  have  slipped  by  owing  to  their  want 
of  comprehensiveness ;  but  the  revenue  accounts  of  the  times  show 
that  supplementary  measures  were  occasionally  found  necessary  to 
reach  men  who  would  otherwise  have  escaped.  Thus  in  the  accounts 
of  the^airdfiSadikAli  Khan,J  govemorof  Narsinghpur,  for 

the  years  a.d.  1806 — 1816,  such  entries  as  these  may  be  found : — 

"  A  fine  on  one  of  the  Kandngos  found  in  good 

condition Es.    1,000.^' 

Forced  "  A  fine  on  Bhagwant  Ghaudharf^  who 

benevolences.  was  building  a  large  house    „      3,000." 

"  A  fine   on  Mehronpurf   Gosiin,   who 

was  digging  tanks  and  building  temples...     „      6,000.'* 

*  MSS.  Records,  Secretariat,  N  a  g:  p  ti  r. 

t  Mr.  C.  A.  Elliott's  Hoshangdbid  Settlement  Report,  chap.  ii.  p.  41 ;  Sir  E. 
Jenkins'  Report  on  N  A  g  p  d  r  (Edn.  N  ig  p  d  r  Antiquarian  Society),  pp.  1  b^ff. 

X  MSS.  Notes  on  the  late  Mr.  Molony's  Report  on  N  a  r  s  i  n  g  h  p  d  r,  by  Sir  W. 
(then  Captain)  Sleeman,  Appendix  table  No.  I.  (1825). 
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It  is  hardly  possible  that  such  a  state  of  things  conld  hsve 
endured  very  long,  even  had  it  not  been  destined  to  termination 
by  the  stirong  hand  of  the  British  poi?ver,  and  the  people  could 
scarcely  have  borne  up  as  they  did  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
but  that  in  a  densely-populated  country  war  to  some  d^ree 
and  for  a  time  alleviates  the  evils  which  it  creates,  feeding 
the  country,  as  it  were,  on  its  own  life-blood.  The  more  ex- 
tensive the  devastation  of  the  crops,  and  the  greater  the  diminution 
of  the  means  and  number  of  the  cultivators,  the  higher  rose  the 
price  of  the  grain  produced  by  the  rest ;  and  even  a  Maratha  army 
could  not  get  its  supplies  entirely  free  from  a  country  which  it  per- 
manently garrisoned.  Thus  great  sums  of  money  were  set  in  circu- 
lation among  the  people,  while  the  number  of  pockets  to  fill  and 
mouths  to  feed  was  much  reduced.  The  sums  spent  on  military  es- 
tablishments alone  in  the  Narsinghpur  district  averaged  nearly 
nine  Idkhs  of  rupees  (£90,000)  for  the  ten  years  previous  to  the  ces- 
sion, while  after  our  occupation  of  the  country  the  expenditure  on  all 
public  establishments  rapidly  fell  to  less  than  two  Idk/is  (£20,000).* 
But  this  process  of  stimulation,  though  it  might  avert  for  a  time  tiiie 
day  of  exhaustion,  only  rendered  it  the  more  complete  in  the  end. 
-  ,      ,.      .^,  ^  AH  accounts   concur  in  representinc:  the 

Exhaustion  of  the  country.  ^  .      . 

condition  of  the  once-flourishing  Nar- 
b  ad  a  districts,  which  we  acquired  by  the  war  of  1817-18,  as  desolate 
almost  beyond  conception.  An  old  map  ofHoshangabadin  the 
Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal  for  1834  (p.  70)  shows  all  the 
Sohagpur  valley  as  waste  and  jungle. t  At  the  recent  settle- 
ment (1863-64)  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  culturable  area,  including 
all  the  good  land,  were  cultivated,  chiefly  with  wheat.  Of  parts 
of  Nimar  it  was  reported  in  1819  that  **  all  traces  of  former 
"  cultivation  had  ceased  to  be  perceptible,  and,  with  the  exception 
"of  Kan4pur,nota  dwelling  or  an  inhabitant  was  to  be  seen 
"  in  any  part  of  the  country  ."J     Their  desolation  was  expressed  even 

*  Sleeman's  MSS.  Notes  on  Mr.  Molony^s  Report  onNarsinghptir,  note  2. 
t  Mr.  C.  A.  Elliott's  Hoshagibdd  Settlement  Report,  chap.  ii.  para.  27. 
X  Letter  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  dated  26th  Jane  1819,  quoted  in  Captak  Forsyth*! 
N  imir  Settlement  Report,  para  163. 
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more  forcibly  in  the  'saying— "  there  is  not  a  crow  in  Kanapur 
Berid." 

In  writing  of  those  times  Sir  W.  Sleeman  says  that  for  two  years, 

Errors  of  our  earlj  admin-     **by  far  the  most  laborious  of  his  life,"  his 

istration.  whole  attention  was  engrossed  "  in  prevent- 

ing and  remedying  the  disorders  of  his  district."*  Had  all  the  colleagues 
this  distinguished  officer  possessed  as  large  a  share  of  his  clear  insight, 
as  they  undoubtedly  had  of  his  sense  of  his  duty,  the  history  of  our 
new  acquisitions  might  have  been  an  almost  unbroken  record  of 
prosperity,  and  the  ground  which  it  has  taken  fifty  years  of  often 
halting  progression  to  gain  might  have  been  covered  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  The  new  administrators  of  the  country — taken  many  of 
them  from  the  ranks  of  the  very  regiments  which  had  conquered  it — 
found  a  rich  soU,  a  docile  peasantry,  and  an  equable  climate.  They 
saw  that  under  the  rule  introduced  by  them  life  and  property  were 
safe,  that  Courts  of  Justice  tried  to  deserve  their  name,  and  that  the 
people  had  at  length  breathing  time ;  and  they  jumped  to  the  conclu* 
sion  that  a  country  with  such  capacities  needed  but  a  well-meaning 
government  to  enter  upon  a  golden  era  of  limitless  prosperity. 

Unfortunately,  though  the  world  may  be  generally  governed 
with  very  little  wisdom,  there  are  times  when  something  more  than 
rule  of  thumb  is  required  to  secure  success.  It  has  been  a  common 
enough  mistake  among  sanguine  young  officials,  prompted  perhaps 
by  the  wish  to  satisfy  their  distant  financial  superiors,  to  overrate 
the  vivifying  powers  of  our  rule,  and  to  estimate  its  material  value  to 
the  people  by  the  measure  of  its  moral  advantages.  In  the  present 
instance  the  illusion  was  fostered  by  the  readiness  with  which  farm- 
ers flocked  forward  to  take  village  leases,  some  themselves  sharing 
the  hopes  of  their  rulers,  but  the  majority  mere  broken  speculators,^ 
who  had  found  land-gambling  a  paying  trade  in  the  "time  of  trouble," 
and  who  took  advantage  of  a  change  of  Government  to  start  again 
with  refreshed  characters.  Thus  misled,  the  district  officers  might, 
perhaps,  be  excused  for  forgetting  that  for  the  barbaric   pomp  of 

*  MSS.  Notes  on  Mr.  Molony's  Report,  note  20. 
t  Ibid,  note  4. 
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viceregal  courts  they  had  substituted  the  severe  simpUcity  of  Indian 
"  cutchemes," — that  standing  armies  had  been  replaced  by  occasional 
police  guards, — and  that  the  valley,  instead  of  being  a  centre  of  expen- 
diture, had  now  begun  to  send  away  of  its  own  surplus  to  more  im- 
portant localities*  The  result  was,  that  with  all  our  good  intentions, 
the  commencements  of  our  rule  were  marked  by  most  vigorous  taxa- 
tion, and  the  people  found  less  cause  to  congratulate  themselves  than 
they  had  expected  in  their  change  of  masters.  They  were  no  longer 
robbed  and  murdered,  it  is  true,  but  then  they  were  equally  prevented 
from  redressing  the  inequalities  of  fortune  by  robbing  and  murdering 
others ;  and  while  under  native  rule  the  greater  the  disorganisation, 
the  greater  was  the  hope  of  a  general  crash  and  change,  the  new 
rigime^  with  its  heavy  uniform  pressure,  seemed  too  systematic  to  leave 

room  for  evasion — too  strong  to  allow  even 
^Improved    system  and  its    the  idea  of  opposition.     The  excess  of  the 

evil,  however,  in  most  cases  worked  its  own 
cure,  and  by  degrees,  after  conjecture  had  been  exhausted  in  seeking 
causes  for  the  difficulties  of  the  people,  the  conviction  began  to 
gain  ground  that  the  fault  lay  not  so  much  with  them  as  with  their 
masters.  Within  twenty  years  from  the  cession  an  era  of  material 
prosperity  had  set  in  for  many  districts,  the  effects  of  which,  as 
shown  at  the  recent  land-revenue-settlement,  need  give  us  no  cause 
to  be  ashamed  of  our  stewardship.  Some  parts  of  the  country  have 
lagged  behind  others,  but  our  older  acquisitions  in  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces may  now  confidently  be  ranked  among  the  most  prosperous  of 
British  Indian  possessions. 

To  these  were  added  in  1854  the  last  remaining  provinces  of  the 
Bho  nsla — ^Xagp  ur and  Chhattisgarh,  which,  having  already 
enjoyed  some  degree  of  British  protection,  directly,  during  the  last 
Bajd's  minority,  and,  indirectly,  after  his  assumption  of  power, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Resident,  had  comparatively  little  lee-way 
to  make  up.  They  have  since  benefited  greatly  by  the  enhanced  price 
of  produce,  and  the  improvement  of  communications. 

In  1860  a  strip  of  territory  on  the  left  bank  cff  the  Biver 
G  0  d  a  V  a  r  i  was  ceded  by  the  Nizam,   and  incorporated  in  the 
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British  possessions  under  the  name   of  the   "Upper   Goddvari 
District." 

In  the  following  year  (1861)  the  "  Central  Provinces"   were 
Constitution   of  Central         formed  by  the  union   of  the  S  a  g  a  r   and 
^^ovmceB.  Narbada  territories  with  the  Nagpur 

Province.  Three  years  afterwards  (in  1864)  the  new  administra- 
tion obtained  an  accession  of  territory  by  the  addition  to  it  of 
the  Ni  m  a r  district,  in  the  Narbada  and  T ap  t  i  valleys,  and  in 
1865  it  received  a  fresh  accretion  of  some  seven  hundred  square  miles 
of  country,  which  had  formerly  constituted  the  native  State  of 
Bijeraghogarh  in  Central  India,  but  had  been  confiscated  in 
1857.  This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  put  forward  specula- 
tions regarding  the  advantages  which  long-neglected  Gondwana 
may  have  derived  from  the  concession  to  her  of  an  administration  of 
her  own,  with  no  rich,  smooth  home-domain  to  distract  its  attention 
from  these  far  out-lying  stretches  of  rugged  hill  and  valley,  but  in  the 
succeeding  chapters  details  will  be  given  regarding  the  population, 
trade,  and  present  condition  of  the  province,  which  may  enable  those 
interested  in  the  question  to  form  a  judgment  of  their  own. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


POPULATION, 


Aboriginal  section  of  the  population— Dravidians  and  Kolarians— G  o  n  d  legends— 
Gond  character  and  status— The  R ^  j-G  o n  d s— The  Dh  dr-G  onds— The 
M  d  r  f  8-  The  B  a  i  g  d  s— The  B  h  i  1  s— The  K  u  r  k  d  s— Difficulty  of  cirilising 
the  aborigines— The  K  a  n  w  a  r  s— The  H  a  1  b  a  s— Aboriginal  beliefs  and  ceremo- 
nies—Aryan races— Aryan  colonisation— Changed  manners — Satndmi  Cha- 
in 4  r  8— Witchcraft— Punishment  of  witches— Prevalent  H  i  n  d  li  castes, 

The  Central  Provinces  have  been  aptly  compared  to  a  "  thick 
bit  of  cover  in  the  middle  of  open  country"— a  thicket  in  which, 
"  when  the  plains  all  round  have  been  swept  by  hunters,  or  cleared 
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«<  by  colonists,  you  are  sure  to  find  all  the  wild  animals  that  have  not 

"  been  exterminated."*     But  even  this— 

popiaS*^  "'''''°  ""^  '^'     ^«^  ^f  *^^  l*«t  ^^f"g^«  ^f  *^e  aboriginal 

races — has  been   so  largely   invaded  by 

people  of  Aryan  descent,  that  out  of  a  total  population  amounting 
in  round  numbers  to  nine  millions  of  souls,  two  millions  only  are 
classed  under  the  head  of  hill  and  aboriginal  tribes,  three-fourths 
of  whom  are  G  o  n  d  s.  Whether  the  ordinarily  accepted  theory 
be  true,  that  the  less  perfectly  developed  races  were  expelled 
from  the  rich  valleys  by  people  possessing  a  higher  organisation, 
and  were  forced  to  content  themselves  with  the  scanty  produce  of 
the  bare  hill-sides,  or  whether,  as  some  suppose,t  the  aborigines 
— hunters  by  taste  rather  than  agriculturists — never  cared  to  make 
head  against  the  heavy  tropical  vegetation  of  the  black  soil  bottoms, 
the  result  is  equally  that  the  Gond  has  retained  nothing  of  the 
old  heritage  which  still  bears  his  name,  except  the  rocky  uplands  on 
which  a  less  hardy  race  would  find  no  sufficient  sustenance.  The 
chief  remaining  aboriginal  stronghold  is  the  Satpura  plateau, 
divided  among  the  districts  of  Betul,  Chhindwara,  Seoni, 
and  the  higher  half  of  Mandla.  Commencing  from  the  west, 
one-fourth  of  the  population  of  Betul  is  Gond;  in  Chhind- 
wara the  proportion  is  as  high  as  three-sevenths ;  in  Seoni,  which 
is  traversed  by  the  main  line  of  communication  through  the  plateau, 
it  sinks  to  one-third,  rising  again  to  one-half  in  the  wild  hill  dis- 
trict of  M  a  n  d  1  a,  where  the  last  Gond  kings  held  sway.  To  the 
east  and  west  of  this  region  hill-races  of  a  different  stock  press  in 
upon  the  Gonds.  In  Betul  and  Hoshangdb"ad  maybe 
found  the  K  u  r  k  u  s,  numbering  in  all  some  40,000  souls,  whose 
central  seat  is  the  Pachmarhi  group  of  hills.  Further  west  again 
intheNimdr  district  we  come  into  the  Bhil  country,  but  even 
including  a  few  scattered  colonies  of  this  race  in  other  parts  of  the 
province,   they  only  contribute  some  25,000  to  the  population- 


*  Report    of  Central    PromceB*    Ethnological    Committee  (1868)»  Introductory 
chapter,  p.  2. 

t  Captain  Forsyth's  N  i  m  A  r  Settlement  Report,  para.  110. 
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To  the  east  the  natural  fastnesses  which  hem  in  the  head  waters 
of  the  Son  and  the  Narb  a  da— unexplored  until  of  late  years  by 
Europeans— give  a  secure  shelter  to  the  wildest  of  all  the  hill 
tribes— the  Baigas— who,  all  told,  are  under  17,000  souls.     The 

first  two  of  these  almost  certainly  belong 
DraTidians  and  Kolarinns.        to  that  group  of  aboriginal  tribes  which  is 

designated  by  Mr.  G.  Campbell  as  "  Kola- 
rian"*  or  northern,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Dravidian  or 
southern  races;  and  the  Baigas  also  are  conjecturally  classed  with 
the  former  by  the  Central  Provinces*  Ethnological  Committee. 

Thus  the  heart  of  Gondwana  is  still  occupied  in  force  by 
the  Gonds,  who,  according  to  the  authorities  already  quoted,  be- 
long to  the  great  Dravidian  or  southern  section  of  the  aborigines, 
while  scattered  fragments  of  the  weaker  Kolarian  races,  which 
have  never  risen  to  independent  sovereignty,  find  refuge  here  and 
there  on  its  outskirts.  The  great  southern  wilderness — covering 
many  thousand  square  miles  between  the  plains  ofChhattisgarh 
and  the  Godavari,  and  extending  from  the  Waingangaon  the 
west  almost  to  the  Eastern  Ghats — is  another  G  o  n  d  stronghold. 
In  these  unexplored  regions  are  to  be  found  probably  the  best 
specimens  of  the  real  wild  G  o  n  d,  who  shuns  the  sight  of  stran- 
gers, and  between  whom  and  his  rulers  communication  is  only 
maintained  through  a  sort  of  quarantine,t  his  tribute  being  deposited 
in  a  fixed  spot,  whence  the  R6jffs  officers  come  to  take  it  at  certain 
seasons.  Kolarian  colonies,  in  addition  to  those  already  men- 
tioned, may  be  found  intermixed,  in  almost  every  direction,  with 
the  tribes  of  G  o  n  d  descent.  The  east  and  west  have  already  been 
mentioned.    To  the  extreoie  north  in  the  hill  country  bordering  on 

*  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  xxxv.  part  ii.  (Supplementary 
number),  p.  28* 

t "  On  the  B  eli  D  I  H  hills  they  flee  at  the  approach  of  any  native  not  of  their  own 
"  tribe.  Their  tribute  to  the  B&jd  of  B  a  s  t  a  r,  which  is  paid  in  kind,  is  collected  once  a 
"  year  by  an  officer  who  beats  a  tum-tdm  outside  the  village,  and  forthwith  hides  himself, 
"  whereupon  the  inhabitants  bring  out  whatever  they  have  to  give,  and  deposit  it  in  an 
••  appointed  spot."— (Hislop's  Aboriginal  Tribes  of  the  Central  Provinces,  part  i.  p.  8, 
1866.) 
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R  e  w  a  are  some  25,000  K  o  1  s.  To  the  south-east  in  Sambalpiir 
there  is  a  large  colony  ofDhangars,  apparently  belonging  to  the 
Kol  stock  from  Chota  Nagpur;  while  still  further  south,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  B  a  s  t  a  r  dependency,  are  found  the  G  a  d- 
bas,  another  Kolarian  tribe.  But  even  at  these  extremities  of 
their  country  the  G  o  n  d  s  and  their  congeners  out-number  other 
aboriginal  tribes. 

Mr.  Hislop  thinks  that,  from  this  curious  intermixture  within 
a  limited  area  of  tribes  of  totally  different  stock,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  Dravidians,  entering  India  by  the  north-west,  here  crossed 
the  stream  of  Kolarian  immigrants  from  the  north-east.*  These 
are  matters  of  which  so  little  is  known  that  there  is  barely  ground- 
work even  for  speculation  about  them  ;  but  the  aboriginal  legends 
contain  one  or  two  curious  traditions,    which,  in  the   absence  of 

any  certain  information,  may  be  worth 
mention.  In  one  of  the  Gond  hymns 
quoted  by  Mr.  Hislop  a  legendary  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  tribe  is  given,  which,  though  defaced  by  some  interpolations, 
palpably  due  to  Brahmanical  influence,  is  as  evidently  aboriginal 
in  its  incidents  and  conception.  It  purports  to  relate  how  the 
Gonds  were  created,  on  or  near  mount  Dhavalagirit  (in  the 
Himalayas)  ;  how  they  displeased  the  gods  and  were  shut  up  in 
a  cave,  four  only  escaping  through  a  jungle-country  to  a  place 
called  Kachikopa  Lohagarh,  or  the  "  Iron  valley  in  the  Red 
Hills" — a  name  sufficiently  applicable  to  many  parts  ofGondwana; 
how  here  they  found  a  giant,  who  was  at  first  inclined  to  eat 
them,  but  becoming  pacified  gave  them  his  daughters  in  marriage, 
and  from  this  union  sprang  the  present  Gond  race. J  If  any 
faith  can  be  placed  in  the  antiquity  of  this  legend  it  would  certainly 


*  Hislop's  Aboriginal  Tribes  of  the  Central  Provinces,  edited  by  Sir  R.  Temple 
part  i.  p.  27- 

t  Ibid,  part  iii.  pp.  3 — 6. 

X  Ibid,  part  iii.  pp.  17,  27- 
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seem  to  imply  that  the  G  o  n  d  s  found  their  country  already  occu- 
pied when  they  entered  it,  and  that  they  allied  themselves  with 
their  precursors.  Another  Gond  tradition  runs,  that  when 
Sarja  Ballal  Sinha,  the  tenth  of  the  Chan  da  royal  line,  by 
services  rendered,  had  established  his  right  to  ask  a  favour  from 
the  Delhi  Emperor,  he  claimed,  as  an  addition  to  his  kingdom,  all 
the  possessions  of  his  ancestor  **  K  o  1-B  h  i  1/'*  Whether  this  may 
be  taken  as  indicating  that  the  predecessors  of  the  Gonds 
were  tribes  of  Kolarian  descent,  or  not,  it  is  at  least  curious 
that  the  Gonds,  who  ordinarily  assume  themselves  to  have  been 
lords  of  the  soil  from  time  immemorial,  should  in  any  of  their 
legends  base  their  pretensions  on  a  succession  from  rival  claimants 
so  well  known  as  the  Kols  and  the  B  hils.  Another  branch  of 
the  Kolarians,  the  Baigas  of  Mandla,  are  apparently  admitted 
by  the  Gond  to  be  autochthonous,  being  known  and  reverenced 
among  the  surrounding  population,  which  is  chiefly  Gond, 
as  **  Bhumias,''t  or  children  of  the  soil,  and  worshipping  "Mai 
D  h  a  r  i  t  r  i,*'  mother  earth. {  The  legend  first  quoted  also  shadows 
out,  it  will  be  observed,  the  idea  of  a  direct  northern  origin  for  the 
Gonds,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Hislop's  theory.  Their  own  re- 
miniscences certainly  seem  to  point  direct  to  the  north  as  the  cradle 
of  their  race,  for  till  lately  they  buried  their  dead,  head  to  south, 
feet  to  north,  in  order  that  the  corpse  might  be  ready  to  be  carried 
to  the  northern  home  of  its  people.§ 

Whichever  of  the  two  races  can  claim  the  priority  in   order  of 
^       ,  ,  ,  time,  the Dravidian  Gonds  undoubtedly 

Gond  character  and  status.  ii-rri'         •  i         n  t 

succeed  the  Kolarians  m  order  of  develop- 
ment. The  leaders  of  the  latter — in  this  part  of  the  country  at  any 
rate — never  rose  above  the  status  of  predatory  chiefs,  while  the 
Gond  princes  founded  kingdoms,  received  high  titles  of  nobility 
from  the  Moghal  Emperors, ||  and  even  in  their  decadence  were 

*  Major  L.  Smith's  C  h 6 nd d  Settlement  Report,  para.  183. 

t  Appendix  to  M  a  n  d  1  a  Settlement  Report,  note  on  "  B  a  i  g  a  s/'  para  2. 

X  Report  of  Central  Provinces'  Ethnological  Committee,  part  i.  p.  3. 

§  Ibidj  p.  5. 

II  Major  L.  Smith's  Ch ind  &  Settlement  Report,  paras.  194 — 197* 
14  epff 
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treated  by  their  Ma  rat  ha  conquerors  with  all  the  form  due  to  esta-* 
blished  royalty.*  At  the  present  day,  however,  their  capacity  for 
taking  a  half-polish  seems  to  be  absolutely  against  them.  While  the 
Baigas  in  their  isolation  from  Aryan  contact  retain  the  free  spirit 
and  honesty  of  the  savage,  the  G  o  n  d  s  have  sunk,  in  a  rash  competi- 
tion  with  the  stronger  race,  to  the  level  of  mere  drudges.  Though 
almost  everywhere  intermixed  with  the  Hindu  population,  and 
sometimes  so  closely  as  to  have  almost  lost  the  flat  head,  the  squat 
nose,  and  the  thick  lips,  which  are  the  facial  characteristics  of  their 
race,  it  is  only  in  tlie  wilder  and  less  populated  districts  that  the 
ordinary  Gonds  have  retained  any  share  in  the  ownership  of  the 
soil.  Throughout  the  N a r  b  a d a  valley  and  the  Nagpur  plain 
scarcely  a  village  is  held  by  a  pure  Gond,  and  in  Chhattisgarh 
their  possessions,  though  still  pretty  considerable  in  extent,  mostly 
lie  in  jungle  tracts  of  little  value.t  The  proprietary  lists  show,  it 
is  true,  Gond  owners  even  in  the  richest  districts,  but  these  are 
not  of  the  true  non-Aryan  blood,  but  half-bred  chiefs,  generally 
claiming  Rajput  ancestry.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  royal  line 
^   -,..^      ,  of    Garhd-Mandla,   and   probably   of 

most  of  the  families  which  now  call  them- 
selves "  Raj-Gond"  or  "  Royal  Gond.*'  If  so,  however,  the 
lower  blood  is  dominant,  for  in  appearance  most  of  them  obstinately 
retain  the  Turanian  type.  In  aspiration  they  are  Hindus  of  the 
Hindus,  wearing  the  sacred  cord,  and  carrying  ceremonial  refine- 
ments to  the  highest  pitch  of  parvenu  purism.  Hislopt  says  that, 
not  content  with  purifying  themselves,  their  houses,  and  their  food, 
they  must  even  sprinkle  their  faggots  with  water  before  using  them 
for  cooking.  With  all  this  exterior  coating  of  the  fashionable  faith, 
they   seem,  however,  to   retain   an   ineradicable  taint  of  the  old 


*  Raghojil.  took  possession  of  the  D  e  o  g  a  r  h  kingdom,  as  Protector,  or  Mayor 
of  the  Palace  only,  maintaining  the  Gond  Bdjd  as  titular  sorereign — (see  below» 
article  N  ^  g  p  ii  r,  p.  303) . 

t  In  R  d  i  p  ti  r  the  average  revenue  of  the  294  villages  held  hy  G  o  n  d  s  is  imder 
Rs.  90.  (R  i  i  p  ti  r  Settlement  Report,  para.  120) ;  see  also  Bil&spdr  Settlement 
Report,  para.  125. 

X  Papers  on  the  Aboriginal  Tribes  of  the  Central  Provinces,  part.  i.  p.  5. 
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mountain  superstitions.  Some  of  these  outwardly  Brahmanised 
chiefs  rjtill  try  to  pacify  the  gods  of  their  fathers  for  their  apparent 
desertion  of  them  by  worshipping  them  in  secret  once  every  four  or 
five  years,*  and  by  placing  cow's  flesh  to  their  lips,  wrapped  in  a 
cloth,  so  as  not  to  break  too  openly  with  the  reigning  Hindu  divi- 
nities.  The  annual  sacrifice  of  cows  to  Pharsa  Pen,  the  great 
god  of  the  Gonds,  was  not  given  up  by  the  Chan  da  kings  until 
the  reign  of  Bir  Shah,  the  last  of  the  line  but  two,  who  reigned 
at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  though  the  Brahmanic  ' 
faith  seems  to  have  been  ostensibly  adopted  by  his  ancestors  four 
generations  before.t 

Among  the  Chhattisgarh  Gonds  there  are  to  this  day 
faint  lingering  traces  of  the  prehistoric  serpent- worship,  which  is 
said  to  have  retained  a  hold  on  the  Deogarh  kings  even  after 
their  nominal  conversion  to  Islam.J  In  the  social  habits  of  the 
G  o  n  d  chiefs  there  is  the  same  curious  compromise  between  the  wild 
savagery  of  the  hill-man  and  the  sleek  smoothness  of  the  modern 
Hindu,  that  is  observable  in  their  profession  of  faith.  Nearly 
all  of  them  retain  the  old  love  of  hunting ;  and  the  taste  for  thieving^ 
or  rather  for  the  encouragement  of  thieves,  still  runs  in  the  blood, 
though  with  a  class,  ambitious  of  recognised  gentility,  the  prospect 
of  anything  so  vulgar  as  a  jail  life  has  undoubtedly  a  very  cooling 
effect.  On  the  other  hand  they  surround  themselves  with  Hindu 
priests  and  agents,  and  some  of  them  have  even  taken  to  turning  an 
honest  penny  by  the  thoroughly  Hindu  pursuit  of  money-lending. 
There  is  an  immense  gap  between  the  sensual,  Pharisaical  half-breed 
chief  and  the  down -trodden  mass  of  the  G  o  n  d  race.  The  former  has 
still  the  prestige  of  long  descent  and  great  possessions  to  support 
him  against  the  race-prejudices  of  the  Hindus.  A  struggling 
Hindu  cultivator,  whatever  may  be  his  claims  to  superiority  in  the 
abstract,  would  be  very  unlike  the  rest  of  the  world  if  he  could 
so  thoroughly  divest  himself  of  material  considerations  as  to  look 


*  Hoshangdbtfd  Settlement  Report,  chap.  iii.  sec.  2,  para.  29. 
t  See  below,  article  «'  C  h  i  n  d  &;'  p.  143. 
X  See  above,  p.  UyI. 
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down  on  the  man  upon  whom  he  and  hundreds  of  his  tribe  depend^ 
not  only  for  the  land  which  they  till,  but  often  for  the  advances 
necessary  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  until  harvest  time. 
Seeing,  too,  that  the  purest  of  his  race  do  not  scruple  to  serve  the 
aboriginal  chief  as  priests,  agents,  and  even  as  cooks,  he  must 
feel  that  he  has  quite  sufficient  warrant  for  respecting  power  and 
place,  without  inquiring  too  nicely  in  whom  they  are  vested. 

But  the  plebeian  or  Dhur-Gond,    with  no  artificial  aids  to 
^.    ^ ,  ^    ^       ,  keep  his  head  above  water,  has  sunk  to  the 

The  D  h  u  r-G  o  n  d  s.  ^ 

very  bottom  of  the  community.  Of  his 
natural  recommendations,  the  savage  straightforwardness  of 
speech  has  suffered  somewhat  from  social  depression  and  enervating 
contact  with  Hinduism,  but  the  stalwart  limbs  and  contempt  of  fear, 
which  are  the  characteristics  of  the  race,  still  survive,  and  render 
G  o  n  d  s  useful  tools  in  employments  requiring  strength  and  courage 
rather  than  intelligence.  In  the  N  a  r  b  a  d  a  valley  the  regular 
and  avowed  calling  of  the  tame  Gondsis  driving  the  plough, 
but  it  is  well  known  that  unscrupulous  masters  often  use  them  in 
thieving  expeditions,  for  which  they  are  fitted,  as  well  by  the  attri- 
butes already  mentioned  as  by  a  perfectly  unreasoning  docility. 
These  qualities  have  been  more  legitimately  utilised  intheMohpani 
coal-mines,  where  a  considerable  number  of  the  miners  are  G  o  n  d  s, 
and  even  for  military  purposes — a  G  o  n  d  battalion  having  been 
raised  for  service  in  the  critical  times  of  1857-58  ; — but  though  not 
wanting  in  courage  and  coolness,  they  were  found  scarcely  capable 
of  taking  a  sufficiently  high  polish  of  discipline  and  order.  The 
exact  position  which  these  G  o  n  d  s  occupy  in  the  social  scale  is 
ordinarily  below  the  lowest  of  the  recognised  Hindu  tribes,  but 
above  the  Mhars  and  Dhers,  who,  though  not  known  to  be  of 
aboriginal  descent,  are  equally  denied  admission  within  the  pale 
of  genuine  Hinduism,  and  thus  have  no  caste  except  among 
themselves.  But  although  beneath  the  depth  to  which  he  has  sunk 
there  is  a  lower  deep  still,  the  tame  G  o  n  d  is  so  low  in  Hindu 
estimation  that  the  huts  of  his  people  are  almost  always  clustered 
apart  from  the  better  habitations  in  the  villages  of  the  valley. 
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In  the  highlands,  where  the  H  i  n  d  u  s  do  not  care  to  penetrate, 
the  G  o  n  d  s  are  seen  to  better  advantage.  On  the  range  of  hills 
north  of  Ellichpur  (in  Berar),  where  they  come  into 
contact  with  other  aboriginal  races,  instead  of  accepting  a  subor- 
dinate  position,  they  take  the  lead,  generally  becoming  the  patels 
or  headoien  of  their  villages.*  Writing  of  this  class  in  1826, 
"  Sleeman  says,t  "  Such  is  the  simplicity  and  honesty  of  character 
"of  the  wildest  of  these  G  o  n  d  s ,  that  when  they  have  agreed  to  a 
**  Januij  they  will  pay  it,  though  they  sell  their  children  to  do  so, 
"and  will  also  pay  it  at  the  precise  time  that  they  agreed  to. 
"  They  are  dishonest  only  in  direct  theft,  and  few  of  them  will 
"  refuse  to  take  another  man's  property  when  a  fair  occasion  offers, 
"but  they  will  immediately  acknowledge  it.  They  consider  as  a 
"matter  of  course  all  the  better  kind  of  crops  they  till  to  go 
"  exclusively  to  pay  the  Government  rent,  and  of  that  they  dare  not 
"  appropriate  any  part.  The  Kodo  and  KutkU  or  coarser  grains,  they 
"eat  or  sell,  with  some  jungle  fruit,  to  provide  themselves  the  salt 
"they  require,  and  the  very  little  cloth  they  use  to  cover  their 
"  nakedness." 

These  particulars  are  quite  confirmed  by  more  modern  ob- 
servers, though  since  Sleeman's  time  civilisation  has  extended  its, 
to  them  injurious,  influence  over  a  constantly  increasing  section  of 
the  really  wild  G  o  n  d  s.  The  best  specimens  of  them  now  remain, 
ingareinthe  feudatory  State  of  Bastar,  lying  to  the  extreme 
south  of  the  province.  In  this  ill-explored  wilderness  of  hill  and 
forest  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  population  may  probably  be  classed 
under  the  head  of  Gonds  and  their  allied  races.  Hitherto  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  very  hard  and  fast  line  between  these  diffe- 
rent subdivisions,  rising  from  the  Maris  or  the  Marias,  the 
wildest  of  all,  to  the  semi-Hinduised  Khatolwars  and  R4j- 
Gonds.  InChanda,  where  the  forest-country  meets  the  more 
civilised  plain,  the  higher  classes  of  Gonds  are  recruited  from 


t  Hislop's  Aboriginal  Tribes  of  the  Central  Provinces,  part  i.  p.  13. 
*  MSS.  Notes  on  Mr.  Molony's  Report  onNarsinghptir,  note 2. 
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the  wilder  tribes,  and  it  is  said  that  the  process  of  transfer, 
mation  may  be  observed  in  actual  operation,  the  Maria  first 
callinghimself  "Koitur,"then"  Jawg-Zi^or  "  Forest G o n  d,"  and 
lastly  shaking  off  the  prefix  and  designating  himself  **  G  o  n  d"— 
pure  and  simple.*  A  little  more  and  he  might  sublimate  himself 
into  the  Khatolwar  or  Khatulya  class,  under  which  are  en- 
rolled all  of  this  family  who  "  have  begun  to  conform  to  the  Hindu 
religion  and  to  ape  Hindu  manners,'*t  except  of  course  the  Raj- 
Go  n  d  s,  who  claim  a  higher  lineage. 

A  very  interesting  account  of  the  Maris  will  be  found  below 

under  the  heading  **Bastar."J  The 
writer,  Captain  Glasfurd,  describes  them  as 
a  "  shy  race,  avoiding  all  contact  with  strangers,  and  flying  to  the 
"  hills  on  the  least  alarm."  He  adds  that  they  are  timid,  docile,  and 
"  not  quarrelsome — indeed  amongst  themselves  most  cheerful  and 
"  light-hearted,  always  laughing  and  joking.  *  *  *  *  In 
**  common  with  many  other  wild  races  they  bear  a  singular  character 
"  for  truthfulness  and  honesty ;  and  when  they  once  get  over  the 
"  feeling  of  shyness,  they  are  exceedingly  frank  and  communica- 
**  tive.'*  Of  the  same  class,  but  even  wilder,  are  the  Maris,  who  in- 
habit the  difficult  country  called  M  a  d  i  a  n,  or  A  b  a j  m  a  r  d.  The 
whole  population  will  fly  at  the  sight  of  any  number  of  strangers  ap- 
proaching their  village,  and  the  appearance  of  a  horse  is  a  perfect 
terror  to  them.  It  is  not,  moreover,  very  easy  to  find  their  habita- 
tions, which  are  constantly  shifting.  Revenue  is  collected  from 
them  through  an  official  called  a  "  Chdlki^*^  who  makes  it  his  busi- 
ness to  know  where  the  villages  are  to  be  found ;  and  such  other  com- 
munication as  they  have  with  the  outer  world  is  carried  on  through 
the  medium  of  the  cultivators  of  a  frontier  village,  who  alone  find 
it  worth  while  to  venture  into  so  rough  a  country  for  a  poor  trade 
in  cloth,  beads,  and  salt,  paid  for  in  coarse  grain  and  wax.  The 
Maris  possess  no  cattle  of  any  kind,  and  their  only  implements  of 

*  See  below,  p.  137  (article  '*  C  h  ^  n  d  i).'* 

t  Hislop's  Aboriginal  Tribes  of  the  Central  Provinces,  part  i.  p.  5. 

I  See  below  (article  "  B  a  s  t  a  r),  "  pp.  34—36. 
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agriculture  are  a  hatchet  and  an  iron  hoe.  Like  the  Marias,  they 
seem  quiet,  truthful,  and  honest,  and  though  timid  they  are  readily 
reassured  by  kind  treatment. 

Putting  aside,  therefore,  their  distaste  to  strangers  and  to  fresh 
water,  they  appear  to  be  harmless,  well-dispositioned  nomads,  with 
little  of  the  sensational  barbarism  which  has  been  attributed  to 
them.  It  has  been  seen  that  in  Sir  Richard  Jenkins'  time  they 
were  represented  as  naked  savages,  living  on  roots  and  sprigs,  and 
hunting  for  strangers  to  sacrifice.*  Even  in  the  far  more  recent 
work  of  Mr.  Hislop  the  Maria  women  are  said  to  wear  nothing 
but  bunches  of  twigs,  fastened  to  a  string  passing  round  their 
waists.f  The  least-clothed  Maris  seen  by  Captain  Glasfurd  wore 
a  square  patch  of  cloth,  suspended  as  the  twigs  are  supposed  to 
have  been,  and  he  describes  even  the  wildest  of  them  as  raising 
grain  for  their  food,  and  smoking  tobacco  grown  by  themselves.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  that  a  race,  whom  a  strange  face  now  puts  to 
flight,  should  ever  have  laid  themselves  out  systematically  to  seek 
foreign  victims,  and  it  seems  far  more  probable  that  these  old  marvels 
arose  in  city  gossip,  originated,  perhaps,  by  some  Ma  rath  a  official 
knowing  nothing  of  Bast  ar  but  its  distance  and  poverty,  and  hop- 
ing devoutly  that  unkind  fate  would  never  lead  him  to  know  more. 

As  the  Marias  are  the  most  characteristic  section  of  the  Dravi- 

dian  races  in  these  provinces,  so  the  B  a  i  - 
gas  may  be  taken  as  presenting  the  most 
strongly  marked  individuality  among  the  Kolarian  aborigines. 
An  excellent  account  of  them  will  be  found  below  under  the  head- 
ing «*  M  and  la,"  J  by  Captain  H.  C.  E.  Ward,  who  has,  during 
the  last  few  years,  devoted  considerable  time  and  interest  to  study- 
ing their  habits.  Though  their  associations  and  their  religious 
ceremonies  have  stamped  them  in  the  general  opinion  as  a  non- 
Aryan  race,  they  have  qualities,  both  physical  and  moral,  which  give 

*  See  above  p.  xii.;  also  Sir  R.  Jenkins'  Report  on  N  a  g  p  d  r  (£dn.  N  &  g  p  ti  r  Anti- 
quarian Society,)  p.  23. 

t  Hislop' s  Aboriginal  Tribes  of  the  Central  Provinces,  part.  i.  p.  8. 
t  See  below  (article  "Mandla),"  pp.  278—280. 
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them  a  distinct  pre-eminence  among  their  fellow-denizens  of  the 
woods  and  hills.     The  purest  of  the  race  in  the  Eastern  Forests  of 
Mandla  approach  in  feature  to  the  aquiline  Aryan  type,  and 
as  a  rule  they  are  above  the  Gon  ds  in  stature.     In  character  not 
only  do   they  possess  in  a  very  high  degree  the  savage  virtues  of 
truth  and  free-bearing,  but  they  show  a  power   of  combination 
and   independent  organisation   very  rare  among   savage    tribes. 
Writing   in  1869  Captain  Ward  was  able  to  record  that  for  three 
years  not  one  of  these  wild  Baigas   had  troubled   the  district 
courts  of  justice.     All  offences  and  disputes  are  referred  by  them 
to  the  village  tribunal,  consisting  of  a  committee  of  elders,   which 
also  manages,  with  considerable  system  and  success,  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  communities.     Crime  is,  however,  rare,  except  it  be 
the  appropriation  of  a  stray  handful  of  grain  in  times  of  scarcity,  or 
an  occasional  forgetfulness  of  the  marriage-tie,  neither  of  which 
are  regarded  as  very  heinous  offences,  or  severely  visited  by  the 
representatives  of  public  opinion.      Though  their  method  of  culti- 
vation, by  burning  down  the  forest  and  sowing  seed  in  the  ash,  is 
wasteful  and  precarious,  it  is  not  adopted  so  much  from  idleness  as 
from  the  unsuitability  of  regular  husbandry  to  the  steep  hill-sides 
and  thick  forests,  in  which  alone  the  Bai  gas  find  a  congenial  soli- 
tude.    Indeed  at  the  sowing  season,   when  occasion  demands  it, 
they  show  themselves   capable  of  enduring  protracted  labour  and 
considerable  privation,  though   these  qualities  are  more  generally 
displayed  in  the  chase,  of  which  they  are  passionately  fond.     With 
their  light  axes  they  bring  down  unerringly  small  deer,  hares,  and 
peacocks,  and  sometimes  even  panthers  thus  fall  victims  to  their 
skill.     Though  they  are   wonderfully   nimble  in  evading  beasts 
of  prey,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  attack  tigers  if  it  is  to  save 
a  comrade,  and  even  their  dogs  are  so  thoroughly  familiarised  with 
these  conflicts,  that  a  case  is  known  of  a  tiger  having  been  turned 
from  its  human  prey  by  the  attacks  of  a  puny-looking   Baiga 
cur.     Whether  it  be  from  this  superiority  in  mental  and  physical 
qualities,  or  from  some  lingering  tradition  of  their  exalted  descent, 
the  Baigas  are  the  accepted  priests  of  other  aboriginal  races, 
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and  their  decisions,  especially  in  boundary  cases,  command  most 
implicit  respect  throughout  the  hill  country.  Their  peculiar 
powers  are  supposed  to  lie  in  the  removal  of  disease,  and  the 
pacification  of  disturbed  spirits.  No  hill-man  will  go  near  the  spot 
where  a  comrade  has  been  killed  by  a  tiger  till  the  B  a  i  g  a  has  per- 
formed his  rites,  both  to  lay  the  spirit  of  the  dead,  and  to  counteract 
the  increased  power  which  the  tiger  is  believed  to  absorb  from  his 
victim.  The  process  is  very  simple.  The  Baiga  goes  through  a 
series  of  antics,  supposed  to  represent  the  tiger  in  his  fatal  spring,  and 
ends  by  taking  up  with  his  teeth  a  mouthful  of  the  blood-stained 
earth.  When  this  is  done  the  jungle  is  free  again,  and  there  really 
may  be  thus  much  genuineness  in  the  remedy,  that  if  the  tiger 
were  still  hanging  about  the  spot  he  would  probably  commence 
upon  the  Baiga,  who  thus  acts  as  a  kind  of  forlorn-hope  in  meet- 
ing the  first  brunt  of  danger.  His  power  of  combating  disease 
commands  even  a  wider  acceptance,  being  admitted  and  courted  by 
the  Hindu  population  of  the  adjoining  lowlands.  When  cholera 
breaks  out  in  a  village,  every  one  retires  after  s'unset,  and  the 
B  ai  ga  s  parade  the  streets,  taking  from  the  roof  of  each  hut  a  straw, 
which  are  burnt,  with  an  offering  of  rice,  clarified  butter,  and  tur- 
meric, at  some  shrine  to  the  east  of  the  village  site.  Chickens 
daubed  with  vermilion  are  then  driven  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
smoke,  and  are  supposed  to  carry  the  disease  with  them.  If  they 
fail,  goats  are  tried,  and  last  of  all  pigs,  which  never  disappoint 
expectation,  the  reason  being,  according  to  Captain  Ward,  that  by 
the  time  their  turn  has  come,  owing  to  the  delay  incurred  in  re- 
peated ceremonies,  and  in  getting  up  subscriptions  to  pay  for  them> 
the  epidemic  outbreak  has  ordinarily  worked  itself  out. 

The  Baigas  are  said  to  resemble  in  many  respects  the  un- 
j^^  B h  f  Is  doubtedly  Kolarian  B  h  i  1  s,   whose  head- 

quarters are  in  the  V  i  n  d  h  y  a  n  range, 
some  four  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Baiga  forests;  but  there 
are  some  striking  differences  between  the  habits  of  the  two  tribes. 
The  Baigas,  as  has  been  seen,  have  easy  notions  about  the  mar- 
riage tie,  and  build  their  villages  in  a  very  gregarious  fashion.     The 

15  cpg 
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Bhils  are,  on  the  j^ontrary,  very  jealous  of  the  honour  of  the  other 
sex,  and  very  doubtful  of  the  continence  of  their  own;  they 
therefore  guard  against  accidents  by  keeping  their  houses  far 
apart,*  In  moral  character,  however,  the  Bhils  seem  to  be 
certainly  below  their  brother  aborigines.  Whether  it  be  owing 
to  a  naturally  intractable  disposition,  or  to  the  temptations  offered 
by  their  central  position  throughout  the  M  a  r  a  t  h  a  and  Pindhari 
wars  of  the  "  time  of  trouble,"  they  were  certainly  more  determined 
marauders  than  any  other  of  the  hill  races,  till  Outram  took  them 
in  hand.  Those  of  them  who  cultivate  are  now  said  to  be  scru- 
pulous in  keeping  their  engagements,  and  instances  are  quoted  of 
their  rising  to  the  position  of  steady  and  substantial  farmers.  The 
B  h  i  1  a  1  a  s — who  are  apparently  lowland  Bhils,  calling  themselves 
after  their  Bhil  Rajput  chiefs,  just  as  in  Scotland  the  name  of 
a  powerful  sept  was  sometimes  taken  by  subordinated  races — are 
the  dregs  even  of  the  tame  aborigines,  being  proverbial  for  dis- 
honesty  and  drunkenness.  The  Mohammadan  Bhils  are  another 
instance  of  the  ill-effects  which  the  strong  meat  of  civilisation 
has  upon  primitive  races  ill-prepared  to  receive  it.  They  retain 
nothing  of  what  should  have  been  to  them  an  elevating  faith  but  its 
most  elementary  rites,  and  are,  "  with  few  exceptions,  a  miserable 
*<  set,  idle  and  thriftless,  and  steeped  in  the  deadly  vice  of  opium- 
"  eating.^t 

The  Kurkus  again,  who  live  on  and  round  the   Mahadeo 

hills,  conform  more  nearly  to  the  ordi- 
The  KurktlB.  ^^^y.  aboriginal  type.    They  are  mostly 

black,  with  flat  faces  and  high  cheek-bones,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Gonds  in  appearance.^  Like  most  of 
these  hill  races  and  unlike  the  Bhils,  they  are  not  prejudiced 
about  feminine  chastity,  and  **  there  seems  to  be  almost  no  possible 
**  form  of  illegitimacy  so  long  as  a  K  u  r  k  u  man  or  woman  consort 

*■  '  —  — 

*  Captain  Ward's  M  a  n  d  I  a  Settlement  Report,  Note  on  Gonds  and  B  a  i  g  i  s» 
para.  19« 

t  Captain  Forsyth's  N  imir  Settlement  Report,  paras.  410,  411. 

X  Mr.  C.  A.  Elliott's Hoshang&bid  Settlement  Report,  Appendix i.  para.  3. 
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"  only  with  their  own  race."*  But  they  have  the  virtues,  as  well 
as  the  failings,  of  their  kind.  **  They  are  remarkably  honest 
**  and  truthful ;  slow  at  calculation  *  *  ;  very  indignant  at 
being  cheated.     ♦  ♦  ♦     Though  too  improvident  and 

lazy  to  be  good  cultivators,  they  are  in  great  request  as  farm- 
servants  and  ploughmen,  being  too  honest  to   defraud    their 
"  master  of  labour  or  material/'t 

Everything  thus  tends  to  show  that  civilisation,  in  the  only 

form  in  which  he  as  yet  knows  it,  is  the 
abJri^S^  ""^  civilising  the    ^^^^  f^tal   of  all  influences  to  the  semi- 

savage  aboriginal.  He  tries  to  match 
with  the  H  i  n  d  u  in  cunning,  and  loses  his  simple-minded  honesty 
without  gaining  a  step  in  the  race  of  life.  He  learns  a  more  careful 
method  of  cultivation,  but  only  to  exercise  it  as  the  tool  of  the 
superior  intelligence  by  which  he  has  been  instructed.  His  brute- 
courage  survives,  but  it  only  serves  him  to  become  a  cat*s-paw  in 
dark  enterprises,  which  bring  profit  to  his  master, — to  him  risk  and 
demoralisation.  In  this  dull  helot  life  the  spirit  of  the  hill-man, 
who  in  his  own  wilds  knew  no  restraint  but  the  easy  sway  of  vague 
supernatural  powers,  becomes  cribbed  and  confined,  the  constant 
sense  of  inferiority  wears  away  his  self-confidence,  and  he  sinks  to 
the  condition  of  a  mere  besotted  animal.  Thus  the  natural  lever 
of  association  with  those  immediately  above  him  having  proved 
worse  than  ineffectual,  it  becomes  a  difficult  problem  indeed  to 
raise  his  tastes  and  aspirations.  If  he  is  too  far  behind  the  Hindu 
to  enter  into  competition  with  him  successfully,  it  may  be  that 
the  only  means  of  fitting  him  to  hold  his  own  would  be  to  develop 
his  character  and  strengthen  his  abilities  in  isolation  from  deteriora- 
ting influences.  There  are  malarious  localities  in  which  the  physical 
qualities  of  the  hill-men  should  give  them  almost  a  monopoly  of  em- 
ployment ;  and  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  induce  members  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes  to  serve  in  the  police  of  the  wilder  districts,  and  to 


*  Mr.  C.  A.  Elliott's  Hoshang&b&d  Settlement  Report,  Appendix i.  para.  30. 
t  Ibidy  para.  4. 
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take  employment  m  watchers  and  woodmen  in  the  Government  for- 
ests. The  attempts  to  educate  them  at  the  Government  schools  have 
hitherto  necessarily  been  mere  beginnings,  but  they  have  not  been 
so  fruitless  as  to  discourage  hope,  and  a  scheme  is  on  foot  for  estab- 
lishing  aboriginal  schools  in  connection  with  the  Forest  Depart- 
ment, which  promises  greater  results.  In  the  forests  of  Man d la, 
where  land  is  plentiful,  and  malaria  keeps  competitors  at  a  distance, 
the  education  of  the  wandering  Baigas  has  commenced  at  an  even 
earlier  stage ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  measures  devised  for 
confining  them  within  fixed  though  liberal  limits,  and  thus  turning 
them  from  the  chase  to  agriculture,  will  in  time  bear  fruit. 

Altogether  the  Ethnological  Committee  compute  that  there  are 
twenty-three  certain  and  six  doubtful  aboriginal  races  in  the  Cen- 
tral  Provinces.  Of  the  former  thirteen  are  classed  as  Kolarian 
and  ten  as  Dravidian,  while  under  the  head  ** doubtful"  each 
division  contributes  three.*  It  is,  however,  likely  that  some  of  the 
designations  given  as  generic  merely  mark  subdivisions  of  the 
same  race,t  and  that  others  belong  to  tribes  who,  though  generally 
considered  aboriginal,   are   of  doubtful   origin.     Thus    it    seems 


*  Report  of  Ethnological 

Committee  of  the  Central  Provinces  (1858),  Inlroduc 

tory  chapter,  p.  7  : — 

"  Kolarian. 

Dravidian, 

Kol. 

G  on  d. 

KurkiS. 

Bhatrd-Gond. 

Bhd. 

Mdri-Gond. 

Binj  war. 

Maria  or  Gottawar. 

Bhunjiyd, 

» 

T)  h  u  r  w  e-G  o  n  d. 

B  h  d  m  ( a. 

K  h  a  1 0 1  w  &  r-G  o  n  d. 

B  a  i  g  d. 

A  g  h  a  r  i  d-G  o  n  d. 

Dhdngar. 

Halb&. 

Gadbd. 

Ko£. 

K  a  n  w  a  r. 

Khond. 

Ndhar. 

Dhanwdr.  "^  -g 

M  A  n  j  I . 

Ndhil.           }>| 

Mah  1 0. 

Panka.          JS    " 

S  a  0  n  r  d. 

1   a 

Goli. 

ll 

Agharid. 

Jl 

t  Thus  Binj  wirs 

arc 

a  subdivisi 

ion  of  the   Baigas* 
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doubtful    whether     the    Kan  wars — a    curioue    primitive    race 

TheKanwars  ^^^^  ^^^^^   *^^   greater   part   of  the   hill 

country  overlooking  the  Chhattisgarh 
country — are  not  of  Aryan  stock.  It  is  certain  that  one  of 
their  chiefs — the  Zaminddr  of  Narra — obtained  his  estate  some  one 
hundred  and'fifty  years  ago  as  a  marriage  dowry  with  the  daughter 
of  the  R  aj  p  u  t  chief  of  K  h  a  r  i  a  r.  Another  sign  of  R  a j  p  u  t  con- 
nection is  their  worship  of  the  sword  under  the  name  of  ^^Jh&gra 
khandy*  and  it  seems  that  they  conquered  the  country,  which  they 
now  occupy,  from  the  aboriginal  B  buy  as.*  On  the  whole  there 
is  much  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  they  are  **  imperfect  R  a  j  p  u  ts 
" who  settled  in  early  times  among  the  hills  of  the  Vindhyan 
**  ranges,  and  failed  in  becoming  Hinduised,  like  other  warlike 
**  immigrants.'*t  They  are  now  classed  with  the  aboriginal  races 
mainly  because  their  habits  and  observances  are  non-Hindu — 
thus  they  marry  at  puberty,  bury  their  dead,  and  eat  flesh  and  drink 
liquor,  with  the  exception  of  a  limited  section,  who  conform  to  the 
more  distinguished  Brahmanical  faith,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
recognition  as  Rajputs.  So  palpable  is  the  innovation,  however, 
that  K  a  n  w  a  r  s  wearing  the  aristocratic  cord  do  not  hesitate  to 
take  wives  from  among  the  unconsecrated  septs  of  their  race.t 

The   only  other   aboriginal  or   quasi-aboriginal   tribe   which 

deserves    special   notice   is  the   Halba, 

The  Halbds.  i-i.  xt_  •  a  a*         z» 

which  appears  to  be  an  importation  from 
the  south,  and  where  not  Hinduised,  has  some  very  original 
customs.  In  the  wild  country  of  B  as  tar  they  are  said  to  "gain 
**  their  living  chiefly  by  distilling  spirits,  and  worship  a  pantheon 
"  of  glorified  distillers,  at  the  head  of  whom  is  Bahadur  Kala  l.**§ 
In  the  Raipur  district,  where  they  hold  thirty-seven  flourish- 
ing villages,  they  have  settled  down  as  steady  cultivators,  and, 
unlike  other  aboriginal  tribes,  are  quite  able  to  hold  their  own 

*  Mr.  J.  F.  K.  Hewitt's  R  d  i  p  d  r  Settlement  Report,  para.  115. 
t  Ibid, 

X  Mr.  Cbisholm's  B  i  1  a  s  p  li  r  Settlement  Report,  parn.  120. 
§  Mr.  Hewitt's  Rdi  p  li  r  Settlement  Report,  para.  117. 
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in  the  open  country.  Their  religious  observances  are  very  simple:— 
'  All  that  is  necessary  for  a  good  H  a  1  b  a  is  that  he  should  sacrifice, 
'  once  in  his  life,  three  goats  and  a  pig,  one  to  each  of  the  national 
Meities  called  N a r a y a n   Gosain,    Burha  Deo,   Sati,  and 

*  R  a  t  n  a  ;  of  these  the  two  former  are  male,  and  the  two  latter 

*  female  divinities,  and  it  is  to  Narayan  Gosain  that  the  pig  is 
'  sacrificed.*'* 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  the  principal  aboriginal  tribes  of  the 

Central    Provinces   stress   has   been  laid 

Aboriginal  beliefs  and  cere-  .,  xu   •    j*  a*         •  i.-  •   i    l 

monies.  rather  on  their  distinguishing  social  charac- 

teristics than  on  their  rites  and  ceremonies, 
which,  whether  originally  peculiar  to  different  tribes  or  not,  are  now 
so  intermingled  and  confused,  that  they  may  be  regarded  almost  as 
common  property.  The  Gonds,  according  to  Hislop,t  have 
about  fifteen  gods,  but  few  or  none  of  the  tribe  are  acquainted  with 
the  whole  list.  ThakurDeo  and  D  u  1  h  a  D  e  o — both  household 
gods— and  BurhaDeo,  the  great  god,  are  the  most  popular  objects 
of  worship  throughout  Gondwana,  and  they  command  a  certain 
respect  even  among  so-called  Hindus.  All  aboriginal  tribes 
have  a  decided  respect  for  the  powers  of  evil,  whether  in  the  form  of 
cholera  and  small-pox,  or  under  the  more  idealised  guise  of  a  de- 
structive god  and  his  even  more  malignant  wife.  J  Indeed  the  theory 
that  the  Aryan  Hindus  drew  this  element  of  their  worship  from 
aboriginal  sources  is  not  without  strong  confirmatory  evidence  in 
these  provinces.  Theshrineof  Mahadeva  (Siva),  onthePach- 
marhi  hills,  which  till  lately  attracted  the  largest  religious  fair 
in  these  provinces,  is  still  under  the  hereditary  guardianship  of 
K  u  r  k  u  chiefs,  and  the  oldest  temples  on  the  far  more  widely 
celebrated  island  of  Mandhata,  on  the  Narbada,  originally 
the  seat  of  worship  of  the  aboriginal  powers  of  evil,  Kal  Bhairava 
and  Kali  Devi,  and  afterwards  appropriated  by  the  more  civilised 


*  Mr.  J.  F.  K.  Hewitt's  B  £{ p  d  r  Settlement  Report,  para.  1 18. 
t  Aboriginal  Tribes  of  the  Central  Provinces,  part  i.  p.  14. 
t  Kal  Bhairava  and  K  AH  Deyf. 
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god  of  destruction,  Sfva,  are  to  this  day  under' the  charge  of  B  hi  I 
custodians.*  Sun  worship  seems  to  be  a  Kolarian  proclivity, 
being  found  equally  among  the  KolsofSambalpurin  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  province,  and  among  the  Kurkusofthe 
Mahadeo  hills  more  than  four  hundred  miles  to  the  north- 
west. The  Baigas  again  are  distinguished  by  an  extra- 
ordinary reverence  for  **  mother  earth."  On  the  other  hand  the 
K bonds,  who  are  classed  as  Dravidian,  combine  both  these 
faiths.  It  is  in  short  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, to  found  any  generalisations  on  the  shifting  beliefs  of  tribes 
to  whom  change  is  almost  a  necessary  of  life,  and  whose  customs 
are  constantly  acting  and  reacting  upon  each  other.  The  Ethno- 
logical Committee  appointed  in  1867  to  report  on  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  the  Central  Provinces,  after  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
peculiar  practices  attributed  to  each  race,  came  to  the  conclusion 
•  that  no  distinctive  customs  had  been  elicited  by  their  analysis  as 
attaching  to  separate  tribes.  In  their  own  words, — "  It  had  been 
*<  suggested  that  the  worship  of  dead  relatives  belonged  to  the 
*  *  Kolarians,  or  supposed  immigrants  from  the  north-east ;  but 
"  it  seems  certain  that  all  the  wild  tribes  of  Central  India  worship 
"  relatives  immediately  after  death,  and,  moreover,  traces  of  this 
"  superstition  may  be  found  all  the  world  over.  The  Hindus 
"themselves  now  practise  rites  of  the  same  kind.  Herodotus 
"  and  Homer  could  be  quoted  to  show  the  antiquity  of  the 
"  custom.  And  Captain  Burton  describes  the  ceremonies  as  they 
"are  now  practised  in  Central  Africa;  also,  by  the  way,  the 
**  worship  of  trees— a  very  early  and  widely-spread  supersti- 
"  tion  in  India.  If  it  be  true  that  all  races  in  their  earlier 
"  periods  of  development  pass  through  certain  states  of  religious 
"  belief,  then  a  general  account  of  the  religion  of  a  tribe  will 
"  not  assist  the  ethnographer,  though  one  or  two  peculiar  forms 
"  of  worship  may  give  a  clue  to  recent  affinities.  However,  the 
**  gods  of  the  Khonds  are  plainly  the  same  as  the  gods  of  the 
"  south-eastern   G  o  n  d  s.     The  word  PeUj  or  Pennu  for  deity,  is 

*  See  below,  article  "  M  a  n  d  h  ^  t  a,"  p.  259. 
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**  common  to  both.  And  that  ceremony  of  bringing  back  the  soul 
*'  of  the  deceased  does  seem  peculiar  to  these  provinces,  at  any 
<*  rate. 

"  As  for  Dulha  Deo,  so  commonly  mentioned  as  a  favourite 
*'  Gond  deity,  he  comes  from  Bund  elk  hand,  and  is  the  apo- 
*'  theosis  of  a  bridegroom  (Dulha)  who  died  in  the  marriage  pro- 
"  cession,  and  whose  untimely  end  so  affected  the  people  that 
"  they  paid  him  divine  honours.*  None  of  these  tribes  keep  a 
"  regular  priesthood,  but  employ  medicine-men,  exorcists,  men 
"  who  are  the  stewards  of  the  mysteries  by  mere  profession,  not 
"  necessarily  by  birth,  or  by  entry  into  a  religious  order.  In  fact 
"  their  religion  is  simple  fetichism — the  worship  of  any  object  sup- 
*'  posed  to  possess  hidden  influence  for  weal  or  woe. 

"  Funeral  rites. — Most  of  the  tribes  burn,  as  well  as  bury, 
**  their  dead ;  they  cannot  be  divided  like  more  civilised  nations 
**  into  those  that  burn  and  those  that  bury.  Burial  is  probably 
"the  more  ancient  custom  here  as  elsewhere;  the  aborigines 
**of  north-east  Bengal  are  usually  said  to  bury,  and  it  may  be 
"fairly  conjectured  that  the  practice  of  burning  is  entirely  bor- 
" rowed  from  the  Aryan  Hindus.  Most  of  these  tribes  raise 
*'  memorials  to  their  dead — a  pure  Turanian  feature. 

^^  Marriage  customs  and  ceremonies  exist  in  infinite  variety  all 
"  the  world  over,  and  the  practice  of  pretending  to  abduct  the 
"  bride,  which  is  universal  among  these  tribes,  is  probably  known 
"  widely  among  all  such  societies.  The  serving  a  fixed  period  for  a 
"  bride  is  curious  ;  it  prevails  among  the  Koch  and  B  o  d  o  people 
**  of  the  north-east  hills  (Hodgson),  and  is  easily  intelligible  among 
"  very  poor  races  where  women  are  at  a  premium.  The  tribes 
"  classified  do  not  intermarry  among  each  other,  nor  do  they  usually 
"  eat  together/'t 

*  **  Compare  the  legend  of  Adonis — his  worship — and  that  of  Thammuz,  **  whose 
annual  wound  in  Lehanon  allured  the  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate,"  &c.  &c — 
Milton.'* 

t  Report  of  the  Ethnological  Committee,  Central  Provinces  (1869),  Introductory 
chapter,  pp.  9,  10. 
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Of  all  that  has  been  said  regarding  the  gradual  displacement 

\ryan  races  ^^  ^^^  aboriginal  tribes  in  one  of  their  last 

refuges  by  H  i  n  d  u  races,  nothing,  perhaps, 
has  marked  the  course  of  events  more  strongly  than  the  simple  fact, 
drawn  from  the  census  records,  that  inGondwana  there  are  now 
only  two  millions  of  aborigines  out  of  a  total  population  of  nine 
millions*  The  remaining  seven  millions  almost  amount  to  a  micro- 
cosm of  the  peoples  of  India;  and  justice  is  administered  in  the 
Central  Provinces  in  five  different  languages — U  r  d  u,  Hindi,  M  a- 
rathi,  Uriya,  and  Telugu.  But  though  nearly  every  quarter 
of  the  peninsula  has  thus  sent  forth  its  representatives  to  this  de- 
batable land,  the  great  mass  of  the  population  has  been  furnished 
by  the  Hindi-speaking  races  of  Upper  India.  In  round  num- 
bers  the  seven  millions  may  be  thus  classified : — 

1^  million  of  M  a  r  a  t  h  i-speaking  races. 
^       do.         Uriya  do. 

5         do.         Hindi  do. 

The  Marathas  proper — consisting  chiefly  of  Maratha 
Brahmans  and  Kunbis — scarcely  exceed  half  a  million  in 
number,  but  owing  to  the  prominent  and  powerful  position  so  long 
occupied  by  them  in  the  country,  they  have  imposed  their  langu- 
age and  some  of  their  customs  on  about  twice  their  own  number  of 
menial  and  Helot  races,  such  as  Dhers  and  Mang  s,  who,  Mara- 
thas in  Nagpur,  speakers  of  Hindi  in  the  Narbada  valley, 
only  retain  their  individuality  because  they  are  too  low  in  the  scale  for 
absorption.  The  Maratha  influence,  however,  did  not  penetrate 
much  beyond  the  Nagpur  plain,  consisting  of  the  lower  valleys 
of  the  War  d  ha  and  Wainganga.  To  thesouth  ofthjs  areathe 
T  e  1  i  n  g  a  races  are  intermingled  with  the  settlers  from  the  west, 
though  not  in  sufficiently  large  numbers  to  influence  a  general 
calculation,  based,  like  the  above,  on  units  of  large  dimensions  only. 
To  the  east  there  is  Chhattisgarh,  inhabited,  after  some  fifteen 
centuries  of  R  a j  p  u  t  ascendency,  mainly  by  Hindu  races,  except 
in  the  remote  eastern  district  ofSambalpur,  which  by  language 
belongs  to  Orissa.     The  northern  line  of  demarcation  maybe 
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drawn  along  the  southern  crest  of  the  Satpura  range,  for  though 
a  few  Marathas  are  found  on  the  table-land,  there  are  probably 
more  Hindi  speakers  **he\ow  the  ghats ^*  in  the  Nagpur  plain, 
and  the  almost  universal  language  of  the  three  Satpura  districts, 
Seoni,  Chhindwara,  and  Betiil,  is  Hindi.  It  would  seem 
indeed  as  if  the  stronger  race  had  rolled  back  the  weaker  one 
on  their  common  meeting  ground.  Though  for  hundreds  of  years  no 
R  a  j  p  u  t  king  had  held  sway  in  Central  Gondwana,  while  every 
part  of  it  had  been  subject  to  the  Marathas,  there  are  whole 
colonies  of  Ponwars,  Lodhis,  and  other  northern  tribes  in  the 
Nagpur  plain,  and  the  Hindi  language  is  understood  throughout 
it,  while  above  the  ghdts  M  a  r  a  t  h  a  would  be  of  very  little  assistance 
to  a  traveller  out  of  the  larger  towns.  The  predominance  of  the 
northern  races  may,  perhaps,  be  referred  to  that  seeming  law  of 
Indian  population  which  directs  the  course  of  immigration  from 
north  to  south,  training  up  in  the  rich  northern  plains  a  sturdy  and 
prolific  population,  and  causing  it  in  due  season  to  overflow  and 
force  its  way  southwards. 

For  long,  however,  the  stream  was  turned  aside  by  these  isolated 
.    .  heights,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  three 

Aryan  colomsation.  .  .  ^  ,      ,  , 

centuries  that  txondwana  has  been 
occupied  by  Hindu  races.  It  was  ruled  by  R  aj  p  u  t  chiefs,  as 
has  been  seen,*  at  a  very  much  earlier  period,  but  those  seem  to 
have  been  days  in  which  R  a  j  p  u  t  s  had  not  been  thoroughly  assi- 
milated into  the  Hindu  caste  system,  and  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  they  may  have  reigned  as  a  semi-foreign  tribe  directly  over 
the  aborigines,  without  the  intervention  of  a  middle  class  of 
Hindus.  Certainly  this  seems  to  have  been  the  system  in 
Nimar,  where  **at  a  very  early  period  the  aboriginal  tribes  were 
"more  or  less  subjected  to  the  domination  of  various  clans  of 
"Rajputs,  successive  immigrations  of  them  subdividing  the 
"country  into  numerous  petty  chiefships.  In  the  more  central 
"and  open  parts  of  the  district  these  clans  appear  to  have  kept  them- 
"selves  distinct  from  the  aborigines  they  subdued,  and  as  their  own 


*  See  above,  p.  Iviii. 
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"members  increased,- to  have  gradually  passed  from  the  condition 
**  of  mere  military  lords  of  the  soil,  exacting  the  means  of  livelihood 
**from  the  toil  of  the  indigenous  races,  to  the  actual  cultivation  of 
**  it  with  their  own  hands."* 

The  country  was  not  really  opened  out  to  Hindu  settlement 
till  the  reign  of  A  k  b  a  r.  Although  his  dominions  never  included 
more  than  the  western  portion  of  Gondwana,  yet  his  armies 
penetrated  to  the  easternmost  parts  of  the  Narbada  valley,  and 
the  gun  manufacturers  of  Katangi  in  Jabalpur  are  said  to  be 
descended  from  a  party  of  his  soldiers.  The  returning  troops,  even 
more  than  those  who  stayed  behind,  may  have  contributed  to  the 
settlement  of  the  country,  by  describing  its  beauty  and  fertility  in 
their  own  over-crowded  villages;  and  there  are  traces  of  a  consider- 
able Hindu  immigration  shortly  afterwards.  Sleeman  says, — 
<*  Probably  such  emigration  from  the  north  began  with  the  invasion 
"  and  conquest  under  Akbar;  for  though  tradition  speaks  of  an 
«*  intercourse  with  Delhi,  and  a  subjection,  nominal  or  real,  to  its 
"  sovereigns  from  him  down  to  the  paramount  sway  of  the  Mara- 
•«  thas,  no  mention  is  ever  made  of  any  before;  nor  can  we  trace 
**  any  invasion  or  conquest  of  these  parts  by  the  sovereigns  of  the 
"  D  e  c  c  a  n."  He  adds  — "  The  oldest  rupees  that  have  been  found 
**  in  the  treasures  buried  in  the  earth  at  different  times  along  the 
**  Narbada  valley  are  of  the  reign  of  A  k  b  a  r."t 


The  mass  of  the  Hindu  population  is  probably  of  later  date, 
and,  counting  by  number  of  generations,  may  be  referred  to  the  time 
ofAurangzeb.J  The  older  settlers  are  in  many  districts  called 
**  Jharias"  or  **  J  harias"  from  **  JA^r"  (underwood, — forest), 

^,        J  and  are  much  looser  in  their  observances 

Changed  manifeers^  ^ 

than   later  comers  of  the     same    caste, 
eating  forbidden  food,  and  worshipping  strange    gods.     For  some 


*  Captain  Forsyth's  N  i  m  ^  r  Settlement  Report,  para.  110. 
t  MSS.  "  Preliminary  Notes,"  note  2. 

X  Sir  R.  Jenkins'  Report  on  N  agp  dr   (Edn.  N  Ag.  Antiq.   Society),  p.  25.   Mr. 

EHiott's  Hoshangdb&d  Settlement  Report,  chap.  iii.  para-  9. 
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generations  after  their  arrival  the  northern  importations  generally 
keep  up  their  home  connection  by  marriage,  fearing  to  ally  them- 
selves  with  degenerate  brothers  who  may  have  carried  their  care- 
lessness in  social  matters  so  far  as  to  permit  mhalliancesy  and, 
perhaps,  even  to  have  contracted  some  taint  of  aboriginal  blood. 
By  degrees,  however,  the  fear  of  distant  public  opinion  wears  off, 
and  they  find  it  convenient  to  follow  the  example  of  their  neigh- 
bours. Religious  and  social  standards  are  thus  very  imperfectly 
maintained.  Gods  of  most  opposite  tendencies  find  themselves 
associated  in  "  happy  families,"  and,  indeed,  some  combination 
among  them  is  probably  needed  to  withstand  the  influence  of  the 
local  deities,  who  muster  very  strong,  and  recruit  their  influence 
from  all  quarters.  Not  only  are  there  the  elemental  divinities  of  the 
hills  and  the  forests,  but  the  spirits  of  the  dead  pass  very  rapidly 
from  a  state  of  canonisation  to  one  of  deification.  Thus  in  the 
Hoshangabad  district  the  Ghori  (Mohammadan)  kings  of 
Malwa  seem  to  "have  attained  this  dignity  without  distinction  of 
persons,  and  a  Hindu  in  difficulties  would  as  soon  invoke  the 
"Ghori  Badshah"  as  any  other  supernatural  power.*  At 
M  u  r  m  a  r  i,  ten  miles  from  Bhandara,  the  villagers  worship  at  the 
tomb  of  an  English  ladyt — ignorant,  and  probably  careless,  of  the 
object  for  which  it  was  erected.  In  social  matters  ideas  are  equally 
confused.  There  is  amongst  most  castes  no  restriction  on  widow 
marriage,  except  with  the  widow  of  a  younger  brother ;  and  when 
a  widow  remains  unmarried,  public  opinion  allows  her  to  manage 
her  husband's  estates,  and  does  not  condemn  her  very  strongly  for 
giving  him  a  temporary  successor  or  successors.  Indeed  there  is  not 
much  rigidity  about  the  marriage  tie  at  all,  and  the  off'springs  of  irre- 
gular connections  are  often  allowed  to  succeed  equally  with  those 
born  in  regular  wedlock.  The  conventional  character  and  pursuits 
of  a  caste,  too,  arc  often  quite  transformed  by  the  change  of  associa- 
tions and  circumstances.  The  G  uj  ar  s,  like  other  reformed  rakes, 
are  among  the  steadiest  members  of  the  community,  and  have  a 

^Hoshangibid  Settlement  Report,  chap.  iii.  para.  91,  foot-note, 
f  See  below,  p.  63. 
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great  deal  too  much  property  of  their  own  to  admit  the  idea  of  pro- 
fessional  cattle-lifting  as  a  possibility  amongst  civilised  people. 
The  LodAis— mere  agricultural  drudges  in  Upper  India — have 
attained  some  distinction  as  swash-bucklers  and  marauders  in  the 
Narbada  country,  and  some  of  their  chiefs  still  retain  all  the 
popular  respect  due  to  families  which  have  forgotten  to  live  on  their 
own  industry.  On  the  other  hand  there  may  be  found  R  aj  p  u  t  s 
who  have  put  aside  their  swords  and  pedigrees,  and  taken  to 
banking. 

But  the  most  striking  and  interesting  of  all  these  movements 
,     ,  ^,        ,  is  the  religious  and  social  revolt  amonff 

Satnaml  Chamirs.  °  ^ 

the  Chamars  of Chhattisgarh.  In 
Upper  India  there  is  no  more  despised  race.  In  the  distribution  of 
occupations  nothing  has  been  left  for  them  but  the,  in  H  i  n  d  u  eyes, 
degrading  handicraft  of  skinning  dead  cattle,  which  is  so  insuffi- 
cient for  their  numbers  that  the  great  majority  of  them  are  driven 
to  earn  their  bread  from  hand  to  mouth  by  ill-paid  day-labour.  In 
the  great  isolated  plain  of  Chhattisgarh,  where  the  jungle  has 
not  even  yet  been  thoroughly  mastered  by  man,  hands  cannot  be 
spared  from  agriculture  simply  to  gratify  social  prejudices,  and  the 
Chamars,  who  make  up  some  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
are  nearly  all  cultivators.  A  considerable  proportion  of  them  have 
acquired  tenant-rights,  and  they  own  362  villages  out  of  a  total  of 
6713.  Although,  therefore,  they  have  not  quite  risen  to  an  equality 
with  other  castes,  they  have  entirely  broken  the  tradition  of  serfdom 
which  tied  them  down  and  dulled  their  aspirations,  and  they  have 
been  emboldened  by  the  material  change  in  their  condition  to  free 
themselves^  altogether  from  the  tyranny  of  Brahmanism.  The 
creed  adopted  by  them  is  the  **  Satn  ami"  or  "  Rai  Dasi**— a 
branch  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  dissenting  movements  in  In- 
dian  religious  history.*  The  local  revival  occurred  not  quite  half 
a  century  ago,  and  was  headed  by  one  of  the  brotherhood  named 

*  The  B  i  m  a  n  a  n  d  i  8.     See  Rost's  Edition  of  Wilson's  Essays  on  the  Religion  of 
(he   Hindd0,yol.i.  p.  113(1862). 
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Ghasi  Das.*  Since  his  time  corruptions  have  crept  in,  and  the 
attempt  to  start  with  too  high  a  standard  ofasceticism,  by  forbidding 
tobacco  as  well  as  liquor,  has  produced  a  split  in  the  c<*nmunity. 
The  theory  of  their  religion  is  perhaps,  like  its  social  practice,  too 
refined  for  a  rough  agricultural  people,  which  has  only  lately  emerg- 
ed from  centuries  of  social  depression.  No  images  are  allowed — 
it  is  not  even  lawful  to  approach  the  Supreme  Being  by  external 
forms  of  worship,  except  the  morning  and  evening  invocation  of  his 
holy  name  (Satndm)^  but  believers  are  enjoined  to  keep  him  con- 
stantly  in  their  minds,  and  to  show  their  religion  by  charity.  A 
faith  so  colourless  and  ideal  has  scarcely  motive-power  to  influence 
the  daily  life  of  the  rough  C  ha  mars,  and  their  morality  is 
said  not  to  be  very  strict.  The  priests  are,  indeed,  accused  by  the 
Brahmansof  using  their  power  to  gratify  their  sensual  tastes, 
but  no  Satnami  acknowledges  the  truth  of  this  charge.  Even  if 
the  creed  be  weak  as  a  moral  support,  it  is  strong  as  a  social  bond, 
and  no  longer  weighed  down  by  a  sense  of  inferiority,  the  Satna- 
mis  hold  together  and  resist  all  attempts  from  other  castes  to  re- 
assert  their  traditional  domination  over  them.  They  are  good  and 
loyal  subjects,  and  when  they  have  grown  out  of  a  certain  instabi- 
lity and  improvidence,  which  are  the  natural  result  of  their  long- 
depressed  condition,  they  will  become  valuable  members  of  the 
community. 

But  the  orthodox   Hindu  has  an  even  greater  trouble  than 
.  dissent   in  Chhattisgarh.     The  wild 

hill  country  from  Mandla  to  the  eastern 
coast  is  believed  to  be  so  infested  by  witches  that  at  one  time  no 
prudent  father  would  let  his  daughter  marry  into  a  family  which  did 
not  include  amongst  its  members  at  least  one  of  the  dangerous 
sisterhood.t  The  non- Aryan  belief  in  the  powers  of  evil  here  strikes 
a  ready  chord  in  the  minds  of  their  conquerors,  attuned  to  dread 
by  the  inhospitable  appearance  of  the  country,  and  the  terrible 
effects    of   its    malarious   influences    upon    human   life.     In    the 


*  See  below,  article  «  B  i  la  8 p d r,"  p.  100. 

t  Sleeman's  **  Rambles  and  Recollections,"  vol.  i.  pp.  93,  9G. 
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wilds  of  M  a  n  d  1  a  there  are  many  deep  hill-side  caves  which 
not  even  the  most  intrepid  Baiga  hunter  would  approach,  for 
fear  of  attracting  upon  himself  the  wrath  of  their  demoniac  in- 
habitants; and  where  these  hill-men,  who  are  regarded  both  by  them- 
selves and  by  others  as  ministers  between  men  and  spirits,  them- 
selves fear,  the  sleek  cultivator  of  the  plains  must  feel  absolute 
repulsion.  Then  the  suddenness  of  the  epidemics  to  which,  whether 
from  deficient  water  supply  or  other  causes,  Central  India  seems  so 
subject,  is  another  fruitful  source  of  terror  among  an  ignorant 
people.  When  cholera  breaks  out  in  a  wild  part  of  the  country  it 
creates  a  perfect  stampede — villages,  roads,  and  all  works  in  pro- 
gress are  deserted ;  even  the  sick  are  abandoned  by  their  nearest 
relations  to  die,  and  crowds  fly  to  the  jungles,  there  to  starve  on 
fruits  and  berries  till  the  panic  has  passed  off.  The  only  considera- 
tion for  which  their  minds  have  room  at  such  times  is  the  punish- 
ment of  the  offenders;   for  the    ravages 

Punishment  of  witches.  ii.i        i-  i«.,.i 

caused  by  the  disease  are  unhesitatingly 
set  down  to  human  malice.  The  police  records  of  the  Central 
Provinces  unfortunately  contain  too  many  sad  instances  of  life  thus 
sacrificed  to  a  mad,  unreasoning  terror.*  The  tests  applied  are  very 
various ;  as  a  commencement,  either  a  lamp  is  lighted,  and  the 
names  of  the  supposed  witches  being  repeated,  the  flicker  of  the  light 
is  supposed  to  indicate  the  culprit;*  or  two  leaves  are  thrown 
up  on  the  out-stretched  hand  of  the  suspected  person,  and  if  that 
which  represents  him  (or  her)  falls  uppermost,  opinion  goes  against 
him.t  In  Bastar  the  leaf-ordeal  is  followed  by  sewing  up  the 
accused  in  a  sack  and  letting  him  down  into  water  waist-deep  ;  if 
he  manages  in  his  struggles  for  life  to  raise  his  head  above  water, 
he  is  finally  adjudged  to  be  guilty.  Then  comes  the  punishment. 
He  (or  she)  is  beaten  with  tamarind  or  castor-oil  plant  rods,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  a  peculiar  efficacy  in  these  cases ;  J    the  teeth 


*  Mr.  Chisholm's  B  i  1  d  s  p  u  r  Settlement  Report,  para.  132. 
t  Captain  Glasfurd's  Report  on  the  Dependency  of  B  a  s  t  ar.     Selections  from   the 
Records  of  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Foreign  Department,  No.  xxxix.  pp.  53,  54. 
X  M8S.  Police  Records,  1865,  R  dip  d  r. 
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are  knocked  out  and  the  head  is  shaved.  The  extraction  of  the 
teeth  is  said  in  Bastar  to  be  effected  with  the  idea  of  preventing 
the  witch  from  muttering  charms,  but  in  Kumaon  the  object  of 
the  operation  is  rather  to  prevent  her  from  doing  mischief  under 
the  form  of  a  tiger,  which  is  the  Indian  equivalent  of  the  hup^ 
garou.*  The  shaving  of  the  head  is  attributed  by  an  acute  observer 
to  the  notion  of  power  residing  in  the  hair,  and  it  seems  clear,  from 
the  recorded  instances,  that  it  is  done  rather  as  an  antidote  against 
future  evil  than  merely  as  a  punishment  to  the  offender.f 

Sometimes  the  suspected  persons  escape  these  trials,  accom- 
panied as  they  are  by  abuse,  exposure,  and  confinement,  with  life, 
and  then  they  are  driven  out  of  the  village-  But  often  the  tests  are 
too  severe  for  them,  or  the  fury  of  the  villagers  is  so  roused  by  the 
spectacle  that  they  kill  their  victims  outright.  The  crime  is  not  yet 
quite  extinct,  but  it  has  been  much  checked  of  late  years  by  the 
expedient  of  executing  the  murderers  on  the  scene  of  their  misdeeds. 
To  quote  again  from  the  paper  already  mentioned — "  There  is  at 
**  this  moment  no  logical  method  whatever  of  demonstrating  to  a  mal- 
^^guzdr  of  R  ai p  ur  that  witchcraft  is  nothing  but  a  delusion  and 
**  an  imposition.  Your  only  chance  would  be  the  proving  that  such 
"  things  are  contrary  to  experience ;  but  unluckily  they  are  by  no 
**  means  contrary  to  every-day  experience  in  R  dip  u  r,  and  the  facts 
"are  positively  asserted  and  attested;  wherefore  we  are  reduced 
"  to  abandon  logic  altogether,  and  to  give  out  boldly  that  any  one 
"  who  kills  a  witch  shall  be  most  illogically  hanged — a  very  prac- 
"  tical  and  convincing  line  of  argument,"  J 

To  sum  up.     The  Hindu  castes  most  largely  represented  in 

the  Central  Provinces*  population  are,from 

Prevalent  H  i  nd  ti  castes.         , ,  ^i       -r»     /  i  -r*  /•  . 

the  north — B  rah  mans,  Rajputs, 
Ahirs  (herdsmen),  Lo«dhis  and  Kurmis  (cultivators),  and 
C  hamars  ;  from  the  south  and  west — Brahmans,  and  Kunbis, 


•  "  Witchcraft  in  the  Central  Provinces,"  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Lyall,  in  "  Once  in  a  Way, 
p.  54. 

t  Ibid,  p.  56. 

X  Ibid,  p.  60. 
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Tel  is  (oil-pressers),  K  alals  (distillers),  Dhimars  (fishermen 
and  bearers),  Mai  is  (gardeners),  and  D  hers  (outcastes),  are  also 
numerous  throughout  the  province,  but  have  taken  in  each  part  of  it 
the  impress  of  the  dominant  race,  speaking  Marat  ha  in  Nagpur 
and  Hindi  intheNarbada  country.  Of  Mohammadans  there 
are  only  237,962  altogether  (not  three  percent  of  the  population), 
and  many  of  these  of  a  very  hybrid  sort. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ADMINISTRATION    AND    TRADE. 

Ethnical  subdivisions — Formation  of  the  Central  Provinces — First  measures  of  administra- 
tion— Non-rpgulation  system — General  and  Judicial  administrative  staif — District 
duties — The  revenue — Land  revenue — Land  Tenure — Salt  and  Sugar  tax — Excise — 
Stampj  and  assessed  taxes — Forest  revenues — Miscellaneous  receipts — Education — 
Higher  education — Sanitation  and  Vaccination — Dispensaries — Jails — Local  funds 
and  operations — The  Engineering  Department — Communications — Trade — Exports, 
Cotton — Native  cloth  trade — Grain  trade — Remaining  articles  of  export — Imports, 
Salt — Sugar — Piece-goods  and  other  articles  of  import — Conclusion. 

The  preceding  brief  notice  of  the  population  of  the  Central 
Provinces  shows  that  though  it  was  originally,  so  far  as  we  know, 
homogeneous,  or  at  least  that  one  race — the  G  o  n  d — predominated 
sufficiently  to  give  a  name  and  distinctive  character  to  the  country, 
yet  in  subsequent  times  the  aboriginal  stratum  has  been  so  overlaid 
by  foreign  accessions  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  compass,  that 
the  country  is  now  split  up  into  subdivisions,  ethnically  connected 

with  entirely  different  provinces  of  India. 

Ethnical  subdivisions.  rr\         o/  j-nv  i_  xi_Tr" 

1  hus  o  a  g  a  r  and  D  a  m  o  h  on  the  V  i  n  - 
d  h  y  a  n  plateau  somewhat  resemble  Bundelkhand.  The 
Narbada  valley  population,  though  more  localised  and  individual- 
ised, has  similar  affinities.  The  Nagpur  country  is  a  bastard  of 
the  M  a  r  a  t  h  a  family.  S  i  r  o  n  c  h  a  and  ^arts  of  C  h  a  n  d  a  come 
within  the  outskirts  ofTelingana.  Sambalpur  leans  to 
Orissa.  Nimar  and  Chhattisgarh,  especially  the  latter, 
are  exceptions,  each  possessing  a  dialect  and  characteristics  peculiar 
to  itself.  After  the  B  h  o  n  s  1  a  kingdom  was  broken  up,  the  experi- 
ment  was  tried  of  attaching   these  disjecta   membra  of    different 

17  cpy 
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nationalities  to  their  parent  stocks.     The  northern  provinces  were 
first  administered  by  a  semi-political  agency,  but  were  afterwards 
added  to  the  Lieutenant-Governorship  of  the  North- Western  Pro- 
vinces.    Nimdr  was  administered   directly  from    In  do  re,  the 
nearest  seat  of  British  power,  and  indirectly  from  A'gra.     Sam- 
ba 1  p  u  r  was  included    among  the  non-regulation  districts  of  the 
Bengal  Province.     N  a  g  p  u  r  only  retained  a  Government  of  its 
own,  the   Resident  being   transformed  into  a  Commissioner    until 
better  arrangements  could  be  made.     Chhattisgarh  was  a  kind 
of  no-man's-land,  but  as  it  was  not  easily  accessible  from  any  side 
but  the  west,   considerations  of   administrative  convenience  pre- 
vailed,  and  it  remained  attached  to  the  B  h  o  n  s  1  a   capital.     None 
of  these  dispositions  worked  quite  successfully.     The  S  agar  and 
N  a  r  b  a  d  a  territories  were  never  really  amalgamated  with  the  North- 
western Provinces,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  a  vast  inter- 
vening  tract  of  independent  country.     They  had  an  administrative 
staff,  codes,  and  procedure  of  their  own,  and  owing  to  their  dis- 
tance from  the  seat  of  Government,  and  the  difference,  in  many 
important  respects,  of  their  physical  and  moral  characteristics  from 
those  on  which  the  experience  of  the  North- Western  administration 
had  been  founded,  the  orders  of  the  Government  often  failed  to 
to  strike  home,  and  the  province  became  practically  an  outlying 
dependency,  in  which  external    authority   was  rather    felt   as  a 
check  than  as  a  stimulus.     N  i  m  a  r  was  in  much  the  same  case, 
while  the  wild  chiefships  attached  to  Sambalpur  were  always 
hot-beds  of  disorder.     Thus   Gondwana  had  been  lopped  of  its 
extremities   and   resolved   into   two  provinces ;    neither   of  them 
large   enough   to   ensure  the    healthy  circulation    of   ideas   and 
the   emulation   among  the   oiSicial   staff,   which  are   indispensable 
to    administrative    success.     The  nominal   supervision  of  distant 
authorities   had  proved-ras  must  always    be   the   case    where  a 
poor,  distant,  and  unattractive  dependency  is  added  to  the  charge  of 
an  old  Government,  fully  occupied  with  the  established  routine  of 
its  more  importantand  immediate  interests — quite  inadequate  to  put 
spirit  into  the  administration,  or  to  throw  clear  light  on  the  real 
wants  of  the  country  and  the  people.     Abandoning  therefore  the 
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experiment — which  had  indeed  originated  rather  accidentally,  in 
consequence  of  the  gradual  disintegration  of  the  Bhons  la  king- 
dom, than  in  any  set  design  of  separating  the  Hindi  and  Mara- 
t  h  a  elements  ofGondwan  a — Lord  Canning  decided,  in  Novem- 

Formation  of  the  Central     ber  1861,  to  reunite  British  Central  India 
FroTinces.  under  one  strong  Government.     It  fell  to 

the  lot  of  Sir  Richard  (then  Mr.)  Temple  to  write  the  first  official 
account  of  the  new  territories,  and  newspaper  readers  of  that  time 
(1861-62)  must  still  remember  the  curiosity  with  which  it  was  await- 
ed, and  the  interest  with  which  it  was  perused,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  high  reputation  of  the  writer,  but  owing  to  the  novelty  of  the 
subject  which  he  treated.  There  was  a  famous  lake  at  Sagar; 
Jabalpurproduced  Thug  informers,  tents,  and  carpets  ;  Nagpur 
had  been  the  capital  of  one  of  the  great  M  a  r  at  h  a  kingdoms,  and 
the  country  generally  was  inhabited  by  G  o  n  d  s  (spelt  "  Gooands"), 
whom  some  supposed  to  be  **  a  low  caste  of  Hindu  s,"  others,  to 
be  men  of  the  woods,  who  lived  in  trees  and  kidnapped  travellers 
to  sacrifice  them  to  their  gods  ; — these  were  the  main  heads  of  the 
popular  information  about  G  on d  wan  a.  Sir  Richard  Temple 
w^as  able,  in  less  than  a  year,  to  give  an  account  of  the  province,  its 
people,  its  history,  and  its  wants,  which  subsequent  research  has 
supplemented,  but  has  not  altered  or  improved  in  any  important 
particular.  In  his  first  two  seasons  he  penetrated  into  almost  every 
corner  of  a  province  larger  than  Great  Britain,  and  with  scarcely  a 
mile  of  made  road,  except  that  leading  out  of  it,  from  Jabalpur 
to  Mirzapur.  The  knowledge  thus  gained  by  inquiry  and  obser- 
vation  served  to  facilitate  the  still  arduous  work  of  freeing  the 
administrative  machine  from  time-honoured  obstructions— already 
crumbling  away,  perhaps,  under  the  influence  of  air  and  light  from 
without, — and  of  building  up,  almost  from  the  commencement,  a 

First  measures  of  adminia-     ^esh   and  more   perfect  organism.     The 
tr«tion.  first  year's   list   of   measures*  comprises 


*  Among  these  judicial  reform  has  not  been  mentioned,  because,  although  perhaps  the 
most  important  and  difficult  of  all,  it  does  not  come  under  the  class  of  creative  measures. 
The  complete  and  rapid  reorganisation  of  the  Courts  effected  by  Mr.  John  Strachey,  was, 
however,  as  grent  a  boon  nscouUl  possibly  have  been  conferred  on  a  law-loving  people. 
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thirty-nine  headings,  among  which — putting  aside  departments 
already  in  full  working,  which  only  needed  stimulation — may 
be  counted  the  land-revenue  settlement  and  record  of  agricultural 
rights;  the  introduction  of  State  education  (into  the  Nag  pur 
province)  ;  the  construction  of  trunk  roads ;  the  repression  of 
drunkenness  by  the  introduction  of  the  Central  distillery  system  ; 
the  levy  of  a  local  cess  to  support  village-schools  ;  the  organisation 
of  a  regular  constabulary;  the  creation  of  an  honorary  magistracy  ; 
the  introduction  of  jail  discipline,  and  the  erection  of  suitable  jail 
buildings;  the  preservation  of  forests;  the  improved  preparation 
of  cotton  for  the  English  market ;  the  extension  of  irrigation  ;  the 
establishment  of  mercantile  fairs ;  the  suppression  of  forced 
labour ;  and  the  collection  of  reliable  statistics  of  population, 
trade,  and  agriculture.  In  some  of  these  respects  a  commence- 
ment had  been  made,  especially  in  the  Sugar  and  Narbada 
territories,  but  in  all  there  was  much  severe  up-hill  work  required 
to  bring  the  Central  Provinces  up  to  the  level  of  other  parts  of 
India.  Thus,  although  preliminary  settlement  operations  had  for 
years  dragged  their  slow  length  along,  no  single  assessment  bad 
been  announced,  and  while  the  Government  was  losing  the  benefit 
of  the  general  enhancement  which  has  since  taken  place,  the  people 
were  in  places  suffering  from  the  pressure  of  the  demand.  In  the 
Nagpur  province  the  prisons  were  "temporary  makeshifts  of 
the  worst  description."*  State  education  had  been  commenced 
in  about  a  third  of  the  province,  but  the  scheme  comprised  no 
regular  village-schools,  while  in  the  remaining  districts  there  was 
no  educational  system  at  all.  In  short  in  the  Sagar  and  Nar- 
bada territories  much  had  to  be  done ;  in  the  Nagpur  province 
almost  everything  had  to  be  done,  and  public  opinion,  for  the  first 
time  called  into  council,  demanded  a  rate  of  progress  rapid  in 
proportion  to  the  deficiencies  to  be  made  up.  The  essential  diffi- 
culties of  forcing  the  progress-rate  with  a  limited  command  of  men, 
money,  and  time,  were  much  enhanced  in  the  Central  Provinces  by 
the    characteristics  of  the   country.     The    distances  were   great, 

*  Admiuistration  Report  of  the  Central  Provinces  (I8r>l-{i2),  p.  59. 
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the  communications  were  rough,  difficult,  and  even  dangerous. 
Even  now  an  order  from  head-quarters  can  scarcely,  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  be  in  the  hands  of  all  district 
officers  under  a  week's  time.  The  regular  post-lines  indeed 
worked  with  astonishing  regularity,  considering  the  rude  machi- 
nery by  which  they  were  carried  on,  and  the  inhospitable  country 
through  which  many  of  them  passed,  though  occasionally  a  man- 
eating  tiger  would  stop  all  night-travelling,  or  a  mountain  torrent 
in  flood  would  cause  a  day's  delay,  or  perhaps  a  bad  fever  season 
would  prostrate  the  post-runners  over  many  miles  of  road.  But 
w^hen  the  missives  of  authority  had  to  be  passed  on  to  the  subordi- 
nate officials  in  the  interior,  quitting  the  main  net-work  of  com- 
munication,  their  progress  was  beset  with  even  greater  difficulties. 
Admitting  that  they  reached  their  destination  safely,  effect  liad  to 
be  given  to  the  instructions,  which  they  contained,  in  a  wild, 
thinly-inhabited  backward  country,  by  means  of  native  officials, 
almost  all  of  whom  were  foreigners,  little  interested  in  the  people, 
driven  from  their  homes,  perhaps,  by  inability  to  obtain  service 
where  competition  erected  a  high  standard  of  qualification,  and 
with  no  aspiration  but  to  shake  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  from  this 
land  of  jungle,  witches,  and  fever.  In  short  there  was  a  necessary 
loss  of  power  at  every  step,  and  in  judging  of  the  past  by  the  pre- 
sent, it  must  be  remembered  that  these  harassing  mechanical 
obstacles  are  now  no  longer  so  formidable,  and  that  their  mitigation 
is  mainly  due  to  Sir  Richard  Temple's  energy. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  steps  by  which  the  administration 

has  reached  its  present  form  would  be  out 

Non-regulation  system.  r     i  i  i.^i-/ii^i/' 

•^  or  place  even  here,  but  a  brief  sketch  ot 

the  existing  constitution  of  the  Central  Provinces  may  be  useful  for 
purposes  of  comparison.  The  term  "  non-regulation,"  as  is  well 
known,  has  quite  lost  its  original  meaning  ; — it  now  merely  implies 
that  the  regulations  and  laws  passed  for  the  Bengal  Presidency 
prior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  **  Indian  Councils'  Act,  1861" 
(24  &  25  Vic,  Cap.  LX  VII.)  do  not  necessarily  apply  to  the  province 
thus  designated.     All  acts  of  an  imperial  character  have  the  same 
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force  here  as  elsewhere  in  India  ;  and  the  Central  Provinces,  like 
other  non-regulation  provinces,  have  also  had  extended  to  them 
from  time  to  time  considerable  portions  of  the  local  law  of  the 
Bengal  Presidency.  In  almost  every  respect,  then,  the  legal 
procedure  is  as  strictly  defined  as  in  the  oldest  provinces,  and  the 
only  distinguishing  feature  of  the  system,  in  its  present  form,  is 
the  combination  of  judicial  and  executive  functions  in  the  same 
officials — a  method  which  has  more  than  a  formal  value  among  a 
simple  people,  unaccustomed  to  the  subdivision  of  authority   or  to 

the  intricacies  of  law.     The  administra- 
General  and  judicial  admin-    tiQ^   ig  carried  on  by  a  Chief  Commis- 

istrative  staff.  ,  , 

sioner,  aided  by  a  Secretary  and  an  Assis- 
tant Secretary,  in  direct  subordination  to  the  Government  of  India. 
In  addition  to  his  general  duties  of  superintendence,  he  is  charged 
with  the  special  supervision  of  the  Revenue  and  the  Executive. 
The  Courts,  Civil  and  Criminal,  are  separately  controlled  by  a  Chief 
Judge,  under  the  name  of  Judicial  Commissioner,  in  deference  to  the 
principle  of  guarding  against  abuse  from  the  combination  of  judicial 
and  executive  functions,  by  keeping  the  former  in  the  last  resort 
independent  of  the  latter.  The  administrative  staff  consists  of  four 
Commissioners,  nineteen  Deputy  Commissioners,  seventeen  Assistant 
Commissioners,  twenty-four  Extra  Assistant  Commissioners,  and 
fifty  Tahsilddrs  or  Sub-Collectors,  who  are  distributed  over  nine- 
teen districts,  grouped  into  four  divisions.  The  police  force,  con- 
sisting  of  eighteen  District  Superintendents,  two  Assistant  District 
Superintendents,  fifty-two  Inspectors,  and  7,417  petty  Officers  and 
Constables,  is  controlled  by  an  Inspector-General  in  matters  of  dis- 
cipline,  and  in  its  internal  relations  generally,  but  in  its  executive 
functions  it  is  subordinate  to  the  district  authorities.  Education, 
Forest  conservancy,  and  Vaccination  have  separate  establishments  of 
their  own,  though  the  regular  civil  staff*  is  expected  to  contribute 
assistance,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  operations  of  these  departments. 
Jail  management.  Sanitation,  and  Registration  are  more  or  less  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  authorities,  but  are  supervised  by  special  officers. 
The  Medical  staff,  consisting  of  eighteen  Civil  Surgeons  and  Apo- 
thecaries,   nine   Sub-Assistant  Surgeons,  and  ninety-five  Hospital 
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Assistants  or  Native  Doctors,  is  directly  subordinate  to  the  executive 
authorities,  though  a  general  control  and  supervision  is  maintained 
over  them  by  the  heads  of  the  Medical  Department  throughout 
India.  The  Public  Works  Department  is  more  detached  from  the 
regular  administrative  staff,  owning  no  subordination  to  any  local 
authority  but  the  Chief  Commissioner,  to  whom  the  Provincial  Chief 
Engineer  is  Secretary  in.  that  branch  of  the  administration. 

Next  in  the  scale  of  executive  authority  to  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner come  the  Commissioners  of  division,  whose  charges  in  three 
cases  include  five  districts — in  one  (Chhattisgarh)  only  three. 
They  are  Sessions  Judges,  having  the  power  of  death — subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  Judicial  Commissioner, — and  of  all  minor  pun- 
ishments ;  Civil  Judges  of  appeal  with  powers  under  the  Central 
Provinces  Courts'  Act  (Act  XIV.  of  1865);  and  are  also  responsible 
^.    .     ,    .  for  the  general  administration  of  the  coun- 

Distnct  duties.  i  •    •       i  •  i 

try.  But  the  unit  m  the  executive  scheme 
is  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  whose  duties  are  very  various. 
He  is  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  district,  averaging  in  these  pro- 
vinces 4,316  square  miles  in  extent,  with  an  average  revenue  of 
Rs.  6,30,000,  and  an  average  population  of  420,000  souls,  and  has 
also  special  criminal  powers  of  imprisonment  up  to  seven  years  in 
certain  cases.  His  original  civil  j  urisdiction  is  unlimited  in  amount, 
and  he  hears  appeals  from  his  Assistants  up  to  Rs.  1,000,  He  is 
also  chief  of  the  police ;  chief  collector  of  revenue;  conservator  of  the 
district  forests;  supervisor  of  popular  education;  marriage  regis- 
trar;  ex-officio  member  of  all  municipalities  in  his  district,  and  head 
of  the  local  agencies  for  the  management  of  roads,  ferries,  encamping 
grounds,  public  gardens.  Stock-breeding  establishments,  rest-houses 
and  other  public  buildings  not  of  an  imperial  character.  These 
duties  branch  into  many  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  the  miscellaneous  work  of  a  Deputy  Com- 
missioner in  a  central  district  often  occupies  more  time  than  his 
more  regular  functions.  In  subordination  to  him  the  Civil  Medi- 
cal Officer  manages  the  jails,  lock-ups,  lunatic  asylums,*  and  dispen- 


'*'  Of  these  there  are  only  two^one  at  N  agp  dr,  and  one  atjabalpdr. 
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saries ;  and  the  police  investigate  all  cases  which  the  law  considers 
sufficiently  serious  to  warrant  intervention  without  special  authority 
from  a  Magistrate,  and  bring  them  before  the  Courts  in  a  complete 
form  for  trial.  They  also  take  charge  of  cattle-pounds,  collect 
vital  statistics,  guard  treasuries  and  jails,  and  escort  treasure  and 
prisoners,  besides  their  regular  duties  in  the  repression  and  detec- 
tion of  crime. 

The  Assistant  and  Extra  Assistant  Commissioners  aid  Deputy 
Commissioners  in  their  general  duties,  and  try  cases  within  the 
limits  of  their  powers,*  to  obtain  which  they  must  pass  two  examina- 
nations,  by  the  higher  and  lower  standards,  and  obtain  certificates 
of  qualification  from  their  immediate  superiors.  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners are  ordinarily  drawn  from  the  covenanted  class,  consisting 
of  members  of  the  regular  civil  service  and  officers  in  the  army  ; 
while  Extra  Assistant  Commissioners — who  are  usually  natives  of  the 
country — belong  to  the  subordinate  or  uncovenanted  Civil  service, 
and  cannot  rise  to  the  higher  appointments  except  through  the  in- 
termediate grade  of  Assistant  Commissioner,  which  is  only  conferred 
in  cases  of  special  desert.  Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  judicial 
administration  it  should  be  mentioned  that  much  assistance  has 
been  rendered  to  the  regular  judicial  staffs,  and  justice  has  been 
in  many  cases  brought  home  to  the  doors  of  the  people,  by   the 


*  Act  XIV.  of  1865  thus  grad:8  the  Civil  Courts  of  the  Central  Provinces  :  — 

(1)  The  court  of  the  TahsiUur  of  the  2cd   class,  with  power  to  try  suits  not 

exceeding  Rs       100  iu  value. 

(2)  Do.  do.  Ist  class  do-  Rs.  300  do. 
(2)  Do.  of  Asst.  Coram,  of  the  3rd  class  do.  Rs.  500  do. 
(2)  Do.  do.  do.  2nd  class  do.  Rs.  1,000  do. 
(2)  Do.  do.  do.  1st  class  do.  Rs.  5,000  do. 
(2)  Do.  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  with  power  to  hear  for  any  amount. 
(2)      Do.       of  the  Commissioner              do.            Appeals.  do. 

(2)      Do.      of  the  Judicial  Commissioner  do. 

The  criminal-judicial  powers  of  the  Assistant  and  Extra  Assistant  Commissioner  are 

as  in  other  parts  of  India,  those  contemplated  by  the  Indian  Procedure  Code  (Act  XXV.  of 
1861),  viz.— 

Magistrate— imprisonment  up  to  two  years,  fine  to  the  extent  of  Rs.  1 ,000,  or  both. 

Sub-Magistrate  1  st  Class — imprisonment  up  to  six  months,  fine  up  to  Rs.  200,  or  both. 

Do.  2nd  Classy-imprisonment  up  to  one  month,  fine  up  to  Rs.  50,  or  both. 
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appointment  of  native  Honorary  Magistrates.  Of  these  gentle- 
men  there  are  now  one  hundred  and  twelve  in  the  province,  most 
of  whom  are  landholders.  A  considerable  proportion,  however, 
belongs  to  the  merchant  and  banker  class.  The  honour  is  highly 
appreciated  and  eagerly  sought,  and  it  is  but  rarely  that  those  to 
whom  it  is  awarded  are  accused  of  abusing  their  powers.  If  the 
principle  be  borne  in  mind  of  conferring  the  honorary  magistracy 
only  on  the  accepted  leaders  of  the  people,  rather  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  existing  status  and  character  than  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  social  promotion,  there  is  good  ground  for  hoping  that  the 
measure  may  contain  the  elements  of  political  as  well  as  of  judicial 
success. 

The   other    main   occupation   of  the   executive  staff  is  the 

collection    of  the  revenue.     This  is  no 

The  revenue.  .     .  •    4.     r  ^        »» 

mere  "  sitting  at  the  receipt  01  custom," 
and  taking  what  comes  in.  The  land-revenue  is  a  fixed  amount, 
it  is  true,  during  the  currency  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  years* 
engagements,  but  it  may  fail  in  a  bad  year.  The  excise,  though 
less  directly,  is  even  more  powerfully,  affected  by  the  fluctua- 
tions of  seasons  and  prices,  inasmuch  as  the  liquor  and  drug 
consumers  are  a  poorer  and  less  provident  class  than  the  land- 
holders. The  form  of  the  assessed  taxes  has  of  late  been  changed 
yearly,  but  even  if  it  had  been  maintained,  the  changes  among  the 
poorer  tax-payers  are  so  frequent  that  minute  annual  revisions 
would  have  been  necessary.  The  Forest  Revenue  is  still  in  its 
infancy,  and  needs  careful  nursing.  The  stamp-revenue  alone 
gives  the  collector  little  trouble,  and  the  inland  customs  on  salt 
imported,  and  sugar  exported,  to  native  States  are  managed  by  an 
imperial  department. 

Of  these  heads  of  revenue   the   land  furnishes   by   far   the 

greatest  contribution.     In  1868-69  it  gave 

Rs.  59,30,603  out  of  a  total  revenue,  for 

imperial  purposes,  of  Rs.  1,04,74,699.     The  whole  of  the  land  of 

the  Central  Provinces,  with  the  exception  of  certain  assignments 

for  religious  and  other  purposes,  made  chiefly  by  former  govern- 

18  cpff 
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ments,  belongs  theoretically  to  the  State,  which,  however,  limits  its 
demands  to  a  fixed  share,  ordinarily  one-half  of  the  gross  rental. 

The  remainder  of  the  rents  goes  to  the 

Land  tenure.  .,,  /»^i        .1.  , 

responsible  owners  of  the  villages— a  class 
which  our  Government  has  created  by  consolidating  the  position 
of  the  revenue  farmers,  whom  we  found  managing  their  villages 
and  paying  the  Government  dues,  often  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, but  with  no  security  for  permanence  beyond  what  might  be 
conceded  to  the  popular  feeling  in  favour  of  prescriptive  occu- 
pancy.  Subject  to  certain  conditions,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
regular  payment  of  the  revenue,  these  men  are  now  firmly  seated 
in  their  holdings,  and  feeling  no  uncertainty  about  the  future,  are 
free  to  extend  cultivation  and  improve  their  possessions.  Without 
itself  losing  anything,  the  Government  has  thus  conferred  upon 
them  a  valuable  property,  in  the  security  of  tenure  which  draws 
capital  and  enterprise  to  the  land,  while  it  has  fostered  in  a  large 
and  powerful  section  of  society  the  surest  incentive  to  self-reliance, 
and  the  strongest  interest  in  loyalty.  While  the  security  of  the 
revenue  and  the  prosperity  of  the  tax-payers  have  thus  been 
ensured,  subordinate  interests  in  the  soil  have  been  consulted  by 
liberal  measures  of  tenant-right.  Under  the  well-known  Bengal 
Rent  Law  (Act  X.  of  1859)  all  cultivators  of  twelve  years'  stand- 
ing can  claim  fixity  of  tenure,  subject  to  the  payment  of  fair  rents  ; 
but  though  this  concession  may  amply  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
long-settled  country,  it  would  not  have  been  a  sufficient  recogni- 
tion  of  the  claims  of  tenants,  many  of  whom  had  shared  with  the 
revenue  farmer,  though  in  a  less  responsible  degree,  the  toil  and 
some  of  the  risk  of  reclaiming  their  villages  from  the  jungle. 
Accordingly  this  class  has  been  held  entitled  to  fixity  of  rent,  as 
well  as  to  stability  of  tenure,  for  the  period  of  the  revenue  settle- 
ments,  which  run  from  twenty  to  thirty  years. 

The  next  great  head  of  revenue  is  the  salt  and  sugar  tax,  from 

which    Rs.   15,45,985*   were   derived   in 
ugar  ax.  1868-69.     This  is  Collected  by  means  of  an 

*  Details. 
Salt Rs.  14,62,406 

Sugar „  83,579 
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Imperial  customs  line,  dividing  thesalt-producing  districts  from  the 
bulk  of  the  British  territory  attached  to  the  Bengal  Presidency, 
and  enclosing  this  province,  roughly  speaking,  to  the  west  and  south. 
The  duty  levied  is  three  rupees  per  maund  of  82  lbs.,  part  of  which 
is  taken,  in  the  case  of  Bengal  and  Madras  salt,  at  the  works 
on  the  sea«coast.  A^small  impost  of  one  rupee  per  maund  is  also 
levied  on  British  sugar  crossing  the  line  outwards — that  is  from 
east  to  west — for  consumption  in  foreign  States.  The  Customs 
is,. however,  a  quasi-imperial  department,  worked  by  an  executive 
of  its  own;  and  the  second  place  in  the  Revenue  Collector's  duties  is 
J,    .  occupied  by  the  excise,  which  in  1868-69 

produced  Rs.  9,44,931.*  The  tax  on 
liquor  is  raised  by  means  of  the  Central  Distillery  system,  under 
which  all  distillation  must  take  place  within  certain  appointed 
enclosures,  the  duty  being  paid  on  removal  of  the  liquor.  These 
restrictions  on  free  trade  in  liquor  have  occasioned  some  loss  of 
revenue,  but  the  power  which  is  gained  by  them  of  adjusting  the 
tax  to  the  circumstances  of  the  payers  admits  of  obtaining  the 
maximum  of  revenue  with  the  minimum  of  consumption.  All 
observers  concur  in  representing  the  good  effects  of  checking  the 
supply  of  intoxicating  spirits  to  the  hill-tribes,  who  are  naturally 
very  prone  to  indulge  in  them.  In  parts  of  the  Upper  Goda- 
V  a  r  i  district,  where  the  aboriginal  Kols  are  so  unsettled  that 
any  interference  with  their  habits  would  drive  them  to  emigrate 
in  a  body,  the  population  of  whole  villages — men,  women,  and  even 
children — may  be  seen  drunk  for  days  together  at  the  season  of  the 
year  when  the  palm-juice  ripens  for  toddy.  In  the  wilder  por- 
tions of  the  Central  Provinces  generally  the  practice  has  so  far 
died  out  since  the  introduction  of  the  Central  Distillery  system, 
that  gur  (unrefined  sugar)  is  now  habitually  used  by  the  G  o  n  d  s 
at  their  feasts  as  a  substitute  for  spirits.     The  reform  has  thus 


*  Details, 

Liquor Rs.  7,18,061 

Opium „     1,21,150 

Drugs  „     1,05,720 
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answered  its  main  objedt — the  check  of  demoralisation  among  the 
people, — but  it  costs  the  revenue  collector  far  more  labour,  care,  and 
thought  than  the  simple  farming  system  which  it  succeeded. 
"When  the  excise  revenue  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  monopoly 
of  vend,  his  responsibilities  were  limited  to  securing  a  brisk  competi- 
tion at  the  auction ;  but  now  he  has  to  adjust  prices,  satisfying 
himself,  on  the  one  hand,  that  they  are  not  forced  up  so  high  as  to 
encourage  smuggling — on  the  other  that  they  are  not  kept  so  low  as 
to  stimulate  consumption ;  he  has  to  see  that  distilleries  are  supplied 
in  sufficient  numbers  and  at  proper  places,  and  to  defeat  the  efforts 
both  of  the  distillers  and  of  his  own  establishment  to  defraud  the 
revenue.  In  short  he  has  in  the  interests  of  morality  to  maintain 
artificial  checks  on  consumption,  in  opposition  not  only  to  the 
drinking^classes  themselves,  whose  tastes  and  habits  he  is  obliged 
to  cross,  but  to  the  distillers,  who  know  by  experience  that  large 
consumption  at  low  rates  creates  a  far  more  paying  trade  than  that 
which  is  now  imposed  upon  them.  The  taxes  on  opium  and  intoxi- 
cating drugs  are  at  present  farmed,  or  to  speak  more  accurately, 
the  monopoly  of  the  retail  of  these  articles  is  annually  sold  by 
auction  ;  but  modifications  in  this  system  are  under  consideration. 

The  stamps  are  nearly  as  lucrative 
a  source  of  revenue  as  the  excise.  In 
1868-69  Rs.  8,37,026  were  derived  from 
stamp  revenue. 

The  assessed  taxes  produced  in  1868-69  Rs.  3,71,155.*  In  the 
present  year  the  certificate  tax  on  incomes  over  Rs.  500  has  given 
way,  as  elsewhere  in  India,  to  a  1^  percent  income  tax,  from  which 
about  Rs.  2,75,000  will  be  obtained.  Incomes  under  Rs.  500  are 
taxed  by  an  impost  called  "  pdndhri^^^  which  is  peculiar  to  these 
provinces,  having  come  to  the  British  Government  as  a  legacy 
from  their  M  a  r  a  t  h  a  predecessors. 


Stamps  and  assessed  taxes. 


*  DetaxU. 

Certificate  Tax Rs.  1,05,887 

P&ndhn „        26.526 
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The  Forest  Revenues  are  derived,  in  the  case  of  the  Reserved 

Forests,  from  the  sale  of  timber  and  other 

Forest  revenues. 

forest  products.  Of  the  Reserved  Govern- 
ment Forests,  which  cover  some  4,000  square  miles  of  country,  and 
produce  Teak  (tectona  grandis),  Sdl  {vatica  rohustd),  S6j  {ter^ 
minalia  glabra  or  tomentosd)^  Bijesdl  (pterocarpus  marsupiurn)^ 
Shisham  {dalbergia  latifolia)^  Knwd  {peniaptera  ajjuna),  Anjan 
(Jiardwickia  binata)^  and  other  less  valuable  woods.  They  are 
managed  by  a  Conservator,  four  Deputy  Conservators,  four 
Assistant  and  three  Sub-Conservators,  besides  a  subordinate 
staff. 

The  tree  forests  of  the  Central  Provinces  have,  however,  been 
so  much  exhausted,  mainly  owing  to  the  destructive  ddhi/a  system 
of  cultivation  practised  by  the  hill-tribes,  that,  except  in  one  or 
two  localities,  the  labours  of  the  Forest  officers  will  for  many  years 
be  limited  to  guarding  against  further  damage,  and  thus  allowing 
the  forests  to  recover  themselves  by  rest.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  uncultivated  lands  belonging  absolutely  to  the  Government 
are  stony  wastes,  incapable  of  producing  a  strong  straight  growth 
of  timber.  But  they  supply  many  of  the  daily  wants  of  the  people — 
grass  and  poles  for  thatching;  firewood;  bamboos  for  mats  and  fences ; 
tough  small  wood  for  agricultural  implements ;  wild-fruits;  and  above 
all  the  fleshy  mhowa  flower,  from  which  not  only  is  a  spirit  distilled, 
but  the  poorer  population  draws  half  its  sustenance  at  certain  times  of 
the  year.  Then  the  disposal  of  the  hill-grazing  grounds  is  a  question 
of  the  last  importance  to  the  villages  of  the  plain,  and  the  lac, 
silk,  wax,  honey,  resin,  and  other  articles  of  commerce  are  eagerly 
bought  up  for  export.  The  district  officer  has  therefore  to  admin- 
ister the  Government  estates  not  only  so  as  to  secure  a  full  reve- 
nue, but  with  a  due  regard  to  the  many  interests  concerned. 
Hitherto  the  revenue  has  been  ordinarily  levied  by  means  of  annual 
usufruct  farms,  but  it  has  been  found  that  the  farmers  often  take 
undue  advantage  of  their  monopoly  to  make  exorbitant  terms  with 
•  the  more  ignorant  villagers  j  and  a  system  of  commutation  under 
which  each  village  shall  pay  a  small  fixed  sum  for  the  right  to 


»• 
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collect  j  ungle  produce  is  under  consideration^  and  has  already  been 
introduced  in  some  districts. 

The  Forest  Revenues  for  1868-69  amounted  to  Rs.  3,51,014,  of 
which  Rs.  1,01,851  were  contributed  by  the  Reserved  Forests,  and 

Rs.  2,49,163  by  the  Unreserved  Forests. 

Miscellaneous  receipts.  •    .     /•  t?-  -d    r      j       » 

Ihe  receipts  from  rmes.  Refunds,  Re- 
gistration  fees,  Profits  of  jail  manufactures,  &c.  under  the  head  of 
"Lawand  Justice,  *'  amounting  to  Rs,  2,24,527,  and  the  miscellaneous 
items,  amounting  to  Rs.  2,60,581,  make  up  the  total  revenues  for 
1868-69  to  Rs.  1,04,74,699.* 

Education,  as  has  already  been  observed,  is  on  something  the 

same  footing  as  Forest  conservancy — that 

Education.  .    .    .  , 

IS  it  is  partly  conducted  by  a  special  depart- 
ment, partly  by  the  regular  civil  staff.  Since  the  Central  Provinces 
have  been  established  in  their  present  shape,  it  has  been  recognised 
that  the  real  want  of  a  thinly. populated  backward  country  like 
this  is  cheap  instruction  for  the  many,  and  that  the  high  education 
of  the  few  must  for  the  present  be  quite  a  secondary  object* 
Aryan  civilisation  is  here  an  exotic,  which  in  the  rude  atmo<- 
sphere  of  the  camp  and  the  farm  has  never  reached  its  ornamental 
prime.  There  was  therefore  no  basis  of  time-honoured  erudition 
from  which  to  shape  stately  schemes  of  advanced  education ;  but  on 
the  other  hand  the  mass  of  the  people,  if  apathetic,  was  unpreju- 
diced, and  had  no  deeper  objection  to  bring  against  learning  than 
its  irksomeness.  Thus  in  eight  years  the  number  of  pupils  grew  from 
36,766  to  72,835.  One  in  every  125  of  the  population  is  now 
under  instruction,  which,  though  unfortunately  a  low  enough  ratio 
in  the  abstract,  compares  favourably  with  the  results  obtained  in  more 
settled  provinces.t     In   one   district,    Sambalpur,  where   the 

*  There  is  a  small  difference  between  the  Revenue  and  Finance  Department  fig;nres« 
arising  from  their  closing  the  accounts  on  different  days  at  the  end  of  the  year — a  defect 
which  is  being  remedied. 

t  In  the  N.  W.  P.— One  in  166. 
„  Pun  jib —  „  in  217. 
„  Bengal—  „  in  239. 
„  Oudh— „    in  260. 
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population  belongs  to  a  more  intelligent  race  (the  Uriy  a)  than 
the  people  of  the  Central  Provinces  generally,  a  greater  advance 
has  been  made,  nearly  two  per  cent  of  the  people  being  under 
instruction,  great  part  of  the  cost  of  which  is  defrayed  from  their 
own  voluntary  subscriptions.  Their  appreciation  of  schools  is 
shown  not  only  by  the  sacrifices  which  they  make  to  maintain  them, 
but  by  the  crowds  which  flock  to  public  examinations.  This  is, 
however,  an  exceptional  instance  of  the  success  which  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  always  attends  the  system  of  enlisting  the  influence 
of  the  district  officer  in  the  cause  of  education. 

The  higher  education  alone  in  these  provinces  is  left  exclusively 
„.  ,       ,     ,.  to  the  care  of  the  Educational  Department, 

Higher  education.  ...  . 

which,  having  its  functions  thus  limited, 
consists  merely  of  an  Inspector-General  and  three  circle  Inspectors. 
Their  special  charge  is  confined  to  the  management  of  two  high 
schools,  sixteen  middle  class  schools,  and  six  Normal  schools  ;*  but 
they  also  inspect  the  town  and  village  schools  managed  by  district 
officers,  and  are  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  prescribed 
educational  standards. 

The  cost  of  popular  education  is  defrayed  from  the  proceeds 
of  a  special  two  per  cent  cess  on  landholders,  from  subscriptions 
and  from  fees.  High  class  education  draws  something  from  these 
last  two  sources,  but  is  mainly  supported  by  a  State  grant.  Alto- 
gether of  a  total  expenditure  of  some  £50,000  (in  1868-69)  consider- 
ably more  than  half  was  met  from  local  resources. 

Sanitation  and  Vaccination  are  supervised  by.a  Sanitary  Com- 
missioner.    For  the  latter  purpose  he  has 

Sanitation  and  Vaccination.  ,-i.i  ^^  -^  i_-i_*i? 

an  establishment  of  vaccinators,  which,  it 
not  numerically  adequate  to  grapple  with  the  disease  in  all  parts 
of  the  province,  has  been  of  service  in  familiarising  the  process 
to  the  people,  and  in  thus  preparing  the  way  for  its  extension  by 


*  There  are  also  Missionary  Institutions  atNdgpirandJabalpAr  which  teach 
up  to  the  ''  High  School"  standard. 
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means  of  local  enterprise.  The  science  of  Sanitation  is  as  yet  in  its 
infancy,  and  this  branch  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner's  duties  is 
for  the  present  limited  to  advising  the  local  authorities  in  cases  of 
epidemics,  and  to  collecting  data,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
course  and  working  of  cholera  outbreaks. 

A  kindred  subject  is  the  Hospital  Establishment,  which,  how- 
ever, is  under  the  charge  of  the  Inspector 

Dispensaries.  n  ▼  •!         rr^i  •  •  .  i-rr^ 

of  Jails.  There  are  now  m  existence  79 
of  these  charitable  institutions,  of  which  66  are  dispensaries,  two 
are  lunatic  asylums,  one  is  a  leper  asylum,  and  six  are  poor-houses. 
The  dispensary  income  is  now  rather  over  £10,000  a  year,  of  which 
the  Government  contributes  about  a  third,  the  remainder  being 
obtained  in  nearly  equal  proportions  from  local  funds  and  private 
subscriptions.  Dispensaries  are  located  not  only  at  the  head-quarters 
of  districts,  but  at  many  places  in  the  interior,  and  afford  medicines 
and  treatment  gratis  to  all  who  apply  for  them.  In  proportion 
to  the  numbers  of  the  population  the  amount  of  medical  aid  as  yet 
available  is  but  small,  but  in  so  vast  an  undertaking  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  attempt  to  do  more  than  show  by  example  the  advan- 
tages of  scientific  treatment  in  disease,  and  lately  there  have  been 
symptoms,  in  the  voluntary  establishment  of  a  few  dispensaries, 
that  the  appreciation  for  them  is  gaining  ground. 

The  Jails  in   the  Central  Provinces  resemble  those  of  other 

parts  of  India,  and  need  no  particular 
notice.     They  are  conducted  on  the  most 

approved  principles,  and  the  earnings  of  the  prisoners  defray  about 

half  the  expenses. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that,  in  addition  to  the  duties 

imposed   upon   them  as  part  of  the  ad- 

Local  funds  and  operations.  .    .  ^       .  /«     ^    i  ,.       . 

mmistrative  staff  of  the  country,  district 
officers  perform  certain  functions  of  a  local  character.  The 
chief  of  these  are  the  superintendence  and  guidance  of  the 
municipal  bodies  which  have  been  created  in  all  large  towns. 
Self-government,  even  in  a  very  modified  form,  is  so  strange  to 
Asiatics  that  as  yet  the  initiative  in  deliberation,  except  where  the 
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committee  includes  European  members,  is  almost  necessarily  taken 
by  the  district  officer.  Great  efforts  have,  however,  been  made  to 
secure  a  true  representation  of  all  classes  of  the  people  in  these 
bodies,  and  as  they  are  not  only  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
communications,  conservancy,  &c.,  and  in  minor  matters  with  the 
preservation  of  order,  but  have  the  power  of  self-taxation,  the 
stimulus  of  self-interest  is  not  always  ineffectual  in  rousing  them 
to  a  sense  of  their  duties.  In  addition  to  his  municipal  duties  the 
district  officer  has  the  management  of  the  ferry  fund,  arising  from 
the  proceeds  of  ferry  leases,  pound-fees,  and  other  sources  ;  of  the 
nazal  fund,  being  the  proceeds  of  public  gardens,  building-plots 
and  buildings  in  cities,  and  other  Government  property  not  paying 
land  revenue  ;  of  the  school  fund  (already  mentioned),  derived  from 
a  two  per  cent,  cess  on  land  revenue ;  and  of  a  similar  two  per  cent, 
cess  for  the  maintenance  of  district  roads.* 

The  main  lines  of  communication  are  however,  with  the  Go- 
vernment buildings,  military  and  civil,  kept 

The  EnsHineerinff  Department.  .  —      .  .  i  ^  . 

^         o     '^  up  by   an  Engmeering  department,  con- 

sisting in  these  provinces  of  a  Chief  Engineer,  three  Superintend- 
ing   Engineers,   sixteen    Executive    Engineers,   and    twenty-one 

.     .  Assistant    Engineers,    besides      subordi- 

Communications.  rr.i  •        .    /p   •  i.u         i  fi- 

liates.    This   stair   is    rather    larger  than 

would  be  retained  for  simply  local  requirements  ;  considerable 
establishments  being  employed  on  the  river  G  o  da v  a  r  i  navigation 
works,  and  on  the  road  between  Jabalpur  and  Nagpiir,  which, 
pending  the  completion  of  the  Nar  bada  valley  extension  of  the 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  has  been  the  connecting  link 
between  the  railway  system  of  Eastern  and  Western  India.  The  two 
railways  will  meet  shortly  at  Jabalpur,  north  of  the  Satpura 
plateau,  and  then  the  line  terminating  at  Nag  pur,  south  of  the 
plateau,  will  sink  to  the  position  of  a  mere  branch.  Passing,  how- 
ever, through  the  rich  cotton  fields  of  B  e  r  a  r  and  the    W  a  r  d  h  a 


*  There  is  also  a  half  per  cent,  cess  on  land  revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
district  posts,  but  these  are  managed   by  the  Post  Office  authorities,  who,  like  the  Tele- 
graph Officers,  belong  to  an  Imperial  Department,  independent  of  the  local  Government. 
19  cpff 
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valley,  and  tapping  at  N  ag  p  u  r  the  teeming  grain  stores  of  C  h  h  a  t- 
tisgarh,  it  will  always  be  an  important  commercial  line,  even  if 
it  is  not  eventually  connected  with  the  coal  and  iron  fields  of 
C hand  a,  which  lie  some 80  miles  to  the  south.  Chhattisgar  h 
is  as  yet  only  linked  to  the  Railway  system  by  an  unfinished  road, 
but  its  great  capacities  as  a  granary  will  become  yearly  more 
valuable  as  the  grain  lands  of  the  N  a  gp  ur  plain  are  invaded  by 
cotton.  The  plain  of  Chhattisgar  h,  in  itself  rich  and  fertile, 
is  so  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  but  the  west  by  hills  and  forests  that 
its  natural  outlet  is  in  the  direction  of  Nagpur,  and  therefore 
the  further  improvement  of  the  somewhat  costly  communications 
between  the  cotton  country  and  the  grain  country  is  only  a  question 
of  time  and  price-currents. 

An  immense  field  is  therefore  left  for  Engineering  enterprise 
before  India  can  profit  to  the  full  by  the  coal  fields,  the  iron  mines, 
and  the  long  stretches  of  wheat  and  rice  which  are  still  shut  in  by 
their  hilly  borders.  The  progress  already  made  will  best  be  realised 
by  remembering  that  the  main  thoroughfare*  in  India  for  mails 
and  English  travellers  now  traverses  a  country  in  which  five  years 
ago  none  but  occasional  Government  officials  attempted  to  move 
about,  and  there  were  no  means  of  transit  except  by  the  slow, 
patriarchal  process  of  daily  marches.  The  effect  of  the  improve- 
ment  in  the  communications  may  also  be  well  illustrated  by  the 
rpp^^g  course  of  trade  during  the  last  few  years. 

In  1863-64  the  exports  and  imports  of  the 
province  were  valued  at  about  four  millions  sterling.  In  1868-69 
their  value  had  risen  to  six  and  three-quarter  millions  sterling,  not- 
withstanding that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  had  been  rudely 
shaken  by  the  general  failure  of  the  crops  in  1868. 

The  principal  articles  entering  into  this  trade  are  cotton,  grain, 
and  native  cloth  among  exports ;  and  salt,  sugar,  and  English  piece- 

Exporte-Cotton.  ^""^^^  ^"""^^^  imports,     Cotton  is  the  most 

valuable  item  of  export,  while  salt  is  the 


*  The  course  of  the  mails  will  be  diverted  in  a  few  days  (from  Ist  April  1870)  to 
the  N  a  r  b  a  d  a  valley  railway. 
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chief  import.  Since  the  extension  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula 
Railway  to  N  agp  u  r  in  1867  the  cotton  trade  has  almost  deserted 
its  old  routes — northward  to  Mirzapur,  and  eastward  to  Cut- 
tack  via  the  M  a  h  a  n  a  d  i, — and  has  turned  almost  entirely  in  the 
direction  of  the  western  coast,  where  the  bales  are  delivered 
**  pressed  "  in  the  shape  best  fitted  for  marine  transport. 

The  excellent  quality  of  the  Ward  ha  valley  staple,  which 
under  its  brand  of  "Hinganghat**  commands  a  price  equal  to 
that  quoted  for  any  other  Indian  cotton,  will  always  give  it  a  good 
place  in  the  English  market,  but  for  some  time  to  come  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  the  export  will  exceed  60,000  or  70,000  bales  (of 
40O  lbs  )  per  annum.  Not  only  is  cotton  a  very  sensitive  crop,  and 
therefore  one  on  which  cultivators  hesitate  to  stake  their  whole 
harvest  return,  but  the  prices  of  food-grains  have  risen  so  rapidly 
of  late  years  that  it  would  not  pay  to  bring  more  land  under  cot- 
ton at  present.  The  best  chance  for  the  extension  of  the  cotton 
culture  is  in  the  improvement  of  communication  with  Ch  hatti  s- 
garh,  now  divided  from  Nag  pur  by  174  miles  of  unfinished 
road.  The  Chhattisgarh  plain  is  a  great  granary ;  the  W  a  r  - 
dha  valley  is  the  best  cotton  field  in  these  parts  of  India,  and  when 
perfect  connection  is  established  between  the  two,  it  is  only  reason, 
able  to  suppose  that  each  will  be  enabled,  by  the  division  of  labour, 
to  fulfil  its  natural  function,  and  that  the  W  a  r  d  h  a  country,  having 
no  concern  about  its  food-supplies,  will  send  to  England  enlarged 
consignments  of  cotton^  which,  returning  in  their  manufactured 
shape  to  Chhattisgarh,  will  set  free  for  grain-production  men 
and  land  now  less  profitably  employed  in  providing  clothing  from 
an  inferior  local  staple.  Meanwhile  Hinganghat  seed  has  been 
largely  distributed  in  the  most  promising  localities,  and  cotton 
gardens  have  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  effects 
of  high  cultivation  on  the  local  varieties  of  the  cotton  plant.* 


*  Among  the  AdministratiTe  Departments  the  newly  created  Cotton  Department  was 
not  specially  mentioned,  as  its  sphere  of  operations  is  by  no  means  limited  to  this  province. 
It  B  but  just,  however,  to  record  the  debt  which  the  cotton  industry  of  the  W  a  r  d  h  i 
valley  owes  to  the  Cotton  Commissioner  for  the  Central  Provinces  and  the  B  e  r  a  r  s. 
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The  native  cloth  manufacture  has  been  severely  tried  by  the 
^^  .      ,•         ,  development  of  the  cotton  trade.     In  the 

Native  cloth  trade.  r»  />    i 

first  years  of  the  scarcity  cotton  became 
almost  too  precious  to  be  worked  up  into  the  coarser  native  fabrics, 
and  the  weavers  were  undersold  by  the  Manchester  manufacturers 
even  in  their  own  villages.  On  the  other  hand  the  finer  native 
fabrics  absolutely  gained  by  the  "cotton  crisis.*'  Great  part 
of  the  wealth  poured  into  the  country  by  the  new  trade  was 
absorbed  in  the  cotton-producing  districts  of  B  e r a r  and  the  Dec- 
can,  where  the  reputation  of  the  fine  Nagpur  cloths  stands 
highest,  and  thus,  while  in  1863-64  exports  to  the  amount  of  60,352 
maunds  (of  82  lbs.)  of  native  cloth  were  valued  at  £250,056  only, 
52,893  maunds  exported  in  1866-67  reached  the  high  value  of 
£560,590.  In  the  next  year  the  quotations  for  raw  cotton  fell 
to  5^d.  per  lb.,  and  the  native  manufacture  slightly  revived  in 
quantity,  at  the  same  time  falling  in  gross  value.  Last  year 
(1868-69)  the  effects  of  a  disastrous  agricultural  season  and  an 
advance  in  the  price  of  cotton  resulted  in  a  considerable  falling  off 
both  in  bulk  and  in  value. 

The  cotton  trade  at  present  attracts  most  notice,  but  the  grain 

trade  of  the  province  is  also  important  and 
extensive.  The  exports  have  of  late  years 
amounted  to  a  million  maunds  (some  170,000  quarters),  but  against 
these  must  be  set  imports  to  about  a  third  of  that  amount ;  home-grown 
wheat  being  exchanged,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
province,  for  millet  (jaw^i),  which  is  both  an  economical  and  a 
popular  article  of  food  among  the  labouring  classes.  Last  year 
(1869)  the  imports  of  grain  almost  equalled  the  exports  in  bulk,  an 
extraordinary  importation  having  set  in  from  Berar  late  in  the 
year  to  meet  the  gaps  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  harvest.  Not- 
withstanding two  bad  seasons,  however,  the  export  trade  has 
nearly  doubled  itself  within  the  last  six  years,  and  as  the  quantity 
exported  does  not  by  the  most  liberal  calculation  amount  to  two  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  produce,  it  is  certaia  that  the  exportable  margin 
will  yet  very  considerably  expand. 
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The  remaining  articles  of  produce  are  of  minor  importance; 

among  them  may  be  mentioned  lac,  raw 

Aemaioing  articles  of  export.  ^  ,  .  .         ^  ^       ^ 

or  manufactured,  amounting  in  1868-69 
to  40,282  ma wn(fe,  valued  at  £58,426 ;  spices  and  groceries,  including 
chillies,  turmeric,  coriander,  mustard,  and  other  condiments,  valued 
at  £48,108;  silk  cocoons,  valued  at  £13,470  ;  dyes  at  £22,692; 
and  ghee  (clarified  butter)  at  £88,700.  This  last  trade  was  en- 
tirely created  by  the  opening  of  the  railway  to  Bom  h.a  y.  The 
aggregate  exports  of  all  kinds  in  1868-69  represent  a  quantity 
carried,  exclusive  of  all  through  traffic  and  Government  and 
railway  stores,  of  §8,099  tons,  valued  at  £2,763,421. 

Turning  to  imports,  the  chief  article  is  salt.     The  S  a  g  a  r  and 

N  a  r  b  a  d  a  territories  procure  their  supply 
™^^  '  of  this  necessary  of  life  from  the   Raj  - 

putana  lakes,  the  Nagpur  country  from  Bombay,  and 
Chhattisgarh  from  the  Eastern  Coast.  In  1868-69  the  opening 
of  the  P  a  n  j  a  b  Railway  to  U  m  b  a  1 1  a,  and  the  closure  of  the 
Ban  j  a  r  a  carrying  routes,  from  the  effects  of  the  drought,  gave  an 
opening  to  the  P  a  n  j  a  b  and  Delhi  salts  which  can  now  be  im- 
ported so  cheaply  that  they  are  likely  to  retain  their  hold  of  the 
market.  In  the  six  years  for  which  statistics  are  available  the 
price  of  salt  has  risen  from  four  rupees  to  six  rupees  per  maundj 
mainly  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  Inland  Customs 
Line  so  as  to  embrace  the  greater  part  of  the  province.  The  quan- 
tity imported,  856,000  maundSf  seems,  however,  sufficient,  at  six  or 
seven  pounds  per  head,  for  the  ordinary  consumption  of  the  people, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  allows  enough  for  cattle. 

Refined  sugar  is  another  article  which,  being  beyond  the  manu- 
facturing skill  of  the  province,  is  imported 
'  mainly    from     Mirzapur.      The     im- 

ports ordinarily  range  from  200,000  to  300,000  maunds  per  annum ; 
but  in   1868-69,  owing  to  the  general  distress,  they  fell  to  190,651 

maunds.     Next  in  importance  come  Eng- 

Piece-j>oods  and  other  articles     ^gj^     piece-goods,     which    the    Statistics 
of  import.  ■■•  , 

show  by  weight  instead  of  by  tale.     The 
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average  import  for  the  last  few  years  has  been  45,000  maundsy  and, 
notwithstanding  a  steady  diminution  in  prices  during  the  last  two 
years,  the  trade  has  remained  firm.  The  largest  importations  are 
from  Bombay,  though,  since  the  opening  of  the  East  India  Rail- 
way to  Jabalpur,  consignments  from  Calcutta  have  increased. 
Tobacco  is  imported  from  the  Madras  Presidency,  from  B  e  r  a  r, 
and  from  the  North-Western  Provinces  to  the  extent  of  some  4,000 
or  5,000  maunds,  valued  at  £50,000 ;  Spices,  such  as  cloves,  cin- 
namon, nutmeg,  black  pepper,  &c.,  to  the  extent  of  66,000  maunds, 
valued  at  £102,420 ;  Silk  pieces  to  the  extent  of  2,791  maunds^ 
valued  at  £186,527  ;  Cocoanuts,  mainly  from  Western  Coast,  to  the 
value  of  £187,085,  Altogether  the  imports  for  1868-69  amounted 
to  120,990  tons,  valued  at  £4,031,842.  According  to  the  statistics, 
they  have  more  than  doubled  both  in  bulk  and  in  weight  in  five 
years,  but  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  greater  completeness  of 
the  later  statistics  and  for  some  uncertainty  in  the  valuation,  which 
in  case  of  imports  is  not  always  reliable. 


Without,  then,  insisting  too   much  upon  the  share  which  the 
^     ,    .  efforts  of  Sir    Richard  Temple   and  his 

Conclusion.  .  ,  ^ 

successors  have  had  in  forcing  the  coun  - 
try  forward,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  rapid  extension  of  trade 
and  communication  with  the  outer  world  during  the  last  few  years, 
the  Central  Provinces  have  been  under  the  influence  of  stimulating 
agencies  which  would  have  disturbed  the  sleep  of  barbarism  itself. 
Under  the  heights  on  which  the  half-tamed  aboriginal  Kings  perched 
their  rude  stronghold  has  grown  up  a  large  commercial  city, 
and  the  centre  of  the  railway  system  of  India.  Chhattisgarh, 
till  lately  only  known  to  orthodox  Hindus  as  a  hateful  abode  of 
witchcraft  and  dissent,  is  now  **  the  land  of  the  threshing-floors," 
the  granary  of  Central  India.  Hinganghat,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ward  ha — a  country  so  obscure  as  to  be  absolutely  without  a 
history  till  within  the  last  century — has  become  a  household  word 
in  the  markets  of  Liverpool.  C  h  a  n  d  a,  the  most  remote  and  wild 
of  all  the  G  o  n  d  principalities,  is  now  a  familiar  name   not  only 
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with  Government  officials,  but  among  men  of  science  and  men  of 
business,  and  with  her  rare  combination  of  coal,  iron,  and  cotton, 
promises  to  become  one  of  the  chief  industrial  centres  of  India. 

All  these  changes — all  this  rush  of  light  and  air — have  taken 
place  within  the  last  decade.  The  first  four-fifths  of  our  half  cen- 
tury of  rule,  after  we  had  once  learned  that  the  country  was  no 
El-Dorado,  but  needed  careful  nursing  to  restore  it  even  to  mo- 
derate prosperity,  passed  in  a  sort  of  conservative  quiescence,  which, 
in  its  dread  of  interference,  stereotyped  existing  customs  and  in- 
stitutions. For  better  or  worse  our  ideal  has  changed.  It  was 
indeed  impossible  that  as  Western  civilisation  crept  up  by  degrees 
from  either  coast,  even  these  secluded  valleys  should  in  the  end 
escape  its  influence,  and  when,  owing  to  that  very  central  position 
which  had  so  long  retarded  access  to  them,  they  all  at  once 
became  the  keystone  of  the  system  of  communication  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  seas,  the  first  tumultuous  throbbing  and 
pulsation  of  new  life  came  upon  them  with  almost  overwhelming 
rapidity  and  suddenness.  Within  less  than  ten  years  the  condi- 
tions of  life  to  the  mass  of  the  people  have  undergone  a  complete 
revolution.  The  food-grains  which  were  once  so  plentiful,  that  in 
good  seasons  farmers  could  hardly  get  labour  to  carry  their  harvests, 
are  now  jealously  stored  for  export,  and  meted  out  at  what  would 
have  been  thought  famine  prices.  The  cotton  of  the  Nagpur 
plain,  which  was  worked  up  by  thousands  of  village  looms  into  a 
fabric  so  durable  as  to  make  its  cost  a  matter  of  secondary  impor- 
tance, and  yet  so  cheap  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all,  is  now 
eagerly  bought  up  to  be  packed  by  steam -presses,  and  sent  across 
the  seas  to  England,  to  France,  to  Germany,  and  even  to  Russia. 
In  short,  food  has  trebled  and  clothing  has  doubled  in  price  within 
the  last  ten  years  j  and  a  life  of  rude  plenty  and  implicit  dependence 
on  the  bounty  of  nature  has  been  perforce  exchanged  for  a  constant 
exercise  of  foresight  and  prudence.  On  the  other  hand,  if  prices 
are  high  they  are  regular ;  food,  though  seldom  superabundant,  at 
least  never  runs  altogether  short,  as  in  the  old  days  of  alternate 
waste  and  famine;  foreign  luxuries  and  adjuncts  of  civilisation  are 
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comparatively  accessible,  and  the  standard  of  wages  has  fully  kept 
pace  with  the  cost  of  living.  Thus  the  people  have  gained  new 
powers  of  resistance,  and  live  easily  under  a  burthen  which  would 
have  crushed  their  fathers. 

Many  a  laudator  temporis  acti  no  doubt  still  looks  back  to  the 
day  when  food  seemed  to  drop  into  his  mouth,  nine  years  out  of 
ten,  without  exertion  ;  forgetting  that  terrible  tenth  season  when 
capricious  nature  held  back  her  hand,  and  there  were  no  means  of 
procuring  aid  from  without ;  forgetting  the  yearly,  tale  of  victims 
yielded  without  a  struggle  to  cholera  and  small-pox  ;  and  perhaps 
scarcely  caring  to  remember  or  appreciate  the  many  roads  which 
competition  and  progress  are  daily  opening  to  him  out  of  the  dead 
level  to  which  inexorable  custom  had  hitherto  restricted  his  career. 
But  it  matters  little  now  to  balance  the  passive  delights  of  a  life  of 
brutish  ease,  chequered  only  by  the  whims  of  nature,  against  the 
higher,  if  more  hardly  earned,  advantages,  which  not  even  toil  and 
forethought  can  win  till  a  field  is  opened  to  their  efforts.  Events 
have  decided  the  question  for  themselves.  The  interests  of  the 
empire  required  the  connection  of  the  two  seaport  capitals  ;  the 
empty  factories  of  half  the  world  demanded  access  to  the 
only  cotton  fields  which  bid  fair  to  replace  the  devastated  plan- 
tations of  the  Confederate  States.  The  day  had  passed  even  for 
the  most  retrograde  policy  to  attempt  any  check  on  the  advancing 
tide  and  struggle  of  life.  It  only  remained  to  fit  the  people  for  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  to  ensure  them  their  share  in  the  benefits 
which  it  brought,  by  providing  for  them  an  education  which  should 
give  them  a  fair  standing  ground  in  their  dealings  with  intellects 
sharpened  in  a  more  stirring  school,  and  by  showing  them  prac- 
tically  that  the  issues  of  health  and  prosperity  were  not  altogether 
beyond  human  grasp.  No  criticisms  can  be  more  misplaced  than 
those  which  brand  the  administrative  efforts  of  the  last  eightyears — 
made  to  meet  changes  so  sudden  and  great  as  those  through  which 
the  country  is  passing — with  the  charges  of  precipitancy  and  over- 
ambitiousness.  If  the  schools,  the  hospitals,  the  post-offices,  the 
roads,  the  railways,  the  courts,  and  the  numberless  other  public 
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institutions  which  have  sprung  up  since  the  formation  of  the  Cen- 
tral Provinces  could  be  doubled  in  number  and  eflBciency ;  if  the 
measures  of  reform  to  which  the  governing  staff  of  the  province 
have  devoted  their  energies  and  abilities — nay  sometimes  even 
their  health  and  their  very  lives — could  be  enlarged  and  intensified 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  their  originators,  the  guardians 
of  the  young  province  would  still  have  but  a  very  incomplete 
account  to  render  of  their  stewardship  ;  and  indeed  they  may  well 
feel  content  if  the  foundations  laid  by  eight  years'  labour  with 
untrained  instruments,  and  in  a  diiSicult  soil,  prove  wide  enough  for 
the  wants  of  a  growing  people,  and  stable  enough  to  bear  a  super- 
structure worthy  of  a  more  advanced  civilisation* 
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ABHA'NA' — ^A  village  on  the  Jabalpdr  and  Damofa  road  in  the  Damoh 
district,  fifty-two  miles  from  the  former  and  eleven  miles  from  the  latter  place. 
There  is  a  large  tank  here,  which  abounds  in  fish  and  water-fowl.  Supplies  are 
procurable,  and  there  is  a  good  encamping-ground  in  the  neighbourhood. 

A'DE'GA'ON — ^A  zamfnd^rf  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Chhindwdrd 
district,  formerly  a  portion  of  the  Harai  chiefship,  and  transferred  by  the  Harai 
family  to  one  Kharak  Bh^rtf,  a  Gosdin,  who  was  sdba  of  Jabalpdr,  Mandla,  and 
Seonl  in  A.D.  1801.  His  successors  still  hold  it.  The  bulk  of  it  is  jungle  and 
hill ;  but  part  of  the  eastern  side  is  tolerably  open,  and  is  weU  cultivated.*  It 
consists  of  eighty-nine  villages. 

ADIA'L — ^A  small  village  in  the  Gh^ndd  district,  situated  eight  miles  to 
the  south-west  of  Brahmapurl,  and  possessing  a  very  fine  irrigation-reservoir. 

A'GAR — ^A  stream  in  the  Bil^pdr  district,  which,  rising  in  the  Maikal 
range,  flows  through  the  Pandarid  chiefship  and  the  Mungelf  pargana,  past  the 
town  of  Mungelf  itself,  and  falls  into  the  Mani&rf  near  the  village  of  Edkusdi. 
Except  in  floods  it  is  a  very  insignificant  stream,  and  is  not  navigable. 

AGARIA' — A  village  in  the  Jabalpdr  district,  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  Jabalpdr  near  Majhgawdn.     There  is  an  iron  mine  here. 

AHI'RI' — ^A  zamind&ri  constituting  the  southern  portion  of  the  Ch&ndd 
district.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arpalli  and  Ghot  pargana,  east 
by  Bastar,  south  by  Sironchd  and  Bastar,  and  west  by  the  Pranhftd  river ;  and 
contains  an  area  of  about  2,550  square  miles.  It  is  hilly  on  the  east  and  south, 
the  most  noted  elevations  being  the  Surjdgarh,  Bdmr&garh,  and  D^walmarf 
hills ;  and  is  famed  for  its  magnificent  forests.  Much  of  the  teak  has  been 
felled,  but  there  still  remain  thousands  of  fiill-grown  and  half-grown  teak  trees. 
The  inhabitants  are  almost  wholly  Gonds,  and  the  languages  spoken  are  Gond( 
and  Telugd.  The  zamfnddrin,  S^vitrl  Bdi,  resides  chiefly  at  the  village  of  Ahlrf, 
seventy  miles  south-east  of  Ghdndd.  She  is  the  first  in  rank  of  the  Chdnd& 
z&mind&TB,  and  is  connected  with  the  family  of  the  Gond  kings. 
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AHFRI' — A  forest  in  the  chiefship  of  the  same  name,  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Ch^ndd  district,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pranhitd  river.  Negotia- 
tions are  in  progress  for  leasing  the  forest  from  the  chief  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment. Before  it  can  be  systematically  worked,  however,  considerable  outlay 
will  be  necessary  to  make  it  accessible  from  Chdndi  or  from  some  point  on  the 
river  .Goddvari.  AhM  waa  first  visited  by  the  conservator  of  forests,  Major 
Pearson,  early  in  1867,  and  he  then  pronounced  it  to  be  one  of  the  very  finest 
teak  forests  in  India,  and  certainly  one  which,  considering  the  immense 
amount  of  timber  taken  out  of  it,  had  suffered  as  little  as  any.  Although, 
however,  the  whole  country  from  the  junction  of  the  Waingangd  and  Wardhd  is 
covered  with  teak,  the  trees  in  the  plains  are  generally  unsound,  ill-developed,  and 
crooked,  the  only  valuable  timber  being  found  in  and  around  a  block  of  hills 
which  lies  between  the  villages  of  Korsend,  Bemaram,  Jhihnili,  and  Talwdrd. 
The  two  blocks  of  forest  which  it  is  proposed  to  reserve  have  been  named 
Bemaram  and  Mirkalld. 

AIRI' — A  teak  plantation  in  the  Mandla  district,  about  five  square  miles  in 
extent,  and  now  under  the  charge  of  the  forest  department.  It  is  favourably 
situated  in  an  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Burhner  and  Hdlon.  The 
planting  operations  are  supervised  by  a  European  forester. 

AJMI'RGARH — A  hill  in  the  Bildspdr  district  adjoining  Amarkantak. 
It  is  about  3,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  has  un  open  surface  on  the  top,  bnt 
the  summit  is  difficult  of  access.     It  has  at  one  time  been  fortified. 

A'LBA'K A' — The  chief  village  of  an  estate  of  the  same  name  in  the  Upper 
Goddvarf  district.  It  is  situated  on  the  Goddvari,  forty  miles  to  the  north  of 
Dumagudem.  The  naib  or  deputy  of  the  zainfnddr  is  the  chief  local  authority, 
and  resides  here.  There  is  a  small  thatched  travellers'  bungalow  about  half  a 
mile  to  the  south-east  of  the  village.  The  population  is  about  250,  and  consists 
of  Kois  and  Telingas.  The  water-supply  is  from  the  river  and  a  large  tank  closo 
to  the  village.  Ttere  are  some  Indo-Scythian  remains.  Cromlechs,  &c.  on  the 
hills  close  to  the  village  and  in  its  vicinity. 

A'LEWA'HF — A  small  village  in  the  Chdndd  district,  with  a  very  fine 
irrigation-reservoir  twenty-four  miles  south-west  of  Brahmapurl. 

ALITUH — A  village  in  the  Hinganghdt  tahsil  of  the  Wardhd  district,  sixteen 
miles  to  the  south  of  Wardhd.  It  is  perhaps  the  finest  agricultural  village  in 
Wardhd,  and  contains  3,803  inhabitants,  of  whom  1,382  are  cultivators.  There 
are  besides  a  considerable  number  of  weavers  and  spinners.  Alfpdr  was  founded 
by  the  Nawdb  Saldbat  Khdn  of  Ellichpiir,  whose  family  held  the  land  in  jd^ir 
tUl  about  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  now  held  in  mdlguzdri  tenure  by  Mddho  Rao 
Gangddhar  Chitnavis,  late  chief  secretary  to  the  Mardthd  government.  It  is 
famed  for  its  irrigation  and  the  number  of  wells  in  use,  and  is  surrounded  by 
mango-groves  and  gardens.  Here  is  a  mosque  at  which  there  is  a  small  semi- 
religious  fair  every  March.  The  chief  works  carried  out  from  municipal  funds 
have  been  the  clearing  and  levelling  of  the  market-place  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  the  construction  of  a  village  school,  which  is  well  attended.  The 
municipality  support  their  own  police  and  conservancy  establishments.  There 
is  a  good  weekly  market  here  every  Tuesday  for  agricultural  produce. 

ALMOD — A  chiefship  in  the  Hoshangdbdd  district,  consisting  of  twenty- 
nine  villages,  situated  in  and  round  the  Mahddeo  group  of  hills.     The  zamfndkr 
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18  one  of  the  Bhopas,  or  hereditary  guardians  of  the  Mahddeo  temples.  He 
receives  an  allowance  from  the  government  of  Rs.  200  annually  in  lieu  of  pilgrim 
taXj  against  which  is  debited  a  quit-rent  on  his  estate  of  Rs.  40. 

ALON — ^A  river  in  the  Seoul  district,  which  takes  its-  rise  near  the  village 
of  Pempdr  (pargana  LakhnMon)  and  flows  from  west  to  east  into  the  Thin  war. 
It  has  an  affluent  called  the  Panchmonf .  No  villages  of  any  note  are  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Alon,  and  the  country  through  which  it  passes  is  hilly  and 
wild.     This  unimportant  stream  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Hulon. 

AM  ARK  ANT  AK — A  hill  which,  though  lately  transferred  to  Rewi,  with 
the  Sohdgpdr  pargana,  naturally  forms  part  of  the  Bila^pdr  district.  It  attains 
an  altitude  of  3,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  has  a  very  pleasant  climate.  The 
objects  of  interest  are  the  temples  round  the  sources  of  the  sacred  Narbadd,  and 
the  waterfalls. 

AMARWATIA' — A  large  village  in  the  Chhindw&i  district,  once  the 
capital  of  the  pargana.  A  police  force  is  stationed  here,  and  there  is  a  pretty 
good  government  school.  Amarwdrfi  is  on  the  main  road  to  Narsinghpdr, 
and  is  about  fifty  miles  from  that  place.  The  population  amounts  to  over  a 
thousand  souls. 

A'MB — A  river  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  hills  eastward  of  Umrer  inthe 
Ndgpdr  district,  and,  flo^ng  past  the  town  of  Umrer,  reaches  the  Waingangd 
at  Ambhora  in  the  same  district. 

AMBA'GARH  CHAUKI' — ^A  zamlnddr{  situated  on  the  north-east  frontier 
of  the  Chdndd  district.  It  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  towards  the  Bdlpdr  side 
is  fairly  cultivated.  Most  of.  it  is,  however,  hilly,  and  large  tracts  are  covered 
with,  jungle.  Excellent  iron  ore  is  found  here.  Ambdgarh  is  inhabited  by 
Gonds,  with  a  sprinkling  of  GauUs ;  and  the  languages  spoken  are  the  Gondi 
and  the  Chhattfsgarhf  dialect  of  Hindi.  The  zamfnddr,  Umrdo  Singh,  is  the 
third  in  rank  of  the  Chdndd  chiefs,  and  resides  at  Chaukl,  twenty-two  miles 
north-east  of  Wairdgarh.  An  assistant  patrol  of  the  customs  department  is 
posted  at  the  village. 

A'MBGA'ON  is  the  north-eastern  pargana  of  the  Mdl  tahsll  in  the  Ohdndd 
district,  and  contains,  with  its  dependent  zamindaris  (exclucing  Ahlrf),  an  area 
of  about  1,212  square  miles.  It  ia  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Wairdgarh 
pargana,  east  by  Bastar,  south  by  Arpalli  with  Ghot,  and  west  by  the  Wain- 
gangd ;  and  contains  67  villages  and  4  zaminddrls.  It  is  hilly,  and,  except  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Waingangd,  consists  of  red  or  sandy  soil,  covered  with  dense 
jnngje.  It  is  much  intersected  with  tributaries  of  the  Wainsfangd,  the  largest 
of  which  are  the  Kdmen,  the  Potpurl,  and  the  Kurdr.  Its  staples  are  rice, 
jungle  produce,  and  taaar  silk ;  and  it  carries  on  considerable  trade  in  salt  with 
the  east  coast.  In  the  south  Telugd  is  chiefly  spoken,  which  pelds  to  Mardthd 
on  the  north;  but  the  traders  all  over  the  pargana  are  Telingas.  Of  the  agri- 
enltural  classes  the  most  numerous  are  Kunbis,  Kdpiwdrs,  and  Son  TeMs.  The 
principal  towns  are  Gtirhchiroli  and  Chdmursi;  and  the  village  of  Mdrkandl  is 
noted  for  its  ancient  and  beautiful  group  of  temples. 

A'MBGA'ON — A  village  in  the  Chdndd  district.  It  was  once  the  capital  of 
the  pargana,  but  is  now  a  dreary-looking  place,  consisting  of  a  hundred  huts, 
shut  in  by  dense  jungle.  It  has  two  ancient  temples,  one  dedicated  to 
Mahddeva,  and  the  other  to  Mahdkdli,  and  possesses  also  two  tanks. 
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A^MGA'ON — ^The  chief  place  in  the  chiefshipofthat  name  in  the  Bhandiira 
district.  It  has  a  large  weekly  market,  and  is  to  some  extent  an  entrepot  for 
goods  from  the  Khairdgarh  chiefship  in  lUfpdr.  Near  A'mg&on  itself  extend 
miles  of  low  rocky  jungle,  infested  with  panthers,  and  the  chiefship  generally  is 
rather  noted  for  the  number  of  man-eating  tigers  which  have  been  killed  within 
its  limits  from  time  to  time.  Kunbfs  preponderate  among  tho  population, 
as  the  zamind^  belongs  to  that  class.  The  climate  is  considered  un&vourable, 
and  the  well-water  is  usually  brackish.  The  chief  resides  with  his  adoptive 
mother  in  an  old  walled  enclosure,  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  fort,  and  he  is 
one  of  the  most  advanced  pupils,  and  chief  supporter  of  the  flourishing  govern- 
ment school  at  Amgdon.  There  are  some  curious  old  remains  of  massive  stone 
buildings  in  the  neighbourhood  at  a  place  called  Padmapdr,  but  their  origin 
is  unknown. 

A'MGA'ON — An  estate  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Bhandira  district, 
which  originally  formed  part  of  that  of  Kdmthd.  It  consists  of  fifty-three  villages, 
embracing  an  area  of  146  square  miles,  of  which  forty-seven  are  under  culti- 
vation.   The  population  numbers  21,543  souls. 

A'MLA"^ — ^A  village  in  the  Betdl  district,  situated  about  eighteen  miles  from 
Badndr  on  the  Chhindw&rd  road.  It  contains  368  houses,  with  a  population  of 
1 ,616  souls,  and  is  the  head-quarters  of  a  considerable  trade  in  brass  utensils. 
There  are  some  old  tombs,  said  to  be  those  of  6ond  kings. 

A'NDHALGA'ON — ^A  town  about  sixteen  miles  north-east  of  Bhanddra 
in  the  district  of  the  same  name.  It  had  a  population  by  the  last  census  of 
3}270  souls.  The  cotton  fabrics  manufactured  here  are  in  good  repute.  There 
is  a  large  and  flourishing  government  school  in  the  town,  and  conservancy  is 
carried  out  from  the  municipal  funds.  The  water-supply  is  good,  and  the  place 
is  considered  to  be  healthy. 

ANDHA'RI' — ^A  river  in  the  Gh&ndd  district ;  it  has  three  main  branches,  the 
first  rising  in  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Perzdgarh  hills,  the  second  near  Bhisf, 
and  the  third  in  the  Ghimilr  hills.  The  first  and  second  unite  at  Karamgdon, 
and 'are  joined  by  the  third  near  Jhdm ;  and  the  river  falls  into  the  Waingangi 
a  little  south  of  Gh&tkdl,  after  a  course  from  north  to  south,  measuring  in  a 
straight  line,  of  sixty-five  miles. 

ANDORI' — ^A  large  agricultural  village  in  the  Huzdr  tahsfl  of  the 
Wardh&  district,  containing  1,165  inhabitants,  and  standing  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  Wardhd  about  eighteen  miles  south  of  Wardhd  town.  Under  the  Mar£th& 
rule  it  gave  its  name  to  a  pargana,  but  the  kamdvisd^r  or  revenue  officer  in  charge 
held  his  court  at  W6ig6,on.    It  contains  a  village  school  and  a  police  outpost. 

ANHONr — In  the  Hoshangdbdd  district.  Here  is  a  hot  spring,  nearly 
due  north  of  the  Mah&deo  hiUs,  at  the  edge  of  the  outer  range,  which  divides  the 
Denw&  from  the  Narbadd  valley;  it  is  said  to  be  good  for  boils  and  skin 
diseases,  and  is  much  visited.  There  is  another  hot  spring  south-east  of  Anhoni, 
about  sixteen  miles  off,  known  as  Mah&ljhir,  which  is  said  to  be  too  hot  to  dip 
the  hand  into. 

A'NJI'-^A  town  in  the  Wardhd  subdivision  of  the  Wardhi  district,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Dh^m,  about  nine  miles  north-west  of  Wardht    It  was 

!^uite  a  small  village  until  the  time  of  the  BhonsM  rule,  when  the  present  mud 
ort  was  erected,  and  the  government  officials  exerted  themselves  to  attract 
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settlers.  It  then  became  the  principal  place  of  a  pargana ;  but  latterly  the 
kamdvisdar,  or  pargana  revenue  officer  under  the  Mardthd  rule,  held  his  court 
at  A'rvJ.  It  suffered  also  from  being  looted  by  the  Pindhdrfs.  The  population 
amounts  to  2,769  souls,  principally  cultivators,  with  a  few  weavers.  Octroi  is 
levied  here,  and  a  raised  weighing-place,  within  a  gravelled  enclosure,  for 
weighing  cotton,  has  been  constructed  out  of  the  municipal  funds.  A  good 
weekly  market  is  held  here  on  Thursdays ;  and  the  cloth  woven  and  dyed  in  the 
town  forms  a  chief  object  of  trade.  There  is  a  vernacular  town  school ;  and  the 
municipaliiy  maintain  their  own  town  police. 

ANKUSA' — ^A  village  in  the  Upper  Goddvari  district,  seventeen  miles 
from  Sironchd,  on  the  road  to  Dumagudem.  There  is  a  village  school  here. 
The  water-supply,  which  is  inferior,  is  derived  from  two  small  tsuaks  close  to  the 
village.     The  population  is  550,  chiefly  Telingas ;  one  shop. 

A'RANG^ — ^A  town  on  the  Mahdnadi,  in  the  Bdipdr  district,  comprizing 
1^044  houses  and  2,267  inhabitants.  It  has  declined  since  the  tahsflddr's  court 
was  removed  from  it  to  Rdfpdr,  about  1863.  There  are,  however,  a  good  number 
of  commercial  residents ;  and  a  large  trade  in  metal  vessels  is  carried  on. 
The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  is  very  productive,  but  the  population  is  scanty. 
The  town  contains  some  ruins  of  temples  and  old  tanks,  as  it  was  formerly  one 
of  the  seats  of  the  Haihai  Bansi  Rdjput  dynasty.  One  of  the  temples  is  Jain, 
and  believed  to  be  of  considerable  antiquity.  There  are  immense  groves  of 
mango  trees  around  A'rang,  in  which  tigers  to  the  present  day  occasionally 
take  up  their  abode ;  and  to  the  north  of  the  town  are  extensive  foundations  of 
brick  buildings,  showing  that  the  place  was  formerly  of  greater  extent  than  it 
Ls  at  present.  There  is  a  branch  dispensary,  with  a  native  doctor,  here ;  also 
an  assistant  patrol  of  the  customs  department. 

ARJUNI" — An  estate  in  the  Bhanddra  district,  consisting  of  ten  villages, 
traversed  l)y  the  Great  Eastern  road,  and  lying  about  twelve  miles  east  of  Sdkoll. 
It  has  an  area  of  13,889  acres,  of  which  2,633  are  cultivated.  The  population 
amounts  to  2,183  souls.  The  present  chief,  Anant  Rdm,  is  a  Gond  by  caste  : 
hence  this  class  preponderate.  The  village  of  Arjuni  is  the  chief  place  in-  this 
estate,  and  possesses  an  indigenous  school  and  a  government  police  post. 

ARM  OBI' — The  third  town  in  commercial  rank  in  the  Ghdndd  district, 
situated  in  the  Wairdgarh  pargana  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Waingangd,  about 
eighty  miles  north-east  of  Chdndd.  Arm6rf  manufactures  fine  and  coarse  cloth, 
country  carts,  and  tasar  thread ;  and  is  preeminently  a  mart  at  which  forest 
produce,  cattle,  and  iron  from  the  wild  eastern  tracts  are  exchanged  for  the 
commodities  of  the  western  countries.  Its  foreign  trade  is  with  Berdr,  Wardhd, 
Ndgpdr,  Bhanddra,  Ghhattisgarh,  Bastar,  and  the  eastern  coast,  and  during  the 
rains  it  carries  on  some  small  boat  traffic  on  the  Waingangd.  Octroi  is  levied 
in  the  town,  the  farm  of  which  for  1866-67  realized  Bs.  2,000.  It  possesses  a 
poKce  outpost,  and  government  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  a  handsome 
market-place  is  now  in  process  of  construction. 

ABPA'— A  stream  rising  in  the  rugged  range  north  of  Kendd  in  the 
Bildspdr  district.  After  pursuing  a  southerly  course  past  the  town  of  Bildspdr 
it  falls  into  the  Seo  near  a  village  called  TTrtam  in  the  same  district.  It  is  not 
navigable,  though  its  waters  are  to  some  extent  utilized  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 
In  the  dry  months  the  stream  is  very  insignificant,  but  during  the  monsoon  at 
floods  it  carries  a  large  volume  of  water. 
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ARPALLI'  (with  Ghot),  the  south-eastern  pargana  of  the  Mul  tahsfl  of 
the  Gh6nd&  district.  It  has  an  area  of  about  440  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  ou 
the  north  by  the  A'mbg&on  pargana  and  the  Pdwi  Mut^ndi  zaminddri^  ou  the 
east  by  Ahfri,  on  the  south  by  Ahiri  and  the  Pranhlta,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
WaingangS  and  A'mbgion.  The  formation  is  granitic  and  metamorphic ;  the 
typical  rocks  being  granite,  gneiss,  and  hornblende  schists,  through  which  ran 
masses  of  quartz,  evidently  metalliferous.  The  country  is  hilly,  aftbrding  count- 
less sites  for  irrigation-reservoirs,  and  is  watered  by  numerous  streams,  mauy 
of  which  are  fed  by  perennial  springs.  The  soil  is  chiefly  a  sandy  loam  richly 
impregnated  with  vegetable  mould,  for  hill,  plain,  and  valley  are  covered 
with  forest,  in  which  tendd,  mhowa,  achdr,  dfn,  dhaurd,  karam,  and  bamboo  are 
the  most  common,  while  teak  and  shlsham,  straight  but  of  small  girth,  are  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pranhitd  and  on  most  of  the  hill  spurs.  The  pargana 
contains  eighty- one  villages,  the  principal  being  Ghot,  which  is  a  thriving  place, 
with  a  considerable  stretch  of  sugarcane  fields ;  and  there  are  several  well-to-do 
villages  along  the  banks  of  the  Waingangd  andPranhlta  and  about  ArpalH ;  but 
excluding  these,  most  of  the  villages  in  the  pargana  are  mere  small  clearings 
tenanted  by  Mdrids. 

A'RVI' — A  town  in  the  Wardhd  district,  situated  near  the  head  of  the 
Wardhd  valley,  about  34  miles  north-west  of  Wardhd.  Under  the  Mardthd 
government  the  kamdvisddr  in  charge  of  the  A'nji  pargana  used  to  hold  court 
here,  and  now  it  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  A'rvi  tahsfl  and  police  circle.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  some  three  hundred  years  ago  by  Telang  Rdo  Wall,  and 
his  name  is  still  associated  with  the  place,  which  is  often  styled  at  length  A'rvi 
Telang  Rdo.  Hindds  claim  Telang  Rdo  as  a  Brdhman,  and  Mohammadans  as  a 
fellow-religionist  of  their  own :  hence  both  sects  worship  at  his  tomb,  which  ha.s 
been  converted  into  a  handsome  shrine  by  contributions  from  the  cotton 
merchants  and  other  townspeople.  AVvi  at  present  contains  8,256  inhabitants, 
of  whom  the  bulk  are  cultivators  and  day-labourers ;  but  there  are  also  294 
merchants,  besides  smaller  tradesmen,  578  oilmen,  and  249  weavers. 

The  following  statement  of  imports  and  exports  for  1868-69  shows  that  it 
is  a  considerable  trading  town  r^ — 
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Much  has  been  done  for  the  town  from  municipal  fundi^^  The  main  street, 
\s'hich  has  been  widened  and  metalled,  leads  into  a  market-place  recently  laid 
out,  whence  a  fine  broad  street  with  trees  on  each  side  leads  past  the  tahsflddr^s 
court-house  to  the  Wardhd  valley  road,  which  passes  through  the  outskirts  of 
the  town.  A  range  of  dispensary  buildings  has  been  constructed  after  the 
standard  plan,  and  a  substantial  sarii,  with  sets  of  rooms  for  European 
travellers,  has  been  commenced.  Then  a  metalled  cotton  yard  has  been  laid  out^ 
with  raised  platforms  for  weighing  cotton.  The  avenues  and  clumps  of  young 
trees  planted  have  been  well  tended,  and  already  begin  to  add  to  the  appearance 
of  the  town.  The  municipal  garden  is,  r.ext  to  that  at  head- quarters,  the  best 
in  the  district.  A'rvi  contains  more  substantial  houses  than  most  towns  in 
Wardhd,  even  the  huts  of  the  poor  being  generally  tiled.  There  is  an  Anglo- 
Vernacular  town  school  here,  which  is  well  attended;  and  the  municipality 
supports  a  conservancy  establishment. 

A'RVI' — A  revenue  subdivision  of  the  Wardhd  district,  havinc^  an  area 
of  868  square  miles,  with  489  villages,  and  a  population  of  110,595  according 
to  the  census  of  1866.  The  land  revenue  of  the  tahsil  for  1869-70  is 
Rs.  1,52,511. 

AS  ARALLI' — A  village  in  the  Upper  Goddvari  district,  twenty  miles  to  the 
east  of  Sironchd  on  the  road  to  Dumagudem.  The  road  from  this  to  Sironchd 
has  been  well  cleared.  There  is  a  village  school  here,  also  a  thatched  travellers' 
bungalow  west  of  the  village.  From  this  to  Somudr,  the  junction  of  the  Indrd- 
vati  and  Goddvari,  it  is  six  miles.  The  population  is  about  450.  The  water- 
supply  is  inferior,  there  being  one  well  only  and  a  small  tank.  Thei'e  is,  however, 
a  large  tank  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  west.  A  road  from  this  branches 
to  Bhupiilpatnam,  distant  about  twenty-five  milos  north-east.  Pdlki  bearers  can 
be  obtained  here  if  some  previous  notice  be  given.  A  ferry  is  open,  except  in 
the  rainy  season,  to  Palmild,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Goddvarl.  The  village 
itself  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Goddvarl. 

A'SHTI' — ^A  large  town  in  the  Wardhd  district,  containing  5,224  inhabi- 
tants. It  lies  18  miles  north  of  AVvi  and  52  miles  north-west  of  Wardhd,  just 
below  the  southern  offshoots  of  the  Sdtpurd  range.  It  is  an  old  town,  and 
tradition  says  that  it  was  thriving  at  the  time  when  the  Gaul  is  were  lords  of  the 
country,  but  that  when  their  rule  ended  the  place  went  to  waste.  The  Emperor 
Jahdngir  gave  the  A'shti,  A'mner,  Paundr,  and  Tal^gdon  (Berdr)  parganas  in 
jagir  to  Mohammad  Khdn  Nidzi,  an  Afghdn  noble  who  held  high  rank  both 
under  Jahdngir  and  his  predecessor.  He  restored  A'shti,  and  brought  the 
country  round  under  cultivation.  He  died  in  1037  Fasli,  or  241  years  ago, 
and  was  buried  at  A'shtl.  A  handsome  mausoleum  was  built  over  the  gra^'e  in 
the  Moghal  style.  Mohammad  Khdn  was  succeeded  by  Ahmad  Khdn  Niaz{, 
who  after  ruling  over  the  territories  above  mentioned  for  fourteen  years  died  in 
1061  Fasli.  A  similar  mausoleum  was  erected  over  his  tomb,  but  smaller  and  of 
inferior  workmanship.  The  two  stand  side  by  side  within  an  enclosure,  and  are 
the  sights  of  A'shti.  They  are  indeed  striking  monuments  of  art  to  find  in  such 
a  remote  spot  as  this.  After  the  death  of  Ahmad  Khdn  the  power  of  the  Nidzis 
gradually  declined ;  in  time  A^shti  itself  passed  from  their  hands  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Mardthd  officials,  and  now  nothing  remains  to  them  save  a 
few  rent-free  fields,  sufficient  merely  for  their  subsistence.  The  tombs  of 
their  ancestors  were  already  falling  into  disrepair  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the 
family,  when  they  were  taken  in  hand  by  the  district  authorities  as  worthy  objects 
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of  local  interest,  and  restored  from  municipal  funds.  Lately,  in  consideration 
of  the  past  history  of  the  family  and  the  local  respect  which  it  commands,  the 
Government  conferred  on  Nawdb  Wihid  Khdn,  one  of  its  representatives 
in  A  shtf,  the  powers  of  an  honorary  magistrate.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
are  agriculturists,  but  a  good  trade  is  carried  on  in  country  cloth,  grain,  sac- 
charine produce,  spices,  and  cotton.  The  municipal  income  has  been  expended 
on  various  works,  among  others  damming  the  stream  which  passes  through 
the  town,  so  as  to  retain  a  supply  of  water  through  the  hot  weather.  The  dam 
has  been  so  placed  as  to  bring  the  reservoir  just  below  the  height  on  which 
the  tombs  of  the  Nawdbs  stand,  and  the  effect  is  very  good ;  a  market-place 
has  also  been  levelled  to  the  left  of  this  reservoir,  and  the  weekly  n[iarket 
there  held  is  well  attended.  The  town  contains  an  Anglo-Vernacular  town 
school,  and  a  suitable  school-house  has  been  erected  after  the  standard  plan. 
There  is  also  a  police  station-house  under  a  head  constable. 

A^SHTI' — A  small  block  of  teak  forest  in  the  Wardhi  district,  which  from 
its  neighbourhood  to  well-populated  towns  has  been  much  exhausted.  The 
tract  has  been  reserved  as  a  State  Forest  more  in  view  to  preserve  the  large 
number  of  teak  saplings  on  the  ground  than  for  the  sake  of  any  valuable  timber 
which  it  now  contains. 

A'SmGARH — A  strong  fortress  situated  on  an  isolated  hill  in  the  S&tpur£ 
range ;  height  850  feet  from  the  base,  and  2,300  feet  above  the  sea  level ;  it  is 
twenty-nine  and  a  half  miles  south-west  from  Khandwd,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Nim^r  district,  and  is  situated  in  latitude  21°  26'  and  longitude  76®  20'. 

The  following  description  of  the  fortress,  which  holds  good  to  this  day,  is 
Description  of  the  fortress     given  by  Colonel  Blacker,  in  his  history  of  the 
of  A'sirgarh.  Mardthd  campaigps  of  1817  to  1819 : — 

'^  The  upper  fort  in  its  greatest  length  from  west  to  east  is  about 
eleven  hundred  yards,  and  its  extreme  br^uith  from  north  to  south  about 
six  hundred,  but  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  its  shape  the  area  will  not 
be  found  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  square  yards  (60  acres).  It 
crowns  the  top  of  a  detached  hill  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height ; 
and  round  the  foot  of  the  wall  enclosing  the  area  is  a  bluff  precipice  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  perpendicular  depth,  so  well 
scarped  as  to  leave  no  avenues  of  ascent  except  at  two  places.  To  fortify 
these  has  therefore  been  the  principal  care  in  constructing  the  upper  fort, 
for  the  wall  which  skirts  the  precipices  is  no  more  than  a  low  curtain, 
except  where  the  guns  are  placed  in  battery.  This  is  one  of  the  few  hill-forts 
possessing  an  abundant  supply  of  water  which  is  not  commanded  within 
common  range,  but  it  fully  participates  in  the  common  disadvantage  attend- 
ing similar  places  of  strength,  by  affording  cover  in  every  direction  to  the 
approaches  of  an  enemy  through  the  numerous  ravines  by  which  its  inferior 
ramifications  are  separated.  In  one  of  these  which  terminates  within  the 
upper  fort  is  the  northern  avenue,  where  the  hill  is  highest,  and  to  bar  the 
access  to  the  place  at  that  point,  an  outer  rampart,  containing  four  case- 
ments with  embrasures,  eighteen  feet  high,  as  many  thick,  and  one  hundred 
and  ninety  feet  long,  crosses  it  from  one  part  of  the  interior  wall  to  another, 
where  a  reentering  angle  is  formed  by  the  works.  A  sally-port  of  extraor- 
dinary construction  descends  through  the  rock  at  the  south-eastern 
extremity,  and  is  easily  blocked  on  necessity,  by  dropping  do¥m  materials 
at  certain  stages  which  are  open  to  the  top.  The  principal  avenue  of  the 
fort  is  on  the  south-west  side,  where  there  is  consequently  a  double  line 
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of  works  above^  the  lower  of  which,  twenty-five  feet  in  height^  runs  along 
the  foot  of  the  bluff  precipice^  and  the  entrance  passes  through  five  gate- 
ways by  a  steep  ascent  of  stone  steps.  The  masonry  here  is  uncommonly 
fine^  as  the  natural  impediments  are^  on  this  side^  least  difficulty  and  on  this 
account  a  third  line  of  works^  called  the  lower  fort,  embraces  an  inferior 
branch  of  the  hill  immediately  above  the  pettah.  The  wall  is  about  thirty 
feet  in  height^  with  towers,  and  at  its  northern  and  southern  extremities 
it  ascends  to  connect  itself  with  the  upper  works.  The  pettah,  which  is  by 
no  means  large,  has  a  partial  wall  on  the  southern  side,  where  there  is  a 
gate^  but  in  other  quarters  it  is  open  and  surrounded  by  ravines  and  deep 
hollows  extending  &r  in  every  direction.^^ 

The  chief  points  in  the  early  history  of  the  fort  and  surrounding  country 
will  be  found  in  the  article  on  the  Nim^r  district.  The  Mohammadan  historian 
Farishta*  states  that  the  fort  was  built  by  a  herdsman  named  A'sd  Ahfr,  who 
held  it  when  the  Mohammadans  conquered  the  country  (a.d.  1370),  and 
whose  ancestors  had  possessed  it  for  seven  hundred  years  previously.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  landholder  of  the  whole  surrounding  country,  and  to  have 
possessed  large  wealth  in  cattle  and  grain  stores.  But  it  seems  probable  that 
Farishta  invented  the  story  as  an  ingenious  etymological  explanation  of  the 
name  A^sfr.  A'si  Oauli  is  in  facta  fabulous  character  of  Western  India,  classed 
in  the  popular  idea  along  with  the  Pdndava  brothers ;  and,  as  all  old  forts  are 
attributed  by  tradition  to  the  pastoral  tribes,  who  doubtless  at  an  early  period 
occupied  India^  Farishta  probably  saw  no  harm  in  advancing  the  mythical 
A'sd  a  few  thousand  years  to  fit  his  story.  We  know  that  A^sir  was  in  fact 
occupied  by  Bdjputs  to  within  a  short  time  of  the  Mohammadan  invasion,  it 
being  frequently  mentioned  by  name  in  R&jput  poetry,  and  Al&-u-ddfn  having 
taken  it  from  the  Chauhdns  during  his  Deccan  raid  in  a.d.  1295  (vide  article 
"Nim4r'').t  Ab-ul-fazl,  whowrotea  few  years  before  Farishta,  says,  with  more 
probability,  that  when  the  Fdrdkfs  established  their  kingdom  of  Eh&ndesh 
there  were  only  a  few  people  in  A'sfrgarh,  which  was  a  place  of  worship  of 
Asvatthh&md.  It  is  so  still,  and  is  mentioned  as  such  m  the  Mahdbh^irat. 
A'sirgarh  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Fdrdkf  princes  of  Kh^desh  about  a.d.  1400, 
and  was  by  them  greatly  strengthened,  the  lower  fort  called  Malaigarh  having 
been  entirely  constructea  by  A'dil  Kh&a  I.  the  fourth  of  the  dynasty.  A'slrgarh 
was  frequently  the  safe  retreat  of  the  Fdrdkf  princes  when  their  territory  was 
invaded  by  the  different  independent  Mohammadan  kings  of  Gujarat  and  the 
Deccan.  It  remained  in  their  possession  for  200  years,  till  in  a.d.  1600  the 
great  Akbar,  emperor  of  Delhi,  conquered  M£lw£  and  Elidndesh,  taking  the  last 
of  the  F&rt!Uc(s,  Bah&dur  'Kh&n,  in  A^sfrgarh,  after  a  siege  which  is  thus 
described  by  the  historian  Farishta:^ — 

"  When  Akbar  Pddsh&h  arrived  at  M^dd  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
invading  the  Deccan,  Bah&dur  Ehdn  instead  of  adopting  the  policy  of  his 
father  in  relying  on  the  honour  of  Akbar,  and  going  with  an  army  to 
cooperate  with  him,  shut  himself  up  in  the  fort  of  A^sir  and  commenced 
preparations  to  withstand  a  siege.  To  this  end  he  invited  fifteen  thou- 
sand persons,  including  labourers,  artizans,  and  shopkeepers,  into  the  place, 
and  filled  it  with  horses  and  cattle  in  order  that  they  might  serve  for  work. 


*  Briggs'  Fariilita,  vol.  iv.  p.  287.    Ed.  1829. 

t  Aln-i-Akbari  History  of  Siiba  Dades. 

X  Briggs'  Farishta,  yol.  iv.  p.  325.    Ed.  1829. 
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and  eyentnally  for  food  and  other  purposes.  When  Akbar  P&dfih£h  heard 
of  these  prooeedings  he  sent  orders  to  ISh&a  Eh^^  and  to  prince  D&oiiU 
'HLmi  to  continne  the  siege  of  Alunadnagar,  while  he  himself  marched  to 
the  south  and  oconpied  BnrUuiptir,  leaving  one  of  his  generals  to  hesiege 
A^sir.  The  blockade  of  this  fortress  oontinned  for  a  length  of  time  till 
the  air  became  fetid  from  filthi  and  an  epidemic  disease  raged,  cansed  by 
the  nnmber  of  cattle  which  daily  died.  At  this  period  a  report  was  spread, 
and  generally  believed  in  by  the  earrison,  that  Akbar  had  the  power  of 
reducing  forts  by  necromancy,  and  that  magicians  accompanied  him  for  that 
purpose.  BaMdur  Khfin,  believing  that  nis  misfortmies  arose  from  the 
abovementioned  cause,  took  no  means  to  counteract  the  evils  by  which  he 
was  surrounded.  He  neither  gave  orders  for  the  removal  of  the  dead  catUe^ 
for  the  establishment  of  hospitals,  nor  for  sending  out  useless  persons,  till 
at  length  the  soldiers,  worn  out,  became  quite  careless  on  duty,  and  the 
Moghals  stormed  and  carried  the  lower  fort  called  Malaigarh.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  infatuation  of  Bahidur  Eh&i,  who,  although  he  had  ten 
years'  grain,  and  money  to  an  enormous  amount,  still  kept  the  troops  in 
arrears ;  and  they,  seeing  that  no  redress  was  to  be  expected,  resolved  to 
Sjsize  him  and  deliver  hun  over  to  Akbar  P&dshih.  Before  this  project 
was  carried  into  effect  Bahfidur  Eh&i  discovered  the  plot,  and  consulted 
hia  officers,  who  all  agreed  that  it  was  too  late  to  think  of  a  remedy.  The 
pestilence  raged  with  great  fdry,  the  troops  were  completely  exhausted, 
and  nothing  remained  but  to  open  negotiations  for  the  surrender  of  the  fort, 
on  condition  that  the  lives  of  the  garrison  should  be  spared,  and  that  they 
should  march  out  with  their  proper^.  The  terms  were  acoeded  to,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  propositions  regarding  the  EMn's  private  pro- 
perty, all  of  which  fell  into  the  king's  hands ;  and  Bah&dur  Elhan,  the  last 
loofl  ^^  ^®  F&r&i  dynas^,  humbled  himself  before  the 

a!d."  1699  *^^^®  o^  ^^^  Pidshfli  in  A.  H.  1008. ;  while  the 

impregnable  fortress  of  A'sfr,  with  ten  years^  pro- 
visions, and  countless  treasures,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror*^' 

A  vainglorious  inscription  cut  in  the  rock  near  the  main  gateway  records 
the  event  above  described,  but  gives  the  date  with  more  correctness  A.H.  1009 
(a.d.  1600). 

After  this  the  fort  appears  to  have  remained  quietly  in  the  possession  of 
the  Delhi  Emperors  up  to  the  invasion  of  their  kingdom  by  uie  Mar&th&s. 
Another  inscription  near  the  large  tank  in  the  fort  commemorates  the  building 
of  the  great  mosque  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Sh&h  JaMn.  This  mosque 
has  two  elegant  minarets,  but  no  cupolas — a  feature  peculiar  to  mosques  in  iliis 
part  of  the  country.  It  is  now  used  as  a  European  barrack.  Another  inscrip- 
tion is  near  the  first-mentioned  one  at  the  south-west  gate.  It  records  the 
transfer  (apparently  peaceful)  of  the  place  to  the  power  of  Aurangzeb  after 
deposing  hiis  filler  and  murdering  his  elder  brother  in  a.d.  1660. 

Another  record  of  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb  is  to  be  found  in  an  inscription 
on  the  large  ffun  on  the  south-west  bastion.  This  piece  is,  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  native  gun-casting,  and  was  made  at  Burh&npdr  in  the  year  1663. 
It  is  made  of  a  kind  of  gun  metal  containing  a  veir  large  proportion  of  copper 
(probably  the  '' ashtdh&tu,''  which  was  composed  of  eight  metals,  including 
silver  and  gold).    The  casting  has  been  made  on  a  hollow  core  of  iron  welded 
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in  ribands,  wbich  now  forms  the  bore  of  the  piece.     Its  principal  dSmensiona 
are  the  following : — 

Feet.  Incbet. 

Length,  mnzsle  to  breech 12  9 

Do.        do.    to  trunnions    ...       7  3 

Girth  at  breech 8  2| 

Do.  in  front  of  trannion 6  6 

Do.  at  mnzzle    ,.      5  7 

Diameter  of  bore 0  81 

The  calibre  is  therefore  somewhat  larger^  while  the  length  is  considerably 
greater  than  those  of  the  68-ponnders  of  the  Rritish  service.  Its  weight 
cannot  be  less  than  seven  tons. 

The  gon  is  elaborately  ornamented  in  relief  with  Persian  inscriptions  and 
acroU  work  commencing  from  the  mnzzle  }  the  inscriptions  run  thus — 

1.  ''When  the  sparks  of  sorrow  issue  firom  me^  life  deserts  the  body, 
as  grief  Mis  on  the  world  when  flames  issue  from  the  fiery  zone.'' 

2.  Aurangzeb's  seal^  with  his  full  title,  ^'Abal  Muzafiar  Mohfyuddfn 
Mohammad  Aurangzeb^  Sh^  GhiiAJ' 

8.     ''  Made  at  Burhfinptlr  in  the  year  1074  a.h.''  (a.d.  1663). 

4.  "  The  gun  '  Mulk  Haibats ' ''  (terror  of  the  country). 

5.  ''  In  the  rule  of  Mohammad  Husen  Arab.'' 


if 


6.    ''A  ball  of  85  seers,  and  1 2  seers  of  powder,  Shdh  Jah&ni  weight. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  an  iron  shot  fitting  the  bore  would  weigh  about 
70  lbs.,  so  that  the  shot  used  must  have  been  either  hollow  or  made  of  some 
light  stone. 

This  mi^^ficent  old  gun  has  long  lain  uncared-for  on  the  ground  in  the 
south-western  bastion,  but  orders  have  now  been  received  for  its  removal  to 
England,  to  be  placed  in  the  museum  of  artilleiy  at  Woolwich.  A  breech-loading 
wall-piece  was  also  found  on  A'sirgarh,  and  now  lies  in  the  Eliandwfi  public 
garden.  It  is  of  about  one  lb.  calibre^  The  breech-loading  apparatus  is  lost, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  on  the  simple  plan  oommon  in  ancient  breech-loaders 
of  all  countries,  namely,  a  detachable  chamber  introduced  into  a  slot  in  the  side 
of  the  gun,  and  kept  in  position  by  a  wedge  or  bolt.  An  inscription  on  it 
states  that  it  was  placed  in  the  fort  in  a.d.  1589  by  Ali  Sh&h  Fdrdki. 

In  A.D.  1760  the  fort  passed  by  treaty  into  the  hands  of  the  Peshwd  Bij( 
lUo,  and  in  1778  it  was  acquired  firom  him  by  treaty  by  Mah&dji  Sindi^.  In 
A.D.  1803  it  was  taken  with  little  resistance  from  DaulatBfio  Sindi^  by  a  detach- 
ment of  General  Wellesley's  army  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Assaye  ;  but  on 
peace  being  concluded  with  the  Marfith&s  in  the  same  year  it  was  again  made 
over  to  Sindi4  It  was  a  second  time  besieged  by  the  British  in  a.d.  1819,  its 
castellan  having  ^ven  shelter  to  A'p£  Sdhib  the  ez-r£j&  of  N^gpdr,  and  of  the 
famous  Pindh&r  chief  Chitd.  After  an  investment  of  twenty  days  the  fort 
capitulated,  and  during  this  siege  A'sirgarh  saw  perhaps  the  only  real  fighting 
that  had  occurred  in  l£e  course  of  its  history.  The  following  description  of  the 
siege  is  extracted  from  Thornton's  History  of  India*  : — 

•  Vol.  iv.  p.  673.    Ed.  1843. 
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''  The  forces  assigned  to  the  attack  on  the  pettah  were  ordered  to 
assemble  at  midnight  on  the  1 7th  of  March^  and  to  move  a  short  time 
afterwards.  The  column  of  attack^  commanded  by  Lieut.  Colonel  Fraser, 
of  the  Bojal  Scots^  consisted  of  five  companies  of  that  regiment,  the  flank 
companies  of  His  Majesty^s  30th  and  67th  foot  and  of  the  Madras  European 
regiment^  five  companies  of  the  first  battalion  of  the  12th  Madras  native 
infantry^  and  a  detail  of  sappers  and  miners.  The  reserve  under  Major 
Dalrymple^  of  His  Majesty's  SOth^  was  composed  of  the  companies  of  that 
regiment  not  employed  in  the  column  of  attack^  one  company  of  the  Sing's 
67th^  one  of  the  Madras  European  regiment^  and  nine  companies  of  native 
infantry  from  the  1st  battalion  of  the  7th  regiment^  the  first  battalion 
of  the  12th^  and  the  second  battalion  of  the  17th,  with  detachments  from 
the  2nd  and  7th  Madras  native  cavalry^  and  four  horse  artillery  guns.  The 
attacking  column  advanced  along  a  nili  running  parallel  to  the  works 
on  the  southern  side^  till  arriving  within  a  convenient  distance  of  the 
pettah^  they  made  a  rush  for  the  gate,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  it.  The 
reserve  in  the  meantime^  in  two  parties,  occupied  points  in  the  n£l&  by 
which  the  column  of  attack  advanced,  and  in  another  running  parallel  suffi- 
ciently near  to  allow  of  their  rendering  eventual  support.  Sir  John  Malcolm 
had  been  directed  to  distract  the  enemy's  attention  by  operations  on  the 
northern  side,  and  the  duty  was  performed  by  a  force  composed  of  the  Srd 
cavalry,  the  second  battalion  of  the  6th  regiment  Madras  native  infantry, 
and  the  first  battalion  of  the  14th,  the  first  battalion  of  the  8th  regiment  of 
Bombay  native  infantry,  six  howitzers,  and  two  horse  artillery  guns.  The 
town  was  carried  very  expeditiously,  and  with  small  loss,  the  troops  finding 
immediate  cover  in  the  streets.  In  the  course  of  the  day  a  battery  for  six 
light  howitzers  was  completed  on  the  pettah,  and  directed  against  the  lower 
fort.  On  the  night  of  the  19th  March  the  enemy  made  a  sally  upon  one 
of  the  British  posts  which  was  considerably  advanced,  but  were  soon 
repulsed.  In  the  course  of  the  same  night  a  battery  of  eight  heavy  guns 
was  completed.  On  the  20th  at  daybreak  its  fire  opened,  and  by  the 
evening  had  effected  a  formidable  breach  in  the  lower  fort,  besides  inflict* 
ing  serious  injury  on  some  of  the  upper  works.  On  that  evening  the  enemy 
made  another  aallj  into  the  pettah  and  gained  the  main  street.  They  were 
repulsed,  but  success  was  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  Colonel  Eraser,  who 
fell  in  the  act  of  rallying  his  men.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st  an  acci- 
dental explosion  in  the  rear  of  the  breaching  battery  proved  fatal  to  twa 
native  officers  and  about  a  hundred  men.  The  disaster  did  not  extend  to 
the  battery,  which  continued  firing  with  good  effect.  In  the  afkemoon  a 
mortar  battery  was  completed,  and  some  shells  were  thrown  from  it.  For 
several  days  little  occurred  deserving  report,  except  the  erection,  on  the 
night  of  the  24th,  of  another  battery,  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  to  the 
left  of  the  breaching  battery.  Two  other  batteries  were  subsequently 
erected — one  on  the  south  side,  to  breach  in  a  second  place  the  lower  fort ; 
the  other  designed  to  silence  a  large  gun  *  on  the  north-east  bastion  of  the 
upper  fort. 

*  "  This  gun  is  said  to  have  been  an  enormous  gun-metal  piece  cast  at  Burhinpdr,  and  to 
have  been  thrown  over  the  battlements  after  the  siege,  and  sold  as  old  metal.  A  stone  shot  said 
to  have  belonged  to  it  measures  21  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighs  about  450  lbs.  The  gun  would 
therefore  be  (with  reference  to  iron  shot)  technically  a  1300-pounder.  This,  however,  is  stilt 
only  half  the  size  of  the  great  gun  of  Bij&p6r  in  the  Deccan,  cast  in  a.d.  1549.  The  French 
traveller  Bemier  states  that  Aurangzeb  had  French  artillerists  in  his  army  about  the  time  these 
guns  were  cast,  so  that  they  may  not  be  wholly  the  product  of  indigenous  skill." 
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"  On  the  29tli  two  batteries  were  constructed  for  an  attack  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  fort. 

"  On  the  following  morning  the  enemy  abandoned  the  lower  fort,  which 
was  immediately  occupied  by  the  British  troops.  The  batteries  which  had 
been  solely  directed  against  the  lower  fort  were  now  disarmed,  and  the 
guns  removed  from  the  pettah  into  the  place  which  their  fire  had  reduced. 
In  the  situation  which  had  been  gained  the  firing  against  the  upper  fort 
was  speedily  resumed  from  various  batteries,  aided  by  others  below.  This 
continued  for  several  days,  and  so  many  shot  had  been  fired  that  a  defici- 
ency besfan  to  be  feared,  and  a  reward  was  ofiered  by  the  besiecrers  for 
biinging^k  to  the  camp  the  shot  previouslj  ezpendea.  This  expedient 
stimulated  the  activity  of  the  hordes  of  followers  which  hover  about  an 
eastern  camp,  and  succeeded  in  producing  an  abundant  and  reasonable 
supply.  The  operations  of  the  siege  were  vigorously  pursued  till  the  5th 
of  April,  when  Yaswantrdo  Ldr  expressed  a  wish  to  negotiate.  Some 
intercourse  took  place,  but  the  efibrts  of  the  besiegers  so  far  from  being 
slackened  were  increased.  On  the  8th  Yaswantrdo  L&r  repaired  to  General 
Doveton^s  head-quarters,  to  endeavour  to  procure  terms,  but  in  vain,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  9th  a  British  party  took  possession  of  the  upper  fort, 
the  garrison  descending  into  the  pettah,  and  grounding  their  matchlocks 
in  a  square  of  British  troops  formed  for  their  reception.^' 

Since  then  the  fort  of  A'sfrgarh  has  remained  in  British  possession.  It  is 
generally  garrisoned  by  a  wing  of  native  infantry  and  two  companies  of 
Europeans.  There  is  no  artillery,  heavy  or  light,  on  the  fort,  except  the  old 
guns  already  mentioned.  A  gun-road  up  to  the  fort  is,  however,  about  to  be 
constructed.  It  is  about  seven  miles  from  the  station  of  Gh&ndni  on  the 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  Bailway.  The  road  passes  through  thick  jungle  the 
whole  way,  and  has  been  put  in  tolerable  order.  As  a  place  of  residence  the 
fort  is  very  healthy.  The  approximate  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  77^ 
or  3°  lower  than  on  the  plains  of  Nimdr.     The  nights  are  always  cool  and 

Pleasant.  It  has  some  other  attractions.  It  commands  a  fine  view  over  the 
'apt(  valley.  There  is  excellent  shooting  to  be  had  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
very  fair  grapes  are  grown  round  the  foot  of  the  hill.  But  on  the  whole  life  on 
the  hill  is  generally  found  decidedly  tedious. 

ASLA'NA' — A  large  village,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Son^r  in  the  Damoh  district,  and  about  thirteen  miles  north-west  of  Damoh 
town.  The  river  here  forms  a  natural  *'  doh  '^  or  pool,  which  is  always  filled  with 
water  and  overshadowed  by  trees.  This  part  of  the  river,  extending  for  some 
three  miles,  equals  in  scenery  any  part  of  the  Damoh  district.  The  town  contains 
395  houses,  and  a  population  estimated  at  about  1,500  souls.  The  inhabitants 
are  mostly  Br^hmans  of  respectable  family  (said  to  be  descended  from  the 
former  Chaudharis,  or  town  officers  of  Damoh),  and  Chh(p&s,  or  cloth-printers. 
The  cloth  printed  here  has  a  wide  sale.  There  is  a  government  school  here, 
and  a  good  ferry  across  the  river. 

ASODA' — A  perennial  stream  which  rises  in  the  A'njf  pargana  of  the 
Wardhfi  district,  and  flowing  near  Deoli  and  Allpdr  joins  the  Wardhi  below 
Khdngdon. 

A'TNER — A  village  in  the  Betiil  district,  lies  due  south  of  the  civil  station 
Badndr,  and  contains  441  houses,  with  a  population  of  1,938  souls.  There 
is  a  large  weekly  bazdr  held  here,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  the 
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Ber&ra.    A'tner  possesses  a  police  station-honse^  a  brancl:  dispensary,  and  a 

food  school.    It  is  also  the  head-quarters  of  an  assistant  patrol  of  the  customs 
epartment.    There  are  the  remains  of  an  old  Mar&thi  fort  here^  and  fine 
squared  stone  is  even  now  dug  out  of  it. 

A'UNDHI'^— A    portion    of  the    Fin&h&cea  zamindiri   m  the  Ghindi 

district. 
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BA'BAI — A  flourishing  village  in  the  Hoshang^b&d  district  on  the  high' 
road  to  Jabalpdr,  sixteen  miles  east  of  Hoshang&b&d^  with  an  excellent 
weekly  market.  The  road  to  the  Bigri  railway  station  (six  miles  distant) 
branches  off  at  this  place.     There  is  a  neat  school-house  and  a  police  outpost. 

BADNU'B — ^The  head-quarters  of  the  district  of  BetlSl^  consisting,  besides 
the  European  houses,  of  two  h&z&ts.  The  largest,  the  K6thf  B6a^,  has  521 
houses,  with  a  population  of  2,015  souls.  The  Sadar  B4zfr,  on  the  Maehni, 
contains  192  houses,  with  a  populatiDn  of  about  728  souls.  Both  hiz6x^  are 
well  kept,  and  have  lately  been  much  improved  by  having  good  roads  made 
through  them.  The  pubUc  buildings  are  the  commissioner's  court-hoose,  the 
district  court-house,  the  jail,  the  tahsu  and  police  statio»4iouse,  two  government 
school-houses,  one  for  males  and  the  other  for  females,  the  post  oflice,  the 
dispensary,  and  the  government  central  distillery.  There  is  a  good  sar&i  for 
native  travellers,  and  a  dfik  bungalow  for  Europeans  and  Natives  who  choose  to 
pay  the  usual  fees.  Not  far  from  Badndr  is  ^Sherli,  the  former  residence  of 
the  Gond  rijis,  where  there  is  an  old  fort,  now  in  ruins,  which  used  to  be  held 
by  them. 

BA'GH — ^A  river  which  rises  in  the  hills  near  Chichgarh  in  the  Bhand&ra 
district,  and  flows  north  until  it  meets  with  another  stream  of  the  same  name,, 
when,  turning  to  the  west,  it  forms  the  southern  border  of  the  Bffl£gh£t  district. 
Eventually  it  empties  itself  into  the  Waingangd  at  Satona  in  tj^e  Bhandfoa 
district.  It  is  not  navigable  during  the  rains,  owing  to  a  barrier  of  rocks  within 
ten  miles  of  its  mouth,  the  removal  of  which  has  been  commenced. 

BAGHBA^JI'— A  village  in  the  Jabalpdr  district,  about  eight  miles  to  the* 
south-east  of  Majhgaw^n.    Here  the  iron  sand  called  dhao  is  smelted. 

B  A'GB  A'— *0n  the  Tawii  river  in  the  Hoshang^b&d  district ;  is  a  little  fortress 
of  the  r^j&s  who  formerly  ruled  part  of  the  valley  below  the  spur  of  the  S&tpuris 
on  which  the  fort  stands,  and  who  seem  to  have  been  extinguished  by  the 
earlier  Mar&th&  invasions. 

B AHA'DURPUTl— A  town  in  Nimfr,  four  miles  west  of  Burh&iptir,  was 
built  by  BaMdur  Kh&n,  the  last  of  the  Fdrdkf  dynasty  of  Ehfindesh,  about  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  supplied  by  water  by  an  aqueduct  led  under 
the  ground  from  the  neighbouring  hills  in  the  manner  descril^d  in  the  article 
'^  Burh&ipdr.''  The  old  Deccan  road  passes  through  this  place,  and  there  is 
a  staging  bungalow,  now  shut  up.  Bahddurpdr  has  a  Hindi  government  school, 
a  population  of  1,500,  and  a  weekly  market  held  on  Sunday. 

BAHMANGA'ON— An  estate  in  the  Bdldghdt  district,  held  by  a  represen- 
tative of  a  branch  of  the  Bargdon  family,  and  consisting  of  four  villages  only, 
eighteen  miles  south-east  of  Biirhd. 
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BAHMANP — A  large  village  in  the  Mandla  district.  It  is  on  the  direct 
road  to  Seonf,  and  sitnated  in  the  most  popnlooB  part  of  the  district.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  agpricnltural^  but  a  large  number  of  them  obtain  their 
living  by  carrying  grain  and  salt  to  and  from  Seonl  and  Mandla^  and  in  other 
directions^  on  droves  of  pack-bnllocks.  There  are  a  school  and  a  police  station 
here. 

BAIHAB — ^A  town  in  the  BdUgh&t  district,  sitnated  about  fifteen  miles  east 
of  Farasw&rd^  in  what  may  be  called  the  east  centre  of  the  uplands.  It  has  a 
good  market  every  Monday.  There  is  a  police  outpost  here.  About  a  mile  to 
the  north  of  the  town  are  some  old  temples  which  are  worth  visiting. 

BAIRMA' — ^A  river  in  the  Damoh  district  which  rises  in  the  Vindhya 
Tange  at  an  elevation  of  1,700  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  source  is  a  small  pond  or 
tank  in  the  Gond  village  of  Bargf.  It  has  a  north-easterly  course  of  about 
110  miles,  and  falls  into  the  Sondr  (or  receives  that  river)  on  the  right  bank  in 
lat.  24°  20',  long.  79°  55'.  About  ten  miles  below  the  junction  the  united  rivers 
enter  the  Ken,  The  slope  of  the  bed  is  700  feet,  or  about  seven  feet  per  mile ; 
its  velocity  is  therefore  considerable.  The  principal  places  on  its  banks  are 
Deorf,  Hatrf,  Nautd,  Jujh&r,  and  Qais&b&d. 
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A    district    in  the    Central    Provinces,  which    was,    as    a    temporary 
^        .  ,      .    .  measure   for  two    years,   constituted  a  separate 

^  charge  and  attached  to  the  Ndgpdr  division   in 

1867.  It  may  be  briefly  described  as  consisting  of  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  central  plateau,  which  divides  the  province  from  east  to  west,  supple- 
mented to  the  south  by  a  rich  lowland  tract  lying  in  the  valley  of  the  Wain- 
gangfi.  The  highlands  of  Bil&gh&t,  formerly  known  as  the  Bifgarh  Bichhi^ 
tract,  though  peculiarly  rich  in  natural  resources,  had  lain,  perhaps  for  centuries, 
desolate  and  neglected,  owing  to  their  remote  position  and  the  difficulty  of 
access  to  them,  when  it  was  determined  in  1866  to  open  them  out  to  the  indus- 
trious and  enterprising  peasantry  of  the  Waingangd  valley.  To  accomplish 
this  object  the  parganas  of  Dhansud,  Ldnjf,  and  fiatt^  were  taken  from  the 
Bhand&ra  district  and  added  to  the  high  country  of  B&(garh  Bichhid  and  the 
Mau  t&lnka  of  Seonf ;  and  the  whole  tract  was  placed  under  a  district  officer 
resident  at  Bdrh&  on  the  Waingangd.  The  new  district  is  now  bounded  as 
follows  .• — On  the  south  by  the  B^gh  nadi ;  on  the  west  by  the  Waingangd ;  on 
the  north  by  the  Jabalpdr  and    Chhattisgarh  road  and  an   imaginary  line 
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leaving  that  road  between  Bichlud  and  the  Chilpightt,  and  joining  the  Wain- 
ganga  near  the  place  where  its  course  changes  from  east  to  souths  about 
sixty  miles  north  of  the  junction  of  the  B^gh  nadi ;  and  on  the  east  by  the 
feudatory  states  of  E^warddand  Khair&garh.  It  lies  between  21^  25' and 
22^  30'  north  latitude,  and  80°  5'  and  81°  east  longtitude.  Its  extreme 
length  is  about  seventy-five  miles  from  north  to  souths  and  extreme  breadth 
sixty-five  miles  from  east  to  west; 

None  of  the  country  which  now  forms  B&Mgh&t  was  much  known  until 
quite  a  recent  period,  llie  plains  of  Ssiti,  the  best  cultivated  portion  of  the 
district,  have,  it  is  believed,  been  first  brought  properly  under  cultivation  within 
the  present  century ;  and  the  B&(garh  Bichhid  tract  with  the  Mau  t&luka  after 
relapsing  from  the  little  prosperity  they  may  have  enjoyed  during  the  best 
days  of  the  Gond  dynasty  of  Mandla,  were,  it  is  said,  first  taken  in  hand  by  one 
Lachhman  N&ik  about  forty  years  ago.  But  it  was  not  until  Captain  Thomson 
(then  deputy  commissioner  of  Seonf )  examined  and  reported  on  Rdfgarh  Bichhi£ 
in  January  1863  that  its  condition  and  resources  came  prominently  to  notice. 

Geog^phicd  description.  ,,     (^gmpHcdly  the   district  is  composed  of 

'^  three  distinct  parts,  viz : — 

1st, — ^The     southern     lowlands,    comprising     the    parganas    of   Hatti, 
Dhansud,  and  Ldnji. 

2nd. — The  long  narrow  valley,  known  as  the  Mau  tfiuka,  lying  to  the  north 
of  Samdpdr  between  the  hills  and  ike  Waingangfi  river. 

Srd, — ^The  lofty  plateau  on  which  is  situated  the  Rdfgarh  Bichhi^  tract. 

The  first  portion  is  a  slightly  undulating  plain,  comparatively  well  culti[- 
vated,  and  drained  by  the  Waingang^,  B£gh,  Deo,  Ghisri,  and  Son  rivers.  On 
its  northern  and  north-eastern  edge  it  is  fringed  with  a  belt  of  forest,  which 
extends  fr^m  one  to  five  miles  from  the  base  of  the  hUls ;  and  at  various  places 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  which  form  its  southern  and  western  borders, 
are  small  patches  of  jungle ;  but  elsewhere  the  country  is  so  open  that  a  clear 
view  of  the  lulls  can  be  obtained  from  nearly  any  spot  on  the  edge  of  the  boun- 
dary streams.  The  quality  of  the  land  varies  firom  the  water-scoured  soil  on 
the  banks  of  the  Waingangd  to  the  rich  alluvial  black  deposits  found  in  the 
valleys  and  near  the  hills* 

The  second  portion  is  a  long,  narrow,  irregular-shaped  lowland  tract, 
composed  of  a  series  of  small  valleys  intersected  by  light  micacious  granite  hill 
rAnges  and  peaks,  covered  with  dense  jungle,  and  trending  generally  from 
north  to  south.  From  the  main  range  to  the  Waingangi  the  breadth  varies 
from  five  to  twenty  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Waingangd,  and  its  tributaries, 
the  Nahrd,  Masm&r,  M&hkiri,  and  Usk&l.  The  soil  is  as  a  rule  of  somewhat 
inferior  quality,  and  requires  a  full  supply  of  water  to  produce  good  crops ;  bat 
to  counterbahmce  this  drawback,  the  facilities  for  irrigation,  furnished  by  the 
undulating  surface  of  the  soil,  and  the  proximity  of  the  hills  with  their  perennial 
streams,  are  immense. 

The  third  is  a  vast  undulating  plateau  broken  into  numerous  valleys  by 
irregular  ranges  of  hills,  running  generally  from  east  to  west.  The  gener^ 
level  of  these  valleys  is  about  800  or  900  feet  above  the  plains  below,  and  nearly 
2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  these  highlands  is 
covered  with  dense  jungle.     Jji  a  few  places,  such  as  around  Bhirf,  Jrarafiw^a, 
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Baihar,  and  Bhlmlat,  there  are  a  few  villages  worthy  of  the  name,  but  most  of  the 
other  inhabited  spots  are  mere  specks  in  the  jungle,  collections  of  ten  or  twelve 
Gond  or  Baiga  huts,  which  remain  for  about  two  years,  and  are  then  burnt  by 
their  inhabitants,  who  migrate  to  other  places  in  search  of  virgin  soil.  The 
quality  of  the  soil  of  this  tract  is  extremely  varied,  and  ranges  from  the  richest 
alluvium  to  the  stony  unculturable  soil  found  in  proximity  to  the  higher  peckks. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  in  detail  the  hills  of  the  district,  as  the  greater 
gjll^  portion  of  it  is  composed  entirely  of  hill  country. 

The  highest  points  in  the  district  are  the  peaks 
above  L&ij(,  which  are  about  2,300  or  2,500  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  Tepfigarh 
hill,  about  2,600  feet  above  the  sea;  and  the  Bhains%hit  range,  which  in  places 
cannot  be  much  less  than  3,000  feet  above  the  sea.  In  the  plains  of  Dhansui, 
Hatt^  and  L&njt  there  are  no  hills,  and  in  the  Man  tdluka  there  are  none 
worthy  of  particular  mention. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Wsdngang^,  with  its  tributaries  the  B&gh, 
|..  d  T    k  Nahr£,  and  Uskdl,  and  some  smaller  streams,  such 

as  the  Masmdr,  the  M&hk^d)  &c.,  and  the  few 
tributaries  of  the  Narbad^,  which  drain  a  portion  of  the  upper  plateau,  viz.  the 
Banjar,  Hflon,  and  Jamdni^.  There  are  no  lakes  in  Bdldghat  worthy  of  mention ; 
small  tanks,  however,  which  hold  water  just  sufficient  to  irrigate  the  rice  crops 
at  the  end  of  the  monsoon,  and  to  supply  the  village  cattle  with  water  during 
the  hot  months,  abound.  In  many  cases  the  tanks  are  purposely  and  completely 
emptied  soon  after  the  rains,  and  rabi  crops  are  sown  in  their  beds. 

The  forests  of  BSl&gh&t  are  very  extensive.     In  the  low  country  the  bases 
J,  ^^  of  the  lulls  are  fringed  with  jungle,  containing 

timber  of  various  finds,  but  not  of  any  great 
value.  On  the  banks  of  the  Waingang^  are  scattered  patches  of  teak ;  and  in 
various  other  places  in  the  plains  are  isolatediungles,  containing  stunted  timber 
and  grass.  On  the  Deo,  near  the  village  of  Bhagatpdr,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Son,  between  L^njf  and  Bij^garh^  and  at  Bijdgarh  itself,  are  found  the  large 
katang  bamboos,  the  specimens  of  which  shown  at  the  Ndgpdr  and  Jabalpdr 
exhibitions  measured  about  ninety  feet  in  length.  Above  the  ghits  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  forests.  At  the  north-east  comer  is  situated 
the  large  sdl  forest  reserve  of  TopW,  where,  according  to  Major  Pearson, ''  the 
"  trees  are  truly  magnificent,  many  of  them  measuring  three  feet  in  diameter, 
''  and  having  a  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet.^'  From  Topld  to  Bhimldt  and 
Baihar,  s&l  is  very  abundant.  But  little  teak  of  value  is  now  to  be  found  in  these 
forests.  On  the  Jamdni^,  near  BhfmMt,  some  3,000  trees  are  still  standing,  but 
of  these  about  forty  per  cent  are  as  yet  less  than  three  feet  in  circumference, 
and  not  fit  for  the  market. 

These  forests  are  tenanted  by  wild  animals  *  of  all  kinds,  from  the  bison, 
-_.  which  frequents  nearly  all  the  lull-crests  above 

Wild  animau.  -^^jj  ^^  ^^^  Bhainsdghdt  range,  to  the  hare  and 

the  fox  in  the  plains  below,  but  they  are  not  easily  to  be  met  with,  for  their 
numbers  are  not  in  proportion  to  the  immense  extent  of  jungle  which  they 
frequent.  The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  wild  animals  which 
were  killed,  and  for  which  government  rewards  were  paid,  in  1867-68  : — 

*  There  is  one  wild  elephant,  which  it  is  believed  escaped  some  fifteen  3'ears  ago  from  the 
establishment  of  the  Rdjd  of  Nagpur. 
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Description  of  Animals. 

No.  killed. 

Amount  of 
Rew&rd  paid. 

Ticrers    

15 
I 

19 
3 

28 

1 

5 

398 

Bs.    a.    p. 
750    0    0 

Do.     cubs 

20    0    0 

Panthers    

190    0    0 

Do.     cubs  

15     0    0 

Bears  

140     0    0 

Do.     cubs    

2     8    0 

H  vasnas 

10    0    0 

Snakes  r - 

431     0    0 

Total 

470 

1,558     8    0 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  highlands  is 
p    ,  --.       .  considerable ;  so  much,  howeter,  of  the  whole  area 

^  ^^         *"^  is  but  partially  explored  that  it  is  impossible  to 

state  what  the  extent  of  the  mineral  resources  may  be.  Gold  is  washed  in  both 
the  Deo  and  Son,  also  in  a  small  stream  called  the  Sonberd  n6\&  near  the 
Pancherd  gh^t  in  the  Dhansud  pargana,  and  in  the  Nahrd  river  of  the  Man  tract. 
The  quantity  obtainable  is,  however,  so  small  as  scarcely  to  repay  the  labour. 
Iron  in  large  quantities  is  found  in  very  many  places  on  the  hilk,  and  it  is 
extensively  worked  by  the  Gonds,  who  smelt  it  into  rough  semi-circular  shapes 
called  "  chdlds/'  averaging  in  weight  about  10  lbs.  each.  These  are  sold  in 
the  bdzdrs  at  the  rate  of  two  to  four  chdlas  for  the  rupee.  Grerii,  or  red  ochre,  is 
found  to  the  west  of  the  Sdletekrf  hills,  and  is  used  by  the  people  for  dyeing,  &c. } 
and  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  Bdrhi,  surmd  (sulphide  of  antimony)  occurs 
in  large  quantities.  The  latter  is,  however,  of  no  value  here,  and  no  one  takes 
the  trouble  to  collect  it.  Both  above  and  below  the  ghdts  mica  is  abundant. 
Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  place  where  its  glittering  fragments  do  not  at 
once  attract  the  eye,  but  no  where  has  it  been  met  with  in  sheets  of  such  size  as 
to  make  it  commercially  valuable.  The  best  specimens  as  yet  brought  to  light 
have  come  from  near  Chitddongri  and  Bsunnf  near  Baihar,  and  have  measured 
about  two  by  three  or  four  inches.* 

Rice  is  the  principal  agricultjiral  product,  bat 
Products— Agricultural.  other  crops   are  grown,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 

following  table  for  the  year  1868 : — 

Area  of  Acres 
under  culHration. 

Rice 188,312 

Wheat 585 

Other  food  grains 8,770 

OiUseeds 3,436 

Sugar 505 

Fibres 100 

Tobacco 638 

*  Mr.  Micliea,  a  French  gentleman  residing  in  the  Mandla  district,  has  taken  an  experimental 
lease  of  thei»e  mines. 
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The  number  of  market-gardens  and  amomit  of  garden  produce  is  extremely 
snudl.  Only  the  commonest  descriptions  of  indigenous  vegetable  are  grown  in 
the  fields;  but  the  jungles  afford  many  edible  herbs,  which  are  all  known  by  the 
comprehensive  word  ''  bhdji^'  (or  greens).  There  are  also  many  roots  and 
bulbs  which  are  used  by  the  Baigds  and  dahyd-cutting  Gonds  for  both  food  and 
medicine. 

For  revenue  purposes  the   district  is   divided  into  two  portions,  viz.  the 

Bdrha  tahsil,  which  consists  of  the  parganas  of 

Dhansd^,  L&iji,  including  the  Sfletekrf  zamin- 

d^l  and  Hatti,  and  the  Parasw^ri  tahsfl  which  is  composed  of  the  southern 

portions  of  the  Rilgarh  Bichhid  tract  and  the  Mau  tdluka.     The  revenues  of 

the  district  in  1868-69  are  shown  by  the  following  table  : — 

Land  revenue   Rs.  67,543  8  0 

Assessed  taxes „  6,925  0  0 

Excise    „  13,243  0  0 

Stamps „  11,342  0  0 

Forest  revenue     „  18,412  0  0 

Total Rs.  1,17,465    8    0* 

There  are  no  made-roads  in  the  district.     For  six  months  in  the  year  (viz. 
p  .     .  from  December  till  June)   the  ordinary  country 

tracks  are  fairly  good,  but  for  the  remaining  five 
months  they  are,  generally  speaking,  quite  impassable  except  for  elephants  and 
foot-passengers.  The  passes  leading  from  the  low  country  to  the  highlands 
are  as  follows : — 

1.  The   Binpdr  ghdt,  to   the  north  of  the  LAnji  pargana,  in  the 
gorge  of  the  Deo. 

2.  The  Warai  ghit,  to  the  north-east  of  the  Dhansud  pargana,  near 
the  villages  of  Odhfi  and  Dhansud. 

3.  The  Pancherd  ghdt,  to  the  north  of  the  Dhansud  pargana,  near 
the  villges  of  Pancheri  and  Dhipewdrd. 

4.  The  Bhondwd  ghdt,  in  the  south-east  of  the  Mau  t^luka,  near 
Lameti  and  Bhondwd. 

5.  The  Ahmadpdr  gh^t,  lying  due  east  of  the  town  of  Mau. 

Of  these  Nos.  1  and  2  are  at  present  bad.  No.  3  is  nearly  finished,  and  good, 
and  Nos.  4  and  5  are  very  fair,  especially  the  latter. 

The  population  is  classed  under  some  ninety  castes  and  religious  denomi- 
p    ^.^  nations,    but  most    of   these  are   very  scantily 

^      ^^'  represented.     By  far  the  largest  element  in  the 

population  is  the  aboriginal,  in  which  the  Gonds  and  their  congeners  are  the 
most  conspicuous.  Of  the  agricultural  classes  the  most  numerous  are  Lodhta 
and  Ponwdrs,  both  esteemed  to  be  good  cultivators,  though  the  latter  have 
merely  a  local  reputation,  while  the  former  are  well  known  through  Northern 
and  Central  India.  It  is  fi-om  the  immigration  of  sturdy  peasants  of  these 
classes  that  the  reclamation  of  the  forest  wastes  may  be  hoped  for,  and  it  was 
with  the  main  object  of  facilitating  their  settlement  in  B&l&ghdt  that  the  new 
district  was  experimentally  formed.    The  trading  classes  are  chiefly  represented 
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by  oil-sellers  and  spirit-distillers,  who,  however,  combine  other  trades,  and  eren 
agriculture,  with  their  hereditary  avocations.  The  artisan  class  scarcely  exists 
yet,  though  there  is  a  sprinkling  of  ordinary  village  carpenters,  blacksmiths, 
and  metal-workers. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  report  on  the  new  district  by  Captain  Bloom - 

field,  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  will   show  what 
"•  steps  are  being  taken  to  induce  settlers  from 

below  to  take  up  the  rich  virgin  lands  of  the  plateau  : — 

"  Since  the  beginning  of  1867  every  effort  has  been  made  to  induce 
Ponw&rs,  Kunbis,  Mardrs,  and  other  good  cultivating  classes  to  immigrate 
and  take  up  land  in  the  upland  tracts.  People  applying  for  land  above 
the  ghdts  have  either  received  grants  under  the  waste  land  clearance  lease 
rules,  where  the  plot  applied  for  has  been  entirely  waste ;  or,  in  cases 
where  the  applicant  has  expressed  a  desire  to  undei'take  the  managemect 
of  small  villages  composed  of  a  few  squatters  with  a  little  scattered  cultiva- 
tion, they  have  been  allowed  to  do  so,  and  iuducements  have  been  held 
out  to  them  to  the  effect  that  if  they  get  the  village  inhabited,  and  cause 
the  lands  belonging  thereto  to  be  brought  quickly  under  cultivation,  the 
proprietary  right  will  be  given  to  them,  and  a  regular  settlement  made. 
The  former  of  the  conditions  above  described  (clearance  lease)  is  termed 
by  the  natives  'jangal  tardshi'  (forest  clearing),  and  the  latter  '  ihiil' 
(colonisation). 

''Under  the  clearance  lease  rules,  46  plots,  with  a  total  area  of  9,171 
acres,  have  been  taken  up  by  33  Ponwdrs,  6  Gonds,  1  Mardr,  1  Lodhl ; 
and  37  villages,  with  an  area  of  about  55,583  acres,  have  been  taken  up  by 
9  Ponwdrs,  2  Kunbis,  3  Gonds,  1  Kdyath,  1  Marir,  2  Rdjputs,  and  1  Son&r. 
The  area  thus  taken  up  amounts  altogether  to  about  64,754  acres.  The 
number  of  men  (59)  thus  shown  to  have  gone  to  the  uplands  only  represents 
those  well-to-do  individuals,  who  have  ventured  to  immigrate  from  below 
in  the  hope  that  hereafter  they  may  become  mdlguz&rs  of  their  holdings. 
But  as  a  rule,  with  each  of  these  men  several  families  of  cultivators  of  the 
same  caste,  but  in  poorer  circumstances,  have  gone :  thus  the  total  nimiber 
of  persons  who  have  emigrated  to  the  uplands  may  be  estimated  at  more 
than  500,  exclusive  of  those  who  have  gone  to  reside  in  villages  previously 
settled.  Of  this  latter  class  I  have  no  certain  statistics,  but  from  the 
number  of  people  I  have  seen  in  the  act  of  emigration,  and  from  the  gr^t 
profrision  of  new  houses  in  the  upland  villages,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  numbers  of  this  class  of  immigrants  are  very  considerable. 


''  Of  all  the  people  who  have  gone  above  the  ghits  these  Ponwira 
promise  to  be  the  most  valuable  and  successfriL  Wherever  men  of  this  class 
have  taken  up  land  they  have  set  to  work  in  earnest  in  embanking  up  their 
fields  and  constructing  tanks.  In  many  places  where  they  have  settled 
down,  where  never  sod  was  turned  before,  may  now  be  seen  fields  covering 
many  acres,  with  their  embankments  (band(s)  three  and  four  feet  high, 
and  everything  ready  for  the  rains  now  commencing. 

''  The  Ponwirs  and  other  settlers  have  perhaps  done  much,  oonsidering 
tihe  fewness  of  their  numbers  and  the  recentness  of  their  arrival;  but  their 
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example  has,  I  believe,  done  more,  Tlie  former  inhabitants  of  the  tracts 
seem  now  to  have  realised  the  fact  that  formidable  competitors  for  the  rich 
lands  around  them  are  daily  becoming  more  numerous,  and  they  no  longer 
imagine  that  they  alone  are  the  occupiers  of  the  soil.  Oonds  and  others 
who  were  formerly  satisfied  with  their  rough  and  shifting  cultivation,  now 
vie  with  each  other  in  raising  embankments  round  their  fields,  and  in 
constructing  tanks  where  nothing  of  the  kind  before  existed/' 

This  is  only  a  beginning,  but  it  is  regarded  as  promising  by  those  who 
know  the  country.  Special  causes  have  been  at  work  during  the  two  years,  for 
which  this  district  has  existed,  to  check  immigration,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
obstacles  arising  from  absence  of  enterprise  among  the  people.  ^  One  of  the 
two  years  has  been  agriculturally  unfavourable,  and  there  has  been  a  question 
about  the  rights  of  the  indigenous  inhabitants,  which,  till  it  was  settled,  must 
have  deterred  many  intending  immigrants  from  taking  up  lands,  a  clear  title  to 
which  could  not  yet  be  given  to  them. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  modes  of  encouragement  above  described,  consi- 
derable efforts  have  been  made  to  facilitate  settlement  by  improving  the  very 
deficient  modes  of  communication  between  the  low  country  and  the  rich  wastes 
on  the  plateau.  What  has  been  done  in  this  respect  is  thus  described  in  a  late 
report  by  Mr.  Bernard,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Nigpdr  division : — 

'^  Captain  Bloomfield's  report  describes  what  has  been  done,  and  is 
still  doing,  to  open  good  and  sufficient  intercommunication  between  the 
uplands  and  plains.  The  villages  of  the  Waingangd  plain  constitute  the 
markets  for  the  produce  of  the  uplands,  and  it  is  thence  that  the  people 
of  the  highlands  draw  their  salt,  their  copper  vessels,  their  cotton  goods, 
and  their  hardware.  Yet  two  years  ago  there  was  not  a  single  road  by 
which  a  laden  cart  could  get  from  the  plains  to  Paraswdr^.  Up  the  tract 
where  the  Bhondwd  ghdt  now  is,  a  few  half-laden  carts  used  to  struggle ; 
and  an  occasional  cart  used  to  get  up  the  B^pdr  gh&t  by  dint  of  being 
unladen  and  lifted  at  five  or  six  bad  places  on  the  road.  Now  there  are  no 
less  than  three  good  cart  roads  by  which  laden  carts  can  go  up  and  down 
the  gh&ts  at  all  seasons,  and  two  more  such  gh&ts  will  shortly  be  complet-ed. 
*  ♦  *  I  have  myself  seen  each  of  these  ghit  roads  once  or  twice 
during  the  present  season,  and  I  am  able  to  say  that  they  are  most  usefrd 
and  economically  constructed  works.     They  may  be  enumerated  thus — 

'^The  Pancherd  ghat,  costing  Bs.  15,000,  is  quite  complete.  It  is 
now  standing  the  present  rainy  season.  This  ghdt  was  formerly  quite  im- 
passable for  carts.  Daring  the  last  six  weeks  of  the  open  season  of  1869, 
792  carts  passed  over  it,  so  that  the  people  were  fiilly  alive  to  its  conveni- 
ence as  soon  as  it  was  opened. 

*'  The  Warai  gh&t,  costing  Es.  4,000,  was  barely  completed  when  the 
rsdny  season  began.  Its  side  drains,  however,  were  finished,  and  the  work 
will  doubtless  stand  the  monsoon  weather.  No  cart  had  ever  been  up  this 
ghit  before,  but  during  the  past  season,  while  work  was  going  on^  a  few 
carts  got  up.    Next  open  season  it  will  be  in  full  working  order. 
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*'  The   Bdnpdr  gMt  has  been  }ialf  finished  at  a  cost  of  Bs.  2,500. 

He  ^  ^  *  *  ^  4c  *  Ha 

It  was  np  this  ghdt  that  carts  intended  for  the  uplands  nsed  to  be  carried 
on  mens'  heads.  Already,  now  that  the  most  part  of  the  ascent  is  over- 
come by  zigzags^  some  seventy  laden  carts  have  made  their  way  ap  this 
ghdt. 

"  The  two  other  ghdts  lead  from  the  western  edge,  while  the  three 
above  described  lead  from  the  southern  edge  of  the  plateau. 

'^  The  Bhondwi  ghit  has  for  many  years  been  used  by  carts ;  the 
slope  was  much  more  gradual  (except  for  a  short  piece  near  the  foot  of  the 
hills)  than  on  the  southern  ghdts.  But  the  road  was  extremely  rough  and 
uneven,  and  the  proportion  of  carts  which  eflfected  the  passage  of  this  ghii 
without  breaking  their  axles  or  wheels  was  formerly  small.  The  road  has 
now  been  improved,  the  steep  ascent  of  the  foot  has  been  overcome  by 
zigzags,  and  the  whole  ghdt  has  been  made  very  passable  at  a  cost  of 
Rs.  1,920. 

'^  The  Ahmadpdr  ghdt  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  Bhondwd,  but  it 
is  hardly  so  important  a  road  as  any  of  the  other  ghdts.  Its  improvement 
has  not  yet  been  taken  in  hand,  but  Rs.  2,000  have  been  provided  for  the 
work  in  the  current  year's  budget.  On  most  of  these  gh^ts  the  cutting 
has  taken  the  road,  down  to  gneiss  or  to  schists,  which  make  very  fair 
road  surface.  The  banks  too  for  the  most  part  consist  of  tolerably  hard 
material ;  no  expense,  or  at  any  rate  very  little,  will  therefore  be  incurred 
in  metalling  the  ghdt  roads.  But  the  skeleton  of  the  BdMghat  road 
system  will  only  be  begun  when  the  ghdt  roads  are  finished.  Fair-weather 
roads  will  have  to  be  cut  from  the  gh&t  summits  to  the  difierent  valleys  and 
plateaus ;  no  metalling  will  as  yet  be  attempted  on  these  roads,  but  the 
shortest  lines  will  be  selected ;  the  jungle  will  be  cut,  rocks  and  stones  will 
be  removed,  and  the  banks  of  streams  will  be  sloped  at  the  approaches  to 
fords.  The  lie  of  these  roads  has  already  been  settled  by  the  deputy  com- 
missioner ;  some  of  them  have  been  aligned,  and  two  or  three  have  been 
already  cleared.  When  they  shall  all  be  completed,  the  communications 
of  the  BiMghdt  uplands  will  be  at  least  as  good  as  the  cross-countiy  roads 
of  the  plain  country  below. 

'^  Before  passing  from  this  account  of  what  has  been  done  to  improve 
the  Bdldghdt  communications  it  may  be  well  to  notice  that  the  deputy 
commissioner  has  given  some  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  river 
communication  in  the  BdMghdt  lowlands.  The  Bdigh  nad^  the  Deo  nadi, 
the  Son  nadi,  and  the  Waingangd  traverse  the  district,  and  during  the 
flood  season  a  good  deal  of  grain  goes  down,  and  some  salt  comes  up  in 
flat-bottomed  cargo-boats.  At  several  places  on  these  rivers  there  are 
rocky  barriers,  which  impede,  or  even  stop  navigation ;  one  of  these 
barriers,  at  a  place  named  RAjdgdon  on  the  Baghnad{,  was  opened  last  May 
by  Captain  Bloomfield,  who  blasted  away  the  rocky  curtain  at  a  cost  of 
about  Rs.  450.  The  removal  of  this  barrier  has  opened  out  a  Jong  extra 
reach  on  the  Bdgh  nadf,  and  has  also  opened  the  Deo  and  Son  rivers  for 
cargo-boats.'  During  the  current  season  Captain  Bloomfield  is  taking 
experimental  river  trips  to  all  the  principal  barriers  in  the  district,  and  has 
ascertained  that  the  Waingangd  might  be  made  navigable  to  the  very  north 
of  the  district  by  the  removal  of  comparatively  inconsiderable  barriers/' 
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As  yet  the  district  scarcely  has  a  history*     The  upper  part  of  it  belonged 
„.  to  the   dominions  of  the    Garhd   Mandia   kings 

"   ^'  until  their  subjugation  by  the  MarSthds,  and  the 

lowlands  were  included  either  in  the  Haihai  Bans!  kingdom  of  Chhattisgarh^ 
which  was  absorbed  more  than  a  century  ago  by  the  Bhonsla  rulers  of  Ndgpdr, 
or  in  the  Deogarh  Gond  principality,  which  fell  even  earlier  before  the  same 
power.  The  high  plateau  has  not,  within  the  memory  of  man,  been  so  near 
prosperity  as  it  is  at  present,  and  sixty  years  ago  it  was  almost  entirely  waste. 
About  that  time  one  Lachhman  Ndik  planted  the  first  villages  on  the  Paras-* 
wdri  plateau,  and  it  is  to  his  enterprise,  and  to  the  industry  of  the  immigrants 
whom  he  introduced,  that  Parasward  and  the  thirty  villages  about  it  are  now 
flourishing  settlements,  suri'ounded  by  excellent  rice  fields,  which  never  want 
for  water  even  in  the  driest  seasons.  There  are,  however,  traces,  in  {he  shape  of 
handsome  Buddhist  temples  of  cut  stone,  of  a  comparatively  high  civilisation  at 
some  remote  period.  Further  researches  may  some  day  throw  light  on  this 
epoch,  which  may  probably  be  referred  to  the  days  when  a  Haihaya  line  of 
kings  ruled  over  Mdrdgarh  and  Ldnji  (the  present  Mandia  and  Bdldgbdt). 
But  for  the  present  at  any  rate  the  eyes  of  those  interested  in  the  district  will 
rather  be  turned  to  the  important  experiment  in  colonisation,  which  is  now 
under  trial,  than  to  the  almost  illegible  records  of  an  extinct  past. 

BALA'HI  hills,  in  the  Bhanddra  district,  lying  about  six  miles  west  of 
Bhanddra,  are  about  four  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  They  extend 
over  a  space  of  ground  about  twenty-four  miles  in  circumference,  and  are  quite 
bare  of  vegetation,  but  afford  some  pasturage  for  cattle,  and  plenty  of  building 
material  in  the  shape  of  large  slabs  of  shale  and  blocks  of  laterite. 

BA'L A'KOT — A  fortified  village  situated  in  a  very  hilly  part  of  the  Damoh 
district,  about  twelve  miles  the  south-west  of  Damoh.  The  inhabitants  are 
Lodhfs,  and  rebelled  in  1857,  when  the  fort  was  attacked  and  dismantled  by 
British  troops.     There  is  a  police  post  here. 

BALIHRI' — A  town  situated  about  9  miles  to  tliv-^  south-west  of  Murwdrd, 
and  15  miles  due  north  of  Sleemandbdd.  It  is  in  all  probability  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  the  Jabalpur  district.  The  main  line  of  communication  between 
the  valley  of  the  Ganges  and  Narbadd  used  to  run  through  it.  All  round  and 
in  every  street  of  it  are  to  be  seen  ancient  remains,  which  prove  it  once  to  have 
been  a  place  of  some  importance,  though  it  now  contains  only  450  houses.  At 
various  times  the  name  of  the  town  has  been  changed ;  it  is  said  first  to  have 
been  called  Bdbdvat  Nagarf  or  Bdbdvatl,  then  Pdpdvat  Nagarl,  and  lastly  it 
gained  its  present  name  of  Balihrl,  according  to  tradition,  from  the  defeat  here 
of  a  Rdjd  Bal.  The  inhabitants  of  the  place,  however,  say  that  the  name  of  Balihrf 
is  derived  from  a  kind  of  ^pdn^  for  which  the  place  was  once  famous.  This 
may  be  the  case,  as  even  now,  notwithstanding  the  decadence  of  the  place,  the 
*ip&ji'  gardens  are  numerous  and  beautiful.  Again,  others  say  that  the  'pdn' 
derives  its  name  firom  the  town,  and  not  the  town  from  the '  pdn.'  According  to 
tradition  Bdbdvati  was  many  centuries  ago  a  very  flourishing  city.  Its  temples 
were  numbered  by  hundreds ;  and  the  pilgrims  who  flocked  from  all  parts  of 
India  to  do  homage  at  the  various  shrines  were  counted  by  thousands.  It  is 
said  that  in  those  days  it  was  (8  coss)  24  miles  in  circumference.  In  the  centre 
of  the  town  there  is  now  standing  an  old  building  formerly  used  as  a  ^'  marha,^' 
and  still  called  by  that  name,  from  which  not  many  years  ago  was  removed  a 
bijak  (large  stone  bearing  an  inscription),  which  has  only  been  dccyphered  so 
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far  as  to  show  that  this  was  a  very  early  seat  of  Jain  worship.  From  the  best 
information  now  obtainable  on  the  subject  it  appears  that  the  town  of  Balihri, 
and  the  pargana  bearing  the  same  name,  consisting  of  about  thirty  villagee, 
belonged  to  the  kings  of  Mandla,  in  whose  possession  they  continued  nntil 
Samvat  1888  (a.b.  1781)i  when  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Marithi  chief  of 
S&gar.  In  Samvat  1858  (a.d.  1796)  Balihri  and  some  other  districts  were 
presented  to  Raghojf  Bhonsld  I.,  BAji  of  Ndgpiir,  as  a  reward  for  services 
rendered  in  assisting  the  Peshwd  in  a  war  against  the  Niz&m.  In  Sam?Bt 
1874  (a.d.  1817)  Balihrf  was  ceded  by  the  Bhonsl&s  to  the  British  govern- 
ment. In  A.D.  1857,  daring  the  great  Indian  mutiny,  the  fort  of  Baliliri 
was  occupied  by  a  party  of  rebels  xmder  Baghundth  Singh  BnndeUi,  of  Richdl 
in  Panni.  So  soon  as  this  became  known  native  troops  were  sent  against  the 
place  from  Jabalpdr  andN^god,  but  before  they  arrived  the  rebels  had  decamped. 
Soon  afterwards  the  fort  was,  by  the  order  of  government,  dismantled,  and 
not  only  were  the  outer  walls  levelled,  but  the  whole  place  was  converted  into 
a  chaotic  mass  of  ruins.  The  present  town  of  Balihri  is  picturesquely  situated 
among  fine  otovos  of  mango  and  other  trees,  in  a  fertile  country,  the  snr&ce 
of  which  is  Droken  by  numerous  hills.  The  large  tank  (Lachhman  Sdgtr),  the 
many  ancient  remains,  and  the  fine  oldbaoHs  in  the  town  itself,  are  well  worthy 
of  a  visit  from  travellers  in  the  neighbourhood. 

BALLAXPUH — ^A  village  in  the  CMnd&  district,  six  miles  sonth 
of  Chdndd,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wardh&.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  earlier 
Gk>nd  kings.  Although  now  containing  only  253  houses,  foundations  can  be 
traced  for  a  considerable'  distance  in  the  jungle,  showing  the  large  area  over 
which  the  old  city  extended.  There  is  a  fine  stone  fort,  much  of  which  is 
modem,  having  been  rebuilt  about  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Within  it  are 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  palace,  among  which  are  two  tunnels  sloping  at  a 
steep  angle  into  the  ground.  The  entrances  are  a  few  feet  apart,  and  the 
tunnels,  branching  off  in  opposite  directiojis,  lead  each  to  a  set  of  three  under- 
ground chambers.  When  these  were  explored  in  a.d.  1865  some  ancient 
copper  coins  and  decayed  iron  rings  were  found.  There  is  also  a  perpendicular 
shaft,  the  object  of  wluch  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  North  of  the  village 
are  the  ruins  of  a  large  and  elaborately  made  tank,  in  which,  owing  probably 
to  the  falling-in  of  the  under-chaimels,  any  water  collected  sinks  through  the 
earth,  and  appears  as  a  stream  a  little  further  down.  To  the  east  stands  a 
tomb  of  one  of  the  Gond  kings ;  and  in  an  islet  in  the  Wardhd  in  the  same 
direction  there  is  an  exceedingly  curious  rock-temple  which  during  several 
months  of  the  year  is  fathoms  under  water ;  it  is  known  as  the  "Rdm  Tfrth/^ 
and  in  a.d.  1866  was  thoroughly  cleaned  out  and  explored.     A  few  hundred 

Sards  beyond  the  Bdm  Tirth,  in  the  bed  of  the  Wardhd,  is  a  seam  of  coal,  laid 
are  by  the  action  of  the  stream.  The  situation  of  Balldlpdr  is  picturesque,  the 
Wardhd  banks  being  high  and  rocky,  and  the  river  beneath  at  all  times  deep 
and  broad,  while  ancient  groves  furnish  abundant  shade.  A.  police  outpost  is 
stationed  here,  and  near  the  fort  is  an  unfinished  English  house,  which  visitors 
are  generally  permitted  to  use. 

BATjOD — A  small  town  in  the  R^fpdr  district,  situated  fifty  miles  south- 
west of  Bfifpdr,  containing  802  houses  and  about  1,800  inhabitants;  it  lies  half 
a  mile  from  the  banks  of  the  Tanduld,  one  of  the  aflSuents  of  the  Seo.  The 
town  is  very  straggling,  and  bears  signs  of  having  at  one  time  been  mnch 
more  flourishing  than  at  present.  There  is  an  old  fort  in  a  state  of  dilapida- 
tion, said  to  hiwe  been  built  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  of  our  era  by 
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a  cadet  of  the  family  of  the  Rijpnt  kings  of  Rataupdr.  In  a.d.  1778  it  was 
taken  by  the  Mardth&s  after  a  very  severe  contest.  There  is  an  old  temple  in 
the  town,  remarkable  more  for  the  large  stones  which  form  its  basement  than 
for  any  architectural  pretensions. 

BA'MRA' — ^A  feudatory  state  attached  to  the  Sambalpdr  district,  held  by 
a  Edjput  family,  and  formerly  subject  to  Sirgdja,  but  added  to  the  Grarhjdt 
cluster  by  BaMm  Deo,  first  R&ji  of  Sambalpdr.  It  lies  between  84°  20'  and 
85^  15'  east  longitude,  and  between  21°  10'  and  22°  15'  north  latitude.  Its 
formation  is  extremely  irregular,  the  northern  part  running  up  to  a  point  into 
the  Bonai  and  G&ngpdr  states;  and  two  points  also  extending  considerably  to 
the  westward,  the  one  into  the  Laird  zamindi!ir{,  and  the  other  into  Tdlcher.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bonai  and  Gdngpdr,  on  the  south  by  the  Oarhj&t  state 
of  Bairdkhol,  on  the  east  by  Tdlcher  and  Laird,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Sam- 
balpdr kh&lsa  and  the  zaminddrf  of  Jaipdr  or  Koldbird.  Taking  the  extreme 
length  north  and  south  it  may  be  some  seventy- five  miles,  while  the  extreme 
breadth  is  about  sixty-four  miles.  The  totalarea  may  be  about  1750  square 
miles.  Notwithstanding  the  masses  of  hill  and  jungle  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  state,  about  three-fifths  of  the  whole  are  cultivated,  the  north-western 
part  and  the  centre  being  particularly  fertile.  The  soil  is  light  and  sandy, 
except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  hills  where  it  is  more  loamy. 
There  are  some  splendid  sdl  forests  in  this  state ;  all  lost  to  use,  however, 
for  want  of  means  to  get  the  timber  to  a  market.  Iron  ore  is  to  be  found 
in  abundance.  The  jungles  produce  a  considerable  quantity  of  lac,  silk,  cocoons, 
beeswax,  and  honey.  Resin  is  also  extracted  from  the  sdl  trees.  The  only 
river  of  note  is  the  Brahmdnf .  But  for  certain  rocky  obstructions  that  occur  at 
one  or  two  places  timber  might  be  floated  down  this  river  to  the  coast,  as  it 
empties  itself  into  the  sea  just  north  of  False  Point.  An  old  road  to  Calcutta, 
now  fallen  into  disuse,  runs  through  the  state  from  west  to  east.  There  are 
no  other  roads  of  importance.  According  to  the  census  of  1866  the  population 
amounted  to  22,456  souls,  and  was  for  the  most  part  agricultural.  As  elsewhere 
in  these  parts,  rice  is  the  staple  produce.  Oil-seeds,  pulses,  cotton,  and  sugarcane 
are  alsro  cultivated.  The  principal  non-agricultural  castes  are  Br^hmans,  K&jputs, 
and  Mahantfs,  while  agriculture  is  carried  on  by  Chasds,  Gonds,  Ehonds, 
Agariis,  Kolt^,  Sads,  and  Dumdls. 

The  family  is  GangS-bansi  Rdjput.  They  io  not  appear  to  be  in  posses^ 
sion  of  any  authentic  traditions  antecedent  to  Samvat  1602  (a.d.  1545). 
In  that  year  one  Bdm  Chandra  Deva  was  B&j£  till  Samvat  1635,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Bikram  Deva,  who  reigned  from  1635    to   1682 
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Haru  Deva 

33 

1682 

33 

1698 

Chandra  Sekhar 

33 

1698 

33 

1730 

Bhagfrath  Deva 

33 

1730 

33 

1770 

PratXp  Deva 

33 

1770 

33 

1802 

Sid^sar  Deva. 

33 

1802 

33 

1836 

Arjun  Deva 

39 

1836 

33 

1876 

Sujal  Deva 

33 

1876 

33 

1890 

Tribhuvan  Deva,  the  present  rijL 

Tribhuvan  Deva  is  a  man  of  some  fifty  years  of  age ;  he  is  quiet  and  unpre- 
tending, but  manages  his  aSSsdrs  shrewdly  and.  well.  He  has  not  hitherto  done 
much  for  education  in  his  state,  but  has  recently  applied  for  teachers  in  order 
to  open  three  schools. 
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BAND  A' — A  town  in  the  S&gar  district,  about  twenty  miles  norUi-east  of 
S4gar,  containing  204  houses  and  626  inhabitants.  It  is  the  head-quarters  of 
a  tahsfl,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  about  200  years  ago.  About 
the  year  a.d.  1810  the  tract  of  Beheri,  in  which  Band&  is  situated,  formed  part 
of  the  dominions  of  R&ji  Msuian  Singh  of  Garhdkotd.  After  his  death  his  son, 
Arjun  Singh,  made  over  Garh^kotd  and  Mdlthon  to  Sindii  {see  "  Garhdkoti"); 
and  kept  Beherd  and  Sh&hgarh  for  himself.  In  1818,  after  the  cession  of 
Sdgar  to  the  British  government  by  the  Peshwd,  the  tract  under-mentioned, 
including  Bandd,  was  acquired  by  the  latter  in  an  exchange  of  territory  with  the 
abovementioned  Arjun  Singh. 

Prior  to  1861  the  head-quarters  of  the  tahsfl  were  stationed  at  Bin&ikii,  a 
town  about  nine  miles  north  of  Bandii,  but  owing  to  the  central  position  of  Band£, 
and  the  fact  of  its  being  situated  on  the  high  road  from  Sdgar  to  Cawnpore, 
at  no  great  distance  from  district  head-quarters,  the  change  was  decided  on. 
The  town  itself  is  a  very  small  and  insignificant  place.  It  should,  however, 
now  gradually  rise  in  importance.  The  new  tahsilf  is  situated  on  a  small 
eminence  to  the  west  of  the  village.  It  is  a  handsome  flat-roofed  building. 
A  boys'  school  has  also  been  established  here. 

BAND  A' — ^A  revenue  subdivision  or  tahsfl  in  the  Sdgar  district,  having 
an  area  of  691  square  miles,  with  299  villages,  and  a  population  of  72,066, 
according  to  the  census  of  1866.  The  land  revenue  for  the  year  1869-70  is 
Bs.  46,494.  This  division  lies  to  the  north-east  of  the  district,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Lalatpdr,  a  district  in  the  North- West  Provinces,  and  on  the  east 
by  the  native  state  of  Pannd. 

BA'NDAKPU'R — A  village  in  the  Damoh  district,  containing  200  houses 
and  upwards  of  600  inhabitants.  It  is  about  nine  or  ten  miles  to  the  east  of 
Damoh.  A  fair  is  held  here  twice  a  year — once  during  February  for  the 
"  Basant "  Hindd  festival,  and  once  in  March  for  the  "  Sivardtrf.'*  Large 
numbers  of  pilgrims  attend  these  fairs,  and  the  traffic  is  considerable.  In 
January  1869  the  attendance  amounted  to  20,000  persons.  The  chief  articles 
brought  for  sale  are  piece-goods,  hardware,  and  trinkets  of  various  kinds. 

BANDOL — ^A  small  village  in  the  Seoul  district,  half  way  between  Chha- 
pdrd  and  Seonf.  There  is  a  road-bungalow  here,  and  supplies  and  good  water 
are  procurable.  It  is  the  first  encamping-ground  afler  leaving  Seoul,  firom 
which  it  is  nine  miles  distant. 

BANO  AON— A  village  in  the  Hattd  tahsfl  of  the  Damoh  district.  It  is 
on  the  road  between  Damoh  and  Hattd,  and  about  twelve  miles  distant  from 
either  place.  There  is  an  encamping-ground  here  for  troops  passing  from  Sdgar 
to  Naugdon.     Bangdon  is  also  on  the  Jabalpdr  and  Bandd  route. 

BANJAR— An  affluent  of  the  Narbadd,  into  which  it  falls  nearly  opposite 
Mandla*  It  rises  in  Sdletekrl  in  the  Bdldghdt  district,  and  its  course  is  due 
north.  There  are  now  in  the  Ndgpdr  museum  specimens  of  the  gold-bearing 
sand  of  this  river.  It  has  several  affluents ;  the  principal  on  the  left  bank  are 
the  Tannor,  Gurdr,  Bhurbhurid,  and  Bhongid.  On  the  right  bank  the  chief 
affluent  is  the  Jamdnid,  which  rises  on  the  Chilplghdt. 

BANKHERI' — ^A  smaU  town  in  the  Hoshangdbdd  district,  on  the  high- 
road from  Jabalpdr  to  Hoshangdbdd,  some  fifty  miles  east  of  the  latter.  Here 
is  a  railway  station ;  and  the  road  to  the  Pachmarl  sanitarium  runs  due  south 
from  this  point  towards  Fatehptir. 
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BA'NPU'R — ^An  estate  in  tlie  Bdl^ghdt  district^  comprising  fifty-six 
Tillages,  and  an  area  of  206  square  miles,  of  which  little  more  than  five  are  under 
cultivation.  The  population  amounted  to  2,476  souls  by  the  census  of  1866. 
The  chief  and  only  good  village,  Bdnptir,  lies  twenty-eight  miles  east  of  Bdrhd. 

BA'NSA' — A  thriving  and  rather  large  village  in  the  Damoh  district,  con- 
taining 541  hooses  and  a  population  of  1,7/1  souls.  It  is  situated  about  fifbeen 
miles  to  the  west  of  Damoh  and  three  miles  to  the  south  of  Pathari^.  The 
estate  attached  is  held  in  j^gfr  by  a  Mar^th^  family  of  Fund,  and  was 
granted  on  condition  of  military  service.  There  are  here  an  indigenous  school, 
fairly  well  attended,  and  a  police  station.  Khddl  and  other  coarse  cloths  are 
made  in  the  village. 

BARBABI' — A  village  in  the  Wardhd  district,  three  miles  south-west  of 
Wardhi.  A  small  weekly  market  is  held  here  on  Tuesdays,  g^rain  and  country 
cloth  being  the  principal  articles  brought  for  sale.  Barbari  contains  1,047 
inhabitants,  chiefly  cultivators,  with  a  few  weavers.  There  is  a  good  village 
school  here. 

BABBASPU^B — A  chiefship  attached  to  the  Bdipdr  district,  consisting  of 
twenty -two  villages,  situated  about  sixty  miles  to  the  north-west  of  R^fpdr. 
It  formerly  form^  part  of  the  Gandai  chiefship.    The  chief  is  a  Gond  by  caste. 

B ABDHA' — ^A  large  village  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Damoh  district, 
twenty-one  miles  north-west  from  Hattd  and  forty-five  miles  from  Damoh.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  1,000,  and  the  houses  number  482.  There 
is  a  police  outpost  at  this  vUlage.  The  area  attached  is  17,531  acres,  being  the 
largest  estate  in  the  Damoh  district. 

B  AREI' — ^A  stream  which  rises  in  the  Korbd  hills,  and  is  for  some  distance 
the  boundary  between  the  BiMspdr  and  Sambalpdr  districts. 

BAB.ELA' — A  town  in  the  Jabalpdr  district,  containing  501  houses  and 
2,233  inhabitants,  and  situated  about  ton  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Jabalpdr. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Gond  rij&s,  some 
1|100  years  ago.  The  present  th^kurs  obtsa&ed  fourteen  villages  in  tdluka 
Pendwdr,  for  good  service,  from  Bdjd  Seordj  S&  of  Garhd  Mandla,  about 
A.D.  1745.  Before  the  year  1857  the  town  was  noted  for  the  manufacture  of 
gun-barrels. 

BARELA^— A  small  forest  of  about  ten  square  miles  in  extent  in  the 
MancQa  district,  containing  some  scattered  growth  of  teak  along  the  ravines 
which  intersect  the  ground  in  all  directions.  The  young  teak  is  said  to  be 
springing  up  in  l£a*ge  quantities,  and  altogether  the  forest  is  a  very  pro- 
mising one. 

BABGA^ON — A  small  chiefship  or  zaminddri  in  the  B^ldgh&t  district,  consist- 
ing of  one  village  only,  with  an  area  of  1,109  acres.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
granted  in  zammd^ri  tenure  to  the  ancestor  of  the  present  holder  for  bravery 
in  killing  a  leopard.    Barg^on  lies  eighteen  miles  south-east  of  Bdrhd. 

BABGABH — The  head-quarters  of  the  subdivision  of  the  same  name  in 
the  Sambalpdr  district,  situated  in  the  Dakhantir  (or  southern  division),  some 
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twenty-four  miles  west  of  Sambalpdr^  on  the  highroad  between  Sambalptir  and 
Bdipth*^  and  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Jir6  river. 

BAB6ABH — A  tahsfl,  or  revenue  subdivision  in  the  Sambalpdr  district, 
consisting  of  332  villages  and  254  dependent  hamlets.  The  land  revenue  is 
Bs.  49,377,  and  the  poptdation,  including  that  of  the  zamindiiris,  253,540.  It 
includes  within  its  limits  ten  zamind&ris,  paying  in  the  aggr^ate  to  government 
Bs.  3,521.  There  are  no  large  towns  in  this  circle^  but  there  are  some  fine 
villages,  among  them  may  be  mentioned-— 

Population.  Popolatioa. 


Remrd   3,076 

Kharmundd  2,547 

Chakkarkend   2,401 

Beniichfl  2,317 

Kumhirl   2,260 

Pinmord   2,130 


Samparsar^   1,983 

Khuntpfli     1,877 

Birmfl    1,875 

Jhar    1,849 

Sankirdi 1,846 


BARGI' — A  small  village  in  the  Jabalpdr  district,  but  the  principal  place 
in  the  pargana  of  the  same  name.  It  ia  situated  on  the  road  between  N&gptir 
and  Jabalpdr,  about  fifteen  miles  distant  firom  the  latter  place  and  ten  miles  firam 
the  Narbadd.    There  are  a  school  and  a  police  station  here. 

* 

BATtHA^ — ^A  large  agricultural  village  in  the  G&darw&rd  tahsfl  in  the 
Narsinghpdr  district,  with  a  population  of  2,726  souls.  Within  the  last  century 
it  was  the  head-quarters  of  an  estate  of  the  same  name,  extending  as  far  as 
Sobhdpdr  in  the  Hoshang^bdd  district  and  Chichli  in  the  Narsinghpdr  district. 
It  was  held  at  one  time  by  the  Pindhdri  chief  Chitd,  who  bmlt  a  fort  here. 
Since  the  cession  the  cultivated  area  has  been  more  than  doubled,  and  there  are 
now  manufactures  in  tasar  silk,  wool,  and  cloth.  A  police  outpost  and  a 
village  school  are  the  only  government  buildings  here. 

BARPATiI' — A  chiefship  attached  to  the  Sambalpdr  district.  It  was 
created  in  the  reign  of  Balidr  Singh,  fourth  r&ji  of  Sambalpdr,  about  three 
hundred  years  ago,  as  a  provision  for  his  second  son  Bikram  Singh.  It  is 
situated  about  thirty  miles  to  the  south-west  of  the  town  of  Sambalpdr,  consists  of 
some  seventy  villages,  and  has  an  area  of  about  twenty -five  square  miles,  nearly 
three-fourths  of  which  are  cultivated.  The  population  by  the  last  census  was 
17,304  souls,  chiefly  agricultural,  viz.  Koltds,  Somrds,  &c.,  but  a  sprinkling  of 
all  the  Hindd  castes  is  also  to  be  met  with.  Rice,  cotton,  oil-seeds,  the  pulses, 
and  sugarcane  are  produced.  The  manufactures  are  coarse  cloth,  tasar  silk,  and 
brass  vessels.  The  principal  place  is  Barpdli,  which  has  a  population  of  2,838. 
There  is  an  Anglo- Vernacular  school  here,  where  some  one  hundred  and 
thirty  pupils  are  receiving  instruction,  and  also  a  female  school  with  thirty 
girls.  There  are  likewise  some  five  or  six  schools  of  an  inferior  class  in  the 
villages. 

BA'RU'  REWA' — A  stream  in  the  Narsinghpdr  district  which  flows 
into  the  Sher  at  a  little  distance  above  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the 
Narbadd,  after  a  course  of  some  thirty  miles.  It  is  crossed  by  a  large  railway 
bridge. 
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A  feudatory  state  situated  between  20°  10'  and  17®  40'  of  north  latitude. 

General  descri  tion  *^^   ^^°   ^^    ^^    ^^°   ^^      °^    ®^^     longitude, 

scnp  on.  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Kdnker  zamfnd^ri 

and  the  Bitiptir  district ;  on  the  south  by  the  Sironch^  district ;  on  the  east  by 
the  Bendr^  Naw^garh  zamind^f  under  Bdfpdr,  the  Jaipdr  state,  and  the  Sabari 
river;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Indrdvatf  river  and  the  Ahirf  zamfnddrf. 

The  family  of  the  Bdj£  of  Bastar  is  a  very  ancient  one,  and  claims  to  be  of 
the  purest  B&jput  blood,  though  it  is  questionable  whether  it  may  not  be  of  a 
mixed  lineage — ^B^put  and  Gond.  It  is  said  to  have  come  originally  from 
Warangal  in  the  Deccan^  about  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  supposed  gross  revenue  of  Bastar  is  Bs.  86,102^  and  the  tribute  paid  by 
the  BAji  to  the  British  government  is  Bs.  3^056  per  annum. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  Bastar  state  is  about  170  miles,  and  the  extreme 
breadth  about  120  miles ;  the  area  may  be  estimated  at  1 3,000  square  miles,  and 
the  population  at  less  than  270,000  souls.  The  general  nature  of  the  country  is 
flat  towards  the  east  and  north-east,  while  the  centre  and  north-west  portions 
are  very  mountainous,  and  the  southern  parts  are  a  mixture  of  hill  and  plain. 
The  eastern  portion  is  an  elevated  plateau,  from  1,800  to  2,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  while  the  less  elevated  country  to  the  west  and  south 
portion  is  from  1,000  to  1,500  feet  lower.  The  highland  country  may  be  said  to 
extend  on  the  south  to  the  Tdngri  Dongri  and  Tulsi  Dongrf  hills ;  on  the  west  as 
far  as  the  hills  between  N^gatok^  and  Bdrsdr,  beyond  which  the  country  falls  on 
the  north  to  where  the  Mah&nadf  and  Seo  rivers  have  their  rise ;  and  to  the  east 
beyond  the  boundary  of  Jaipdr,  as  far  as  the  eastern  ghdts.  In  this  region  there 
are  few  hills,  the  streams  are  sluggish,  and  the  country  is  a  mixture  of  plain 
and  undulating  ground  covered  by  dense  bSL  forests.  A  fruitful  soil,  producing 
rich  crops  whenever  cultivated,  covers  nearly  all  the  plateau.  The  principal 
monntams  in  Bastar  are  a  lofty  range,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  it 
and  the  Nngt!ir  and  Albdk^  t^lukafi  of  the  Sironchd  district,  running  north- 
west and  south-east,  and  ceasing  abruptly  as  it  approaches  the  T41  river — 
a  range  of  about  equal  height  in  the  centre  of  the  dependency,  known  generally 
as  the  "  Beld  Dfld  "  (from  a  particular  peak  near  Dantiwdri),  which  resembles  a 
bnllock's  hump,  and  which  extends  from  the  Bijji  tdluka  in  the  south  to  the  Indrd- 
vati  on  the  north;  a  third  range  running  north  and  south  near  Nardinpdr;  a 
fourth,  called  the  Tdngri  Dongri,  running  east  and  west ;  and  a  fifth,  the  Tulsl 
Dongr{,  which  is  nearly  parallel  to,  and  south  of,  the  preceding,  bordering  on 
the  Sabarl  river  and  the  Jaipdr  state.     There  is  also  a  small,  but  very  distinctly 

*  This  article  is  taken  nearly  verbatim  from  a  Report  on  Bastar  by  Captain  Glasfurd,  which 
will  be  found  published  in  the  *'  Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Government  of  India,  Foreign 
Department,  No.  xxxix. " 
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defined  range  which  runs  north  and  sonth  from  Kutm  on  the  Indr^Tatf,  to 
Fams&ld  and  Domagndem  on  the  God&varf,  where  it  forms  the  first  barrier 
on  that  river.  The  principal  rivers  in  the  dependency  are  the  Indr^vatf^  the 
Sabari,  and  the  T£  or  T&lper.    They  are  all  affluents  of  the  God^vari. 

The  soil  throughout-  the  greater  portion  of  Bastar  may  be  said  to  be   a 

^   ,    .   .      .       ^  li&fht  clay  with  an  admixture  of   sand,  better 

Geological  conformatioii.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^p^  ^j^ 

dry  cultivation ;  indeed  with  a  good  supply  of  water  it  is  as  fertile,  as  without 
water  it  is  poor  and  incapable  of  producing  rich  crops.  There  is  also  some 
good  soil  of  the  black  description,  but  of  the  whole  area  nine-tenths  probably 
belong  to  the  light  clayey  class.  The  hills  which  separate  Bastar  from  the 
Nugdr  and  Alb^k^  t&lukas  are  principally  composed  of  vitrified  sandstone, 
exceedingly  hard,  and  of  a  pinkish  colour.  They  increase  in  height  as  they 
approach  the  T&l  river,  within  a  mile  or  two  of  which  they  abruptly  terminate 
in  high  scarped  precipices  of  50  to  150  feet  high,  while  the  height  of  the  hills 
themselves  cannot  be  less  than  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  They  are 
in  fact  a  continuation  of  the  sandstone  ranges  which  run  from  near  the  conflu* 
ence  of  the  Waingangd  and  Wardhd  througlr  the  chiefship  of  Ahfrf  and  the 
Sironchd  tdluka,  with  similar  ranges  on  the  right  bank  of  the  God&varf 
opposite  Sironchd.  All  these  sandstone  ranges  are  pandlel  to  each  other,  and 
firom  five  to  fifteen  miles  apart,  their  direction  being  invariably  north-west  and 
south-east.  One  peculiarity  about  them  is  that  as  a  northern  range  ceases, 
a  parallel  range  to  the  south  commences,  and  when  this  ceases,  a  third  to  the 
south  of  it  again  be^ns,  and  so  on.  The  south-eastern  falls  are  generally  steep, 
abrupt,  and  scarped  near  their  summits,  while  on  the  reverse,  or  north-west 
side,  the  slopes  are  easy.  There  is  but  little  level  space  on  their  summits, 
little  or  no  water  is  to  be  found,  and  the  whole  surface  is  strewn  with  loose 
boulders  of  vitrified  sandstone.  Eastward  from  these  high  ranges  of  sandstone 
hills  we  pass  through  a  narrow  valley,  on  the  eastern  sides  of  which  there  are 
signs  of  a  change  in  the  formation.  Greenstone  and  hornblende  appear  near  the 
banks  of  the  Til,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Ood&varf, 
mixed  with  coarse  quartzose  and  felspathic  rocks  in  various  stages  of  decompo- 
sition. A  small  range,  which  runs  from  Kutrd  in  the  north  to  the  head  of  the 
first  barrier  of  the  Goddvari  in  the  south,  seems  to  be  composed  principally  of 
gneiss  with  broad  bands  of  quartz.  This  range  is  clearly  defined,  and  has  bat 
few  spurs. 

From  these  hiUs  to  the  eastward  an  undulating  plain  of  mixed  clayey  and 
sandy  soil  extends  to  the  BeU  DM,  which  forms  a  marked  feature  in  the  configa- 
ration  of  this  part  of  the  country.  This  chain  extends  nearly  due  north  and  south. 
From  the  south  bank  of  the  Indr^vati  it  is  about  200  feet  above  the  plain, 
increasing  in  height  as  it  runs  southward,  till  it  culminates  in  two  high  peaks 
called  Nandirij  and  Pitur  Rdni,  which  are  between  3,000  and  4,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  From  this  point  the  range  slightly  bends  to  the  south-east,  and 
extends  as  far  as  the  Bijji  t^luka  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Sabari,  and  thence 
to  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Godlvari.  After  forming  the  boundary 
between  the  tdlukas  of  Sunkam  and  Ghintalndr  it  loses  most  of  its  regular  and 
weU-defined  character,  till  it  is  lost  in  irregular  masses  of  hill  as  it  approaches  the 
Godfivari.  The  formation  is  for  three  or  four  hundred  feet  granite,  then 
metamorphic  shales,  and  on  the  surface  ironstone  and  laterite.  Leaving  the 
Bel&  Dfla  behind  we  descend  into  the  vaUey  of  the  Dankani,  which  abounds 
with  small  granitic  hills,  covered  with  thin  jungle  and  but  scanty  vegetation ; 
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fbrther  eastward  the  country  rises^  till  after  passing  Darkari  (between  Danti- 
w&ri  and  Jagdalpdr)  the  road  gradaally  descends  into  the  plain  in  which  the 
capital  of  the  dependency  stands.  Up  to  Darkarf  the  formation  is  granite^  and 
the  hills  are  abrupt  and  irregular ;  beyond  this  point  a  little  vitrified  sandstone 
is  seen,  which  again  gives  way  to  clay  slate  of  various  colours^  from  a  faint 
yellow  to  pink^  finely  laminated^  and  covered  with  the  deposit  of  the  clayey  soil  so 
common  throughout  this  part  of  the  country.  This  clay  slate  extends  from  the 
T^gri  Dongrl  range  at  Sit^pdr  to  Jagdalpdr.  Proceedmg  eastwards  it  becomes 
harder  and  of  a  blue  colour^ .  and  continues  so  to  the  boundary  of  Bastar  and 
Jaipdr.  Blue  slate  is  again  found  north  of  Jagdalpdr  towards  Seoni^  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ndrangi  river^  where  it  contains  iron  pyrites  in  considerable 
quantities.  A  small  steep  range  immediately  south  of  Sitdpdr  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  limestone.  Passing  southwards  we  reach  the  extreme  height 
of  the  T&ngrl  Dongri,  where  granite,  gneiss,  and  several  varieties  of  talcoze 
rocks  are  found,  and  descending  into  the  more  level  parts  of  the  Sunkam 
tfloka  clay  slates,  while  near  Sunkam  compact  limestone  with  gneiss  occurs. 
On  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Bastar  dependency  laterite  is  met  with,  and 
at  Jaipdr  laterite  and  steatite.  This  laterite  is  shaped  into  blocks  for  the  founda- 
tions of  houses  in  Jaipdr.  The  steatite  here  is  of  a  whitish-yellow  colour;  it 
is  quarried  and  used  as  a  building  stone,  and  is  soft  enough  to  enable  the 
workmen  to  cut  and  fashion  it  with  an  adze. 

Iron  ore  is  found  towards  the  eastern  portion  of  the  dependency  in  small 
-..       .  quanties,  but  it  is  not  much  worked.    It  is  also 

^     '  found  in  immense  quantities  on  the  Bel6  Dfl& 

and  in  the  valley  of  the  Joriv&g  river.  The  quality  is  good,  but  has  hardly  ever 
been  worked,  there  being  Uttie  demand  for  it.  It  also  occurs,  though  not  so 
plentifully,  towards  the  north-western  boundary.  Gold  is  found  in  small  quan- 
tities in  the  Kutri  river  and  towards  Pratdppdr,  as  also  close  to  the  junction  of 
the  Kutri  and  Indr^vatf  rivers. 

Bastar  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts — ^the  Zamfnd&ris  or  chiefships,  and 

lDterB.1  divukm.  iid  Ro«l..        ^f  ^"^  °''  '^°°*^  ^^^^  ^^l  K^^^  %^' 

The  former  occupies  nearly  aU  that  portion  of  the 

dependency  which  lies  south  of  the  Indrdvati,  and  a  small  tract  to  the  north  of 
it,  while  almost  all  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  river  is  khdlsa.  There  is 
not  a  single  made  road  in  the  state,  although  the  configuration  of  the  country 
and  the  nature  of  the  soil  are  rather  £Bkvourable  than  otherwise  to  the  construc- 
tion of  fair-weather  cart  lines.  In  many  places  the  country  is  so  favourable  for 
wheeled  carriages  that  if  the  thick  jungle  on  each  side  of  the  present  track 
were  cut  down  and  uprooted,  the  communication  would  be  complete  during  the 
fiiir  season.  There  are,  however,  at  certain  points  difficulties  of  a  serious  nature 
to  be  surmounted,  and  for  these,  efficient  establishments  would  be  necessary. 
There  is  one  route  which  as  soon  as  the  navigation  of  the  Gk)ddvarf  is  opened 
will  assume  considerable  importance,  viz.  the  great  Banjdrd  line  from  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Bdipdr  district,  which  passes  through  a  portion  of 
Bastar,  and  thence  through  iSie  Ahiri  chiefship  and  the  Sironchd  tdluka,  to  the 
head  of  the  second  barrier.  At  this  point  one  branch  leads  to  the  large 
stations  on  the  south-east  coast,  the  other  to  Haidardbdd.  By  this  route  wheat 
is  exported  annually  in  great  quantities  from  Chhattisgarh. 

The  chief  exports  are  laCy  resin,  wax,  galls,  horns,  rice,  sendri  ( a  reddish 

Tiade  and  Manufactures.  dye),  tlkhdr  or  wild  arrowroot,  gur   (molasses  or 

coarse  sugar),  teakwood,  and  cocoons  pf  the  tasar 
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silk-worms.  No  cotton^  and  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  wheat  and  gram^  are 
produced^  and  what  passes  through  on  its  way  to  the  coast  is  exported  from  the 
southern  portions  of  the  Rdlpdr  district.  Large  quantities  of  rice  are,  however, 
exported  from  Bhdp&lpatnam  to  the  Nizdm's  territory.  The  imports  are 
considerably  greater  than  the  exports ;  they  consist  of  salt,  piece-goods,  brazen 
utensils,  cocoanuts,  pepper,  spices,  opium,  turmeric,  Ac.  from  the  coast ;  grain, 
wheat,  and  paper  from  Rdfpdr ;  and  cotton,  partly  from  Rdfpdr  and  partly  from 
Wairdgarh  in  the  Ch^ndd  district.  The  coast  imports  come  by  the  way  of  Jaipdr, 
Sunkam,  and  Kaller.  In  the  western  portions  cloth,  tobacco,  and  opium  are 
imported  from  the  Niz&m's  territories.  All  petty  sales  in  Bastar  are  effected  by 
barter  in  rice  or  by  cowrfs ;  but  there  is  such  a  scarcity  of  the  latter  medium 
of  exchange  that  barter  is  generally  had  recourse  to.     The  money  table  is — 

20  Cowrfs       =     1  Borf. 

12  Borf 8         =     1  Dugdnf. 

12  Dugdnf s     =     1  Government  Rupee. 

Manu&ctnres  there  are  absolutely  none  worth  noticing.  The  weayera 
make  a  coarse  description  of  cloth,  and  the  Mahdrs  or  Parifi^  weave  narrow 
pieces  of  an  inferior  fabric  which  is  used  for  langotfs  by  the  Murids  and  other 
wild  tribes.  There  is  also  a  kind  of  manufacture  of  brass-pots  from  the  frag- 
ments of  old  ones  by  a  caste  called  Ghdsids.  The  common  hatchets  and  knives 
always  to  be  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  are  made  at  Madder,  Bfjdpdr, 
and  Jagdalpdr,  as  even  ironsmiths  are  scarce  in  Bastar,  while  it  is  said  that 
there  is  not  a  carpenter  in  the  whole  dependency. 

At  Jagdalpdr  there  are  only  two  shopkeepers,  who  do  little  or  no  business. 
Throughout  the  rest  of  Bastar,  with  the  exception  of  at  Bijdpdr,  Madder,  and 
Bhdpdlpatnam,  there  are  none  of  this  class,  and  necessarily  in  such  a  country 
there  is  much  difficulty  in  procuring  supplies.  The  system  at  Jagdalpdr,  as  in 
Jaipdr  and  Kdldhandf,  seems  to  be  for  the  rdjd  to  keep  up  granaries  and  store- 
houses filled  with  all  the  common  necessaries  of  Hfe.  The  grain  is  obtained 
at  the  cheapest  rate,  being  in  some  tdlukas  received  in  part  payment  of  the 
land  tax ;  it  is  then  stored  up  in  the  rdjd's  godowns,  and  retailed  to  his  own 
establishments  and  travellers. 

Fever  is  prevalent  to  a  great  extent  all  over  the  dependency.     It  is  most 

-^  J  r«   J     •  severe  duriui?  the  months  of  September,  October, 

Diseases  and  Epidemics.  ,  ^^ ^  ,^  r  y  » 

'^  and  JNovember,  and  is  ordinarily  accompamed  with 

dysentery  and  diarrhoea.  There  are  no  native  doctors,  except  in  Jagdalpdr 
and  in  the  larger  villages,  and  even  they  are  the  most  ignorant  of  their  class. 
The  people  have  but  few  remedies.  The  agathotes  chirayetus  is  used  by  those 
who  live  where  the  plant  grows  j  where  it  is  not  to  be  found,  pepper,  camphor, 
and  opium  are  employed.  Cholera  is  a  rare  visitor,  not  generally  appearing  more 
than  once  in  twenty  years,  and  even  then  being  chiefly  confinea  to  the  larger 
villages  on  the  more  frequented  routes.  Small-pox  is  common,  and  is  greatly 
dreaded  by  the  inhabitants.  This  is  evident  from  the  number  of  temples 
dedicated  to  the  goddess  "  Mdtd  Devf,'*  which  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every 
village  throughout  the  dependency  and  the  neighbouring  country.  The  patient 
in  this  disease,  into  whose  body  it  is  supposed  the  goddess  Mdtd  has  entered,  is 
attended  to  with  the  most  scrupulous  regard.  On  the  first  appearance  of  the 
disease  his  feet  are  washed  with  cow's  mUk,  and  wiped  upon  the  head  of  his 
nearest  relative.  Mdtd  Devi  is  then  prayed  to  take  under  her  special  protection 
the  &mily  which  she  has  honoured  with  a  visit.    The  patient  is  placed  on  a  clean 
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bed  ot  fresh  rice^straw^  and  a  screen  is.  put  ronnd  him.  The  visits  to  the 
temple  of  M&ti  Devi  are  frequent^  and  the  idol  is  anointed  with  "  chandan^'^ 
or  ground  sandalwood  and  water,  which  is  then  taken  and  sprinkled  oyer 
the  house  in  which  the  patient  lies,  and  signed  on  his  forehead.  The 
patient's  diet  is  confined  to  fruit,  cooling  food,  and  liquids;  no  medicines  are 
admioistered.  Vaccination  too  is  unknown,  but  inoculation  is  practised  to 
some  extent.  Besides  these  more  serious  diseases,  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and 
rheumatism  prevail,  the  two  former  especially  in  the  fever  season.  Hydrocele 
is  also  exceedingly  common. 


Tnbe.  .Dd  C«te..              ^he  principal 

and  ct 
are — 

istes  m  JMstar  are  nnmerous. 

1. 

BriLhmaii. 

13. 

Mnri^. 

2. 

R&jpnt. 

14. 

Tagdrd. 

3. 

DUkar. 

15. 

Parjl 

4. 

Kij&th. 

16. 

Sondf,  or  Spirit-dealer. 

6. 

Tell. 

17. 

Qhitnd, 

6. 

Kambhdr. 

18. 

ml,  or  Barber. 

7. 

G&liira,  or  Cowherd. 

19. 

DhobJ,  or  Washerman. 

8. 

Morir,  or  Gardener. 

20. 

Mah&r,  or  Parii. 

9. 

Kewat,  or  Fisherman. 

21. 

Cham&r. 

10. 

Utihi  or  Halwi. 

22. 

Jhurid. 

11. 

Bhatrfi. 

23. 

M(iri&. 

12. 

Gadw4. 

The  Brihmans  found  in  Bastar  are  for  the  most  part  congregated  at  and 
luroand  Jagdalpdr,  and  are  of  the  following  sects  :— Eanojas,  Jarwds,  and  Urids 
or  Ukkals.  They  all  eat  fish,  and  are  not  interdicted  fi:om  drinking  water  ft*om 
the  hands  of  the  G^ras^  The  Dhdkars  are  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  Brdh- 
mans,  and  wear  the  sacred  thread.  In  Bastar  and  in  Jaipdr  a  practice  formerly 
existed  of  either  bestowing  this  distinction  for  ffood .  service,  or  selling  it  to 
particular  persons  of  certain  castes ;  but  it  does  not  follow  always  that  all  of  those 
castes  are  now  entitled  to  wear  it.  The  Halbds,  or  Halwis,  are  scattered  over 
the  more  level  and  cultivated  tracts^  They  are  seldom  found  far  south  of  the 
Indr&vatf,  but  constitute  a  numerous  class  towards  the  northern  part  of  the 
state.  They  dress  and  live  better,  and  have  a  better  appearance,  than  most 
of  the  other  castes ;  they  do  not  eat  the  flesh  of  cows  nor  of  swine,  and 
wear  the  sacred  thread.  The  Bhatrds  inhabit  the  eastern  portions  of  the 
dependency  towards  Eotp&d,  Por6garh,  and  Sdigarh,  but  are  not  a  numerous 
caste.  They  cultivate  tne  soil,  and  eat  nearly  everything  except  the  flesh 
of  the  cow.  A  good  number  have  the  hereditary  privilege  of  wearing  the 
sacred  thread.  The  Gadw&s,  or  Oadb&s,  though  scarce  in  Bastar,  are  numerous 
towards  the  east  and  in  Jaipdr.  They  subsist  partly  by  cultivation  and  partly  by 
labour.  The  dress  of  the  men  is  like  that  of  other  castes,  but  that  worn  by  the 
women  is  singular  and  worthy  of  remark.  A  cloth,  three  feet  by  six,  made 
from  the  fibre  of  the  bark  of  the  karing  tree,  with  horizontal  bands  of  red, 
yellow,  and  blue,  each  about  three  inches  in  width,  is  secured  round  the  waist 
by  a  girdle,  then  brought  over  the  shoulder  and  fastened  down  in  front  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  body.  The  girdle  too  is  curious ;  it  is  composed  of  from  forty  to 
fifty  separate  cords  of  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in  length,  lashed 
together  at  the  ends  in  finont.  A  chaplet  of  the  large  white  seeds  of  the  ''kusa  '^ 
grass  strung  together  is  fastened  round  the  hair,  as  are  also  sometimes  strings 
of  white  beads;  large  earrings  of  three  coils  of  common  brass  wire,  certainly 
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three  or  four  incHes  in  diameter^  are  suspended  to  the  upper  cartili^  of  the 
ear^  and  hang  down  to  the  shoulder ;  and  another  earring  resembling  a  brass 
button  with  a  stalk  to  it  is  worn  in  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  Nose^rings  are  seldom 
worn.  At  the  time  of  the  Dasard,  Holi,  and  other  holidays  both  men  and 
women  dance  together  to  the  music  of  a  fife  and  drum.  Sometimes  they  form 
a  ring  by  joining  hands  all  rounds  springing  towards  the  centre  and  then  back 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  arms,  while  they  at  the  same  time  keep  circling  round 
and  round;  at  other  times  the  women  dance  singly  or  in  pairs,  their  hands 
resting  on  each  other^s  waists.  When  fatigued  they  cease  dancing,  and  sing. 
A  man  steps  out  of  the  crowd  and  sings  a  verse  or  two  impromptu.  One  of  the 
women  rejoins,  and  they  sing  at  each  other  for  a  short  time*  The  point  of  these 
songs  appears  to  consist  in  giving  the  sharpest  rejoinders  to  each  other ;  the 
woman  reflects  upon  the  man's  ungaioly  appearance  and  Want  of  skill  as  a  cul- 
tivator or  huntsman,  and  the  man  retorts  by  reproaching  her  with  her  ugliness 
and  slatternly  habite.  Like  most  of  lower  castes  in  this  country^  they  are 
addicted  to  irinking. 

The  Murids  inhabit  the  more  cultivated  plains  around  Jagdalpdr,  and  extend 
on  the  west  from  Ndgtokd  to  the  boundary  of  JaiptSr,  and  from  8it£pdr  to  about 
thirty  or  forty  miles  north  of  the  Indravatf.  Their  dress  is  a  waistcloth,  or 
langoti,  with  but  seldom  any  covering  on  the  head ;  their  ornaments  are  neck- 
laces of  red  beads  and  small  brass  earrings.  They  are  active,  hardy,  and  skilful 
cultivators,  and  their  villages  are  generally  clean  and  comfortable.  They  eat 
everything  except  the  flesh  of  the  cow,  and  keep  great  numbers  of  pigs.  Tagirds 
and  Parjds  are  found  in  a  small  tract  of  country  south  of  Jagdalpdr,  extending 
from  Sitdpdr  to  Sunkam  ;  they  are  a  poor  race,  subsisting  partly  by  cultivation 
and  partly  by  hunting,  and  are  not  so  well  clothed  as  the  Murids,  Bhatrfe,  or 
Halbds.  They  eat  anything,  even  snakes  and  other  reptiles.  On  occasions  of 
festivals  they  dance  like  the  Gadwds,  but  are  not  such  a  characteristic  race. 
The  Sundis,  who  are  spirit-dealers,  are  a  numerous  class,  and  generally  dispersed 
throughout  the  dependency.  Owing  to  the  habits  of  the  people  they  derive 
much  profit  from  their  calling.  The  Ghdsids  are  an  inferior  casto,  who  serve  as 
horsekeepers  around  Jagdalpdr,  and  also  mend  and  make  brass  vessels ;  they 
dross  like  the  Murids,  and  subsist  partly  by  cultivation  and  partly  by  labour. 
The  Jhurids  are  found  principally  in  the  north-western  parts  about  Ndrdinpdr 
and  Pratdppdr,  and  extend  towards  Kdnker ;  they  are  a  numerous  class,  and 
subsist  partly  by  cultivation,  and  partly  by  hunting  and  the  fruits  of  the  forest. 
Their  dross  resembles  that  of  the  Murids,  with  whom  they  may  be  said  to 
constitute  more  than  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  Bastar  dependency, 
and  whom  they  resemble  in  customs  and  appearance. 

The  Mdrids  are  the  most  numerous   caste  in   Bastar.     They  inhabit  the 
^>^  densest  jungles,  and  are   a  shy   race,  avoiding 

all  contact  with  strangers,  and  flying  to  the 
hUls  on  the  least  alarm.  In  appearance  they  are  more  uncivilised  thaoi 
the  Murids,  Bhatrds,  Halbds,  Parjds,  and  Tagdrds,  about  the  same  in  height, 
but  far  surpassing  them  in  strength  and  agility-  Their  dress  depends  a 
good  deal  on  their  proximity  to  civilization,  and  upon  the  accessibility  of  the 
localities  they  inhabit.  Near  Bhdpdlpatnam  and  Bijdpdr  they  are  tolerably 
well  clad,  but  in  the  wilder  and  more  unfrequented  parts,  such  as  the  valleys 
of  the  BeldDild,  and  towards  the  Indrdvati  and  the  Kutrd  tdluka,  their  clothing 
is  of  the  very  scantiest  description.  They  seldom  wear  any  covering  on 
their  heads,  and  they  rarely  possess  a  dhoti ;   if  they  do,  it  is  usually  wrapped 
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round  their  loins.  Grenerally  speaking  they  are  exceedingly  averse  to  the 
use  of  cold  water;  and  as  they  wear  but  little  clothings  and  sleep  on  the 
bare  ground  (in  cold  weather  between  two  fires),  they  are  often  begrimed  with 
dust  and  ashes.  They  shave  the  head  all  but  the  top-knot,  and  as  they  use 
an  iron  knife  for  this  purpose,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  they  dread  the 
disagreeable  operation,  and  have  recourse  to  it  as  seldom  as  possible ;  conse- 
quently their  hair,  which  gets  excessively  matted,  is  all  gathered  up  into  one  knot 
behind  or  on  the  crown.  Necklaces  of  beads,  red  and  white,  frequently  worked 
into  collars  of  an  inch  or  two  in  width,  are  suspended  round  the  necks  of  the 
younger  men,  but  seldom  worn  by  the  elders.  The  ears  of  all  are  pierced  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  lobe,  and  are  ornamented  with  small  earrings  of  brass  and 
iron.  On  the  wrists  the  men  wear  brass  bracelets,  and  round  the  waist 
is  often  a  girdle  of  cowris,  double  or  single,  for  which  is  sometimes  substituted 
a  belt  of  about  ten  or  fifteen  cords  in  the  same  form,  but  smaller  than  those 
^ready  described  as  worn  by  the  Gadwd  women.  Attached  to  the  girdle  is 
generally  a  tobacco-box,  made  of  a  small  hollow  bamboo,  with  a  stopper 
attached  by  a  string.  A  small  knife,  without  any  sheath^  made  of  iron, 
slightly  tempered,  is  invariably  stuck  in  the  girdle  behind.  They  sometimes 
wear  sandals  made  of  the  skin  of  the  bison  or  wild  bu&lo,  and  of  the  rudest 
description  and  shape,  being  secured  round  the  instep  and  great  toe  by  cords 
made  of  grass.  A  hatchet  hanging  from  the  shoulder,  or  a  bow  and  arrows, 
complete  the  costume  of  the  Mini  as  seen  in  his  native  wilds.  The  Mdri&s 
seldom  have  matchlocks,  their  weapons  being  bows  and  arrows  and '  spears. 
The  bow  is  generally  made  of  bamboo  or  of  the  grenrica  elastica,  and  is  about 
five  feet  in  length.  The  string  of  the  bow  which,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
procuring  catgut,  is  composed  of  a  carefully  cut  slice  of  the  outside  of  the  bamboo, 
and  secured  by  cords  to  the  ends  of  the  bow,  answers  the  purpose  exceedingly 
well.  All  the  Mdrids  are  expert  in  its  use;  they  oflen  use  the  feet  in  bending 
the  bow,  while  they  pull  the  string  with  both  hands.  An  arrow  discharged  in 
this  manner,  it  is  said,  would  almost  pass  through  the  body  of  a  man  or  deer ;  but 
it  is  only  used  from  elevated  positions,  such  as  the  tops  of  rocks,  hills,  and 
precipices,  upon  any  object  below.  The  arrows  are  of  many  forms,  shapes,  and 
sizes,  but  are  all  pointed  with  iron.  There  are  arrows  for  tigers  and  big 
game ;  arrows  for  fish  and  for  small  birds ;  and  arrows  for  boys  to  practice  with. 
The  M&ri&a  carry  very  heavy  loads  on  k^war  sticks,  and  badly  as  they  are  fed,  no 
class  of  men  can  surpass  them  in  this  respect.  They  are  a  timid,  quiet,  docile 
race,  and  although  addicted  to  drinking,  are  not  quarrelsome.  Amongst 
themselves  they  are  most  cheerful  and  light-hearted,  always  laughing  and  joking. 
Seldom  does  a  Mini  village  resound  with  quarrels  or  wrangling  among  either 
sex,  and  in  this  respect  they  present  a  marked  contrast  to  the  inhabitants  of  more 
civilised  tracts.  In  common  with  many  other  wild  races  they  bear  a  singular 
character  for  truthfulness  and  honesty ;  and  when  once  they  get  over  the  feeling 
of  shyness,  which  is  natural  to  them,  they  cure  exceedingly  frank  and  communica- 
tive. Curious,  like  all  savages,  the  commonest  article  of  domestic  use  is  to  them  an 
object  of  interest ;  they  are  quick  to  observe,  and  apt  to  learn.  Their  food 
consists  of  rice,  where  they  cultivate  it,  but  generally  it  is  of  kosri,  mdndid,  and 
other  inferior  grains,  with  the  dried  flowers  of  the  mhowa  tree  and  the  fruits 
of  the  forest.  They  are  also  fond  of  tobacco,  but  opium,  ginji,  and  drugs  are 
generally  unknown  among  them.  The  dress  of  the  women  is  of  the  scantiest 
description,  and  consists  of  a  single  fold  of  cloth  about  one  to  two  feet  in  depth 
round  their  loins.  Where  cloth  is  cheap  and  easily  procurable  they  wear  a 
small  sheet  wrapped  carelessly  around  them,  extending  from  the  shoulder  to 
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the  knee^  but  this  is  rare.  They  are  tattooed  on  the  face^  arma^  and  thighs, 
which  greatly  disfigures  them.  They  wear  small  brass  earrings,  and  kfge 
bunches  of  beads,  generally  white,  round  their  necks ;  aUo  sometimes  an  iron 
hoop  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  on  which  are  strung  small  brass  and  iron 
rings.  They  seem  more  careless  regarding  personal  cleanliness  and  appeanmoe 
tlum  the  men. 

The  M^is,  who  inhabit  the  wild  and  difficult  country  called  '^'M.&di&a/*  or 
^.  ,  "  Abajm&rd,''  are  of  the  same  class  as  the  'hlAnis ; 

but  from  living  in  a  wild  tract  to  which  few 
venture,  and  which,  from  its  remoteness,  is  quite  unknown,  they  are  even  poorer 
and  more  uncivilised  than  the  Minis,  who  Uve  in  the  more  level  country.  The 
connection  between  the  two  is,  however,  kept  up  by  intermarriage.  The 
revenue  is  paid  in  kind  in  "  kosri'*  (panicum  itatieum),  an  inferior  grain,  which 
is  their  chief  food.  The  collection  is  made  by  the  ch^f  (s&rkf  in  Telugu),  a 
person  whose  express  duty  it  is  to  go  round  and  collect  it  for  the  zamfndir. 
He  is  the  only  person  who  is  acquainted  with  the  villages,  the  sites  of  which  are 
continually  being  changed,  as  one  patch  of  dahyd  cultivation  is  forsaken  for 
another.  The  TeKs  of  a  frontier  village  called  PdrkeM  form  a  sort  of  connecting 
link  between  the  M^fs  and  the  outside  world,  as  they  are  the  only  persons 
who  venture  into  Abajm&rd  for  the  sake  of  trade.  They  take  coarse  cloths, 
beads  and  salt;  and  return  with  kosrd,  castor-oil  seeds,  and  wax.  In  these 
wild  tracts  the  Mdrfs  have  the  greatest  fear  of  a  horse,  or  of  an  unusual 
number  of  people  coming  suddenly  upon  their  villages.  The  course  pursued  by 
Captain  Glasfurd,  the  deputy  commissioner  of  the  Upper  Groddvari  district, 
who  first  thoroughly  explored  this  part  of  the  country  in  company  with  Captain 
F.  6.  Stewart,  the  explorer  of  forests,  was  to  leave  his  camp  some  two  or 
three  days^  march  distant,  and  go  forward  accompanied  with  as  few  people 
as  possible,  and  without  tents  or  other  incumbrances.  On  approaching  a  village 
he  used  invariably  to  dismount,  take  a  guide  from  among  the  few  Mdri£s  who 
accompanied  him  as  coolies,  proceed  quietly  to  the  village,  and  order  the  rest 
of  the  people  to  follow.  In  this  manner  the  inhabitants  were  reassured,  and 
never  ran  away,  as  they  would  certainly  have  done  on  the  sudden  appearance  of 
the  whole  party.  The  M£r(  villages  are  all  built  of  grass*  the  walls  being 
composed  of  a  strong  high  grass  neatly  put  together,  and  afterwards  daubed 
with  mud.  Captain  Glasfurd  found  the  men  more  scantily  clothed  than  any  he 
had  hitherto  seen,  but  in  all  respects  very  similar  to  the  Mdrife.  They  did  not 
appear  to  shave  the  head.  They  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  size  as  the  other 
wild  tribes,  viz.  about  five  feet  four  inches  in  height,  and  well  made,  with  large 
and  muscular  limbs.  Most  were  of  an  exceedingly  light  copper  colour,  while 
others  were  actually  fair.  The  dress  of  the  females,  like  that  of  the  men,  was 
even  scantier  than  those  of  the  M£ri&  women,  consisting  merely  of  a  very  small 
cloth  wrapped  once  round  the  loins.  Their  hair  was  tied  in  a  knot  behind,  and 
secured  with  a  bamboo  comb  with  four  teeth.  As  for  ornaments,  they  had  few 
bead^  and  fewer  earrings,  but  were  tattooed,  which  gave  even  those  who  might 
have  had  some  pretensions  to  good  looks  a  disagreeable  appearance.  Their  practice 
is  to  tattoo  themselves  when  about  ten  years  old :  the  skin  is  pricked  with  a  thorn, 
and  ground  charcoal  mixed  with  the  ofl  of  a  certain  berry  is  rubbed  in.  Some  of 
the  elder  women  and  children  wore  only  a  square  patch  of  cloth,  suspended  on 
a  cord  fastened  round  the  waist,  upon  which  bamboo  rings  were  strung.  All  the 
M^dsseenby  Captain  Glasfurd  seemed  healthy,  and  there  was  a  fair  percentage 
of  old  people.  Like  the  Minis,  the  M&r(s  seemed  quiet,  truthful,  and  honesty 
and  though  timid,  they  are  readily  reassured  by  kind  treatment. 
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The  portion  of  the  Mddidn  country  which  is  under  Kutru  is  very  hilly,  but 
towards  the  north  it  is  said  to  be  of  a  more  accessible  nature.  Perennial 
streams  of  fine  clear  water  are  numerous  in  these  hills,  the  sides  of  which  are 
covered  with  a  fertile  red  soil  of  some  depth.  On  these  slopes  the  Mdris 
cultivate  kosrd,  and  on  the  more  level  places  castor-oil  seeds  and  tobacco. 
They  possess  no  buffaloes,  bullocks,  or  cows,  and  do  not  use  the  plough,  their 
only  agricultural  implement  being  a  long-handled  iron  hoe,  which  they  use 
in  the  patches  where  they  cultivate  tobacco  and  castor-oil  seeds.  They  are 
not  so  much  addicted  to  drinking  as  the  M&rids  in  the  lower  country,  for  no 
mhowa  trees  grow  in  those  hills,  and  the  mdd{  palm  {caryota  urens)  is  scarce. 
They  know  nothing  of  opium  and  other  drugs. 

The  population  of  Bastar  is  divided  into  castes  in  about  the  following 
proportions : — 

Mdriis     and  )    j  e:  _  x 

Jhurids }  46  per  cent. 

Halbds    andl    ,e  . 

Muri^  I  15  per  cent. 

Bhatrds  andl    ^i-  . 

Parjis   I   15  per  cent. 

Ta&:&r&sandl    ^e  i. 

other  castes  /  ^5  per  cent. 

The  Mdri&s  and  Jhurids  are  probably  a  subdivision  of  the  true  Gond  family* 
The  Halb^  are  possibly  a  superior  offshoot  of  the  same  tribe,  while  the 
Bhatrds  and  Murids  may  be  a  somewhat  inferior  one.  The  Tagdrds  and  Parj^ 
are  the  lowest  perhaps  o^  all  the  many  branches  of  this  wide-spread  race. 

The  dialects  in  Bastar  are  numerous,  nearly  every  caste  having  its  own, 

but  they  are  most  of  them  so  similar  that  they 

Language  and  Religion.  cannot   be   considered    as    distinct     languages. 

Omitting  Telugu,  they  may  be  roughly  classed  as 
the  Mdrid,  or  aboriginal  dialect,  and  the  Halbd.  The  last  closely  resembles 
the  Chhattfsgarhi  dialect.  There  is  a  great  admixture  of  Mar&thi  in  it,  or 
rather  there  are  many  Mardthf  affixes,  and  it  often  happens  that  a  pure 
Hindustani  word  is  taken,  and  a  Mar&thi  termination  is  added.  Indeed  the 
whole  language  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  a  jargon  of  Mardthf  and  Hindi 
words — grammar  and  idioms  all  jumbled  up  in  indescribable  confusion.  It  is 
Bpoken  by  the  Halbds  and  Murids,  and  may  be  said  to  be  subdivided  into  the 
ParjS  or  Tagdrd,  and  Bhatrd  dialects.  It  is  spoken  by  all  in  Jagdalptir,  from 
the  Rdjdto  the  lowest  of  his  subjects.  The  Murids,  Bhatrds,  Dhdkars,  Gadwds, 
Mdrids,  &c.  all  worship  "  Danteswari/'  or,  as  she  is  sometimes  called,  "MduK,^' 
with  '*Mdtd  Devi,''  "Bhangdrmd"  or  "DhoUd  Devi/'  '^Gdm  Devf,'' 
"Dangan  Deo,'^  and  "  Bhim.'^  The  higher  castes  worship  "  Danteswarf  '*  and 
"Mdtd  Devi,'' with  the  other  well  known  deities  of  the  Hindd  Pantheon. 
Danteswarf,  who  is  the  tutelar  divinity  of  the  Bdjds  of  Bastar,  and  generally 
of  the  Bastar  dependency,  is  the  same  as  Bhawdni  or  "  Kdli.^'  She  is 
represented  to  have  taken  the  ancestors  of  the  reigning  family  under  her 
particular  protection  from  the  time  of  their  leaving  Hinddstdn  and  during 
their  stay  at  Warangal,  and  to  have  directed  and  accompanied  them  in  their 
flight  when  driven  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Telingana  by  the  Mohammadan 
as  far  as  Dantiwdrd,  where  she  took  up  her  abode.  The  temple  dedicated  to 
her  is  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sankanf  and  Dankani  upon  a  narrow  point 
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of  land  between  the  two  rivers.  The  original  building  was  erected  by  Anam 
B&j,  and  several  additions  have,  been  made  to  it  at  subsequent  periods  by  other 
Brdjds  of  Bastar.  In  appearance  it  is  a  mere  shed^  and  the  sculpture,  except  of 
some  small  idols  brought  from  the  ruins  near  Basur,  is  wretchedly  done. 
Inside  the  temple  enclosure  the  Prijdri  resides.  This  person's  office  is  hereditary, 
and  his  ancestors  are  said  to  have  followed  Danteswarf  from  Warangal.  Two 
blocks  of  steatite  which  stand  in  the  temple  bear  inscriptions  *  commemorating 
a  prince  of  the  N&gbansf  line. 

It  is  said  that  Meria  sacrifices  were  formerly  practised  at  this  place,  but 
the  fact  was  never  satisfactorily  brought  home  to  the  late  BAj&  or  his  brother, 
the  present  diwdn,  Dalganjan  Singh.  The  latter  was  called  up  to  Ndgpdr  in 
1842  to  be  examined  regarding  the  matter,  and  a  guard  was  placed  over  the 
temple,  which  has  up  to  the  present  time  been  continued.  If  the  abominable 
rite  ever  existed,  which  is  doubtful,  it  has  altogether  fallen  into  disuse,  and 
the  BAji  has  been  made  personally  responsible  for  any  recurrence  of  the 
practice.  Most  travellers,  however,  sacrifice  a  goat  as  they  pass  the  shrine 
Danteswarf.  The  grovelling  superstition  with  which  the  worshippers  of  this 
goddess  are  imbued,  and  the  awe  with  which  she  is  regarded  by  the  inhabitants, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Jagdalpdr,  and  particularly  by  the  Bij&'s  family, 
relatives,  and  attendants,  is  not  to  be  surpassed  in  any  part  of  India.  Nothing 
is  done,  no  business  undertaken,  without  consulting  her ;  not  even  will  the 
Rijd  or  d(w&n  proceed  on  a  pleasure  party  or  hunting  excursion  without  con- 
sulting "Mdi"  (mother).  Dalganjan  Singh,  who  is  in  everything  but  name 
the  ruler  of  the  dependency,  is  her  most  bigoted  devotee.  Flowers  are  placed 
on  the  head  of  the  idol,  and  as  they  fall  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  so  is  the 
reply  interpreted  as  favourable  or  otherwise.  • 

The  temples  to  "  Mdtd  Devf '  are  perhaps  as  numerous,  or  more  so  than 
those  dedicated  to  Danteswarf.  Of  the  remaining  deities,  Bhf msen,  or  Bhfm 
Deo,  is  the  principal.  He  is  represented  by  a  post  about  four  or  five  feet  high 
with  a  knob  on  the  top.  The  first  grain  of  the  season  is  always  offered  to  him. 
He  is  worshipped  greatly  in  seasons  of  drought,  when  pilgrimages  are  made  to 
certain  places,  and  turmeric,  mud,  and  oil  are  smeared  over  his  effigy.  In 
seasons  of  sickness  a  small  effigy  of  Danteswarf  is  brought  from  Dantiw&r^  to 
Jagdalpdr  and  is  there  worshipped,  and  after  the  sickness  has  abated  is  sent 
back  again.     On  these  occasions  it  is  carried  in  a  palankeen. 

Throughout  the  dependency  the  grossest  ignorance  and  superstition  prevail, 

Superstitioiis.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^®  minds  of  the  people,  from  the  highest 

to  the  lowest,  in  miserable  thraldom.  The  simple 
and  unsophisticated  Gond  tribes  are  believed  to  be  expert  necromancers,  and  on 
the  most  intimate  footing  vrith  evil  spirits.  Considering  their  seclusion  fromi 
civilised  life,  their  gross  ignorance,  and  the  solitary  jungles  in  which  they  live, 
it  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  people  invariably  impute  their  mis- 
fortunes to  witchcraft.  If  a  man's  bullock  dies,  he  puts  it  down  to  witchcraft ; 
if  his  crops  fail,  it  is  because  the  land  has  been  bewitched  by  some  one  who  is 
at  enmity  with  the  owner  ;  a  lingering  sickness  or  painful  disease  is  laid  at  the 
door  of  an  enemy ;  and  in  short  every  evil  that  befalls  a  family,  from  the  most 
common  affairs  of  everyday  life  to  the  most  serious  calamity,  is  thus  accounted  for. 
In  such  an  unhappy  state  of  degradation  and  ignorance  it  is  not  surprising 

*  Vide  Selections  from  Records  of  Goyemment  of  India,  Foreign  Department,  No.  xxxis. 
page  63. 
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that  persons  snspected  of  witchcraflb  are  most  cruelly  treated.  The  wonder 
is  that  many  should  be  found  to  confess  that  they  have  the  power  of  which  they 
are  accused.  The  usual  course  of  procedure,  when  any  one  is  suspected  and 
accused  of  being  a  sorcerer,  is  as  follows.  On  the  accused  person  being  arrested, 
a  fisherman's  net  is  wound  round  his  head  to  prevent  his  escaping  or  bewitching 
his  guards,  and  he  is  at  once  subjected  to  the  preparatory  test.  Two  leaves  of 
the  pfpal  tree — one  representing  him  and  the  other  his  accusers — are  thrown 
upon  his  out-stretched  hands ;  if  the  leaf  in  his  name  fall  uppermost  he  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  suspicious  character;  if  the  leaf  fall  with  the  lower  part  upwards, 
it  is  possible  that  he  may  be  innocent,  and  the  popular  feeling  is  in  his  favour. 
The  following  day  the  final  test  is  applied ;  he  is  sewn  into  a  sack,  and,  in  the 
presence  of  the  heads  of  the  village,  his  accusers,  and  his  friends,  is  carried  into 
water  waist-deep,  and  let  down  to  the  bottom ;  if  the  unhappy  man  cannot 
struggle  up  and  manage  to  get  into  a  standing  posture  with  his  head  above 
water,  he  is  said,  afler  a  short  pause,  to  be  innocent,  and  the  assembled  elders 
quickly  direct  him  to  be  taken  out ;  if  he  manages,  however,  in  his  struggles  for 
Ufe  to  raise  himself  above  water,  he  is  adjudged  guilty,  and  brought  out  to  be 
dealt  with  for  witchcraft*  He  is  then  beaten  by  the  crowd,  his  head  is  shaved, 
and  his  front  teeth  are  knocked  out  with  a  stone  to  prevent  him  from  muttering 
incantations.  All  descriptions  of  filth  are  thrown  at  him ;  if  of  good  caste,  hog's 
flesh  is  forced  into  his  mcoith;  and  lastly  he  is  driven  out  of  the  country, 
followed  by  the  abuse  and  execrations  of  his  enlightened  fellowmen.  Women 
suspected  of  sorcery  have  to  undergo  the  same  ordeal ;  if  found  guilty,  the  same 
punishment  is  awarded  them  ;  and  after  being  shaved,  their  hair  is  attached  to 
a  tree  in  some  public  place.    . 

BATIA'GARH — An  old  town  and  fort  in  the  Damoh  district,  formerly  the 
residence  of  a  Mardthi  "  A'mil,'*  and  the  head-quarters  of  a  considerable  tract. 
It  ia  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Biak,  twenty  miles  north-west  of  Damoh. 
There  are  here  a  police  station  and  a  district  post-ofiice.  The  population  is 
about  1,000  souls. 

B ATKA'GARH— A  zamlnddri  in  the  Chhindwfod  district.  It  joins  Haraf 
and  Sonpdr  to  the  northward  and  westward,  and  is  bounded  on  its  northern 
face  by  the  district  of  Narsinghpdr.  It  lies  almost  due  north  of  Chhindwdri,  and  is 
situated  partly  on  the  lofty  range  of  hills  that  intersects  the  northern  portion  of 
the  district,  running  from  near  A'd^gdon  on  the  east  to  A'slr  on  the  western 
border,  and  thence  to  Shdh'pdr  in  the  Betill  district,  and  partly  on  the  lesser  ■ 
ranges  that  intervene  between  it  and  the  valley  of  the  Narbadd.  It  consists 
of  eighty^one  villages,  sixty-five  of  which  are  inhabited.  The  zamfnddr,  who  is 
a  Gond  by  caste,  receives  an  allowance  of  960  rupees  per  annum  from  govern- 
ment in  commutation  of  rights  formerly  enjoyed  by  him,  from  which  is  deducted 
a  quit-rent  of  twenty  rupees. 

B AURGARH — A  hill  in  the  Jabalprfr  district,  situated  to  the  south-west  of 
Jabalpdr,  rising  about  500  feet  above  the  valley.  It  is  formed  of  schistose 
quartzite,  and  is  separated  from  the  general  range  of  trap  hills  by  a  narrow 
gorge.  Coal  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  hill  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  another  of  the  same  name  thirty-three  miles  south  of  Hoshangdbdd. 

B AURGARH — An  isolated  granite  (or  granitoid)  hill  near  Shflipdr  in  the 
Betdl  district,  some  twenty-five  miles  north-west  of  Betdl.  It  is  abruptly 
scarped  on  all  sides  but  one,  and  has  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort  on  the  top. 
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B AUR6 ARH — A  forest  range  on  the  northern  border  of  the  Bettf  district, 
of  about  one  hundred  square  miles  in  extent^  and  containing  some  fine  teak  and 
other  timber. 

BA'ZA'RGA'ON— A  village  in  the  Ndgpur  district,  situated  in  a  very 
picturesque  country  about  twenty-five  miles  west  of  N&gp^r,  on  the  old  road 
to  Bisndr  and  AmrdotL  It  consists  mainly  of  one  long  broad  street  lining 
the  road  on  each  side.  The  houses  are  remarkably  good  and  substantial,  and 
the  whole  place  is  clean  and  well  kept.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  1,993, 
mostly  dependent  on  trading.  Many  of  these  traders  are  Jains.  Living  on 
the  great  road  to  Berir  and  Bombay,  they  were  in  former  days  able  to  forestall 
the  Ndgpdr  traders,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  markets, 
to  make  their  own  terms  with  the  Banjdrd  t^nd^s  bringing  salt  and  other 
merchandise  to  Ndgpdr.  Since  the  opening  of  the  railway  the  importance  of 
the  through  traffic  by  this — the  *'  Bisndr  route*' — has  greatly  fallen  off.  An 
excellent  building  for  police,  a  good  school- house,  and  other  municipal  works 
have  recently  been  constructed  by  the  municipality.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
town  a  very  fine  masonry  reservoir  was  made  about  twenty-three  years  ago  by 
the  father  of  Rdnojf  Ndik,  the  present  proprietor  of  B&z&vgion.  The  grove  on 
its  embankment  is  a  favourite  encamping  place  for  Banjdr^  and  travellers. 
There  is  a  fort  on  the  south  side  of  the  village,  built  about  sixty  years  ago  by 
Dvirkoji  Ndik,  a  commander  of  5,000  mercenaries,  and  commissary  general 
under  Rdjd  Jdnoji  of  Ndgpdr,  who  also  founded  the  town.  His  grandson 
Graurdji  succeeded  to  his  lands  and  honours.  Rdnojf  Ndik,  the  present  repre* 
sentative  of  the  family,  receives  a  pension  from  government. 

BEL — A  river  rising  in  the  high  plateau  of  Multd(  in  the  Betdl  district, 
and  one  of  the  chief  affluents  of  the  Kanhdn* 

BEL  A'  (Vela) — An  agricultural  town  in  the  Ndgpdr  district,  ten  miles 
south  of  Bori  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Wand.  It  is  within  three  miles  of  the 
borders  of  the  Wardhd  district.  The  population  numbers  5,092.  The  local 
committee  have  recently  constructed  here  two  fine  "baolfa,*^  school,  and  police 
buildings.  Strong  plain  cotton  cloth  is  made  at,  and  exported  from  Beld  j 
and  "gunny,'^  the  fabric  of  which  the  Banjdrds'  packs  are  made,  is  also  largely 
manufactured.  The  town,  according  to  the  local  traditions,  was  founded  in  the 
time  of  the  (laulfs.  The  fort  was  built  by  one  Rdf  Singh  Chaudharf,  a  large 
landholder  in  these  parts,  whose  descendants  are  still  mdlguzdrs  of  Beld,  and 
was  twice  destroyed  during  the  Pindhdrf  troubles. 

BELONA' — ^A  town  in  the  Ndgpdr  district,  situated  four  miles  north-east 
of  Mowdr  and  fifty-six  miles  from  Ndgpdr,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  tributary  of 
the  Wardhd.  The  houses  are  gener^ly  poor.  The  surrounding  country  is  rich, 
and  the  population,  which  is  purely  agricultural,  numbers  3,492  persons. 
Since  octroi  has  been  levied  here  some  improvements  have  been  taken  in  hand 
by  the  local  committee,  and  Belond  now  has  its  school,  market-place,  and 
streets. 

BELPAH"— A  small  village  in  the  Bildspdr  district,  situated  fifteen  miles 
west  of  Bildspur.  It  is  believed  that  a  natural  spring  here,  caUed  "  Narbadd,  '* 
is  an  emanation  from  the  source  of  the  great  Karbadd  at  Amarkantak.  Some 
centuries  ago,  the  legend  runs,  a  devout  Brdhman  resided  at  Belpdn,  who  at  an 
advanced  age  was  constant  in  his  pilgrimages  to  Amarkantak .  Though  his  sight 
was  dimmed  with  years,  and  his  body  was  weak  and  emaciated,  he  still  persisted 
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in  these  journeys,  in  the  face  of  all  the  sufferings  and  inconveniences  they 
entailed.  As  a  reward,  this  spring  was  opened  near  his  own  residence,  and  he 
was  informed  that  it  issued  from  the  great  Narbad^.  A  temple  was  then  built 
near  the  spring,  and  a  large  reservoir  constructed.  Subsequently  the  Rijd  of 
Ratanpdr  endowed  the  temple  with  the  revenues  of  the  Belpdn  village,  which  was 
granted  rent-free  to  the  descendants  of  the  devout  Br&hman.  The  Mardth&s 
upheld  the  grant,  which  continues  to  be  enjoyed  under  the  British  government. 

BfELPATHA'R — ^A  village  in  the  Jabalpdr  district  near  Jh&islghdt,  at 
which  the  viaduct  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Bailway  crosses  the  Narbadd. 

BEMARAM — ^A  block  of  teak  forest  belonging  to  the  group  described 
under  the  article  '*  Ahlrl.^' 

BENF — A  town  in  the  Bhanddra  district,  situated  on  the  Waingangi,  about 
fi%  miles  north-east  of  Bhand&ra.  It  contains  534  houses,  with  a  population 
of  2,569  souls.  There  is  here  a  small  trade  in  cotton-cloth  locally  manufac- 
tured ;  and  the  dyers  of  Benf  are  noted  for  the  excellence  of  their  colours  and 
of  their  patterns  for  carpets,  &c.  There  are  a  small  government  school  and  a 
poUce  outpost  in  the  town.  The  site  is  well  raised  and  open,  and  the  climate 
is  considered  healthy. 

BERIA' — A  market-town  in  the  Nimir  district,  about  twenty-eight  miles 
N.E.  of  Elhandw^,  containing  1,200  inhabitants.  It  was  founded  in  the  time 
of  the  Ghorf  dynasty  of  Mdlwd.  A  large  reservoir  was  then  constructed  at 
Lichor£,  about  two  miles  south  of  the  town.  It  had  long  been  breached  and 
useless,  when  Captain  French,  political  agent,  repaired  it  in  a.d.  1846.  It  now 
irrigates  about  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  supplies  the  town  with  abundance 
of  pure  water.  There  are  here  a  police  station-house  and  government  school ;  and 
a  weekly  market  is  held  on  Sundays.  Among  the  inhabitants  are  a  good  many 
Jain  merchants,  who  are  building  a  handsome  temple  in  their  peculiar  style. 

BBRKHERI' — A  small  village  in  the  Damoh  district  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Sondr,  and  on  the  high  road  to  Sdgar  from  Damoh.  The  encamping- 
ground  on  the  banks  of  the  river  is  good. 
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A  district  lying  entirely  in  the  hill  country,  comprising  the  westernmost 

^        ,  ,      .  ^  section  of  the  grreat  S^tpnr^  plateau.    Beyond  its 

General  descnption.  .        i      j    °, -•     -o     ^  '^        \. -u     •  r\^  x-l 

'^  western  border  the  Berar  country  begins.     Un  the 

north  it  is  bounded  along  its  whole  length  by  the  Hoshang&b&d  district  and  the 

Makr&f  territory,  and  on  the  east  by  Chhindwdrd ;  while  of  its  southern  border 

the  eastern  half  touches  the  Nigptir  district,  and  the  western  half  marches  with 

Berdr.^   It  is    situated  between  2 1''  20'    and  22°  35'  of  north  latitude,  and 

77°  20'  and  78®  35'  of  east  longitude;  and  has  a  mean  elevation  above  the  sea  of 

about  2,000  feet,  though  some  points  of  course  are  much  higher,  reaching  to  little 
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short  of  3,700  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Essentially  a  highland  tracts  bat  pos- 
sessing every  variety  of  external  feature^  it  divides  itself  naturally  into  several 
distinct  portions^  differing  both  in  outward  appearance,  character  of  soil,  and 
geological  formation.  The  chief  town  of  Betdl  is  centrically  situated,  and  hes  in 
a  level  basin  of  rich  soil,  traversed  by  the  perennial  streams  of  the  Maehni  and 
S^mpnd,  and  shut  in  by  abrupt  lines  of  stony  hills  on  aU  sides  but  the  west,  where 
it  is  bounded  by  the  deep  vsJley  of  the  Tapti,  clothed  on  either  side  with  dense 
jungle.  This  tract  is  almost  entirely  under  cultivation,  and  is  stndded  with 
numerous  and  thriving  village  communities.  To  the  south  lies  a  rolling  plateaa 
of  basaltic  formation,  with  the  sacred  town  of  Multdi^  and  the  springs  of  the  river 
Tapti  at  its  highest  point, — extending  over  the  whole  of  the  southern  face  of  the 
district,  and  finally  merging  into  the  wild  and  broken  line  of  gh&ts  which  lead 
down  to  the  lower  country  of  the  plains.  This  part  of  the  district  consists  of  a 
succession  of  stony  ridges  of  trap-rock,  enclosing  valleys  or  basins  of  fertile  soil 
of  very  varying  extent  and  capabilities,  to  which  tibie  cultivation  is  mostly 
confined,  except  where  the  shallow  soil  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  has  been  turned  to 
account.  The  whole  of  the  culturable  soil  has  now  been  taken  up ;  there  are  bnt 
few  trees ;  and  the  general  aspect  is  bare  and  uninviting.  To  the  north  of 
Betdl  there  lies  a  tract  of  poor  country,  thinly  inhabited,  and  sparsely  cultivated, 
terminating  in  the  main  chain  of  the  S&tpurd  hills,  beyond  which  a  considerable 
fall  takes  place  in  the  general  level  of  the  country.  North  again  lies  an  irre- 
gular plain  of  sandstone  formation,  having  in  places  the  appearance  of  a  vast 
park,  well  wooded,  but  with  a  scanty  population,  and  little  cultivated  land,  much 
of  it  being  virtually  unfit  for  the  plough.  To  the  extreme  north  the  district  is 
bounded  hyaline  of  hills  which  rise  abruptly  out  of  the  great  plain  of  the 
Narbadfi  valley.  The  western  portion  of  this  ^act  is  a  mass  of  hill  and  jangle, 
inhabited  almost  wholly  by  Gonds  and  Kurkds.  It  has  but  a  few  hamlets, 
isolated  by  long  tracts  of  waste  land,  and  when  seen  from  the  top  of  some 
neighbouring  hill  presents  the  appearance  of  a  vast  unbroken  wilderness. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  district  are  the  Taptf,  the  Wardhfi,  the  Bel, 
the  Machnd,  the  S&mpn^  and  the  Moran.  The  first  three  of  these  rise  in  the 
high  plateau  of  Multdf,  which  thus  sends  its  waters  both  tio  the  western 
and  eastern  coasts.  The  Tawd  rises  in  Chhindwdrd,  and  flowing,  for  a  short 
distance  only,  through  the  north-east  corner  of  this  district,  eventually  joins 
the  Narbadd  above  Hoshangdbdd.  These  are  the  only  rivers  of  any  size;  bat 
throughout  the  district,  and  more  especially  in  the  Multdf  and  A'tner  parganas 
amid  the  trap  formation,  there  are  a  number  of  smaller  streams  which  retain 
water  in  places  all  the  year  round.     Some  use  is  made  of  these  for  irrigation. 

J*    ,  Five  main  roads  *  radiate  from  the  centre  of 

the  district — 

(1)  From  Badndr  (Betdl)  towards  Ndgpdr;  partially  bridged. 

(2)  9,         „        towards  Hoshangdbdd ;  bridged  the  whole  way. 
(8)  ,,         „        towards  Man  viA  Hardd. 

(4 )  ,9         „        towards  Ellichpdr  and  Badnerd ;  partially  bridged. 

(5)  „        „        towards  Chhindwdrd. 

Carts  can  travel  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  on  the  above  five  roads. 
There  is  also  a  branch  road  from  Shdhpdr  towards  Sohdgpdr. 


*  See  Appendix  A. 
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The  only  high-level  plateau  is  on  the  hill  of  Kh&wli,  in   the  south-west 

comer  of  the  districts  This  forms  part  of  a  range 
adjoining  the  hills  of  Gdwalgarh  and  Chikaldi  in 
Ber&c,  and  attains  a  height  in  places  of  3^700  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  almost  out 
of  reach  of  the  hot  winds,  and  would  no  doubt  be  an  agreeable  residence  during 
the  hot  season.  The  present  difficulty  is  the  want  of  water^  all  efforts  to  obtain 
well-water  having  hitherto  failed,  and  all  supplies  having  to  be  brought  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  base  of  the  hill.  The  climate  of  Betiil  generally,  at 
least  to  Europeans^  is  fairly  salubrious;  its  height  above  the  plains  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  extensive  forests  moderate  the  great  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
render  the  temperature  pleasant  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  During 
the  cold  season  the  thermometer  at  night  continually  falls  to  several  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point;  little  or  no  hot  wind  is  felt  before  the  end  of  April, 
and  even  then  it  ceases  after  sunset.  The  nights  in  the  hot  season  are  invari- 
ably cool  and  pleasant.  During  the  monsoon  the  climate  is  very  damp,  and  at 
times  even  cold  and  raw,  thick  clouds  and  mist  enveloping  the  sky  for  many  days 
together.  The  average  rainfall  is  forty  inches.  In  the  denser  jungles  of  course 
malaria  prevails  for  months  after  the  cessation  of  the  rains,  but  the  Gonds  do 
not  appear  to  suffer  much  from  its  effects.  Travellers  and  strangers  are, 
however,  liable  to  fever  of  a  severe  type  at  almost  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
In  Appendix  B  will  be  found  a  table  of  observations  taken  in  1868. 

The  geology  oTBetdl  is  very  remarkable.     Tho  appended  extracts,  from  a 
^^  description   by  Mr.   Blanford  of  the   Geological 

^^*^^^^'  Survey*,  will  give  a  good  idea  of  it : — 

''  The  tract  described  consists  principally  of  the  upper  drainage  area 
^^^  of  the  Tapti  as  distinguished  from  that  of  its  great 

affluent,  iJbe  Pdmi.  A  small  portion  of  the  country 
drained  by  the  tributaries  of  the  greater  Tawd,  and  therefore  within  the 
Narbadd  watershed,  is  also  included.         ****** 

'^  All  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  this  area  are  of  trap.  Around 
,j^  Betdl,  and  for  some  distance  west  of  that  town,. 

**''^-  infra-trappean  rocks  are  met  with.     *     ♦     South 

of  this  (the  Taw4  valley)  is  a  belt  of  high  ground  upon  which  Betdl  stands. 

To  the  north  this  is  composed  of  metamorphic  rocks ;  to  the  south  all  is  trap. 

'^  The  boundary  of  these  rocks  from  A'mli  to  Sohdgpdr  and  thence 
westward  south  of  Betdl  is  natural  and  not  faulted.  Its  features  are  well 
marked,  the  traps  rising  in  a  continuous  range,  flat-topped,  as  usual,  to  the 
south,  while  the  very  granitoid  metamorphics  either  occupy  a  level  plain  or 
form  isolated  hills  and  short  ranges.  Upon  some  of  the  latter  outliers  of  trap 
occur,  but  they  are  of  no  great  size.  At  one  spot  there  is  a  small  patch  of 
conglomerate  between  the  base  of  the  trap  and  the  metamorphics.  Gneiss, 
rather  less  granitoid  than  further  east,  but  still  highly  crystalline,  forms  the 
hills  stretching  across  to  the  north  of  the  civil  station  of  Badndr.  Some 
crystalline  limestone  was  found  in  them,  but  it  was  so  much  intermixed  with 
felspar  as  to  be  useless  for  burning  into  lime. 

"  The  highly  cultivated  plain  of  Betdl  is  composed  of  a  thick  alluvial 
deposit,  entirely  devoid  of  black  soil.f    It  is  traversed  by  the  upper  portion 

• 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  vol.  vi.  part  3,  pp.  108j^. 
t  This  is  one  of  nnmerous  instances  in  which  the  boundary  of  the  traps  is  the  boundary  of 
the  black  soil  also. 
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of  the  MaohTi<i  river^  a  tributary  of  the  Taw£.  The  range  of  low  trap  hills 
already  mentioiied  bound  this  valley  to  the  souths  and  formj  in  fact^  the 
parting  ridge  between  its  drainage  and  that  of  the  Tapti. 

'^  Along  this  low  scarp  the  beds  of  trap  are  in  part  horizontal,  in  other 
places  they  have  a  very  low  southern  dip.  For  some  distance  along  the 
range  there  is  a  bed,  and  in  places  probably  two  beds  of  intertrappean 
sedimentary  deposits,  abounding  in  fossils.  The  most  eastern  locality 
where  this  is  seen  is  east  of  Bay^wadf ;  beyond  that  to  the  eastward  the 
intertrappean  band  probably  thins  out.  An  unfossiliferous  calcareous  mass 
was  met  with  near  IKh&pi,  still  further  east,  but  it  was  at  a  higher  level, 
and,  if  belonging  to  an  intertrappean  bed^  must  have  been  pait  oi  a  distinct 
stratum  &om  that  seen  at  Bay&wadf.  About  Soh4gpdr  and  further  east  no 
trace  of  any  intertrappean  bed  could  be  found.  Ilie  fossiliferous  bed  is 
best  exposed  near  the  village  of  Loh^f^  and  on  the  sides  of  tiiie  rood  from 
Bettil  to  Dholan  and  Mausdd.  At  the  top  of  the  gh&t,  upon  this  road,  there 
are  many  scattered  fragments  containing  shells^  wood,  cypridea»  &c.,  bat 
no  bed  is  seen  in  place.  On  the  face  of  the  hill^  however,  a  few  feet  below 
the  top  there  is  a  bed  scarcely  distinguishable  in  mineral  character  from 
the  trap^  from  the  debris  of  which  it  appears  to  have  been  composed^  bat 
aboun£ng  in  fossils,  especially  physa  prinaepii,  lymnea,  paludvna,  valvata, 
and  plants.  Lower  down  there  is  a  thin  band  of  very  silicions  rock 
resembling  homstone,  also  abounding  in  shells.  It  is  not  quite  clear  that 
this  bed  is  distinct  from  the  upper  one,  but  it  has  much  the  appearance  of 
being  so,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  fragments  found  on  the  top  of  the 
ghdt  are  from  a  still  higher  bed. 

''The  principal  sedimentary  band  was  seen  in  place  at  Surgeon,  and 
traced  by  fragments  further.  The  same  or  another  occurs  also  south  of 
Keri,  on  the  road  leading  south  to  the  Tapti  (the  Betdl  and  EUichptir  road), 
and  again  south  of  the  river,  near  the  top  of  the  gh&t,  ascending  to  the 
tableland.     It  abounds  in  fossils  everywhere. 

''  The  traps  south  of  Betdl  are  mostly  horizontal  until  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  scarp  at  the  verge  of  the  Ber^  plain. 

"  To  the  west  of  Betdl  the  metamorphic  rocks  disappear  gradually 
beneath  the  trap,  not  being  all  covered  up  at  once  as  to  the  south,  but 
stretching  in  valley  far  within  the  trap  hills.  Between  the  two  series  also  in 
this  direction  conglomerates  and  sandstones  are  met  with,  which  represent 
similar  beds  in  the  Dhdr  forest  and  elsewhere,  and  are  almost  certainly 
representatives  of  the  Bdgh  beds. 

"  Commencing  north-west  of  Betdl  the  sandstone  represented  on  the 
very  edge  of  Mr.  Medlicott's  map  near  Koprdbdnl  is  about  100  feet  thick, 
coarse,  and  conglomeritic  in  part,  and  resembling  that  on  the  top  of 
Eatanmal  hill,  north  of  Choti  Ud^pdr,  and  that  of  the  Dhdr  forest.  Like 
them  it  contains  small  pebbles  of  red  jasper.  It  forms  near  Kopribdni, 
a  small  plain  on  the  top  of  a  rise  of  metamorphic  rock.  It  is  represented 
by  Mr.  Medlicott  as  Mah^deva — a  circumstance  which  is  in  favour  of  the 
identification  of  that  formation  with  the  cretaceous  beds  of  B^gh. 

'^  At  Chiklf,  south-east  of  Kopr^bdnf,  there  is  no  sandstone  at  the 
site  of  the  present  village,  and  trap  rests  directly  upon  the  metamorphics. 
Just  south,  however,  at  the  old  site  the  sandstone  recurs,  and  ertends 
away  to  the  south  towards  Alampdr,  east  of  which  village  it  becomes  much 
thicker,  and  co7ers  a  tract  of  country  extending  for  about  three  miles  along 
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the  ChichoH  and  BetiU  road.  Very  little,  however,  is  seen  at  the  snrface. 
A  well  at  Alampdr,  sunk  just  south  of  the  road,  passed  through  a  few  feet 
of  trap,  and  was  chen  dug  for  at  least  twenty-five  feet  through  argillaceous 
sandstone,  bright  brick-red  in  colour,  but  in  part  mottled  vrith  white  and 
hlac.  The  greater  part  of  the  sandstone  is  coarse  and  conglomeritic,  but 
argillaceous  bands,  red  or  purple  in  colour,  occur  occasionally.*  Some  of 
the  sandstones  are  hard,  massive,  and  white  in  colour,  like  those  of  Sflbaldi 
in  Ber^r.  The  whole  thickness  must  be  considerable.  *  *  The  areas  of 
sandstone  and  metamorphics  are  in  reality  dotted  over  with  outliers  of  the 
higher  formations,  and  the  lower  beds  are  exposed  firequently  within  the 
main  boundary  of  the  traps. 

"  There  must  be  a  great  thickness  of  sandstone  in  the  valley  of  Khattd- 
p^i  and  KhixnipiT.  The  beds  are  massive,  but  still  distinctly  bedded, 
and  have  a  general  dip  to  the  south.  On  the  hills  south-west  of  Khatt^- 
p4ni  a  comparatively  thin  band  of  horizontal  conglomerate  is  alone  met 
with.  This  is  in  favour  of  the  Khatt&pdni  sandstones  being  something 
distinct.  Similar  beds  to«the  last,  and  with  the  same  close  resemblance  to 
the  conglomerates  of  Ghikli,  are  traced  between  the  traps  and  meta- 
morphics south  of  the  Taptl.  They  are  constantly  conglomeritic,  containing 
pebbles  of  various  coloured  quartzites,  red  jasper,  &c.  They  are  not  fek- 
pathic,  nor  do  they  contain  calcareous  or  ferruginous  concretions.  At  Bori 
close  to  the  road  leading  through  Jin  to  Kiri  some  of  the  sandstone  is  so 
much  mixed  with  silica  as  to  be  in  part  converted  into  chert«  This  has  been 
shown  to  be  a  common  character  in  the  B^gh  and  Lamet£  beds. 

'*  There  is  a  peculiar  inlier  of  metamorphics  and  sandstone  exposed  in 
the  Taptf  south-west  of  Betdl.  To  the  north  about  Chikli,  Alampdr,  &c. 
the  traps  are  horizontal,  but  they  roll  over  to  the  south  just  north  of  the 
river,  and  the  lower  rocks  are  for  the  most  part  concealed  by  them.  The 
Taptf,  however,  runs  in  a  deep  narrow  gorge,  in  the  bottom  of  which  the 
infratrappean  rocks  are  exposed  again.  At  the  eastern  extremity,  which 
is  near  Klrf,  no  sandstone  occurs,  but  a  few  miles  to  the  west  it  comes  in, 
and  continues  to  be  exposed  further  to  the  west  than  the  metamorphics 
are.  On  the  road  from  Betdl  to  Ellichpdr  this  trough  of  metamorphic 
rocks  is  crossed,  and  the  base  of  the  trap  south  of  the  river  appears  to  be 
decidedly  lower  than  to  the  north,  showing  the  sharp  southern  dip  of  the 
base  of  the  traps.  Here  the  river  runs  from  east  to  west,  but  a  little  higher 
up  it  runs  from  the  south,  and  just  above  the  turn  the  traps  alone  occur  in 
the  river  bed,  the  top  of  the  metamorphics  having  dipped  under  them." 

The  most  important  outcrops  of  coal  in  this   district  will  be  found  thus 
p    ,  described     in  the   Memoirs    of  the    Geological 

^''**-  Survey  of  India,  Vol.  11.  Part  2,  p.  268  :— 

'^  2.  Sulci  Nald — Only  strings  three  or  four  inches  thick  occur,  as 
noted  by  Mr.  Medlicott. 

*'  3.  About  two  miles  east  of  Shfihpdr,  in  the  Machnd  river,  a  seam  two 
feet  three  inches  thick  is  seen  associated  with  shale,  and  a  lower  seam  three 
inches  thick,  as  above  mentioned.  The  upper  seam  can  be  traced  for  a 
short  distance,  about  one  hundred  yards. 

''  4.  Mardanpdiry  on  the  Machnd — Mr.  Medlicott  saw  two  seams  here; 
one  was  probably  concealed  by  sand  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  but  it  was  only 
six  inches  thick;  the  other  amounts  to  three  feet  in  places,  but  is  extremely 


*  It  is  possible  that  these  rocks  may  be  the  same  as  those  of  Kamthi  near  N&gpiir. 
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variable.  The  roof  is  again  coarse  sandstone.  The  seam  is  seen  for  several 
yards  along  the  south  (right)  bank  of  the  stream^  but  is  not  seen  where, 
if  continuons,  it  should  recur  on  the  north  bank.  It  is  possible  that 
there  may  be  a  faulty  but  I  could  find  no  indication  of  one ;  it  appeared  to 
me  that  the  associated  sandstone  reappeared  without  the  coal  seam,  and  my 
impression  was  that  the  latter  had  thinned  out  and  vanished  completely. 

"  5-.  BawandeOy  on  the  Tawi  river — A.  careful  description  and  a 
measured  section  of  this  locality  are  given  by  Mr.  Medlicott  at  page  154  of 
the  Memoirs ;  yet  such  changes  have  been  produced  by  the  stream  in  ten 
years  that  I  had  much  difficulty  in  recognising  several  of  the  beds.  I 
believe  the  rocks  in  the  upper  part  of  the  section  to  be  better  exposed  on 
the  whole  now  than  they  \vere  in  1855,  while  the  lower  portion  is  now 
comparatively  concealed.  I  counted  eleven  outcrops  of  coal,  Mr.  MedHcott 
thirteen,  of  which  he  considers  several  to  be  repetitions  caused  by  small 
faults.  At  the  same  time  he  mentions  that  there  was  no  clear  evidence  of 
faulting,  and  I  certainly  do  not  think  there  is  any  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
section,  and  I  think,  so  far  aa  the  number  of  seams  exposed  is  concerned, 
that  he  has  underrated  the  resources  of  the  spot  rather  than  otherwise. 
Some  of  the  coal  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  one  or  two  seams  are  four  feet 
thick,  in  places  at  all  events. 

"  On  the  other  hand  the  roof  is  frequently,  though  not  always,  coarse 
sandstone.  The  seams  are  not  of  even  thickness  throughout,  some,  per- 
haps all,  being  very  variable.  Most  of  them  are  only  seen  for  a  few  feet,  and 
in  only  two  cases  could  I  trace  them  the  whole  distance  across  the  river.  One 
so  traced  varied  but  slightly  in  thickness, being  about  one  foot  to  one  foot  three 
inches ;  the  other  was  two  feet  thick  on  one  bank  of  the  stream  and  gradu- 
ally thinned  away,  vanishing  completely  before  reaching  the  other  bank,  less 
than  fifty  yards  distant.  Both  these  seams  were  associated  with  flags  and 
shales. 

^'It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  except  at  R^wandeo,  not  one  seam  is 
known  to  occur  exceeding  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  I  doubt  if  any  seam 
of  that  thickness  can  be  profitably  mined  in  India.  I  am  aware  tl^at  much 
thinner  seams  are  worked  in  England,  some,  I  believe,  not  exceeding  eighteen 
inches,  though  that  is  exceptional.  But  in  England  there  are  three  advan- 
tages at  least  which  are  wanting  in  India.  These  are — 1,  A  large  local 
•demand.    2,  Excellence  of  quality.     3,  A  skilled  mining  population.'' 

The  forests  are  very  extensive,  the   whole  uncleared  region  occupying 
Forests  some  700  square  miles.     Five  of  the  best  timber- 

bearing  tracts  have  been  reserved  by  the  govern- 
ment ;  they  contain  a  vast  quantity  of  young  teak,  with  some  fine  trees  ;  some 
magnificent  sdj  (pentaptera  glabra),  kaw£  (pentaptera  arjuna),  shfsham 
(dalbergia  latifolia),  s&lai  {boswellia  thurifera),  and  other  good  timber  trees.  The 
unreserved  wastes  have  been  divided  into  lots  of  3,000  acres,  for  sale  or  grant 
on  clearance  leases.  The  woods  are  under  the  management  of  the  district 
authorities,  and  are  guarded  by  the  forest  law. 

Of  the  history  of  the  district  we  know  nothing  until  we  come  to  quite 

tt:  .  recent  times.     We  do  indeed  know  that  the  dis- 

^'  trict  must  have  been  the  centre  of  the  fii*st  of  the 

four  ancient   Gond  kingdoms  of  Kherld,  Deogarh,  Mandla,  and  Chdndd,  but 

except  an  occasional  mention  in   Farishta,  no   historical  information  as  to  the 

Kherld  kingdom  remains. 
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The  following  particulars  regarding  the  Eherld  Gond  dynasty  are  taken 
from  Farishta.*  These  princes  are  first  mentioned  in  1398,  when  they  are 
said  to  have  had  great  wealth  and  power^  being  possessed  of  all  the  hills  of 
Grondw&na  and  other  countries.  About  that  year  Narsingh  Bdi  of  Kherld  invaded 
Berdr,  but  was  defeated  by  Firoz  Shdh,  the  BdhmanY  king.  Twenty  years 
afterwards  Elherlfi  was  invaded  by  Sultan  Hoshang  Shdhof  Mdlwd^  and  reduced 
to  the  position  of  a  dependency  on  that  kingdom.  About  1427  the  Rdjd  of 
KherM  invoked  the  assistance  of  the  Bdhmani  kings  against  Hoshang  Sh&h  of 
'MMwij  who  was  defeated,  and  had  to  withdraw  into  his  own  territories.  Six 
years  later^  however,  in  1433  the  Mdlwd  prince,  taking  advantage  of  the  war 
between  the  kings  of  Ghijar&t  and  the  i)eccan^  again  invaded  Kherli,  and 
entirely  reduced  the  fortress  and  its  dependent  territories.  This  conquest  was 
recognised  by  the  B&hmanf  king  on  the  condition  that  his  claim  to  Berir  should 
thenceforward  stand  unquestioned.  For  thirty-four  years  Elherld  remained 
undisturbedly  in  the  possession  of  the  kings  of  M£lw&,  but  in  1467  it  was 
again  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Bdhmani  power.  It  was^  however,  restored  by 
treaty  on  the  former  conditions.  A  century  afterwards  the  kingdom  of  MSLvii 
became  incorporated  into  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  Delhi. 

It  is  said  that  a  Grauli  power  supplanted  the  ancient  Oond  dynasty,  and 
that  it  again  yielded  to  a  second  Gond  upheaval.  Be  this  as  it  may^  it  is  not 
until  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  we  touch  upon  history 
at  alL  At  this  time  (a.]>.  1703)  the  Musalmdn  convert  Gond  Bdjd  Bakht 
Boland  reigned  at  Deogarh^  in  the  present  Ghhindwdrd  district,  and  possessed 
tbe  whole  of  the  Ndgpdr  country  below  the  ghdts.  He  was  succeeded  by  Chdnd 
Sultdn,  who  had  two  sons,  the  elder,  Burhdn  Sb£h,  and  the  second,  Akbar  Shdh. 
When  Chdnd  Sultdn  died  in  1739,  these  two  boys  being  very  young.  Wall 
Shih,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Chdnd  Sultdn,  usurped  the  throne.  The  boys' 
mother  then  applied  to  Baghoji  Bhonsld,  the  Mardthd  ruler  of  Berdr,  for  assist- 
ance ;  he  came  with  an  army,  killed  Wali  Sh£h,  released  the  boys,  and  put 
them  both  on  the  throne  on  their  promising  to  pay  him  half  the  revenue  of 
their  kingdom.  Baghoji  then  retired  to  Berdr,  but  received  half  the  revenue 
of  the  Deogarh  kingdom,  according  to  agreement,  until  a.d.  1742. 

In  1 743  Burhfin  Shdh  and  Akbar  Sh^h  quarrelled,  on  which  the  Gonds  rose  in 
rebellion  and  plundered  the  country  for  a  whole  year,  but  were  put  down  by 
Raghojf,  who  being  again  called  in,  supported  Burh^n  Shdhand  expelled  Akbiur 
ShSh.  Soon  after  he  (Raghojl)  Removed  Burhdn  Shih  to  Ndgpdr ;  and  thoyigh 
the  country  above  the  ghdts  was  for  some  time  left  under  the  nominal  authority 
of  the  Gond  r&j&,  yet  the  eastern  part  at  any  rate  was  virtually  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  Bhonsl&s. 

In  A.D.  1818,  after  the  defeat  and  flight  of  Apd  S^ib,  this  district  formed 
part  of  the  territorv  ceded  to  the  British  for  payment  of  the  contingent,  and  by 
the  treaty  of  1826  it  was  formally  incorporated  with  the  British  possessions. 
Detachments  of  British  troops  were  stationed  at  MuMi,  Betdl,  and  Sh^pdr  in 
1818,  in  order  to  cut  off  Ap4  Sdhib^s  escape  westward  from  Pachmari,  but  be 
passed  the  line  and  got  off.  A  military  force  was  quartered  at  Betdl  until 
Jane  1862. 

The  entire  population  aomunted  at  the  census  of  1 866  to  258,335  souls,  and  as 

p      ,  ^  the  area  of  the  district  is  about  4,1 1 8  square  miles, 

^^     ^*  this  gives  an  ave  ragerate  of  about  62*7  to  the 


_j'»  FBr»ihta,£d.  1829,  vol.  ii.  pp.  371/.,  407/.,  415,  479;  yol.  iv.  pp.  178,  180, 183, 
228/ 
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square  mile.  In  Malt&i^  however^  the  population  rate  is  as  high  as  119  to  the 
square  mile^  while  in  the  forest  reserves  and  other  waste  tracts  there  are  often  not 
more  than  four  or  five  human  beings  in  a  similar  area. 

Of  the  agricultural  community  the  prevalent  caste  are  the  Mar&thi  Kunbis. 
They  occupy  the  southern  parts  of  the  district,  and  originally  emigrated  from 
N&gpiir  and  Berfir.  Distinct  from  them  are  the  Pardesi,  or  foreign  Kumois,  a 
race  from  Upper  India  speaking  the  Hindustani  language ;  these  are  confined  to 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Betdl,  whither  they  immigrated  under  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  proprietor  of  Betdl,  Tez(  Singh. 

Besides  the  Pardesi  Kurmis  above  noticed,  there  are  the  Desi  or  Dholwar 
Kunbis,  who  also  speak  the  Hindust^f  language.  These  are  chiefly  confined  to 
a  few  villages  of  the  small  tdluka  of  R^pdr.  Next  to  the  Kunbfs  in  point  of 
numbers  come  the  Bhoyars,  a  race  said  to  have  come  originally  from  Upper 
India ;  they  are  hard-working  and  industrious  cultivators,  thoroughly  alive  to 
the  advantages  of  irrigation,  and  generally  expending  much  labour  and  capital 
in  the  sinking  of  wells.  They  are  unfortunately  addicted  to  drink,  which  is 
said  to  have  led  many  of  thom  into  debt  and  difficulties.  They  are  settled 
chiefly  in  the  Multd(  pargana.  B^jputs  are  found  in  the  Mult&f  pargana, 
in  the  villages  adjoining  the  Chhindw^rd  district,  and  also  in  some  few  of  the 
villages  of  the  A'tner  pargana  in  the  south.  Their  numbers  are  very  inconsi- 
derable. The  most  skilfrd  cultivators  are  the  Mdlfs;  a  sprinkling  of  these  is  to 
be  found  throughout  the  whole  of  the  open  parts  of  the  district.  Kirirs  are 
the  next  in  importance  of  the  agricultural  communifcy,  and  are  about  equal  in 
numbers  to  the  M&I(s,  and  are  also  distributed  more  or  less  all  over  the  district. 
As  regards  social  status  they  are  inferior  to  the  abovementioned  castes, 
who  maintain  a  general  feeling  of  social  equality,  though,  of  course,  keeping 
completely  apart  in  all  ceremonial  observances.  They  are  hard-working 
and  industrious ;  but  the  majority  of  them  are  poorj  and  not  very  good 
cultivators. 

The  other  numerous  classes,  besides  the  agriculturists  proper,  are  TeKs 
(oil-pressers),  Kal&ls  (distillers),  Musalmdns,  and  Brdhmans;  these  two  last  live 
chiefly  in  the  larger  villages ;  Gaulis,  pastoral  inhabitants  of  these  upland  regions, 
who  Uve  by  flocks  and  herds,  and  by  occasional  tillage ;  a  low  caste  Hindd 
tribe  called  Ragars ;  Gdrpag^ris,  whose  profession  it  is  to  avert  hail ;  and  the 
usual  miscellaneous  society  of  artisans,  shopkeepers,  and  religious  sectarians. 
The  hill  tribes  of  Gonds  and  Kurkds  demand  separate  notice,  though  it  must 
necessarily  be  short. 

The  Gonds  are  found  in  all  the  wild  and  jungle  villages,  and  also  in  some 

of  the  more  open  ones,  where  they  live  chiefly  by 
Aboriginal  tribes.  manual  labour  in  the  fields,  following  the  plough 

or  tending  cattle. 

.  The  Kurkds  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  a  few  tdlukas  of  the  Siiuligarh 
pargana,  which  belong  to  a  Kurkd  proprietor,  Gendi  Patel.  Some  of  them 
are  very  industrious  in  the  cultivation  of  rice,  but  the  majority  of  them  are 
very  similar  to  the  Gonds  in  character  and  disposition.  Neither  class  has  any 
idea  or  wish  beyond  living  from  hand  to  mouth ;  and  thus  taking  no  thought 
for  the  morrow,  they  are  often  obliged  to  put  up  with  little  food  and 
scanty  clothing.  Their  favourite  mode  of  livelihood  is  by  cutting  grass  and 
firewood,  which  they  sell  in  the  nearest  market ;  but  they  also  carry  on  a  little 
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agricnltare^  chiefly  in  the  method  termed  ddhya.  The  two  tribes  are  clearly 
&tinct  one  from  the  other.  The  Gonds  have  a  religion  and  language  of  their 
own.  They  are  finbdivided  into*  about  twenty  tribes  ;  and  they  count  twelve 
and  a  half  religious  sects^  the  separating  characteristic  being  the  number  of 
gods  worshipped  by  each.  Seven  is  the  number  most  usually  adored.  The 
lowest  caste  of  all  worships  any  number  of  gods,  and  indeed  anything  having 
been  left  out  (according  to  popular  tradition)  when  the  formal  distribution  of 
deities  to  each  sect  orginally  took  place. 

Births  and  marriages  are  celebrated  by  certain  curious  and  peculiar 
customs^  and  a  suitor  will  serve  for  his  Wife  during  a  stated  number  of  years 
after  the  manner  of  Jacob.  As  a  rule  they  bury  their  dead^  and  sometimes  kill  a 
cow  over  the  grave }  but  the  more  prosperous  families  now  occasionally  burn 
their  dead  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Hindds^  whose  ancient  and  exclusive 
rites  are  invariably  imitated  by  the  outcast  tribes  as  they  rise  in  the  scale  of 
civilisation.  There  is  some  tendency  to  suppose  for  the  Oonds  a  Scythian 
origin,— to  view  them  as  the  stranded  waif  of  some  of  the  Scythian  immigra- 
tions, which  undoubtedly  penetrated  very  far  into  India  at  a  period  antecedent 
to  the  Christian  era.  The  language  has  certainly  some  intermixture  with  T^mil ; 
bat  this  may  have  been  subsequently  acquired.  The  religion  of  the  Kurkds, 
or  Mnwdsfs,  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  Gonds,  being  imitative 
of  Hinddism.  They  worship  the  Hindd  Mah&deva,  the  Sun,  and  I)dld  Deo. 
They  do  not  touch  cow's  flesh,  and  will  neither  eat  nor  drink  with  the  Gonds. 
Thq^  worship  their  ancestors,  as  do  also  the  Gonds.  They  have  no  priesthood, 
by  class  or  profession,  and  their  ceremonies  are  performed  by  the  elders  of  the 
family.  The  rites  at  births  and  marriages  differ  from  those  of  the  Gonds, 
except  in  the  matter  of  drinking-bouts,  which  are  religiously  held  on  such 
occasions  in  either  tribe.  The  Irish  practice  of  waking  the  dead,  or  something 
like  it,  is  also  common  to  the  funeral  rites  both  of  Gonds  and  Kurkds.  The 
latter  sometimes  bury,  and  sometimes  bum,  burial  being  probably  the  more 
ancient  custom,  as  in  every  nation.  The  Kurkd  language  is  said  to  have  some 
affinity  with  the  Sauth^U  and  Uriya;  it  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
Gond^  although  the  habits  of  life  of  the  two  tribes  are  much  the  same,  and  in 
personal  appearance  they  are  not  unlike  each  other. 

Under  the  old  Mardthd  government  each  village  had  its  patel,  or  headman, 
rj,  who  collected  the  rents  from  the  tenants,  and  paid 

them  into  the  government  treasuries,  subtracting 
his  authorised  percentage*  He  had  also  certain  powers  to  decide  criminal 
charges,  and  was  the  general  arbiter  of  village  disputes.  As  long  as  these 
duties  were  satisfactorily  performed  the  office  remained  in  the  family,  and  thus 
became  Very  frequently  hereditary.  But  the  exaotions  of  the  Mardthd  govern- 
ment iQ  its  wars  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  drove  out  the  race  of  Watan- 
ddrs,  or  hereditary  patels,  and  brought  in  a  swarm  of  speculating  farmers, 
who  took  the  villages  at  rack-rents^  and  who  never  lasted  long.  The  farms 
were  continually  changing  hands  j  one  man  got  hold  of  several  villages,  and  the 
old  Patel  merged  into  the  modern  M&lguzdr.  This  state  of  affairs  seems  to 
have  lasted  up  to  1837,  when  a  light  settlement  for  the  long  period  of  twenty 
years  enabled  those  who  then  possessed  the  estates  to  hold  on  and  prosper ; 
and  it  is  on  these  men  or  their  descendants  that  the  settlement  just  completed 
has  finally  conferred  proprietary  right.  The  present  proprietors  have  full 
liberty  to  dispose  as  they  will  of  their  land,  subject  only  to  the  payment,  by 
the  possessor,  of  the  government  revenue,  and  to  the  recognition  of  such 
tenant-right  as  has  been  recorded.     Many  of  the  cultivators  have  certain  rights 
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of  occupancy,  and  of  holding  at  fixed  rents  under  certain  conditions.    All  such 
claims  nave  been  inquired  into  and  determined  according  to  law  and  custom. 

The  pi-incipal  agricultural  products  of  the  district  are  wheat  and  pulses,  more 

than  three-fourths  of  the  open  lands  being  devoted 
gricu  arc.  ^  these  crops.     The  seed  is  sown  in  October,  no 

manure  is  used,  and  the  fields  are  very  rarely  irrigated ;  the  grain  ripens  early 
in  the  spring.  The  autumn  harvest  is  important  only  in  the  hiU  villages. 
Cotton  is  raised,  but  its  cultivation  is  not  weU  understood ;  also  jawSri  (millet), 
a  little  rice,  kutki  (an  inferior  rice),  kodo  (a  kind  of  rye),  and  other  poor  grains. 
The  ddhya  system  of  cultivation  is  widely  practised  by  the  hill  tribes.  A  newpiece 
of  ground,  generally  on  a  hill  slope  or  edge  of  a  stream,  is  selected  and  cleared 
©fall  jungle.  The  surface  is  then  covered  over  with  logs  of  wood  of  varying 
size,  and  these  again  with  smaller  brushwood.  This  work  goes  on  during  the 
hot  weather  to  let  the  new-cut  wood  get  properly  dry ;  just  before  the  rains  tlie 
wood  is  set  fire  to  and  thoroughly  burned  to  ground,  and  after  the  first  fall  of  rain 
the  seed  is  scattered  among  the  ashes ;  when  the  ground  is  steep  it  is  generally 
thrown  in  a  lump  along  the  top  of  the  plot,  and  is  left  to  be  washed  to  its  place 
by  the  rains.  Sugarcane  does  very  well  in  Betdl.  The  Otaheite  cane  was 
introduced  many  years  ago  by  Colonel  Sleeman ;  but  the  common  plant  of  the 
country  is  more  extensively  grown.  It  is  •  planted  in  January  and  ripens  in 
December.*  Opium  cultivation  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  MuMi  pargana.  The 
sowing  usually  begins  in  November;  in  February  the  plant  flowers,  and  the 
pods  are  ripe  about  March.  The  juice  extracted  is  exported  in  its  raw  state  by 
the  merchants,  who  buy  it  up  and  send  it  to  Indore  or  elsewhere  for  manufacture. 
The  area  under  cultivation  is  reckoned  at  2,400  acres,  which  are  said  to  give  an 
outturn  of  180  maunds  of  80  lbs.  weight. 

The  district  is  divided  for  revenue   purposes   into   two   tahsfls—Mnlt£i 
«,,...  and  Betdl ;  and  for  police  purposes  into  the  six 

station  circles  of  Multdf,  Betdl,  A'tner,  Shihpdr, 
Sdullgarh  or  Chicholi,  and  Bordihf,  and  twenty-two  outposts.  Mult&f  and 
Bordihl  are  within  the  Multii  tahsll,  and  the  other  four  in  the  Betdl  tahfifl. 
The  revenues  for  1868-69  are  as  follows: — land  revenue,  Rs.  1,91,592;  excise, 
JRs.  72,188;  assessed  taxes,  Rs.  11,367;  forests,  Rs.  12,1 83;  stamps,  Rs.  27,436. 

Among   the  objects   of  interest  may  be  mentioned  the  fort  of  Kherla, 
Rem   k  bl     la  situated  on  a  small  isolated  hill  about  four  miles 

east  of  the  civil  station.  This  was  the  seat  of 
government  under  the  Gonds  and  preceding  rulers,  and  hence  the  district 
was,  until  the  time  of  its  annexation  to  the  British  dominions,  known  as 
the  "  Kherli  Sarkir."  The  local  legend  is  that  the  fort  was  built  by  a  Rija 
Jayapdl;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  and  his  family  were  Gonds  by 
origin.  The  plaoe  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohammadans,  for 
many  parts  of  the  buildings  now  remaining  are  unmistakeably  the  offspring  of 
Moslem  art.  The  temple  near  Bhaisdahi  is  supposed  to  be  of  Buddhist  origin, 
and  was  once  of  considerable  extent,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  masses  of  stone 
lying  about.  The  entrance,  and  a  portion  of  the  pillars  of  the  facade  in  front 
of  it,  are  still  standing,  and  the  carving  in  many  parts  is  still  wonderfully  clear, 
though  probably  not  much  under  three  hundred  years  old.  Additions  have 
been  made  to  the  original  structure,  as  is  shown  by  the  introduction  of  palpable 
obscenities  into  some  of  the  carvings,  the  majority  of  which  are  quite  free 

"  '       ■  '  ■ ■'*  *  I  Ml.  ™  ■■  -■■■-I  _—  ■■  ■-■■  I 

♦  The  total  area  under  cultivation  i*  (1867)  about  8,000  acres,  and  the  yield  of  gur  (molasses) 
is  eslimated  at  80,000  maunds  of  80  lbs. 
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frorrv  any  such  objectionable  subjects.  A  large  pipal  tree  has  grown  out  of  the 
rear  of  the  building  and  displaced  large  portions  of  the  masonrji  and  has  also 
destroyed  the  dome.  As  in  all  similar  buildings  in  this  part  of  India  of  a  like 
age,  no  cement  of  any  kind  was  used  in  uniting  the  several  layers  of  stone.  ITie 
temple  near  Sdlbaldi  is  also  said  to  be  of  Buddhist  origin,  and  is  of  equal 
antiquity  with  that  of  Bhaisdahi,  but  is  in  an  even  more  advanced  state  of  dila- 
pidation. A  number  of  temples  of  various  ages  and  descriptions  of  architecture, 
but  none  of  any  remarkable  beauty  as  regards  ornamentation,  are  found  at 
Multaf,  surrounding  the  artificial  tank  at  that  place,  from  the  centre  of  which 
the  river  Taptl  is  said  to  take  its  rise :  hence  the  reputed  sanctity  of  the  locality, 
and  the  consequent  accumulation  of  temples  in  its  honour.  Another  collection 
of  temples,  but  of  more  modem  construction,  is  to  be  found  at  Muktagiri  on 
the  confines  of  Berir  and  within  ten  miles  of  EUichpdr.  They  are  clustered 
together  on  the  side  of  a  hill  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  considerable 
fall  of  water ;  the  site  is  extremely  picturesque,  and  the  place  one  of  considerable 
resort  for  the  residents  of  EUichpdr.  These  temples  are  all  in  good  order. 
There  are  also  ruins  of  old  forts  at  Baurgarh  and  J^mgarh  in  the  north, 
Sdulfgarh  in  the  west,  and  Jetpdr,  where  was  once  the  seat  of  a  minor  Gond 
dynasty,  in  the  east. 


APPENDIX  A. 

(BETU'L.) 

I. 

The  Main  Road  from  Badnur  {Betul)  towards  Nappur,  and  it/ formation  regarding  it. 


Badndr 


Miles. 


Betiil 


Siiondri 


Moltii 


Chichend^ 


14 


28 


38 


Civil  station — ssriis  in  sadar  and  koth(  hizir — charitable 
dispensary — church — dak  bungalow — town  and  female 
school-houses — sadar  distillery — water  from  river — three 
tanks  and  numerous  wells — police  head-quarters,  and 
imperial  post-office. 

No  sardi  or  covered  accommodation  for  travellers — water 
from  river  and  wells — several  large  topes  of  mango  trees 
for  shelter  during  dry  weather — town  police  post— chari- 
table dispensary — imperial  post-office — Bani^s  put 
travellers  up — a  patel  has  a  good  garden  on  the  English 
system — vegetables  procurable  in  season  —  about  5,000 
inhabitants. 

Sar^ — water  from  wells — large  village — resthouse  for 
Europeans. 

Sardi — water  from  tank  and  wells— town — 5,000  inhabi- 
tants —  police  station-house  —  district  post-office  — 
charitable  dispensary — town  school — d&k  bungalow— 
tahsd — imperial  post-office. 

Sardi — water  from  river  Wardhd — supplies  cannot  be  ob- 
tained here  for  more  than  two  or  three  people  at  a  time. 
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II- 

The  main  Route  from  Badnur  {Betul)  towards  HoshangMd,  and  information 

regarding  it. 


Badndr ,. 

Miles. 

13-5 
26-6 

35-1 
43 

Same  as  route  No.  I. 

Nfmpinl 

Sarfl — room  for  EuropeanA,  with  khidmatgir — ^water  from 
wells  and  river — ^police  outpost — supplies  plentiful. 

Water  from  river  Machn^ — shopkeepers  give  trayellers 
and  traders  accommodation  in    their  shops — supplies 
plentiful — ^police  station-house  and  district  post-office 
<— resthouse    for    Europeans     unfurnished — charitable 
dispensary — village    school-house — large    bridge    orer 
Machni. 

Sard( — ^room  for  Europeans*  with  khidmatgir — water  from 
a  well— supplies  very  scanty — ^police  outpost — supplies 
have  to  come  from  Bordha,  eight  miles  off. 

Water  from  wells  and  river — shed  for  travellers — supplies 
plentiful — police     outpost — ^good    encampment    under 
trees  in  fine  weather. 

Shdhpdr  

DMr    

KesU  

III. 

The  main  Route  from  Badnur  {BetiJ)  towards  Mhow,  vid  Hardd^  and  information 

regarding  it* 


Badniir. 


ChichoU 


Cbirjp&tU 


Gawisen 


Lokhartalai 


Miles. 


16-6 


29 


40 


8 


Same  as  route  No.  I. 

Police  station-house  and  district  post-office — ^water  from 
well  and  tank — saraf — a  good  large  village — supplies 
plentiful — a  village  school-house  just  built. 

Police  outpost — ^water  from  river  and  well — sarii — ^a  few 
huts— malguzdr  has  just  built  a  substantial  house- 
plenty  of  Oonds — villages  within  two  miles. 

Police  outpost — ^water  from  well  and  river — sarif— no 
village  at  all — ^a  Banid's  shop  established  by  local  fund 
committee. 

Police  outpost — water  from  river — a  large  village— sup- 
plies plentiful — five  miles  from  Seoni.  This  is  now  in 
Hoshangibid  district. 
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IV. 

The  main  Route  from  Badnur  {Betut)  towards  ElUchpur  and  Badneri,  and 

information  regarding  it. 


Badntir 

'  Miles. 

8 
20 

30 

42 
52 

Same  as  route  No.  I. 

Kherf  

Police  outpost — water  from  wells  and  tank — supplies  from 
the  village — a  village  school-house  just  built  here- 

Water  from  well  and  tank — a  branch  road  to  BhaisdahC  ten 

Jhalir 

Giididioii 

miles — supplies  from  the  village — a  village  school-house 
lately  built  here. 

Police    outpost — ^water  from    well — supplies    from    the 
village — a  village  lies  some  distance  from  the  road,  and 
is  hidden  from  view. 

Water  from  river— old  police  outpost— one  or  two  huts— 
no  supplies  on  spot,  must  be  collected. 

Police  outpost — road  passable  for  carts  from  Dhib^  to 
Lokhartalai^ — ^water  from  river — an  oldmusjid  affords 
protection  to  travellers — ^a  few  Gond  huts — trade  statis- 
tic post. 

Silwalm6ndiL 

DMbd 

V. 

The  main  Route  Road  from  Badnur  {Betul)  towards  Chhindw^rd^  and  information 

regarding  it. 


Badndr. 
A'mli  . 


Bordihi 


Same  as  route  No.  I* 

A  good  sized  village — ^water  from  tank  and  wells — village 
school-house — police  outpost — supplies  plentiful — 
several  large  villages  close  by. 

A  large  villag;e — water  from  river  and  wells — supplies 
plentiful — dak  bungalow — sardf — police  station-house* 


VI. 
Branch  Road  from  Sh&hpur  towards  Sohiigpur^  and  information  regarding  it. 


Shihpiir 
Dhinsi.. 


See  route  No.  11. 

This  is  a  Banjar^  route-^a  fair-weather  road  has  been 
made  througn  tJ^e  jungle  up  to  Tawa  river  on  the  other 
side  ;  three  miles  remain  to  be  finished  to  meet  the  road, 
which  has  been  completed  from  Hoshangabdd  district. 
The  portion  is  much  used  by  carts. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

Temperature. 

Thettnometrieal  Obtetvation*  taken  at  Betil  in  1868. 


Thbrmoicbtbb. 

In  Shade. 

In  Sun's  rays. 

Rbmarki. 

« 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mom. 

Medinm. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Medium. 

January    1868 

78 

86 

81 

110 

113 

110 

102 

88 

8S 

87 

82 

75 

47 
44 

53 
67 
82 
72 
72 
71 
70 
69 
52 
48 

62 
65 
67 
88 
97 
91 
87 
79 
79 
78 
67 
61 

104 
108 
110 
119 
122 
126 
118 
118 
116 
114 
112 
110 

50 
53 
54 
68 
84 
72 
72 
72 
71 
70 
60 
58 

77 
80 
82 
93 
98 
94 
95 
95 
93 
92 
86 
S6 

This  district  is  said 

F^fbruarv    » 

to  be  excessive- 

March       9 

ly  dry  in  the 
hot     and    cold 

April          .,    

*•*£'***          jf    •••••••••■•. 

May           i>    

weather,      and 

Jane           ••    

yery  damp  in 
the  rains. 

July            ,1    

August       y    

September  „    

October      „    

Noyember ', 

December  ••    

BETUli  (BAITOOL)— A  revenue  subdivision  or  tahsfl  in  the  district  of 
the  same  name^  having  an  area  of  3^160  square  miles,  with  1^071  villages^  and 
a  population  of  179,581  according  to  the  census  of  1866.  The  land  revenue  for 
the  year  1869-70  is  Rs.  1,21,807. 

BETU'L  (BAITOOL) — A  town  in  the  district  of  the  same  name,  situated  on 
the  Sdmpnd  nadi,  and  four  miles  distant  from  Badndr,  the  district  head-quarters. 
It  contains  1,212  houses,  with  a  population  of  4,466  souls.  The  inhabitants 
mostly  belong  to  the  Eurmi  and  Mardthd  Brahman  castes,  and  live  by 
agriculture ;  but  there  is  also  a  brisk  trade  in  pottery.  There  are  here  two 
schools,  a  police  outpost,  an  bid  fort,  and  an  English  cemetery.  The  district 
head-quarters  were  here  before  their  removal  to  Badndr. 

BHADRA' — A  chiefship  in  the  Bdldghdt  district,  comprising  seventy-eight 
villages.  The  area  is  128  square  miles,  and  the  population  16,293  souls. 
Thirty-six  square  miles  are  under  tillage.  The  estate  was  given  by  the 
Subad^  of  Ldnji  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  in  zamlnddr{  tenure  to  Zainudd(n 
Elh^n  Pathdn,  whose  family  still  retains  possession  of  it.  The  chief  resides  in 
BeM,  one  of  the  villages  of  the  tdluka,  wluch  is  situated  about  thirty-eight  miles 
south-east  of  Bdrhd. 

BHADRA'CHALLAM— -The  chief  town  of  the  estate  of  the  same  name  in 
the  Upper  Goddvarl  district.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Goddvari,  forty 
miles  from  Sironchd  and  about  fifteen  from  Dumagudem.  This  place  owes 
its  importance  to  an  old  and  well-known  temple  of  RSmchandra,  which  is 
situated  on  an  eminence  in  the  village,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  about 
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four  handred  years  ago  by  one  Rishi  Pratishtha,  but  has  been  added  to 
at  subsequent  periods  by  various  rdjds.  It  consists  of  one  main  building 
covered  by  a  fine  dome,  and  flanked  by  smaller  temples  on  both  sides.  The 
space  in  the  centre  is  paved,  and  there  is  a  stone  mandap,  or  open  flat-roofed 
building,  in  front  of  the  chief  shrine.  The  temples  are  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall,  and  from  the  river-side  are  entered  by  a  flight  of  steps.  A  good 
eoupHVcnt  of  the  whole  group  may  be  obtained  by  ascending  the  hill  close  by, 
from  whence  also  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  village  and  surrounding  country. 
Rehgious  observances  are  supported  by  a  money  grant  of  Rs.  13,000  (Haidar^- 
bdd  currency)  per  annum.  The  jewels  belonging  to  the  temple  are  said  to  be 
very  valuable.  There  are  no  manufactures  in  Bhadrdchallam.  The  trade  con- 
sists chiefly  of  imports  for  the  population  of  the  town  and  surrounding  villages. 
Small  country  boats  come  up  the  river  as  far  as  this  point  from  Rdjmandri 
and  the  coast,  but  are  precluded  from  proceeding  further  by  the  rocks  and 
rapids  which  form  the  first  barrier  of  the  Goddvari.*  There  is  a  town  school 
and  a  police  outpost  here,  and  the  district  post  from  Dumagudem  to  EUor 
passes  through  the  town  and  crosses  into  the  Nizam's  territories,  A  large  fair  is 
held  here  in  April  each  year,  at  which  about  10,000  people  assemble  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  chiefly  from  the  coast  districts.  Business  to  the  amount 
of  about  Rs.  50,000  is  done  on  these  occasions  in  English  and  country  cloth, 
sugar,  opium,  spices,  hardware,  &c.  The  population  is  about  2,000,  chiefly 
Brihmans  and  Telingas.  The  estate  consists  of  137  villages;  and  the  zamlnddrin 
traces  her  ancestry  to  Andpd  Aswa  Rdo,  who  is  said  to  have  obtained  the 
grant  from  tte  Emperor  of  Delhi  in  a.d.  1324. 

BHAGWA'NPU'R — A  village  in  the  Chfindd  district,  seven  miles  south- 
west of  Brahmapurf,  possessing  a  fine  irrigation-reservoir. 

BHAINSA'KHAND — A  part  of  the  Kaimiir  range  of  hills,  situated  in 
latitude  23°  45'  55"  and  longitude  80®  15'  28",  in  the  Sleemandbid  tahsfl  of  the 
Jabalpdr  district. 

BHAISDAHI' — A  town  in  the  Betul  district,  situated  on  the  Pdmi,  thirty- 
two  miles  south-west  of  Badndr.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Pirfijf  Haibat 
Rio  Desmukh,  whose  family  was  once  very  powerful ;  the  remnants  of  a  fort 
erected  by  them  still  exist,  and  the  town  is  now  owned  by  them.  There  are 
here  a  police  outpost  and  a  government  school.  The  population  amounts  to 
2,343  souls. 

BHA'MGARH— A  town  in  the  Nimdr  district,  eight  miles  east  of 
Khandwd,  containing  2,240  inhabitants,  chiefly  cultivators.  Rio  Daulat  Singh, 
zaminddr  of  the  Bhdmgarh  pargana,  has  a  fort  here,  which  was  captured  and 
burnt  by  Yaswant  Rdo  Sahl  in  a.d.  1806.  There  is  also  a  Hindi  school.  ,  From 
the  river  Bhdm  close  by  are  taken  excellent  fish.  A  weekly  market  is  held 
here  on  Sunday. 

BHA'NDAK — ^Is  the  eastern  pargana  of  the  Warord  tahsll  of  the  Chdndd 
district,  containing  an  area  of  about  384  square  miles,  with  76  villages.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Chimur  and  Garhborl  parganas,  on  the  east  by  the 
Haweli  pargana,  on  the  south  by  the  Wardhd,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Warord 
pargana.  By  far  the  larger  portion  is  hill  and  forest,  and  it  is  intersected  from 
north  to  south  by  the  Virai  and  Andhdri  rivers.     In  the  vicinity  of  the  Wardhd 


*  This  has  since  been  partially  opened. 
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black  loam  prevails,  on  wliich  cotton  and  dry  crops  are  grown ;  and  beyond  tliis 
belt  the  soil  is  sandy  or  yellow,  chiefly  producing  rice»  Bh^ndak  and  Ghandan- 
kherd  are  the  two  largest  towns.  The  population  is  Mar&thi,  with  a  mixture  of 
Telingas. 

BHA'NDAK — A  town  18  miles  north-west  of  Ch&ndd  and  about  a  mile 
west  of  the  Southern  Boad.  It  contains  470  houses,  and  is  a  long  straggling 
place,  spread  over  a  large  extent  of  ground,  and  surrounded,  except  on  the  west, 
by  old  groves  and  jungle.  Local  tradition  identifies  it  with  the  ffreat  city  of 
Bhadrdvati,  mentioned  in  the  Mah£  Bhdrat,  extending  from  Bhat£la  on  the  west 
to  the  Jharpat  on  the  east ;  and  the  scene  of  the  battle  for  the  S£mkama  horse, 
which  eventually  was  borne  away  by  the  demi-god  Bh(ma,  for  sacrifice  by 
Dharma,  the  king.  The  architectural  remains  in  and  around  Bh&ndak  are  of 
remote  antiquity  and  great  interest,  among  them  being  the  temple-caves  at 
Bhdndak  and  in  the  Winjhdsani  and  Dewdla  hills,  the  footprint  of  Bh(ma  on  the 
latter  hill,  the  temple  of  Bhadrdvati,  the  site  of  the  king's  palace,  the  bridge 
over  a  now  dried-up  lake,  the  outlines  of  forts  on  the  Winjh&sanf  and  Dewala 
hills,  and  numerous  ruined  temples  and  tanks — proving  the  existence  of  a  great 
city  in  the  far  distant  past.  Bhdndak  now  has  little  trade  in  itself,  but  an 
extensive  fair  assembles  here  yearly  in  February,  the  transactions  at  which  are 
very  large.  The  products  of  the  town-lands  are  chiefly  pan  leaves,  turmeric,  and 
rice;  ana  the  residents  are  mostly  Marath^.  Bhdndak  has  government  schools 
for  boys  and  girls,  a  police  station-house,  a  district  post-office,  and  a  sardl. 

BHANDA'B — A  village  in  the  Bdipdr  district.  It  is  the  head-quarters  or 
sanctuary  of  the  Satnimf  Cham&rs  of  Uhhattisgarh,  and  came  into  importance 
about  twenty-seven  years  ago,  when  Oihisl  D&s,  the  founder  of  the  new  faith, 
became  proprietor  of  the  village.  He  built  in  the  centre  a  large  square  temple- 
like house,  and  to  this  place  his  followers  flock  three  times  a  year  for  confession 
and  absolution. 
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One  of  the  five  districts  comprised  in  the  Nfigpdr  commissionership)  of 

General  description.  ^^^^>  "^  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eastern 

portion.  It  has  an  area  of  about  3^922  square 
milesj  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Seonf  and  Bdlfighdt,  on  the  south  by 
ChdndS,  on  the  east  by  Rdfpilr,  and  on  the  west  by  Ndgpdr.  The  station  of 
Bhanddra  is  about  thirty-eight  miles  east  of  Ndgp'dr.  The  district  stretches 
northwards  for  some  miles  beyond  Rdmpdili,  and  from  that  point  to  a  village 
called  Sowerd  in  the  south  the  distance  is  about  eighty  miles  as  the  crow  flies, 
while  if  a  line  were  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  district  it  would  measure 
about  eighty  miles  direct  from  east  to  west.  There  ai'e  few  mountains  of  any 
size  within  the  district ;  but  the  north,  north-east,  and  east  are  bounded  by 
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lofty  bills^  inliabited  chiefly  by  Qonds  and  other  wild  tribes.  The  west  and 
north<weet  are  comparatively  open.  Several  small  ranges — branches  of  the 
Sdtpurtl — ^make  their  way  into  the  interior  of  the  district^  generally  taking 
a  southerly  direction.  Different  blnffs  and  marked  elevations  in  these  ranges 
bear  the  names  of  the  villages  near  which  they  occuT^  but  there  is  no  general 
name  for  the  whole.  These  hills  are  thickly  covered  with  forest  trees  and 
bamboos,  bat  they  do  not  contain  much  valuable  timber.  Another  range  of 
liillsj  about  sixty  miles  in  length,  skirts  the  south  of  the  Ch^dpdr  pargana. 
Their  average  height  is  between  300  and  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain, 
and  they  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ambdgarh,  or  Sendurjhari  hills.  This 
range  is  clothed  with  very  little  timber  of  any  size^  but  it  furnishes  a  fair  amount 
of  firewood.  In  addition  to  the  above  ranges  there  are  a  few  detached  hills 
worthy  of  mention^  viz<  the  Bal^hi  hills,  the  Kanheri  hills,  and  the  Nawegion 
hills. 

The  formation  of  these  hills  is  mostly  granitic  and  schistose,  with  here  and 

there  a  range  of  overlying  sandstone.     Among 
*^  ^*  certain  geological  papers  on  Western  India,  pub- 

lished ih  1857  by  the  Bombay  Government,  is  an  article  by  Messrs.  Hislop  and 
Hunter,  in  which  is  described  the  great  granitic  area  within  which  the  whole 
district  Ues,  and  which,  beginning  from  Ndgpdr  town  on  the  west,  is  said  to 
extend  as  far  east  as  the  Bay  of  Bengal*  The  following  extracts  make  up  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  country  round  the  Waingangd : — 

"  Granitic  and  Schistose  Rochs,--^The  plutonic  and  metamorphic  forma- 
tion, the  extent  of  which  I  shall  now  briefly  indicate,  lies  chiefly  in  the  east- 
em  portion  of  our  area.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Waingangd  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  course.  The  tract  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  I  have  had  little 
opportunity  of  exploring,  but  from  the  cursory  examination  I  have  given 
it,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a  large  development  of  granite 
and  its  allied  rocks,  including  an  extensive  outburst  of  porphyry,  which 
coincides  nearly  with  the  upper  portion  of  the  course  of  the  B^gh  river. 
This  eruption  exhibits  crystals  of  quartz  and  of  white,  occasionally  red, 
felspar,  mibedded  in  a  dark  paste  of  the  same  ingredients.  On  the  right 
bank  of  the  Waingangd,  in  the  district  near  its  junction  with  the  Wardhd, 
the  extent  of  the  formation  is  not  so  great.  It  is  observed  principally  in  the 
channel  of  the  Waingang^,  though  it  may  also  be  traced  around  the  bases  of 
the  sandstone  chains  of  hills,  which  it  has  been  the  means  of  upheaving. 
In  both  the  districts  under  consideration  the  general  strike  of  the  strata 
is  north  and  south,  corresponding  with  the  direction  of  the  streams  and 
mountain  ranges,  and  in  the  last-mentioned  the  dip  is  for  the  most  part 
to  the  west.  But  it  is  on  the  north  that  the  greatest  development  of  granite 
and  crystalline  schists  occurs.  There  we  may  perceive  these  rocks  rising 
to  the  surface  (though  it  would  be  hazardous  to  conclude  that  there  are  not 
others  of  a  different  character  in  the  hollows  covered  up  by  the  deep  soil) 
from  N&gpdr  north-eastward  to  the  Linji  hills. 

"  On  either  side  of  the  Waingangd  we  meet  with  some  isolated 
.  remnants  of  the  sandstone  formation.  One  of  these,  but  very  limited  in 
its  dimensions,  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Sel&ri,  a  small  stream  which  joins 
the  Waingang^  near  the  town  of  Fauni.  Another,  ftirther  down  the  river, 
extends  for  some  distance,  first  on  the  right  bank,  and  then  on  the  left. 
In  the  district  on  the  east  of  the  Waingang^  a  little  sandstone  proper  is 
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met  with  in  patches  among  the  hills  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Gdrhvi  and 
Bagh  rivers,  reaching  from  Mahdg^n  as  far  north  as  A  mg^a."- 
Gettlogical  Papeni  qf  Weeteni  India,  pp.  254 — 256. 

Extensive  beds  of  latcrite,  overlying  the  primary  rocks,  are  found  in  the 
district  about  E£nit1i&,  and  are  again  seen  near  Paunf,  whence  they  stretch 
southward  in  a  broad  belt  far  into  the  Chdndd  district. 

The  chief  river,  and  the  only  one  that  does  not  dry  up  in  the  hot  weather, 
jj.  is  the  Waingangd,   which  runs  along   the  whole 

length  of  the  western  border  of  the  district. 
Its  most  important  affluents  in  this  district  ar3  the  B&wanthari,  the  B£gh  nadi, 
the  Kanhdn,  and  the  Chulban.  There  are  several  other  small  streams,  which 
serve  as  affluents  to  those  above  mentioned,  but  they  are  very  insignificant, 
viz.  the  Pdngol{  nad{  and  the  Katangi  ndid,  running  into  the  B£gh  nadi,  and 
the  Sit  nadl  into  the  Chulban.  The  Sur  nadf  waters  a  large  tract  of  land 
immediately  north  of  Bhanddra,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Waingangd  only 
about  a  mile  from  the  station.  The  Chanl  nadi  waters  above  a  hundred  miles  of 
the  district,  and  flowing  past  Rdmpdili  and  Katangtotd,  empties  itself  into  the 
Waingangd  at  a  village  called  Mahdlgdon,  about  ten  miles  south  of  Rampdili. 
The  Bdwanthari  runs  through  the  district  for  about  thirty  miles  of  its  course, 
and  waters  all  the  country  immediately  north  of  Chdndpdr  and  Ambdgarh, 
reaching  the  Waingangd  at  a  village  called  Buperd,  eight  miles  east  of  Chdndpiir. 
All  the  above  streams,  with  the  exception  of  the  Waingangd,  dry  up  in  the  hot 
weather.     There  are  no  towns  of  importance  on  any  of  them. 

Of  the  entire  area  about  1,509  square  miles,  or  more  than  one-third,  are 

covered  with  jungle.     The  smaller  jangles  are  in 
Forests.  parts    of  the   middle  of  the  district  and  in  the 

Chdndptir  pargana. 

None  of  these  forests  contain  many  valuable  timber  trees  of  sufficient  girth 
for  large  buildings,  excepting  the  mhowd  (bassia  latifolia)  trees,  which  are 
preserved  by  the  people  for  their  blossoms,  as  they  are  eaten  by  the  poorer 
clsfis,  and  country  liquor  is  distilled  from  them. 

The  valuable  timber  trees  are — 

1 .  Tectona  grandis     (teak)  called  Sdyd  in   this  district,  and  Sij  in 

other  parts. 

2.  Pterocarpua  marsupium,  called  BiwM  in  this  district,  and  in  other 

parts  Bijesdl. 

3.  DaJiergia  latifolia,  called  Siras  in  this  district,  and  in  other  parts 

Shisham. 

4.  Pentaptera  glabra,  called  A'in  in  this  district,  and  in  other  parts  S4j. 

5.  Diospyros  ebenum,   called   Temriln  in  this  district,  and  in  other 

parts  Tendd. 

6.  Nauclea  cordifolia,  called  Haldi  in  this  district,  and  in  other  parts 

Hardud. 

7.  Conocurpus  latifolia,  Dh^ur£. 

8.  LagerstrcBmia  parvijlora,  Send!,  called  also  Sehnfi  in  this  district, 

and  in  other  parts  Kulia  Sej^. 

9.  Bassia  latifolia,  Mhow£. 
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The  jnngles  also  yield  gnm,  medicinal  fruits  and  nuts^  edible  frnits^  lac  and 
honey.  The  gums  considered  the  best  for  their  adhesive  qualities  and  for  edible 
purposes  are  those  exuded  by  the  d(n  or  sij,  dhixwi,  and  palis  or  chintd.  The 
palas  tree  is  also  called  dhdk  in  other  parts.  The  medicinal  fruits  are  the  harr£ 
{terminalia  chehula),  baherfi  (belhric  myroholan),  baibrang  (a  medicinal  seed, 
like  a  black  pepper-corn),  and  bel  {cratceva).  Thenufa  are  the  kuchld  (strychnos 
^iiix  vomica),  and  bhil&w^  {semicat'pus  anacardium).  The  fruits  which  are  sold  in 
the  markets  from  jungle  trees,  and  which  the  poorer  class  of  natives  eat,  are 
those  of  the  tendd,  achdr  or  chironjl  (chironjia  sapida),  iunlfi  (phylanthus  em- 
blicn),  hh\[iYfSL{semicarpu8 anacardium) y  mhowd  [bassia  latifolia),  plum,  kdrindfi 
kawat  or  kaithi  {ferotiia  elephantum),  hel  {cratoeva),  custard-apple,  umbar  {fi-cfis 
glomerata),  and  j&mun  {syssygium  jambolanum).  Lac  is  produced  on  the 
plum,  palds  [batea  Jirondosa),  pipol  (ficus  religiosa),  and  the  pipri  (the  small- 
leafed  pipal)  trees. 

Bees  settle  on  all  descriptions  of  trees,  and  on  rocks,  where  they  form 
their  hives  and  gather  honey.  The  men  who  generally  take  down  honeycombs 
and  gather  other  jungle-produce  are  Gonds. 

A  little  gold  is  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Son  nadf,  but  hardly  repays  the 
^.       ,  trouble  of  searching  for  it,  as  even  after  cleaning 

it  is  somewhat  impure,  and  only  fetches  from  ten 
to  twelve  rupees  a  told.  The  separation  of  the  particles  of  gold  from  the  sand 
and  dirt  is  effected  by  washing,  and  subsequent  application  of  quicksilver. 
Iron  is  found  to  some  extent,  and  the  supply  is  not  only  sufficient  for  the 
local  demand,  but  also  constitutes  an  article  of  export.  The  chief  mines 
are  situated  in  the  parganas  of  Ch&ndpdr,  Tirordy  and  Pratdpgarh,  the  best 
being  that  obtained  from  Ch&ndpdr.  The  mines  are  mere  pits,  being 
generally  only  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  depth;  and  the  vertical  clay-furnaces 
for  smelting  the  ore  are  very  primitive  and  inefficient,  requiring  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  trouble  to  produce  a  very  small  result.  The  people  usually  engaged 
in  this  laborious  work  are  Gonds,  Godrds,  Pardhdns,  and  Dh(mars,  from  whom 
the  middle-men  purchase  the  rough  iron  slabs.  The  iron  obtained  from  the 
mines  at  A^grl  and  Ambijhari  in  the  Chdndpdr  pargana  is  reported  to  be  very 
tough  and  malleable.  Gerd,  a  kind  of  red  ochre,  is  found  in  the  Sdletekrt 
tract  of  the  BdMghdt  district,  and  is  used  to  some  extent  in  this  district  for 
staining  wood  and  dyeing  cloth.  Of  stone  for  masonry,  the  laterite,  shale, 
and  sandstone  are  found  all  over  the  district,  though  the  largest  quarries  exist 
near  Bhanddra,  at  Korambf,  and  in  the  Baldhi  hills.  Hone-stones  and  white 
soft  stone  for  pottery  are  also  found  in  some  quantity  in  the  Kanheri  hill,  near 
Pohord. 

Owing  to  the  large  extent  of  forest,  wild  animals  abound.     The  tiger  and  the 
.   .     .  panther  are  the  most  dangerous  and  destructive 

to  human  life ;  and  during  the  rainy  season  many 
people  die  from  the  bites  of  venomous  snakes.  Deer  of  all  kinds  and  wild  pigs 
frequently  cause  great  injury  to  the  crops.  Of  farm  cattle,  the  bullock  of  this 
district  is  noted  for  its  staunchness  and  endurance,  though  rather  small  in  build. 
The  cows  generally  are  excellent,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  district  are  of  good 
size.  Bulls  are  usually  imported  from  Berdr,  but  the  government  has  lately 
brought  in  some  stock  from  Nellor  in  Madras  for  the  improvement  of  the  breed. 
Sheep-breeding,  for  the  sake  of  the  wool,  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  though 
suitable  pasturage  is  somewhat  limited.    The  silkworm  is  also   bred  in  some 
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parts  of  the  district  with  saccess,  producing  a  coarse  kind  of  silk;  but  there  are 
very  few  persons  engaged  in  this  culture.  The  soil  and  climate  generally 
throughout  the  district  are  favourable  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  all  grains, 
as  the  seasons  are  mild  and  the  rainfall  abundant,  though,  from  sparseness  of 
population  and  absence  of  enterprise,  nearly  half  the  area  of  the  district  is 
still  (1869)  waste  land. 

This  part  of  the  country  is  chiefly  cultivated  by  means  of  irrigation  from 
T    k«     d  Lftk  tanks,  for  which  the  Bhand&ra  district  is  famous. 

"  These  tanks,"  writes  a  former  chief  comm»- 
sioner,*  Sir  Richard  Temple,  ''  are  so  numerous,  and  some  of  them  so  large, 
''  being  many  miles  in  circumference,  that  this  tract  might  almost  be  called  the 
''  Lake  Region  of  N&gpdr.  Here  a  tank  is  not  a  piece  of  water,  with  regular 
''  banks,  crowned  with  rows  or  avenues  of  trees,  with  an  artificial  dyke  and  sluices, 
"  and  with  fields  around  it,  but  it  is  an  irregular  expanse  of  water ;  its  banks 
"  are  formed  by  rugged  hills  covered  with  low  forests  that  fringe  the  water, 
''  where  the  wild  beasts  repair  to  drink ;  its  dykes,  mainly  shaped  out  of  spurs 
'*  from  the  hills,  are  thrown  athwart  the  hollows,  a  part  only  being  formed  by 
"  masonry ;  its  sluices  often  consist  of  chasms  or  fissures  in  the  rock ;  its  broad 
"  surface  is  often,  as  the  monsoon  approaches,  lashed  into  surging  and  crested 
'*  waves/'  The  principal  lakes  are  Iniown  by  the  names  of  Nawegfion,  Seoni, 
and  Siregdon.  Besides  these  are  thousands  of  minor  tanks,  used  for  irrigation, 
many  of  which  retain  an  ample  supply  of  water  throughout  the  hot  season. 
There  are  also  numerous  sites  for  new  tanks  of  large  size,  now  ruined  and 
requiring  repair,  though  at  such  an  outlay  as  to  render  the  undertaking  one  of 
doubtful  advantage. 

Major  Pearson,  late  conservator  of  forests.  Central  Provinces,  in  a  report 
upon  the  irrigation  of  the  valley  of  the  Waingangd  submitted  to  the  chief  com- 
missioner in  March  1 863,  points  out  that  there  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  tanks 
in  this  region.     He  describes  them  in  the  following  passage : — 

''  The  first  and  by  far  the  largest  are  formed  in  the  undulating  country 
of  the  lower  districts  in  the  valley,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  contour 
of  the  ground,  and  constructing  a  short  dam  so  as  to  form  a  lake  or  basin 
from  the  drainage  of  the  surrounding  hills.  The  second  class  is  that 
commonly  found  in  the  flatter  country,  and  away  from  the  hills,  where  a 
long  low  dam  is  raised  across  the  upper  portion  of  a  gently-sloping  plain. 
These  are  more  or  less  excavated  near  the  centre,  where  some  nil4  or 
depression  of  the  ground  is  taken  advantage  of  to  create  a  reservoir  more 
or  less  deep.  The  long  arms  of  the  dam  collect  the  drainage,  which  fills 
into  the  centre  reservoir,  and,  when  this  is  full,  spreads  itself  out  into  a 
large  shallow  tank  ;  the  water  is  thence  distributed  to  the  rice  fields  below ; 
and  although  there  is  an  enormous  loss  from  evaporation,  yet,  as  the  rice 
does  not  require  water  for  above  two  months,  or  at  most  seventy-five  days, 
the  tanks  generally  suflice  for  the  purpose  required.  Tanks  of  the  last 
description  are  sometimes  of  very  large  size,  but  commonly  they  are  what 
are  called  "  borfs,"  having  embajikments  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  and  as  soon  as  the  rice*crop  is  gathered  the  dam  is  cut,  any  remaining 
water  let  out,  and  a  crop  of  wheat  or  linseed  sown  in  the  bed.  This  is 
almost  a  universal  practice  in  the  northern  parganas  of  Bhand&ra.  Indeed  it 
seems  the  only  means  of  raising  a  dry  crop  wmch  the  people  possess  in  those 
districts.     I  have  seen  several  very  large  tanks  so  drained  and  cultivated.' 

*  Adminiatration  Report,  Central  Provinces,  1862,  p.  6,  panu  12. 
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There  are  altogether  3^648  lakes  aud  tanks;  some  of  the  rivers  also  afford 
facilities  for  irrigation.  The  Bdwanthari^  for  instance^  which  runs  from  east  to 
west  of  the  pargana  of  Chdndptir^  supplies  water  for  the  cultiyation  of  sugar- 
cane^ which  is  grown  in  large  quantities  on  both  banks. 

The  only  road  which  is  raised,  bricked,  and  metalled  for  any  distance  is 
r,    .  .X-  the  Great  Eastern  Boad.  which  enters  the  district 

on  the  west^  near  the  village  of  Shahpur^  and 
passing  through  Bhand^ra^  S&kolf^  Aijuni^  and  Deorf  Kishori,  crosses  the  B^gh 
nadi  by  a  substantial  bridge  into  the  Bifpdr  district^  at  a  point  about  sixty-five 
miles  due  east  of  Bhand^ra.  This  road  is  nearly  completed  to  a  point  beyond 
Sikoli^  or  upwards  of  twenty-four  miles  from  Bhand^ra  towards  Rdipdr^  and^  with 
the  exception  of  the  Waingang^^  all  the  important  streams  and  n£l^  are  bridged. 
At  the  crossing  of  the  Waingang^  during  the  dry  season  there  is  a  raised  fascine 
roadway  for  the  convenience  of  the  traffic  across  the  sandy  bed,  and  a  couple  of 
platform-boats  during  the  rains.  There  is  a  second  class  of  roads^  unmetalled 
and  unbridged  (except  by  temporary  contrivances)^  but  smoothed^  levelled, 
and  sloped  at  the  crossings  of  watercourses.  Of  these  the  following  are  the 
most  important^  viz.  the  district  road  from  Bifpdr  to  Chindi,  which  enters 
this  district  on  the  south-easti  and  passing  through  Chichgarh,  Paldnddr^  Naw^- 
gdon^  Digorf^  and  Paunf,  proceeds  to  Ch&ud£  vid  Brahmapuri ;  and  the  district 
road  from  B&fpdr  to  K&mthf  vid  Darekasi,  A^mgdon^  Bdgarband^  and  Tumsar. 
The  second  route  has  the  heaviest  traffic,  and  where  it  crosses  the  Waingangd 
at  Umarw&rd,  there  is  a  raised  fascine  roadway  across  the  sandy  bed  of  the  river 
during  the  dry  season.  The  minor  communications  of  the  second  kind  are  as 
follows,  viz.  to  and  from  K£mp&ili  and  Katangi  in  the  Seoni  district  vid  Arjuni ; 
and  from  Bdmp&ili  and  W£r£- Seoni  in  the  Seoni  district  vid  Mendiwdrd;  to 
and  from  Kdmthd  and  Mandla  vid  the  Samn&pdr  gh&t,  which  has  been  cleared 
and  levelled ;  and  to  and  from  the  N^dgdon  zammddri  in  the  Biiptir  district, 
and  Kdmthd  vid  Dhfri,  McmgH,  and  Nandord,  by  which  route  most  of  the  traffic 
is  carried  on  men's  heads,  owing  to  the  difficult  mountain-passes  which  separate 
this  district  from  Biipdr  at  that  point.  The  whole  of  the  roads  belonging  to 
the  second  class  are  excellent  fair-weather  roads,  but  are  almost  impassable  for 
wheeled  traffic  during  the  rains.  When  all  other  routes  are  closed  during  the 
monsoon  the  water  communication  on  the  Bdgh  nadi  and  Waingangd  is  of 
great  use,  and  would  probably  rise  to  some  importance  if  the  dangerous  baiTiers 
of  rocks  in  the  bed  of  the  B&gh  nadi  at  Satond,  and  in  the  bed  of  the  Waingangd 
at  Chichgdon,  could  be  removed.  At  present,  owing  to  these  barriers,  tlie  com- 
munication by  river  during  the  rains  is  limited  to  the  interior  of  the  district ; 
whereas  if  they  were  removed  the  communication  might  be  extended  to  the 
heart  of  Mandla  and  into  the  richest  parganas  of  the  Rdipdr  district.  The 
carriage  used  on  all  these  roads  is  chieHy  the  common  country  cart  and  the 
pack-bullock ;  while  on  the  river  the  boats  employed  are  dongds,  which  are 
usually  large  logs  of  teak  scooped  out  and  lashed  together. 

According  to  the  census  of  November   1866  the  population  amounts  to 
p     .   .  608,480  souls.     Setting  aside  the  primitive,  and 

^      ^^'  (so  called)   aboriginal  tribes   of  Gonds,  Baigds, 

and  the  like,  this  population  may  be  generally  classed  under  the  two  great 
divisions  of  Hindds  and  Mohammadans,  though  the  latter  do  not  equed  five 
per  cent  of  the  former.  Of  the  Hindds  the  caste  divisions  are  chiefly  as 
follows,  viz.  Br£bmans,  "  Pardesls"  or  foreigners  (generally  Rdjputs),  Ponwirs, 
Lodhis,  Eunbis,  Eoris,  Eal&ls,  Telfs,  Dhimars,  Eoshtfs,  Godras^  and  Dhers. 
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The  two  first-mentioned  castes  are  the  most  educated  and  intelligent ;  the  four 
next  are  the  most  industrious  and  skilful  agriculturists^  and  the  last  two  are 
the  most  numerous.  The  higher  castes — such  as  Br^hmans  and  Pardesis 
— are  usually  landholders  and  land  agents,  or  are  found  in  government 
employ;  the  middle  castes — such  as  PonwArs,  Korls,  Kal&ls^  Lodhfs,  Kanbia, 
and  Tells — are  mostly  engaged  in  agriculture,  either  as  farmers  or  tenants  of 
land ;  and  the  lower  classes — such  as  Godrds  and  Dhers — furnish  the  labonr 
for  all  public  or  private  works,  farm  service,  &c.  Besides  the  above  there 
are  a  few  intermediate  classes,  which  are  occupied  in  commerce — such  a^  the 
Mdrwdrfs,  Ban  ids,  and  Parwdrs;  and  in  trades  and  manufactures — such  as 
Koshtfs,  Kdsdrs,  Panchdls,  Lohdrs,  Barhafs,  Belddrs,  and  Kumbhdrs.  Of 
these  the  Koshtls,  or  weavers,  are  the  most  numerous,  while  the  other 
intermediate  castes  are  comparatively  ill-represented,  and  confined  to  certain 
localities,  generally  large  towns  and  villages.  The  DhJmars  also  are  a  numerous 
class,  and  live  chiefly  by  fishing,  and  the  hire  of  their  boats  for  carriage. 
Of  the  Mohammadan  portion  the  greater  part  are  employed  as  Pinjdrds,  or 
cleaners  and  dealers  in  cotton,  and  Kdnchdrs,  or  makers  of  glass  ornaments ;  and 
a  few  are  landholders  and  cultivators.  The  lowest  section  of  the  people  of  this 
district  includes  the  Kaikdrls,  Holids,  Halbds,  and  Pardhdns.  Among  these 
the  Kaikdrls  are  notorious  as  skilful  and  determined  thieves. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bhanddra  are  rude  and  unpolished    in  their  manners, 

^  ^      ^  and  sometimes  say  and  do  things  in  company  with 

anners  an   cu8    ms.  ^^j^  other  that  Would  shock  the  ideas  of  propriety 

entertained  by  any  civilised  Hindustdnl.  The  higher  classes  are  no  exception 
to  this  rule,  though,  from  their  superior  education  and  intelligence,  they  might 
be  supposed  to  be  more  capable  of  appreciating  the  advantages  of  courtesy. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  these  defects  are  compensated  for  by  a  very  high 
standard  of  truth  or  manliness,  for  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  people  have  no 
larger  share  of  these  virtues  than  more  civilised  orientals.  However,  the  Gonds 
and  Baigds  are  generally  honest  and  hard-working  when  well  treated.  The 
Ponwdrs  and  Korls,  too,  among  agriculturists,  are  industrious.  The  two 
proverbs  most  current  in  this  district  sufficiently  indicate  the  general  tone  of 
morals.  They  are  as  follows  : — "  Charity  remains  at  home,*'  and  '^  Deceit  is  the 
perfection  of  wisdom.'*  The  higher  classes  have  none  of  the  hardy,  active  habits 
of  life  which  are  still  maintained  in  Northern  India  by  many  persons  in  good 
position.  They  have  an  indolent  dislike  of  standing  if  they  can  possibly  sit ;  and 
they  very  seldom  mount  a  horse,  using  small  two- wheeled  ox-carts  for  all  journeys, 
long  or  short.  And  it  is  not  easy  to  get  a  fair  day's  work  out  of  the  labourer. 
Cheap  food  and  a  stationary  population,  a  mild  equable  climate,  and  a  land-locked 
district  without  roads,  are  among  the  causes  to  which  these  characteristics  may 
be  traced ;  but  with  the  cessation  of  the  last  of  these  causes  some  change  is 
already  appearing.  There  are  few  social  customs  or  religious  ceremonies,  current 
in  this  district,  which  are  not  common  to  all  classes  of  Hindds  in  other  parts  of 
India ;  but  perhaps  nowhere  is  the  marriage-tie  less  considered  than  among 
the  lower  castes  here,  more  especially  among  the  women,  who  often  divorce 
themselves  from  their  husbands,  and  select,  of  their  own  will,  several  mates  in 
succession,  without  any  opposition  from  their  lawful  lords.  All,  except  the 
higher  classes  of  Hindds — such  as  Br&hmans  and  Pardesls — also  adopt  a  cere- 
mony called  Pdt,  in  lieu  of  a  formal  marriage,  for  joining  a  man  and  woman  who 
agree  to  live  together.  This,  however,  can  only  take  place  after  the  death  of 
the  first  husband  or  wife,  and  is  considered  a  kind  of  lawful  concubinage.    The 
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ceremony  macli  resembles  the  "  NikaV  marriage  common  among  Moham- 
madans.  The  Ponwdrs,  Lodhis,  and  Kunbfs  are  most  notorious  for  these  peculiar 
notions  regarding  the  obligations  of  marriage.  Again,  contrary  to  the  custom 
prevalent  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  in  this  district  girls  are  more  honoured 
than  boys,  and  the  ordinary  mode  of  proceeding  in  betrothal- engagements  is 
reversed,  as  the  father  or  relatives  of  a  boy  are  obliged  to  seek  out  and  humbly 
supplicate  the  parents  of  the  girl  with  whom  they  wish  to  marry  their  son,  instead 
of  being  sought  after  themselves.  The  proportion  of  educated  and  influential 
men  of  the  higher  classes  among  the  Hindds  is  so  small,  that  in  few  districts  are 
the  mass  of  the  people  more  ignorant  of  even  the  forms  and  ceremonies  attached 
to  their  own  religion.  This  leads  to  a  great  diversity  of  ideas  on  the  subject, 
and  very  loose  notions  regarding  the  worship  of  the  various  Hindd 
deities.  The  most  common  object  of  worship,  however,  throughout  the 
district  is  the  ling  am,  or  conventional  representation  of  generative  power, 
symbolising  the  creative  attributes  of  Mahadeva.  But  in  addition  to  this  common 
object  of  worship,  all  kinds  of  quadrupeds,  different  kinds  of  reptiles,  and  even 
remarkable  tombs,  are  all  worshipped  by  their  indi\adual  votaries :  and  a  large 
tomb  near  the  village  of  Murmdr(,  about  ten  miles  from  Bhanddra,  where  rest 
the  remains  of  an  English  lady,  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  surrounding 
villages.  The  Mohammadans  in  this  district  form  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
population,  and  are  rather  notorious  for  the  neglect  of  their  religious  duties 
and  their  disorderly  dissipated  Hfe. 

The  language  in  conunon  use  is  Mardthl,  though,  from  the  neighbourhood 
Lansraaffcs  ^^  Urdd-speaking  districts,  Urdd  is  understood 

*  generally  throughout  the  district,  with  the  excep- 

tion of  a  portion  of  the  villages  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Sdngarhl  tahsfl. 
The  Marithf,  however,  as  spoken  and  written  commonly  in  this  district  is  by 
no  means  pure,  and  is  largely  mixed  with  Urdd.  There  are  also  several  dialects 
peculiar  to  different  classes  of  the  people,  which  are  only  understood  by  them ; 
they  are  used  by  the  Gonds,  Baig^s,  Golfirs,  and  KaikfirJs. 

The  diseases  most  prevalent  are  fever,  small-pox,  and  cholera.     Under 

Diseases.  ^^^   ^*  ^^^^®   *^®  natives  also  include   without 

distinction  all  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
Fever  prevails  throughout  the  year,  but  is  more  general  and  fatal  during  the 
months  of  September,  October,  and  November,  at  the  time  of  the  ripening  of  the 
rice-crops.  Among  the  lower  classes  the  result  of  an  attack  is  generally  delirium 
and  death  within  two  or  three  days.  Scanty  food  and  clothing,  and  hard  work 
in  the  rice-fields  in  water,  with  a  burning  sun  overhead,  are  no  doubt  predis- 
posing causes ;  but  in  almost  all  cases  in  this  district  an  attack  of  autumnal 
fever  goes  to  the  head,  and  is  exceedingly  prostrating  in  its  effects,  even  when 
it  is  not  fatal.  Small-pox  is  also  very  common,  more  especially  during  the 
months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  when  it  carries  off  a  number  of  victims, 
chiefly  among  the  younger  members  of  the  community;  whereas  fever  is 
more  prevalent  among  the  village  population  and  those  engaged  in  agriculture. 
Vaccination  has  made  but  little  progress  as  yet,  and  the  superstition  ahd  igno- 
rance of  the  mass  of  the  people  place  great  obstacles  in  its  way.  Cholera  is 
common,  and  commits  great  ravages,  more  particularly  during  the  rainy  season ; 
when,  however,  all  deaths  occurring  from  diseases  of  the  stomach  or  bowels  are 
credited  indiscriminately  to  cholera  by  the  natives.  An  attack  of  cholera 
is  almost  always  followed  by  a  fatal  result,  as  the  apathy  and  superstition 
of  the  natives  prevent  their  taking  even  such  remedies  as  are  offered.    The 
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spread  of  intelligence  by  means  of  education^  the  practical  aid  afforded  by  the 
establishment  of  branch  dispensaries^  and  the  vigorous  measures  adopted  for 
the  enforcement  of  simple  sanitary  rules^  will  no  doubt  cause  a  great  decrease 
in  the  mortality  in  future. 

Agricultural  operations  are  carried  on  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
.    .    ,  adjoining  districts.    The  implements  used  are  the 

^^  tifan^  or  drill-rake,  with  three  shares ;  the  nigar, 

or  ordinary  drill-plough,  with  one  share ;  the  bakhar,  or  hoe-plough ;  and  the 
dauran,  or  small  weeding-plough.  The  t(fan  is  used  for  ploughing  the  ground 
only  when  it  is  sufficiently  moist  to  be  drawn  over  it.'  The  ordinary  drill- 
plough  is  used  when  the  ground  is  hard  and  caked,  or  when  ample  time  is 
renmining  to  complete  the  sowings.  With  the  bakhar  the  weeds  in  field  are 
destroyed,  and  inequalities  partially  levelled  before  either  of  the  drill-ploughs 
are  drawn  over  it.  The  dauran  is  used  to  weed  jaw4ri  (millet)  fields  between  the 
drills,  to  loosen  the  earth  at  the  roots  of  the  plants,  to  raise  the  earth  at  their 
roots,  and  thus  promote  their  growth  and  give  them  greater  stability,  and 
also  to  thin  the  field  of  some  of  the  stalks.  These  results  are  obtained  by 
drawing  the  dauran  once  over  the  field.  There  are  two  sowings  in  the  year- 
one  at  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season,  and  the  other  at  its  close.  The 
former  sowings  are  called ''  Syari,"  and  the  latter  "  Unhdli.^'  The  sydri  sowings 
are  performed  thus :  at  the  setting»in  of  the  rains  the  bakhar  is  drawn  over  the 
ground  a  couple  of  times,  after  which,  it  is  sown  with  the  tffan,  which 
forms  three  furrows,  and  drops  the  seed  into  them  at  each  turn.  The 
furrows  are  not  deep;  but  the  tlfan  is  well-suited  for  preparing  fields  in 
the  rainy  weather,  when  the  ground  is  soft,  and  the  operation  of  sowing  requires 
to  be  performed  expeditiously.  For  the  unhali  sowings  the  tifan  can  only  be 
used  when  the  rains  continue  to  the  middle  of  October,  about  which  time  these 
sowings  commence.  The  bakhar  is  drawn  over  the  fields  reserved  for  spring 
crops  whenever  there  is  an  intermission  of  rain  for  a  week  or  more,  to  destroy 
the  weeds,  and  open  out  the  ground  so  as  to  enable  it  to  absorb  as  much  water 
as  possible.  If  tiie  rains  are  not  favourable,  the  n&gar,  or  drill-plough  with 
one  share,  is  generally  used  to  plough  and  sow  the  fields*  The  furrows 
formed  by  the  n&gar  are  deeper  than  those  made  by  the  tifan,  and  the  seeds 
sown  in  the  furrows  by  the  former  are  covered  by  its  operation ;  that  is,  the 
seeds  dropped  in  the  first  furrow  are  covered  when  the  second  one  is  formed, 
and  so  with  the  second  and  every  subsequent  furrow.  Of  the  drills  formed  by 
the  tifan,  the  seeds  in  the  two  inner  drills,  at  each  turn  of  that  instrument,  are  left 
uncovered  with  earth.  In  the  rainy  season  this  is  not  of  much  consequence,  as 
the  water,  running  down  the  ridges,  carries  some  earth  with  it  into  the  drills ;  but 
in  the  unh&li  sowings,  when  there  is  no  rain,  the  seeds  which  are  exposed  are 
liable  to  be  picked  up  by  birds*  The  kharff  (sydrf )  or  autumn  crops  are  the  rice, 
jawdri  {holcus  sorghum) ,  kodo  {pa^alum  frurrientaceum) ,'k\itlsi  {panicum  mUda- 
ceum,)  tdr  {cytisus  cajan),  cotton,  and  til  (aesamum).  The  rabi  (unhdli)  or  spring 
crops  are  wheaty  gram,  linseed,  mung  {phaseolita  mungo),  Ukh  (pigeon  pea), 
bat&n&  (common  pea),  and  popat  (dwarf  bean).  Some  of  the  seeds  are  sown 
in  drills,  and  some  broadcast.  The  seeds  sown  in  drills  are  wheat,  jawirf, 
linseed,  gram,  tdr,  cotton,  l&kh,  mung,  bat&n&,  popat,  and  til ;  and  those 
sown  broadcast  are  kodo,  rice,  and  kutkl.  There  is  no  peculiarity  in  the 
mode  of  sowing  any  of  the  seeds  but  those  of  rice  and  sugarcane  tubers. 
The  rice  is  sown  in  three  different  ways :  one  of  these  is  called  *'  boti"  which 
is  sowing  by  broadcast ;  another  is  called  ''  haurdk**  which  is  by  first  steeping 
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tinhasked  rice  in  hot  water  for  a  few  minutes^  after  which  the  rice  is  taken  out 
and  heaped  in  a  dry  room.  The  heap  of  rice  is  then  covered  over  with  a  piece 
of  gunny  for  three  days,  when  the  rice  begins  to  germinate.  In  the  mean- 
time a  field  is  ploughed^  water  is  let  into  it,  and  a  rake  then  drawn  over,  with 
the  teeth  downwards,  to  work  up  the  soil  and  remove  any  weeds  there  may  be  in  it. 
Aftier  this  the  rake  is  reversed  and  drawn  on  its  back  over  the  field  to  level  it. 
The  field  being  now  ready  to  receive  the  sprouting  seeds,  they  are  removed  to  it, 
and  sown  broadcast.  This  mode  of  sowing  is  only  adopted  when  from  some 
caofie  the  sowing  has  been  delayed.  After  the  fields  have  been  sown,  a  man  keeps 
off  the  birds  from  the  seeds  till  the  crops  come  out.  The  third  mode  of  sowing 
rice  is  called  roni.  A  nursery  of  young  crops  is  first  formed  by  the  rice 
being  sown  in  a  small  piece  of  ground,  which  is  previously  ploughed  and  well 
manured.  When  the  crops  have  attained  the  height  of  a  foot  they  are  taken 
ap^  put  on  sledges,  and  then  taken  to  the  field  prepared  for  them,  where  they 
are  transplanted.  The  field  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  for  the  rond  sowing 
as  for  the  kaurak  sowing.  The  plants  are  sown  about  an  inch  apart  from  each 
other.  The  first  weeding  takes  place  about  one  month  after  the  transplantation 
of  the  crops ;  the  second  about  the  same  time  after  the  first  weeding.  A  field 
intended  for  sugarcane  cultivation  is  utilised  by  one  of  the  inferior  descrip- 
tions of  rice  which  comes  early  to  perfection  being  first  sown  in  it.  These  crops 
ripen  by  the  beginning  of  October.  After  they  are  cut  the  field  is  manured, 
and  ploughed  with  the  bakhar  three  times.  The  bakhar  is  then  reversed 
and  drawn  over  the  field  to  break  up  the  clods  of  earth  and  level  it.  The 
subsequent  processes  are  to  divide  the  field  into  beds  of  a  square  yard  each, 
to  water  these  beds,  to  cut  the  upper  parts  of  canes  into  pieces  of  three  knots 
each,  and  then  to  put  these  pieces  longitudinally  into  the  divided  field.  After 
this  the  field  is  irrigated  till  the  rains  set  in.  The  thick  black  canes  are  sown 
in  January  and  are  fit  to  cut  in  November.  The  thin  country  canes  are  gene- 
rally perfect  in  September.  A  second  crop  is  not  raised  from  the  stumps,  as  in 
some  parts  of  these  provinces.  Manure  is  only  used  and  irrigation  resorted 
to  in  the  cultivation  of  vegetables,  sugarcane,  rice,  and  betel.  At  the  harvest 
the  crops  are  cut  with  sickles,  and  labourers  employed  in  cutting  them  receive 
per  diem  one  and  a  half  pdili  (equal  to  one  seer,  fourteen  chhatdnks)  of  graia^ 
either  of  the  description  of  crops  they  cut,  or  of  some  other  kind  of  grain. 
When  employed  in  cutting  rice  and  jnung  crops,  however,  they  receive  different 
rates  of  remuneration.  For  cutting  rice  crops  a  labourer  receives  two  pfflis  (two 
seers  and  eight  chhat^ks)  per  diem,  but  for  cutting  mung  crops  only  one  pdili. 
The  wages  of  labourers,  in  kind,  are  fixed  with  reference,  to  the  value  of  the  grain 
cut  and  the  labour  of  cutting.  The  labour  of  cutting  rice-crops  is  as  great  as 
that  of  cutting  jaw&ri,  wheat,  tdr,  &c.,  which  are  all  cut  in  a  stooping  posture, 
and  the  market-value  is  generally  much  lower.  The  labour  required  to  cut 
mdng  is  comparatively  less,  as  it  is  cut  sitting,  which  is  a  less  tiresome  position 
than  stooping.  When  the  treading-fioor  of  the  owner  of  the  field  is  near,  the 
labourers  carry  the  sheaves  of  corn  to  it  and  stack  them  there,  but  when  it  is 
at  a  distance,  the  owner  provides  carriage  to  have  them  conveyed  to  it.  Tdr 
and  castor-seeds  are  beaten  off  the  stalks  with  a  stick,  after  which  tJie  pulse  is 
trodden  out  of  the  tdr  pods  by  cattle,  which  walk  over  them  round  a  pole. 
The  til  is  shaken  out  of  the  capsules,  as  on  ripening  the  capsules  open  out.  All 
the  other  kinds  of  grain  are  trodden  out.  The  com  is  then  stored  in  small 
cylindrical  granaries  called  band&s,  built  on  platforms,  which  are  supported  on 
slabs  of  flagstone,  and  covered  with  light  roofs  thatched  with  grass.  They  are 
of  various  sizes,  according  to  the  quantity  of  grain  required  to  be  put  into 
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them^  but  never  very  large.  ITie  grain  is  put  into  and  removed  from  these 
granaries  from  the  top  by  lifting  the  thatched  roofs.  The  cylinders  are  built 
on  raised  platforms  of  stone,  to  prevent  rats  and  other  vermin  from  burrowing 
into  them  and  injuring  the  corn*  Sometimes  oblong  com-houses  are  also  built. 
These  are  called  bakhdris.  The  principal  staples  of  the  district  are  rice  and 
aw£r(. 


The  articles  manufactured  in  the  district  are  native  cloth,  brass 

potstone  wares,  cart-wheels,  and  straw  and  reed 
Manufactures,  baskets.       Native  cloth   is  made    in     Bhandira, 

Paunf,  A  ndhalgdon,  Mohdrf,  Sihord,  Ad&r,  and  Bhdgri.  The  finest  and  best 
description  of  cloth  is  manufactured  in  the  town  of  Pauni.  This  cloth  is  much 
prized  by  the  higher  class  of  natives,  who  sometimes  pay  a  couple  of  hundred  rupees 
for  a  turban  or  dopattd.  Cloth  of  such  high  value  is  now  made  only  to  order. 
The  original  manufacturers  of  these  excellent  descriptions  of  cloth  are  said  to 
have  come  to  these  parts  from  Paithan  on  the  Goddvari,  and  Burhdnpdr  on  the 
Tapti,  on  an  invitation  from  the  R&jd  of  Ndgpdr  in  the  early  part  of  die  present 
century.  Very  fine  ch^kh&nd  cloth  (called  also  jhilmilf)  is  also  manufactured  in 
Pauni.  The  cotton-thread  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Pauni  cloths  is  spun 
by  a  low  caste  of  men  called  Mahdrs  or  Dhers.  The  manufacturers  of  the  cloth 
are  called  Koshtis.  Bed  sdris,  with  different-coloured  borders  of  silk  and  cotton, 
are  fabricated  in  A  ndhalgdon  and  Mohdri.  They  are  dyed  with  fast  colours,  and 
are  made  of  qualities  ranging  in  value  as  high  as  twenty-five  or  thirty  rupees  for 
a  sdri.  The  town  of  Bhanddra  produces  turbans  and  waistcloths  of  a  superior 
quality,  manufactured  of  white  cotton-thread.  The  waistcloths  are  generally 
made  with  coloured  borders.  The  value  of  a  turban  or  waistcloth  is  sometimes  as 
much  as  fifteen  or  twenty  rupees.  In  Sihord,  Addr,  and  Bhdgri  the  inferior  kinds 
of  native  cloth  are  fabricated.  The  Bhdgri  khddi  cloth  is  of  a  stout  texture,  and 
noted  for  its  durability.  Brass-wares  are  manufactured  in  the  towns  of  Bhand^ra 
and  Pauni,  but  more  extensively  in  the  former.  The  articles  produced  are 
cooking-utensils  and  water-pots  of  all  kinds  used  by  natives,  lamps,  drinking- 
cups,  bells,  and  fountains.  These  vessels  are  made  by  men  of  the  Kdsdr  and 
Panchdl  castes.  They  also  work  in  bell-metal,  pewter,  and  copper.  Pot-stone 
wares  are  manufactured  at  Kanheri  and  Pendri,  in  the  Sdkoli  subdivision,  by 
carpenters  and  turners.  The  articles  turned  are  cups,  plates,  and  pipe-bowls. 
They  are  generally  made  thick  for  the  village  market,  as  the  stone  is  soft  and 
chalky,  but  when  ordered,  very  good  and  light  vessels  can  be  produced. 
Cart-wheels  are  made  in  Tumsar  and  some  other  towns.  Straw  and  reed  baskets 
are  woven  in  different  parts  of  the  district.  They  are  coarse  and  rather  clumsy, 
yet  good  enough  to  find  ready  sale  among  the  natives  of  these  parts,  who  seldom 
see  better  baskets. 

The  commerce  of  the  district  has  received  a  great  impetus  since  its  annexa- 
^  tion,  with  the  rest  of  the  province  of  Ndgpdr  proper, 

by  the  British  government.  The  vasdy  improved 
condition  of  the  Great  Eastern  Bead  and  of  the  district  communications,  and  a 
well-ordered  police,  have  greatly  facilitated  traffic.  The  extinction  of  the  Bhonsld 
rule  has,  however,  diminished  the  demand  for  the  superior  description  of  Paunf 
cloth ;  and  the  competition  of  English  piece-goods,  together  with  the  simul- 
taneous rise  in  the  price  of  cotton,  has  reduced  the  sale  also  of  the  inferior  kinds 
of  cloth ;  but  the  export  of  the  cloth  from  this  town  is  still  great,  having  last 
year  amounted  in  value  to  Rs.  50,372.  The  chief  articles  imported,  are 
cotton,   salt,  wheat,   rice,  oil-seeds,   hardware,  English  piece-goods,   tobacco. 
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silk,  djeSf  and  cattle ;  and  the  articles  most  extensively  exported  are  country 
cloth^  tobacco^  and  hardware.  The  direction  of  the  trade  is  chiefly  to  and 
from  N&gpdr  and  Bdfpdr  by  the  Great  Eastern  Boad^  and  by  another  route 
through  Paldnddr.  Also  to  and  from  Kdmthl  by  the  Tumsar  route,  and  towards 
Mandla  by  Hatt£  and  Kdmthd.  Of  the  articles  imported,  salt  is  brought  from 
Ber&r  and  the  eastern  coast ;  sugar,  metal,  and  spices  from  Mirzdpdr ;  hardware 
firom  Mira^pdr  and  Mandla;  European  cloth  and  silks  from  Mirzdpilr  and 
Bombay ;  country  silks  from  Burhdnpdr ;  "Khirwi  cloth  from  Mhow  and 
Hdnfpdr  in  the  Jh^nsf  district ;  wheat  and  rice  from  B^fpdr ;  and  cattle  from 
the  Seon(  and  Mandla  districts.  Of  the  articles  exported,  country  cloth  is 
sent  firom  Paunf,  A'ndhalg&on,  Moh^i,  Bhanddra,  and  Bhiigri,  to  Ndgpdr,  Puna, 
and  Bombay;  hardware  from  Bhanddra  and  Pauni  to  Ndgpdr,  R^fpdr,  and 
Jabalpdr.  Articles  of  traflSc  are  generally  conveyed  in  small  country  carts  and 
on  pack-bullocks. 

Though  education  received  no  attention   or  encouragement   from    the 
g^,     ,  Bhonsld  government,  yet  the  people  were  not  in- 

sensible of  its  value.     In  the  district  of  Bhanddra, 
which  was  formerly  called  the  Waingangd  district,  there  were  no  less  than 
55  Mardthi  and  Persian  private  schools,  numbering  in  the  aggregate  452  pupils, 
of  whom  45  were  taught  the  Persian  language,  and  the  rest  Mardthi.   Twenty- 
eight  of  these  schools  were  established  in  the  large  towns,  and  27  in  the  villages. 
The  teachers  were  Brdhmans,  or  Viddrs.*     The  teachers  were  paid  a  sum  varying 
from  two  annas  to  one  rupee  per  mensem  by  the  parents  of  each  pupil,  according 
to  their  means.     There  are  now  38  government  schools,   all  of  which  have  been 
established  within  the  last  six  years.     One  of  these,  which  is  at  the  head-quarters 
of  the  district,  is  called  the  zild  school,  and  has  two  branches  in  the  town  of 
Bhanddra;  six  are  in  the  large  towns  and  are  termed  town-schools;  26  are  in 
villages^  and  are  styled  village  schools;  and  three  are  female  schools.     Many  of 
the  old  town  and  village  schools  served  as  foundations  for  some  of  the  existing 
institutions,  on  the  introduction  of  the  present  system  of  education.     In  addi- 
tion to  these  government  institutions,  there  are  78  indigenous  or  private  schools, 
77  of  which  are  Mardthi  and  one  Urdd.     These   schools  afford  instruction  to 
7,324  children,  of  whom  7,109  are  boys,  and  215  girls.      Ninty-nine  of  the  boys 
are  taught  English,  90  are  taught  Urdd,  and  6,920  Mardthi.     All  the  girls  are 
also  taught  Mardthi.     Neat  and  commodious  school-houses  have  now  been  built 
for  the  children ;  and  efficient  teachers  have  been  employed  to  educate  them.     A 
girls*  school  has  been  built  in  Bhanddra  by  Yddo  Bdo  Pdndd,  one  of  the  principal 
bankers  of  the  town.     The  Brdhman  and  Viddr  teachers,  who  educated  the 
children  under  the   former   government,   were  not  scholars,   but  men   who 
endeavoured    to  get  a  living  by  keeping  up   schools.     Education,  before  the 
establishment  of  the  government  schools,  was  generally  carried  no  further  than 
was  sufficient  to  qualify  for  a  profession.     The  educational  establishment  of  the 
district  consists  now  of  a  district  inspector,  88  masters,  and  23  assistant  masters. 
The  annual  cost  of  schools  amounts  to  Rs.  14,016.     Of  this  sum  Rs.  4,212  are 
paid  from  the  imperialrevenues,  Rs.  6,900  from  the  school  cess  fund,  and  Rs.  2,904 
from  the  local  funds.     The  management  is  conducted  through  local  committees, 
composed  of  respectable  natives  of  the  towns  and  villages  in  which  the  schools 
are  established,  i 


*  Illegitimate  descendants  of  Brdhmans. 
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The  chie&hips  are  situated  near  the  eastern  limits  of  the  distriot,  from  the 
^  .  - . .  left  bank  of  the  Waingangi   on  the  north,  to  the 

Chiefthipi.  Ohdndi  boundary   on   the  south.     They  are  25 

in  number— eight  in  the  Kimth^  pargana^  and  seventeen  in  the  S&ngarhl  and 
Pratdpgarh  parganas  of  tahsil  Sfikoli.  Their  names  are  A,'mgion,  Arjoni, 
Bijli,  Chiohgarh,  ChikhH,  Ddngurli,  Dawfi,  DaUi,  Gond-Umri,  Jdmri,  K&ntM, 
Elhajri,  Elhairf,  Kanhargdon^  Elarargdon^  Mah^gdon^  Nansarf,  Umri  of  pargana 
Prat^pgarh^  Purdrd,  Palkherd^  Palasg&on,  Parasg&on,  lEL&joU,  Tirkheri^  andTonni- 
pur(.  The  most  important  and  extensive  of  these  estates  is  KAmfhA,  wUch 
with  Hattd  was  originally  granted  by  Baghoji  L,  r&jd  of  Ndgpdr^  to  an  ancestor 
of  the  present  ohief  of  Kimdpdr,  named  ildm  Patel,  a  Kunbi  by  caste,  to 
bring  into  cultivation.  The  two  estates  of  Kdmthd  and  Hattfi,  togetheririth 
A  mgdon,  BijK,  Palkherd,  Pur&rd^  and  Tirkheri  Malpuri,  formed  the  Eimthi 
zammddrt  till  A.D.  1856.  Narbad  Patel,  a  Lodhi  by  caste,  obtained  it  on  its 
confiscation,  in  1818,  from  Chimnd  Patel,  nephew  of  Bdm  Patel,  for  the  offence 
of  rebellion  against  the  Government.  The  zamind&rs  of  Edmthd  and  Hatti 
were  styled  Patels  till  a.d.  1843.  The  Hattd  estate  was  granted  by  Narbad  Fatel 
to  his  brother  Sukal  Patel,  since  which  time  it  has  been  held  distinct  from 
Kdmthd,  but  continued  in  subordination  to  the  elder  branch  of  the  family  till 
A.D.  1856.  The  A  mg&on  estate  was  granted  away  by  Gondu  Patel,  brother  of 
B&m  Patel,  more  than  seventy  years  ago.  The  Palkherd  estate  was  granted  by 
Ghimnd  Patel,  nephew  of  Bdm  Patel  and  third  possessor  of  the  K&mihi  tdluka,  to 
his  nephew  Deo  Patel.  There  is  no  record  ks  to  when,  and  by  whom,  the  PurirS 
estate  was  sliced  off  from  that  of  Kdmthd.  The  Tirkheri  Malpuri  estate  is  said 
to  have  been  granted  in  a.i).  1815  by  Baghoji  11.  to  the  father  of  the  present 
holder.  The  Kim&pdr,  Bh^dr^,  and  Dasgdon  estates  are  the  next  in  importaiicei 
but  the  two  former  have  been  transferred  to  B&ldghdt,  and  Dasg£on  has  been 
broken  up.  The  others  are  small  zamtnddris,  but  of  more  ancient  origin.  Ten 
years  after  Chimni  Patel  lost  the  Kdmthi  tiluka  by  rebellion  he  received  the 
Kim&pdr  t&luka,  which  has  ever  since  been  held  by  his  family.  The  whole  of 
these  zamind^ris  comprise  an  area  of  1,509  square  miles,  which  are  formed  into 
571  villages,  and  contain  a  population  of  166,005  souls,  each  square  mile  sap- 
porting  on  an  average  110  persons.  The  proportion  of  area  under  tillage  is  sbont 
one-fifth.  The  rest  is  composed  of  culturable  waste,  jungle,  and  hill,  A  brief 
account  of  each  chiefship  is  given  in  its  proper  place. 

Of  the  earlier  history  of  this  district  nothing  is  known,  but  tradition  says 

T—j-*-        -1 1.--*  that  the  country  was  visited  by  some  great  cala- 

Tradition  and  history.  -j.       .  ^ j.  •   j       -l  "^  j_'?      c  ««« 

^  mity  at  a    remote  period,  when  a  tribe  oi  men 

called  Gaulis  or  Gaulars  overran  and  conquered  it.  The  present  Gaulis  are 
a^  pastoral  and  wandering  race  of  men,  who  encamp  in  the  jungles  and  seldom 
visit  villages,  except  to  sell  their  cattle,  dispose  of  the  produce  of  the  dairy,  or 
purchase  provisions.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  country  was  at  one  time 
under  the  Mohammadan  princes  of  the  Deccan,  but  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  it  certainly  belonged  to  the  Gond  Rdj4  of  Deogarh.  Bakht 
Buland,  the  founder  of  this  dynasty,  turned  Mohammadan  in  order  to  obtain 
the  support  of  Aurangzeb.  Under  his  rule  a  number  of  Lodhfs,  EijpntSi 
Ponwirs,  Koris,  Karis,  and  Kunbfs  were  attracted  into  and  settled  in  the  district 
and  tjie  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Waingangi ;  Pauni  especially  improved  in 
tillage  from  the  industry  and  agricultural  skill  introduced  by  them.  The 
Mardthis  under  Raghojl  I.  conquered  the  country  about  a.d.  17S8,  but  it  was 
not  formally  administered  from  Nagpdr  until   1743.     Under  the  BhonsUs  a 
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number  of  the  commercial  and  soldier  classes — Mirwiris,  Agarw^rls^  Lingfiits^ 
and  Mar&tM  Kanbfs— came  and  established  themselves  in  the  district.  When 
A'pd  S^Vs  intrigues  brought  on  hostilities  with  the  British  in  A.  d.  181 7, 
the  ladies  of  his  palace^  his  jewels,  and  other  valuable  effects  were  sent  by  him 
for  security  to  Bhanddra,  whence  they  were  escorted  back  to  Nagpdr  by  the 
British  troops  after  the  surrender  of  the  city  of  N&gpdr.  In  a.d.  1818  Chimn6 
Patel^  zaminddr  of  the  El^mthi  and  Wardd  tdlukas,  rebeUed  against  the  Govern- 
ment, when  Captain  Grordon  was  deputed  to  £[&mth&,  where  he  remained  for  three 
or  four  months,  to  quell  the  disturbance.  In  the  same  year  Captain  Wilkinson 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  district,  and  proceeded  to  Kdmth&,  where  he 
remained  till  the  end  of  a.d.  1820,  and  then  removed  to  Bhanddra.  Captain 
Wilkinson  continued  in  Bhandfira  till  a.d.  1830,  when  B£,j&  Baghoji  III.  having 
attained  his  majority,  the  management  of  the  country  was  xnade  over  to  him.  IUj6 
Baghoji  III.  governed  thecountry  till  his  death  in  a.d.  1853.  On  the  1 1th  October 
1854  Captain  0.  Elliot  was  appointed  deputy  commissioner  of  the  district,  and  no 
iucident  worthy  of  note  has  occurred  since.  The  district  continued  perfectly  tran- 
quil even  during  the  prevalence  of  the  general  rebellion  in  1857  and  1858.  Three 
companies  of  infantry  and  a  small  body  of  horsemen  were  stationed  at  Bhandara 
for  the  protection  of  the  district  tiU  a.d.  1860,  since  when  the  police  is  the  only 
armed  force  which  has  been  maintained  here. 

Under  the  Gond  dynasty  the  country  was  divided  into  departments  called 
d   •  '.tTftti  parganas,   varying  in  the  number    of    villages 

enue  a  on.  allotted  to  them,  and  in  the  aggregate  amount  of 

revenue  demandable  from  them.  The  subdivisions  were  managed  by  officials 
called  Huddedars,  Desmukhs,  and  Despdndy^.  These  offices  were  abolished 
under  the  Mardthi  government,  and  Kamdvisd&rs,  Pharnavfses,  and  Bar&r  P£n- 
ij6s  were  substituted.  The  kam&visd^  was  the  head  fiscal  officer  of  the  sub- 
division. An  estimate  of  the  annual  receipts  and  disbursements  of  his  pargana 
was  furnished  to  him  in  the  month  of  August,  according  to  which  he  regulated 
lus  demands.  One  or  more  villages  were  managed  by  a  patel,  who  had  a  kotw&I 
and  p&ndyd  to  assist  him.  The  patel  fixed  and  collected  the  rents  payable 
by  the  tenants.  The  pateli  of  a  village  was  neither  hereditary  nor  saleable, 
^e  sons  of  patels  were,  however,  often  allowed  to  succeed  to  the  villages  held 
by  their  father  by  sufferance,  or  by  a  new  appointment  from  government. 
Leases  were  only  given  to  tenants  for  one  year  at  a  time,  the  rent  being  liable  to 
variation  annually.  The  lands  were  divided  into  fields,  each  having  a  separate 
name,  by  which  it  was  recorded  in  the  village  accounts.  The  lands  were 
let  to  the  highest  bidder  at  the  commencement  of  the  agricultural  year.  In 
these  settlements  the  patel  acted  as  the  government  agent.  A  paper  was  main- 
tained in  each  village  called  the  ''  l&gwBJx/'  which  showed  in  detail  the  rents  of 
the  tenants  as  concluded  for  the  season.  The  revenue  was  divided  into  two 
portions — ^the  first  payable  in  three  instalments  in  the  months  of  September, 
October,  and  November,  and  the  other  in  two  instalments  in  the  months 
of  February  and  March.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Mar^thi  rule  till 
A.D.  1792  the  country  prospered  under  a  fair  revenue  demand,  but  thence- 
forward the  oppressive  assessments,  exaction  of  large  nazars,  and  the  realisation 
of  the  rents  in  advance^  brought  irretrievable  embarrassments  on  the  patels  and 
tenants,  and  caused  much  land  to  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation.  During  the 
minoriiy  of  Baghoji  III.  the  British  government  assumed  the  management  of 
his  country,  and  a  new  apportionment  of  the  whole  province  was  made  into 
convenient  divisions. 
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The  district^  then  called  the  Waingang^  district^  was  divided  into  thirteen 
parganas.  Captain  Wilkinson  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  whole^ 
and  under  him  a  kam&yisddr  was  appointed  to  each  subdivision.  The  district 
now  contains  1^772  villages^  divided  into  nine  parganas^  and  these  again  into  two 
tahsfls.  The  parganas  of  Paunf^  Bhand^^  Amb&garh^  Ch&ndpdr^  Tirorj^ 
and  fi&mp&ili  form  the  Bhanddra  subdivision^  with  the  head-quarters  at  Bhaa- 
d&ra.  This  tahsfl  contains  886  villages^  and  includes  the  full  half  of  the 
district  from  north  to  south  on  the  western  side.  The  remaining  half  on  the 
eastern  side  forms  the  tahsil  of  S^koli^  with  the  parganas  of  Kdmthd,  S^garht, 
and  Prat^pgarh^  and  a  list  of  villages  exactly  equal  to  that  in  Bhand^ra.  The 
head-quarters  of  this  subdivision  are  at  SdkolC  on  the  Great  Eastern  Road; 
about  twenty-four  miles  from  Bhanddra.  A  tahsfld&r,  with  the  usual  staff  of 
officials^  manages  each  subdivision  under  the  direction  of  the  district  officer, 
besides  which  there  is  an  independent  n£ib  tahsllddr  at  Tirord^  in  the  Bhandiira 
tahsfl.  This  officer  has  no  treasury^  but  he  assists  in  the  general  administration 
of  the  northern  parganas.  In  1867  a  settlement  of  the  government  demand  on 
account  of  land  revenue  for  the  term  of  thirty  years  for  the  whole  district  was 
completed^  and  the  result  was  an  assessment  of  Rs.  4^08,942.  This  is  payable 
in  two  instalments^  viz.  in  April  and  January.  The  settlement  was  made  with 
regard  to  the  present  and  prospective  capacity  of  each  village,  and  as  the  rate 
is  very  low^  there  is  a  large  margin  left  for  the  encouragement  of  industry,  and 
already  the  numerous  improvements  to  tanks  and  weUs,  and  a  general  exten- 
sion of  the  cultivated  area,  attest  the  advantages  of  a  fixed  demand.  The  other 
revenues  of  the  district  are  as  follows : — Stamps,  Rs.  37,749 ;  excise,  Rs.  55,921 ; 
assessed  taxes,  Rs.  50,515 ;  forests  Rs.  25,535  (1869). 

There  were  no  established  courts  of  justice  during  the  Mardthd  reign,  but 

JudicuJ  and  PoUce    wlmini..     kamdviBddra   and    pateb     administered    jostice 

tration.  according  to  their  own  notions  of  right.     There 

was  no  written  law  or  custom  which  was  either  well 
understood  or  generally  accepted.  In  matters  of  succession  the  Mohammadan 
law,  in  the  case  of  Mohammadans,  and  the  Hindd  law,  in  the  case  of  Hindds,  was 
usually  followed.  Suits  of  above  one  thousand  rupees  in  value  generally  came 
before  the  raj4,  who  either  decided  them  himself,  or  referred  them  for  decision 
to  a  panchiyat.  Kamivisd&rs  were  assisted  by  the  phamavlses,  bardr  p^ndy&s, 
and  head  patels  of  their  subdivisions.  A  fee  of  one-fourth,  called  '^shukr^a," 
was  levied  from  the  winning  party  in  all  suits  decided,  and  an  equal  sum  was  im- 
posed on  the  party  who  lost,  as  fine.  These  sums  were  paid  to  the  government. 
A  fee  of  from  five  to  ten  rupees,  called  "  bhit  masdlah,''  was  also  paid  to  the 
kamivisd&r,  to  defray  the  expense  of  summoning  the  defendants,  llie  person 
summoned  had  also  to  support  the  man  who  served  the  summons  on  him.  In 
each  village  there  was  a  mahijan,  or  arbitrator,  who  was  chosen  by  the  patels  and 
cultivators  for  the  adjudication  of  their  disputes.  Among  the  lower  classes  the 
heads  of  the  castes,  styled  ^'  setyis,''  decided  disputes  refefred  to  them.  If  the 
parties  were  dissatisfied,  a  panchdyat  of  setyds  was  convened,  whose  decision 
was  generally  final.  The  mah^jans  and  setyis  were  always  persons  of  consider- 
able consequence  in  their  respective  communities.  Civil  cases  were  decided 
bypanchdyats.  These  generally  assembled  at  a  "chabntrd"  (platform)  where 
an  idol  of  Mahideva  was  placed,  which  was  supposed  to  give  the  sanctity 
of  an  oath  to  any  statement  made  there.  The  plaintiff,  if  a  man  of  wealth, 
provided  victuals,  betel,  tobacco,  Ac.  for  the  members.  Among  the  Gonds  he 
provided  liquor.  The  proceedings  of  ordinary  village  panch&yats  were  rarely 
recorded^  except  in  the  case  of  those  assembled  by  the  higher  authorities^ 
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Vfhen.  the  sentences  needed  confirmation.  The  duty  of  seeing  the  decision 
carried  into  effect  devolved  on  the  person  under  whose  authority  the 
panchdyat  was  assembled.  In  criminal  cases  patels  imposed  small  fines 
for  petty  offences.  Offenders  taken  to  the  tMnas  were  generally  flogged  and 
confined  in  the  stocks  for  fifteen^  twenty^  or  thirty  days,  and  if  they  were  in 
a  condition  to  pay,  fines  were  imposed  on  them.  For  house-breaking  and 
theft  they  were  punished  at  times  by  imprisonment  in  irons,  confiscation  of 
goods^  floggings  detention  in  the  stocks,  and  fine.  For  second  offences 
they  were  punished  by  mutilation  of  hands,  nose,  and  fingers.  If  the  person 
robbed  was  also  wounded,  the  punishment  was  generally  mutilation;  if 
murdered^  the  award  was  death.  Brdhmans  and  women  were  excepted  from 
this  rule.  Women  guilty  of  the  murder  of  their  husbands  were  punished 
sometimes  with  mutilation  of  their  noses.  Pecuniary  compensation  was  some- 
times allowed  if  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  agreed  to  the  arrangement,  the 
ordinary  payment  being  Rs.  350  to  the  heirs  of  the  person  murdered.  Coiners 
had  one  of  their  hands  crushed  to  pieces  with  a  blow  from  a  heavy  mallet 
or  pestle.  For  fornication  the  person  named  by  the  woman  was  charged 
with  the  offence  and  fined  heavily,  part  of  the  fine  being  carried  to  the  govern- 
ment account,  and  part  taken  by  the  officer  imposing  the  fine.  The  woman 
was  then  made  over  to  her  caste  people,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  their 
award.  The  deputy  commissioner  is  now  the  chief  judge  in  all  cases — revenue, 
criminal,  and  civil — within  the  district ;  he  has  also  general  control  over  all 
matters  executive  or  administrative.  The  assistant  commissioners  exercise  the 
judicial  powers  of  their  grade,  and  take  up  any  share  of  the  administrative 
business  which  the  deputy  commissioner  may  allot  to  them.  The  tahsfld^s 
are  vested  with  subordinate  judicial  and  fiscal  authority  within  their  circles. 
The  stipendiary  officers  are  assisted  on  the  criminal  side  by  honorary  magis- 
trates chosen  from  the  more  intelligent  and  influential  residents.  The  direction 
and  distance  of  the  country  criminal  courts  from  Bhand&ra  are  given  below : — 

Sikoll 24  miles  east. 

Murdird 30  miles  N.N.  east. 

Tirord 24  miles  N.,  where  an  independent 

ndib  tahsfld^,  officiating  as 
tahsilddr,  exercises  judicial 
powers  within  the  limits  of  the 
northern  parganas. 

There  are  station-houses  of  the  police,  each  under  a  chief  constable,  at 
Bhand^,  K&miM,  S^koli,  Moh&ri,  Tiror^,  B^mpdili,  Arjunf  (Prat&pgarh),  and 
Pauni.  There  are  also  1 6  outposts  under  the  charge  of  head  constables.  The  dis- 
trict superintendent  of  police  has  his  office  at  head-quarters.  The  old  fort  is  used 
as  the  jail  of  the  district.  All  classes  of  prisoners— civil,  revenue,  and  criminal- 
are  confined  in  it,  the  two  first  mentioned  classes  being  accommodated  in  separate 
wards.     There  are  seldom  any  revenue,  and  but  few  civil,  prisoners  in  it. 

BHANDA^BA  is  the  name  of  a  revenue  subdivision  or  tahsfl  in  the  district 
of  the  same  name,  having  an  area  of  1,748  square  miles,  of  which  757  are  cul- 
tivated, 384  culturable,  and  607  waste.  It  contains  886  villages,  and  a  population 
of  346,870,  according  to  the  census  of  1866.  The  land  revenue  for  the  year 
1869-70  is  Rs.  2,80,760.  This  tahsfl  consists  of  two  judicial  subdivisions  with 
a  sub-office  at  Tirori. 

BH  ANDAHA — ^The  chief  station  and  head-quarters  of  the  district  of  the 
same  name.    It  is  situated  on  the  Waingang^,  close  to  the  Great  Eastern  Road, 
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about  thirty-eight  miles  east  of  N^gpdr.  The  town  contaiiiB  2^986  hoosesi 
with  a  popmation  of  12^753  souls^  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  cotton-doth 
and  hardware  locally  manufactared.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Dhers,  Eoshtis, 
and  KiairB,  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  Mbhammadans  and  Bi^hmans.  As  the 
head-quarters  of  the  district^  Bhandfira  contains  a  district  office^  post-office, 
government  dispensary^  jail^  police  head-quarters^  with  district  and  town  police 
station-houses^  travellers'  bungalow^  assistant  engineer's  office,  public  Hbraiy, 
and  government  zil&  school.  There  are  besides  a  female  school  and  two  indi- 
genous schools— one  for  Mardthi,  and  the  other  for  Persian  and  Urdd.  The 
watch  and  ward  and  conservancy  of  the  town  are  provided  for  from  the  town 
duties.  The  town  is  kept  very  clean  and  well  drained,  and  is  considered  healthy. 
It  is  built  entirely  upon  red  gravel  soil,  so  that  even  the  lanes  are  easily  kept 
dry  and  in  good  repair  throughout  the  year.  The  well-water  inside  the  town  is 
generally  brackish,  but  there  are  several  wells  of  sweet  water  and  some  tankfi 
just  outside,  while  the  river  Waingangd  runs  at  no  great  distance. 

BHA'NRBR — ^A  portion  of  the  Vindhya  hill  system,  of  which  it  may  be 
said,  in  the  Jabalpdr  district  and  Maihfr  state,  to  form  the  south-eastern  face. 
The  limits  of  the  appellation  are  not  very  closely  defined,  but  the  Bhdnrer  range 
may  be  taken  to  commence  opposite  Sdnkalghdt  on  the  Narbadd,  in  the  Nar- 
singhpdr  district,  and  to  run  in  a  north-easterly  direction  for  some  hundred 
and  twenty  miles,  forming  in  its  last  section  the  upper  boundary  of  the  Maihfr 
valley.  The  highest  peak  in  these  provinces  of  the  Bhdnrer  hiUs  is  Ealumbe 
or  Kaldmar,  wluch  is  2,544  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

BHATAIL  or  BH  ATEL— A  village  in  the  Sigar  district,  about  ten  miles 
to  the  west  of  Sdgar,  celebrated  for  its  annual  fair,  which  is  held  in  November. 
In  1868  it  was  attended  by  50,000  people,  and  merchandise  to  the  amount  of 
Ba,  5,800  changed  hands. 

BH  A  RDA'GARH — A  zamindari  consisting  of  forty  villages,  in  the  north 
of  the  Chhindw^  district.  The  zamind^  is  a  Bhopd  or  hereditary  guardian 
of  the  Mah^deva  temples. 

BHATA'LA' — A  village  in  the  Chdndd  district,  situated  tweniy-six  miles 
north-west  of  Bhdndak,  and  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  the  ancient 
Bhadr&vatf.  On  a  long  hill  near  the  village  are  the  remains  of  a  very  fine 
ancient  temple,  lofty  and  in  good  preservation,  and  the  whole  hill  bears  traces 
of  having  been  fortified,  while  at  the  foot  are  several  tanks  which  once  were 
approached  by  long  flights  of  steps.  Close  by  there  is  a  quarry  of  excellent 
free-stone. 

BHATGA'ON— A  small  zaminddri  in  the  Bilfapdr  district,  south  of  the 
Mah&nadL  It  is  a  fairly  level  tract,  overlooked  by  the  Phuljhar  hills^  and 
contains  thirty-fiine  villages,  covering  an  area  of  sixty-two  square  miles.  The 
extent  of  cultivation  is  10,794  acres,  while  the  culturable  area  amounts  to  12,000 
acres.  The  soil  is  fully  up  to  the  average  of  the  Seorfnardin  pargana,  and  most 
of  the  villages  are  in  a  fairly  prosperous  condition.  The  population  is  7,904, 
falling  at  the  rate  of  127  to  the  square  mile.  The  zaminddr  is  a  Bijiii  by 
caste. 

BHEDAN  or  BASAIKELA'— A  very  old  Gond  chiefship  now  attached 
to  the  Sambalpdr  district.  It  is  said  to  have  existed  before  the  Chauhdn  Bijput 
dynasty,  or  some  seven  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  situated  about  thirty  miles  to 
the  south-south-west  of  the  town  of  Sambalpdr,  and  consists  of  twenty-five 
villages,  with  an  area  of  some  fifteen  square  miles,  the  whole  extent  of  which 
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is  caldyated.  The  popolation  by  the  last  census  amoouted  to  74 15  souls^  and  is 
chiefly  agricnltural,  the  principal  cnltiyating  classes  being  Kolt^^  Saur^^  Gondsj 
and  Domfls.  The  staple  prodact  is  rice^  bat  the  pulses,  oil-seeds,  &c.  are  also 
grown.  Tasar  silk  and  coarse  cotton-cloths  are  manufactured.  The  principal 
yillage  is  Bhedan,  where  the  chief  resides ;  it  has  a  population  of  1,412  souls. 
There  is  an  excellent  school  in  this  yillage^  where  some  one  hundred  and  forty 
pupils  are  receiying  instruction ;  and  there  are  also  schools  in  the  surrounding 
yillages.  The  father  of  the  present  chief  joined  the  rebellion  under  Surendra  Si, 
and  was  killed  in  an  action  with  our  troops.  The  other  members  of  the 
family  surrendered  under  the  amnesty,  and  the  present  chief,  Baijn&th  Singh, 
a  young-man  of  some  eighteen  years  of  age,  succeeded  to  the  estate.  He  can  read 
and  write  Uryia,  and  his  relations  all  attend  school. 

BHEBA'GHAT — A  yillage  in  the  JabalptJr  district,  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Narbadli,  at  a  place  where  that  riyer  forces  itself  through  perpendicular 
magnesian  Hmestone  rocks  120  feet  in  height.  The  scenery  here  is  magni«* 
ficent.  The  best  way  to  see  it  is  to  hire  a  boat  in  the  cold  weather,  and  to 
proceed  up  the  riyer,  which  is  as  clear  as  crystal,  between  rocks  that  seem  to 
meet  oyerhead.  The  channel  is  deyious,  and  eyery  opening  presents  new 
features  of  beauty.  In  one  place  the  riyer  is  so  narrow  that  the  natiyes  call  the 
pass  the  '*  monkey's  leap.''  There  is  a  myth  that  ^'  Indra"  made  this  channel 
for  the  waters  of  the  pent-up  stream,  and  that  the  footsteps  of  Indra's  elephant 
are  still  to  be  seen.  The  marks  on  the  surface  of  the  rock  which  pass  for  these 
footsteps  still  receiye  the  adoration  of  the  ignorant  and  superstitious.  The 
effect  of  the  scenery  is  yery  much  heightened  by  the  bright  light  of  the  moon, 
which  has  a  weird  effect  on  these  stupendous  and  sometimes  grotesque  masses  of 
rock.  Near  this  gh&t,  which  is  only  nine  miles  from  Jabalptir,  there  are  seyeral 
conical  hills,  on  one  of  which  is  rather  a  remarkable  Hindd  temple.  The 
whole  hill  is  coyered  with  wood  to  the  top,  except  on  one  side,  where  a  sloping 
ascent  has  been  made,  and  steps  lined  with  masonry  haye  been  constructed. 
The  temple  consists  of  an  inner  shrine,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  circular  cloister, 
in  which  are  sculptures  of  many  of  the  Hindd  gods,  among  which  represen- 
tations of  Siya  predominate.  Many  of  these  images  haye  been  greatly  injured 
by  the  Mohammadans.  There  is  a  tradition  that  most  of  this  injury  was  done 
when  a  portion  of  Aurangzeb's  army  was  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sangrdmpdr.  Some  rude  excayations  are  also  shown  here  in  which  ascetics  are 
said  to  haye  liyed.  The  yiew  from  the  temple  is  exceedingly  fine.  A  fair  is 
held  at  Bher£gh&t  eyery  year  in  Noyember,  rather  for  religious  purposes  than 
to  promote  trade. 

BHI^ML  AT — A  small  Gond  yillage  in  the  BSl&gh&t  district,  about  sixty-four 
miles  due  east  of  Seonf  and  twenty-eight  miles  east  of  Parasw&r&,  on  the  Banjar 
riyer.  Near  the  yillage  is  a  curious  stone  pillar  or  Idt,  lying  on  the  ground  in 
B  groye  of  mango  trees,  which  is  said  to  be  the  Idt  of  R^jd  BhTm.  It  is  cut  out  of 
a  peculiarly  fine-grained  stone,  and  seems  to  haye  been  brought  from  a  distance, 
as  no  stone  of  the  kind  has  yet  been  discoyered  in  the  district.  It  has  no 
inscription  on  it.  Bhiml&t  is  also  noted  for  haying  within  its  borders  one  of 
the  finest  Banian  trees  in  the  Central  Proyinces.  "Die  Banjar  and  the  Jamdnii 
unite  upon  its  borders. 

BHIBI' — A  town  in  the  B&l&gh£t  district,  lying  about  four  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  Paraswird.  It  is  not  a  place  of  any  great  pretensions,  but  is 
chiefly  noted  for  the  best  and  most  frequented  market  in  the  upland  tracts  of 
B&Mgh^. 
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BHIBI"^ — An  old  village  situated  to  the  soath-west  of  the  Wardh4  district, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Wardh&.  The  population  amounts  to  1,236  souls,  most 
of  whom  are  cultivators  of  the  lands  round ;  but  there  are  also  a  good  many 
weavers.  An  annual  fair  of  eight  days'  duration  is  held  here  at  the  time  of  the 
Hindd  holiday  of  Janma  Ashtamf.  Monday  is  the  weekly  market  day,  but  tbe 
market  is  not  of  much  importance.  A  village  school  has  been  estaJblished  at 
Bhiri,  and  the  customs  department  have  a  salt  post  here.  The  principal  building 
is  an  old  temple  of  carved  stone  dedicated  to  Uop&ldeva. 

BHI  SI' — A  town  in  the  Ch^nd^  district,  of  600  houses,  eleven  miles  north 
of  Ghimdr.  It  has  a  boys'  school,  a  girls'  school,  and  a  police  outpost.  There 
is  also  a  modem  temple  handsomely  carved. 

BHITRI'OARH— A  range  of  hills  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Jabalpdr 
district,  bisecting  the  pargana  of  £umbh{.  There  are  remains  of  a  fort  on 
these  hills  near  Bhitri. 

BHI  WATU'R — A  town  in  the  Nigpdr  district,  sixteen  miles  south-east  of 
Umrer  and  forty -four  from  NSgpdr,  on  the  road  from  tTmrer  to  Paunf  in  Bhand£ra. 
Close  to  it  is  a  small  river  named  the  Mard,  a  tributary  of  the  Waingangi. 
The  town  is  closed  in  on  the  north  and  west  by  fine  groves  of  mango  trees 
and  by  a  largo  tank.  The  population  amounts  to  4,557  persons,  and  is 
generfiJly  well  to  do.  The  octroi  receipts  have  been  spent  by  the  local  com- 
mittee in  the  construction  of  two  good  metalled  roads  through  the  town^  a 
new  school-house,  sar£{,  and  market-place.  A  large  public  baoll,  or  well 
with  steps  leading  down  to  the  water,  has  been  made  in  the  market-place. 
Improvements  are  now  going  on  in  excavating  the  bed  of  a  fine  tank  outside 
the  town,  and  enlarging  and  converting  into  a  road  the  high  earthen  retaining- 
wall.  The  appearance  of  the  town  is  neat  and  clean,  and  the  houses  are  general) j 
good.  A  considerable  amount  of  trade  and  banking  is  carried  on,  this  last 
being  mostly  in  the  hands  of  A'garwfil^  M4rwirfs,  who  have  been  long  settled 
here.  The  cloth  manufactured  is  considered  inferior  only  to  that  produced  at 
Ndgpdr  and  Umrer.  Bhiwfipdr  was  a  very  early  settlement  of  the  Oonds,  the 
original  settler  having  been  one  BUmsd,  who,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  built  the  now  dilapidated  fort,  as  a  protection  to  his  little  colony. 
Around  this  grew  up  a  thriving  town,  early  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  silk  and 
cloth.  A  poor  blind  Gond,  confidently  asserted  both  by  himself  and  by  the 
people  to  be  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  original  founder  of  the  town,  still  lives 
in  the  old  fort,  and  receives  a  small  pension  from  government.  His  only  son  is 
now  a  pupil  in  the  government  school,  the  last  of  his  race,  and  probably  the 
very  first  to  cultivate  the  art  of  letters. 

BHOMAlUA — A  village  in  the  B^ipdr  district,  lying  fifty-six  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  Bdfpdr,  in  the  middle  of  the  jungles  of  the  Sanjdri  pargana.  It 
is  noteworthy  as  being  the  place  to  which  the  forest  produce  of  a  large  tract  of 
country  is  brought. 

BHUTATiPATNAM— A  zamfnddrf  or  large  estate  of  the  Bastar  depen- 
dency, containing  about  700  square  miles  and  150  villages.  It  is  the  most 
western  of  the  Bastar  zaminddris,  and  lies  partly  on  the  Indr&vatf,  and  partly 
on  the  Goddvarf.    The  zamindfir  is  a  Gond. 

BHUTAXPATNAM— The  chief  place  of  the  zamfndiri  of  the  same  name 
in  the  Bastar  state,   thirty-two   miles   east   of  Sironchi.    The  population  is 
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about  600^  cbiefly  Gbnds^  Kois^  and  Telingaa.    There  is  a  high  hill,  about  eight 
miles  to  the  south  called  Krishna  Gutti^  where  a  fair  is  held  every  February. 

BIA'S— A  river  rising  in  the  hills  of  Sirmau  in  the  Bhopffl  state,  close  by  the 
south-western  boundary  of  the  Sdgar  district ;  it  flows  thence  near  Jaisinghnagar 
in  a  north-easterly  direction,  passing  within  ten  miles  of  Sigar,  where  it  is 
crossed  by  a  beautiful  iron  suspension-bridge,  of  200  feet  span,  built  by  Colonel 
Presgrave,  formerly  mint-master  at  SSgar,  in  the  year  1832.  From  thence  it 
still  keeps  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  eventually  falls  into  the  Sondr  near 
Narsinghgarh  in  the  Damoh  district. 

BTJBRA'GHOGAEH— A  tract  of  country  in  the  Jabalpdr  district.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Maihir  state,  east  by  Rewfi,  and  west  by  the 
Sleemanibdd  tahsfl  and  Pann&.  The  area  is  about  750  square  miles.  It  has 
been  thus  described  by  the  settlement  officer — 

^'  The  western  half  is  a  valley  lying  between  the  Kaimtir  hills  on  the 
north,  and  a  low  range  known  as  the  KainjtSd  on  the  south.  The  central 
portion  of  this  valley  appears  to  be  generally  high  and  arid,  but  there  is  a 
belt  of  rich  land  under  each  hill  range.  The  population  here  belong 
chiefly  to  the  Brahman,  Kurmf,  and  Kichhi  classes ;  and  the  hill  tracts  of  the 
Eainjdi  are  stated  to  be  inhabited  by  Gonds.  The  eastern  is  the  richest 
half,  and  contains  a  good  deal  of  black  soil,  especially  to  the  north.  The 
southern  part  consists  both  of  black  and  light  soil,  and  is  interspersed 
with  hill  and  jungle.  Here  is  a  reserved  government  forest,  managed  by 
the  forest  department  of  the  Central  Provinces.  The  best  lands  in  this 
portion  of  the  pargana  are  occupied  by  Kurmis.^^ 

The  country  is  chiefly  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes,  though  there  is 
some  fine  timber  in  the  portion  reserved  as  a  government  forest.  Iron  is  also 
found  at  several  places,  and  is  smelted  in  the  native  method.  Bijerdghogarh 
was  formerly  a  protected  chiefship  belonging  to  a  branch  of  the  family  which 
owns  Maihir,  but  was  confiscated  in  consequence  of  the  excesses  committed,  in 
defiance  of  British  authority,  by  the  young  chief  and  his  followers  in  the  critical 
times  of  1857.    The  population  amounts  to  about  70,000  souls. 

BIJERA'GHOGAEH— The  chief  town,  or  rather  village,  of  the  tract  of 
that  name  in  the  Jabalpdr  district,  containing  a  population  variously  estimated 
at  from  1,200  to  1,500.  There  is  a  handsome,  but  comparatively  recent,  fort 
here,  which  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  chiefs.  Its  outer  defences  are 
now  partially  dismantled,  but  the  interior  buildings  have  been  until  lately  used 
as  subdivisional  revenue  and  police  offices.  The  grounds  attached  to  the  fort 
are  kept  up  as  a  public  garden.  The  trade  is  not  great,  and  there  are  only  two 
bankers  of  any  means  in  the  town. 

BIJERA'GHOGARH — ^A  small  sffl  forest  of  about  thirty-one  square  miles 
in  extent,  lying  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  the  (lesser)  Mahdnadi,  in  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  pargana  of  that  name  in  the  Jabalpdr  district.  The  timber  has 
suflfered  much  in  former  years  from  the  dahyd  system  of  cultivation  practised  by 
the  aboriginal  tribes,  and  wiU  require  rest  for  some  years. 

BIJJI^ — ^A  zamind^ri  or  large  estate  of  the  Bastar  dependency,  with  an 
area  of  850  square  miles  and  150  villages,  is  noted  for  its  teak  forests,  which, 
though  very  extensive  in  former  years,  have  been  greatly  over-worked.  Teak 
is  still  exported  in  large  quantities,  though  felling  is  said  to  have  gone  on 
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continaoosly  here  for  the  hut  forty  years.  The  timber  ib  dragged  either  to  the 
Ood^yarf  at  Pams&l^^  or  the  Sabari  river  at  Kiintd,  and  from  these  points  floated 
down  to  the  coast.    The  population  is  scanty^  and  consists  chiefly  of  Kois  and 

BIJLI' — A  chiefship  on  the  north-eastern  border  of  the  Bhand&ra  district, 
consisting  of  forty-eight  villages,  with  an  area  of  140  square  miles,  of  whicli 
twenty-one  are  under  cultivation^  and  a  population  of  8^704  souls.  A  good  deal 
of  valuable  timber  is  foundin  its  forests.  The  present  holders  are  Lodhls,  and  the 
majority  of  the  population  are  Gonds  and  Lodhls.  The  village  of  Bijlf  itself  is 
the  only  one  of  any  size.  One  of  the  main  district  roads  to  lUfpdr  passes 
through  this  chiefship^  and  leaves  it  by  the  Dar^kas^  pass^  which  has  been 
recently  improved  and  put  in  thorough  repair.  Near  the  pass  there  are  some 
curious  caves  in  the  adjoining  hills^  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial.  Thej 
are  called  "  Kachagarh/'  or  me  fort  of  safety,  and  must  have  been  very  useful  as 
a  refuge  in  former  times,  having  a  good  water-supply  from  a  spring  of  water 
close  by,  and  being  difficult  of  approach  owing  to  the  denseness  of  the  bamboo 
jungle.  Just  below  the  Dar^asd  pass  there  is  a  large  pool  of  very  deep  water 
formed  by  the  fall  of  the  *^  Euardis^'  stream  from  a  height  of  about  fifty  feet. 
This  is  a  favourite  camping -ground  of  the  Banj&r&s;  and  the  scenery  around 
is  very  grand  and  impressive. 

BIJNA' — A  river  which  rises  in  the  Chhindw£r£  district,  and  flows  east, 
till  it  meets  the  B^gangd.  The  junction  occurs  a  few  miles  north-east  of 
Chhap&rd. 

BIJTJA' — ^A  range  of  low  hills  situated  about  ten  miles  to  the  north-east 
of  Sihor&  in  the  centre  of  the  Jabalpdr  district.  They  are  composed  of  meta- 
morphic  rock.    The  highest  peak  is  that  of  Bichua* 

BILAIGARH— A  chiefship  in  the  Bilfapdr  district.  This  estate  is 
similar  to  that  of  Bhatgdon,  which  it  adjoins,  namely,  a  generally  level  tract 
broken  up  by  hills  on  its  southern  face.  It  contains  fifty  villages,  and  covers 
an  area  of  109  square  miles.  The  soil  is  of  average  quality,  and  the  staple 
produce  is  rice.  The  cultivated  area  is  10,977  acres,  and  perhaps  twice  as 
much  may  be  culturable  waste.  The  population  amounts  to  7,409,  and  falls  at 
the  rate  of  sixty-eight  to  the  square  mile,  the  low  rate  being  attributable  to  the 
partially  hilly  character  of  the  tract,  and  to  the  bad  management  of  the  chief, 
who  is  a  Gond. 

BILAIGABH— The  head-quarters  of  the  chiefship  of  that  na,me  in  the 
Bil&spdr  district.  Here  are  the  remains  of  an  extensive  fort  and  the  ruins  of  some 
ancient  temples,  showing  that  the  town  held  formerly  a  position  of  considerable 
importance.  It  is  now  an  insignificant  hamlet,  consisting  of  a  few  huts,  which 
hold  the  personal  retainers  of  the  zamfnddr. 
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The  most  nortlierly  of  the  eastern  districts  of  the   Central  Provinces^  forms 

g      J (Uiieral  description        *^®  northern  section  of  that  tract  of  country  which 

*  "         ,  ^      '       is  usually  known  as  the  Chhattisgarh  plateau.     It 

Area  and  appearance.  ^  situated  between  21^  45'  and  23°  10'  of  north 

latitude,  and  81°  30' and  88°  15' of  east  longitude^  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Sohdgpdr  pargana  belonging  to  the  native  state  of  Bew^,  and  by  the  Korii 
and  Sirgdja  chiefships  subordinate  to  the  Commissioner  of  Chotd  Nagpdr^  on  the 
east  by  the  Ud^pdr  estate  of  Chot£  Ndgpdr  and  the  zamtndarfs  of  the  Sambalpdr 
district^  on  the  south  in  the  main  by  the  open  plain  of  the  Rdipdr  district^  and 
on  the  west  by  the  hilly  tracts  of  Mandla  and  B&laghdt.  The  extreme  length  of 
the  district  north  and  south  is  106  miles^  its  extreme  breadth  east  and  west 
186  miles^  and  it  comprises  an  area  of  8,800  square  miles.  This  extensive  area 
possesses,  as  might  be  anticipated,  marked  and  varied  natural  features.  If  the 
Chhattisgarh  country  be  regarded  as  the  basin  of  the  Mahdnadt,  with  the  tract 
STUTOunding  the  centre  open  and  cultivated,  the  approaches  to  the  sides  wild  and 
woody,  and  the  sides  themselves  irregular  ranges  of  hills,  then  the  Bildspdr 
district  would  be  described  with  fair  accuracy  as  the  upper  half  of  this  basin. 
It  is  almost  enclosed  on  three  sides,  viz.  on  the  north,  west,  and  east  by  ranges 
of  hills,  while  its  southern  boundary,  which  extends  along  the  line  of  the  Bdtpdr 
district,  is  generally  open,  accessible,  and  cultivated.  The  outer  boundaries  of 
the  district  are  fairly  well  defined.  The  western  hills,  which  may  best  be  de- 
scribed as  the  ^'Maikal  Bange,''  run  continuously  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from 
Amarkantak,  which  is  situated  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  district,  and 

*  Tbis  article  is  nlmott  entirely  extracted  from  Mr.  Chisholm'a  Settlement  Report  on  BiUsfdr. 
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merge  in  the  Sdl^tekri  range  of  the  BhancUra  district.  From  the  same  point 
irregular  blocks  of  hills  run  east^  wedging  in  the  district  on  the  north.  This 
irregular  chain  of  hills^  though  known  in  each  limited  locality  under  special  desig- 
nations^ is  really  a  part  of  the  ^'  Vindhyan  range,*"  which  stretches  from  east  to 
west  across  the  whole  continent  of  India.  On  the  eastern  boundary  the  KorM 
hills,  offshoots  of  the  Yindhyas,  running  south  for  some  distance  from  the  main 
range,  fringe  the  plain ;  and  although  these  hills  strike  east  into  the  Sambalpdr 
district,  and  leave  a  break  of  open  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mah&nadi,  no 
sooner  is  the  river  crossed  than  the  Son^kh&n  block  of  hills  present  themselves 
as  a  formidable  barrier,  thus  almost  completing  a  semicircle  of  hills  enclosing  the 
plain.  Of  these  different  ranges  the  northern  or  Yindhya  range  constitutes,  as  far 
as  theBildspdr  district  is  concerned,  the  most  important  and  extensive  series  of  hills. 
They  run  along,  as  it  were,  the  whole  face  of  the  plain,  here  thrusting  forth  an  arm 
or  throwing  up  an  isolated  peak,  and  advancing  boldly  into  the  level  country,  there 
receding  into  deep  hollows  and  bays,  usually  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation. 
It  is  from  some  of  tiie  offshoots  of  this  northern  range  that  the  best  idea 
can  be  formed  of  the  natural  features  of  the  country.  For  this  purpose  there 
is  perhaps  no  better  point  than  the  "  Dahli  hill,''  which  stands  right  out  in 
the  plain,  isolated  and  detached,  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  east  of  Bil&spiir. 
The  sides  of  this  hill  are  rocky  and  precipitous,  its  shape  peaky  and  conical, 
and  it  rises  very  abruptly  to  a  height  of  2,600  feet.  These  peculiarities  render  it 
a  prominent  landmark  capable  of  identification  from  spots  divided  and  distant,, 
and  familiarises  it  to  the  people  as  a  silent  sentinel  of  locality.  From  the 
summit  is  seen  on  one  side  a  great  expanse  of  plain,  stretching  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach ;  on  the  other  this  open  country  is  hedged  in  by  irregular  ranges 
of  hills,  throwing  their  reflection  in  dark  shadows  on  the  green  surface  below. 
The  open  country  is  dotted  with  villages,  which  are  easily  distinguishable 
in  the  landscape,  even  when  the  huts  of  the  peasantry  are  hid  from  view  by 
the  one  or  more  tanks  in  their  vicinity,  the  waters  of  which  sparkle  in  the  sun- 
light, and  by  the  mango,  p(pal,  and  tamarind  trees,  more  or  less  numeroos, 
which  cluster  round  the  village  site  and  break  the  dull  monotony  of  level  plam. 

The  following  notice  of  the  geological  formation  of  the  district  is  quoted 

^    ,    .   ,  -       . .  from  the  Records  of   the  Greolocrical  Survey  of 

Geolopcl  formfon.  j^^  ^^^  j^^  jggg^  ^^j  j  p^  8  p.  4  :- 

'( From  the  Hasdd  and  the  plains  of  Bildspdr  the  main  mass  of  the 
crystalline  rocks,  which  greatly  predominate,  lies  to  the  north-west,  forming 
the  hilly  region  of  Mdtfn,  while  the  numerous  and  almost  detached 
areas  of  the  secondary  rocks  (chiefly  of  the  talcheer  series)  are  extensions 
from  the  eastwards,  where  the  table-topped  hills  of  Ud^pdr  appear  to 
be  formed  altogether  of  the  sandstones.  With  this  extension  of  that 
series  of  rocks  is  connected  the  small  coal  basin  of  Korbi.  On  the 
Mitin  hills  themselves  a  few  remnants  of  the  upper  sandstones  stand 
up  like  old  fortresses  on  the  highest  summits. 

"  Over  the  area  lying  between  the  Korb£  coal  basin  and  the  plains  of 
BiUspdr  there  is  no  continuous  high  ground.  Isolated  ridges,  mostly  of 
inconsiderable  elevation,  and  composed  of  the  crystalline  rocks,  occur. 

'^  In  this  region  of  the  Mah&nadi,  as  also  in  that  of  the  GodivaH 
drainage  basin,  the  only  knowledge  we  had  of  the  structure  of  the  country 

*  It  is  questionable  whether  the  term  *' Yindhya'^  should  be  applied  south  of  the  Narbad^ 
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was  derived  from  the  Revei^iid  Mr.  Hislop's  exertions.  He  had^  however^ 
confounded  rocks  belonginj^  to  two  distinct  series  between  the  deposition 
of  which  there  had  been  an  immense  interval  of  time.  The  great  plains  of 
Chhattisgarh  were  coloored  as  belonging  to  the  same  series  as  the  coal  field 
of  Korbi.  In  reality,  however,  the  rocks  belong  to  that  very  much  older 
series  to  which  the  general  name  of  Vindhyan  has  been  given.  These 
cover  an  area  of  more  than  12,000  square  miles,  limestone  being  the 
prevalent  rock.  On  the  north  they  abut  against  the  crystaUine  rocks ;  on 
the  west  they  pass  under  the  Deccan  traps  ;  to  the  south-west  stretch  to 
an  unknown  (as  yet)  distance  in  the  valley  of  the  Mah^nadi ;  to  the 
sonth-east  they  rest  upon  crystalline  rocks,  and  to  the  east  they  are 
crushed  up  with,  and  upon,  similar  rocks  in  a  complicated  manner.  The 
more  recent  talcheer  rocks  are  filled  with  debris  from  these,  but  nowhere 
was  the  actual  contact  or  superposition  visible.'' 


Subdivisions. 


The  natural .  divisions  of  the  country  have  had  extended  to  them  from  a 

remote  period  different  modes  of  detailed  revenue 
management,  corresponding  in  the  main  with 
their  physical  features.  Thus,  the  hilly  area,  covering  5,800  square  miles,  is 
almost  entirely  held  by  large  landed  proprietors  called  zamfnddrs,  who  have 
always  occupied  a  somewhat  independent  position,  while  the  open  country,  with 
an  area  of  3,000  square  miles,  is  known  as  "  Khdlsa^'  jurisdiction,  or  the  tract 
under  direct  revenue  management  through  m&lguzdrs.  All  that  is  wild,  pic* 
turesque,  and  beautiful  in  the  district  is  contained  in  the  former,  but  in  the  latter 
or  *'  khdlsa  '^  area  alone  has  population  advanced,  cultivation  increased,  and 
anything  like  material  progress  been  attained.  It  is  usually  to  the  "  kh&lsa '' 
that  reference  is  made  when  points  arise  in  connection  with  the  district,  for  the 
zaminddrfs  generally  are  so  inaccessible,  so  thinly  peopled,  and  so  backward 
that  they  count  for  comparatively  little  in  ordinary  administration. 

These  different  tracts  may  now  be  briefly  described.     The    ''  Khilsa^' 

comprises  three  parganas,  with  a  tahsfl 
station  at  the  head-quarters  of  each. 
The  most  westerly  is  the  MungeH  par- 
gana,  the  eastern  boundary  of  which  is 
the  Manidri  river.  The  central  pargana 
is  Bildspdr,  lying  in  the  main  between  the 
Manidri  stream  on  the  west  and  the  Lfld- 
gar  stream  on  the  east,  but  comprising 
the  tracts  of  L6rm(  and  B^odd.  Outside 
the  limit  of  these  streams  is  Seorfnardin, 
the  most  easterly  pargana,  containing  the 
tract  of  country  lying  east'  of  the  LfMgar 
stream.  This  arrangement  of  parganas 
is  of  modem  origin,  but  it  renders  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  sub-collectorates  in 
every  way  convenient  and  compact. 
The  old  division  was  into  tdlukas.  In 
the  margin  is  given  a  detail  of  the  old 
tdlukas,  indicating  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  absorbed  in  the  new 
parganas. 


Present  Parganas.    Former  Talukas, 

^    Bijiipdr. 

Tflkbtpur. 

Biloda. 

Rataupur. 
Bila'bpu'r ..-^      Karanji. 

Bartori. 

Malh&r. 

Okhar. 

Bitkuli. 

Mungeli. 

Nawagarh. 

MiLni. 

DdrS. 

Gurhd. 
I.     Patharid. 

Kharod. 

Khokrd. 

Birrd. 

Ur^  Kheri. 
Sbori'nara'in  ..  .."^      Kikardd. 

Nawdgarh. 

Akaltard. 

Bhdtia. 

Sanud. 
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Description  of  Rh^Ua. 


The  khilsa  parganas  are  closely  studded  with  viUages,  and,  except  at  two 

or  three  points  where  khilsa  and  zamindiri 
areas  adjoin,  yon  may  travel  oyer  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  entire  tracts,  encountering — to  employ  a  familiar  metaphor- 
no  eminence  higher  than  an  ant-hill,  and  no  forest  tree  bigger  than  a  bramble 
bush.  But  although,  as  thus  explained,  the  villages  in  kh^sa  jurisdiction  are 
numerous,  and  the  cultivation  extensive,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  country  presents  a  generally  unbroken  and  continuous  sheet  of  cultivatioa. 
The  nature  of  the  surface  and  soil  alike  prohibit  this  result.  The  whole  plain  is  a 
series  of  undulations,  sometimes  a  long  stretch  of  sandy  or  stony  upland,  altfer- 
nating  gently  with  a  long  expanse  of  low-lying  rice  land ;  at  others  the  alter- 
nations are  more  abrupt,  the  surface  irregularly  wavy,  and  ravines  and  beds 
of  streams  frequent  and  prominent.  A  Chhattisgarh  village  is  not  ordinarily  an 
inviting  object  of  inspection.  A  cluster  of  mud  huts  packed  closely  together, 
with  no  kind  of  order  or  arrangement,  and  intersected  by  narrow  and  circaitooa 
paths  which  seem  to  have  no  proper  commencement  or  end.  In  most  cases 
"  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view,'^  for  the  best  villages  have  then  their 
baldness  hidden  by  clusters  and  groves  of  trees  of  varied  tint  and  hue,  peeping 
from  under  which  the  most  conspicuous  objects  are  not  always  the  tiiatchea 
houses  of  the  people,  but  the  whited  spires  or  domes  of  two  or  three 
ancient  temples.  Speaking  generally,  however,  the  plain  is  singularly  destitute 
of  shade.  Like  all  tracts  where  clearance  has  been  going  on,  it  has  been  cleared 
too  much.  In  the  BiMspdr  and  Seorinar&in  parganas  there  are  a  fair  number 
of  villages  possessing  more  or  less  extensive  mango-groves,  but  in  the  MungeK 
pargana  such  villages  are  few,  and  there  is  consequently  no  part  of  the  district 
which  in  the  hot- weather  months  looks  more  bleak  and  desolate,  or  in  which 
moving  about  is  more  trying  and  irksome. 

Turning  to  the  Zamfnd^f  jurisdiction  we  find  the  surrounding  circmn- 
Zammd&ri  iuriidicti  stances  entirely  different,  and  see  that  in  the  wilder 

^°'  tracts  man  is  making  but  feeble  way  against  the 

forces    of    nature.     The 


«  0 


Name  of  ChiefBhip. 


Jurisdiction. 


marginal  entry  shows  in 
deta^  the  zamind&ris  of 
the  district.  In  two  in- 
stances alone — Sakti  and 
Kawardi — have  the  chiefs 
been  acknowledged  as 
feudatories. 

The  Pendr£  zaminiirl 
occupies  the  north-western 
comer  of  the  district.  It 
is  entirely  situated  on  the 
hilly  uplands  of  the  Vin- 
dhyan  range,  and  presents 
a  varied  aspect  of  hill  and 
dale.  At  one  time  is  met  a 
vast  forest,  the  unvarying 
shade  broken  only  here 
^  and  there  by  seas  of  high- 
waving  grass,  and  with  no 
indication  far  and  wide  of  human  habitation ;  at  another  a  cleared  and  open  vallej 
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Vendri  . . 
Mdtin  .. 
Uprord  . . 
Kendd  ... 
Uphd  .. 
ChhiirL  . . 
Korbd  .. 
Cbdmp6 

Sakti 

Bbatgion . 
Bil&igarh 
Katang{  • 
Pandam  . 
Kawardi  . 
Madanpdr 


Ordinary. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Feudatory. 
Ordinary. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Feudatory. 
Ordinary. 
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IB  founds  from  whick  the  jangle  lias  disappeared  and  been  replaced  by  thriving 
village  Gommnnities.  The  M&tfn  estate  lies  east  of  Pendr^^  and  ftirther  east 
again  is  the  Upror^  chiefship.  These  three  adjoining  zaminddris  form  together 
the  extreme  northern  section  of  the  Bildspdr  district.  Mdtln  and  Uprori,  like 
Pendr^,  are  situated  on  the  hilly  uplands  of  the  Yindhyan  range^  but^  unlike 
Pendr^^  they  contain  no  open  valleys  whichhavebeen  reclaimed  and  utilised.  The 
majority  of  the  villages  that  exist  convey  no  impression  of  permanence^  and  are 
only  solitary  breaks  in  a  vast  mountain  wildemess.  This  is  perhaps  the  wildest 
part  of  country  in  Chhattisgarh^  and  here  it  is  that  the  shatterea  forest  trees, 
the  broken  and  crashed  bamboo  clumps,  the  hollows  and  footprints  in  a 
hnndred  marshes  and  watercourses,  indicate  the  presence  of  wild  elephants. 
This  fact  realised,  and  the  paucity  of  settlers  ceases  to  surprise.  The  tale  is 
often  told  how  in  a  night  the  struggling  tenant  sees  disappear  the  crop  which 
has  occupied  the  labour  of  months,  and  with  no  food  left  for  himself  and  family, 
finds  his  only  alternative  is  to  seek,  not  figuratively,  bat  literally,  a  new  field  for 
his  exertions.  Entire  destruction  of  crop,  however,  is  very  unusual,  for  ordinarily 
the  slightest  enclosure  acts  as  a  protection.  It  may  be  said  that  the  wild 
elephants  ore  confined,  as  far  as  the  Bil&spdr  district  is  concerned,  to  these  two 
chiefships.  Occasionally  a  herd  may  roam  into  the  adjoining  zamfnddrfs  at 
that  most  unwelcome  of  all  periods,  when  the  rice  crop  is  ripening,  but  from 
Mitfn  and  Dpror^,  unless  when  hunted,  they  are  never  absent,  and  may  be 
seen  at  any  time  on  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  Hasdd  river,  in  the  shady  depths 
of  the  forest)  or  near  some  splashing  waterfall,  or  deep  still  pool  in  the  bed  of  a 
mountain  torrent. 

As  the  chiefship  of  Pendrd,  M^tin,  and  Uprord  are  in  a  line — one  estate 
lying  east  of  the  other — so  south  of  these,  also  in  a  line,  lie  the  chiefships  of 
Eendi,  Lfiphi,  and  Chhtiri.    The  most  westerly  of  these  is  Kendi,  lying  south  of 
Pendr£,  then  comes  h&phi  falling  south  of  Mdtfn,  and  finally  Chhdri  south  of 
Uprord.    These  three  zamfnddrls,   though  largely  covered  with  hill  and  forest, 
have  yet  fair  stretches  of  open  country,  and  as  at  their  southern  extremity  they 
abut  on  khdlsa  jurisdiction,  their  waste  lands  often  come  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
discontented  spiidts  of  the  plain.     From  the  position  of  these  six  chiefships — 
lying  three  abreast  from  east  to  west — it  is  clear  that  from  the  north,  viz.  from 
the  side  of  Bew4  and   Mirz&ptlr,  there  is  no  direct  access  to  the  open  country  of 
the  Chhattfsgarh  plain  without  passing  over  several  ranges  of  hills,  and  encoun- 
tering difficulties  aud  drawbacks  of  no  ordinary  character.     A  large  portion  of 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  district  is  monopolised  by  the  Korb^  zamind&rf, 
which  is  a  very  extensive  chiefship.     It  lies  to  the  east  of  Uprord,  Chhdrf,  and 
Kh^lsa  jurisdiction,  extending  from  the  hills  and  fastnesses  of  the  extreme  north 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  level  country.     The  northern  section  of  the  estate  is 
very  wild  and  inaccessible,   and  though  the  southern  section  has  large  tracts 
open  and  well  cultivated,  yet  even  here  there  is  a  great  deal  of  forest,  and 
frequent  interruptions  by  low  ranges  of  hills.    Adjoining  Korb^  to  the  south  are 
the  two  small  estates  of  Saktf  and  Ch^mp^,  which  in  the  main  consist  of  open 
country,  and  require  no  special  remark.    Leaving  Saktf  and  Chdmpd  there  is  a 
stretch  of  kh&lsa  jurisdiction  up  to  the  Mahdnadf  river,  after  crossing  which 
there  are,  made  up  with  some  kh&lsa  villages  and  government  forests,  which  have 
been  reserved,  three  small  chiefships,  viz.  Bhatgdon,  Bil&igarh,  and  Katangi, 
comprising  in  each  case  a  compact  tract  of  level  country  with  lulls  in  the  back- 
hand, stretching  from  this  porut  almost   uninterruptedly  to  the  wilds  of 
Bastar.    The  western  zamfnddrfs  alone  remain  for  description,  ntoiely,  Kawardi 
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and  Pandari^.  They  have  each  a  large  stretch  of  level  countiy  extending  from 
the  base  of  the  Maikal  range  as  far  as  the  Mungeli  pargana.  This  portion  of 
the  chiefships  is  generally  open  and  cultivated.  The  area  covered  with  hill  and 
forest  continues  from  the  margin  of  the  plain  right  into  the  mountainous  tracts 
of  Bdldgh&t  and  Mandla^  and  thus  on  the  western  side^  as  on  the  north,  these 
hill-ranges  operate  as  an  effectual  barrier  to  easy  communication  with  the 
Ghhattisgarh  plain.  To  complete  the  roll  of  zaminddris^  it  need  only  be  added 
that  the  small  and  divided  estate  of  Madanpdr  adjoins  Pandarii^  and  is  mixed  up 
with  the  khdlsa  villages  of  Mungeli.  It  is  settled  and  cultivated^  and  possesses 
no  special  characteristics. 

This  detailed  description  of    khdlsa  and  zam(nd&r{  jurisdiction   remains 
^  t      te  incomplete  without  a  reference  to  the  government 

wastes.  The  most  important  section  of  these 
wastes  stretches  from  the  base  of  the  Amarkantak  range  over  a  vast  extent  of 
hill  and  forest^  comprising  the  tracts  known  as  the  Lamnf^  Lormi^  Bijdpiir^  and 
Kori  jungles^  down  to  the  cultivated  plain.  All  the  hilly  area  lying  between  the 
Pandarid  zamfnddri  on  the  west^  the  Kendd  zamfnddrl  on  the  east^  the  Pendri 
chiefship  on  the  north,  and  the  open  khdlsa  lands  of  the  south,  constitute  a 
separate  government  waste  at  the  future  disposal  of  the  district  authorities. 
Sunning  east  from  this  point,  and  skirting  the  zaminddrls  of  Eendd,  Ldphd,  and 
Korbd,  excess  wastes  have  been  separated,  but  these  ordinarily  are  veiy  limited. 
The  most  extensive  tract  is  the  Bitkuli  waste,  which  contains  much  valuable 
timber  and  extensive  resources  in  bamboos  and  grass.  Independent  of  these 
main  tracts  there  are  isolated  patches,  here  and  there  in  the  plain  which,  having 
been  entirely  cleared  of  timber,  are  only  useful  for  grazing  purposes.  Across 
the  Mahdnadf,  however,  there  is  a  large  tract  of  government  forest  called  Sona- 
khdn,  the  deserted  and  confiscated  estate  of  a  former  zamtndir,  16,000  acres 
of  which  have  been  purchased  by  an  English  gentleman  under  the  waste-land 
rules.  Adjoining  this  tract  is  the  forest  department  teak-reserve  of  H4thfl3arf, 
and  the  unreserved  wastes  of  Mahdrdji.  Such,  concisely,  is  the  position  of  the 
government  wastes  in  the  district. 

The  traffic  routes  of  the  district  are  five  in  number,  the  three  most  important 

-.  .        ^  of  which  are  rugged  and  inaccessible,  quite  unfit 

ain  ra   c  rou  es.  ^^^     wheeled     carriage,  and    only  admitting  of 

export  or  import  by  means  of  pack-bullocks  during  six  months  of  the  year. 
There  are  the  two  northern  routes,  one  leading  from  the  Chhattfsgarh  plain 
through  Kendd,  Pendrd,and  Sohdgpdr  to  Rewd,  the  other  through  Ldphd,  Chhdrf, 
Uprora,  and  Sirgdja  to  Mirzdpdr.  Both  these  routes  are,  through  a  great 
portion  of  their  length,  simply  tracks  across  the  hills  and  through  the  jungles, 
along  which  few  traders  or  travellers  would  venture  alone.  They  proceed 
through  so  difficult  a  country  (part  of  which  is  in  foreign  territory),  and  extend 
over  so  great  a  distance,  that  there  seems  little  prospect  of  much  ever  being 
done  to  open  communications  in  this  quarter.  The  necessity  too  is  not 
pressing  now  that,  owing  to  the  opening  of  the  Railway  from  Jabalpdr,  the  trade 
will  tend  westward.  The  construction  of  a  line  of  road  from  the  plains  of 
Ghhattisgarh,  through  Mandla,  to  Jabalpdr,  is  the  most  urgent  want  of  this 
district,  and  until  this  is  undertaken  as  an  imperial  work,  to  act  as  a  feeder  to  the 
railway,  the  tract  of  country  here  must  continue  in  a  comparatively  backward  and 
undeveloped  condition.  At  present  the  line  followed  by  Banjdrds  resembles 
the  northern  routes — a  circuitous  track  over  hills  and  valleys  intersected  by 
numerous  streams,  the  rocky  beds  of  which  present  most  formidable  obstacles. 
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This  liilly  and  difficult  country  extends  over  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred 
milea^  and  even  if,  without  being  metalled,  it  were  made*  throughout  its  length 
a  good  cold-weather  road,  with  the  ghdts  properly  sloped,  and  the  small  streams 
bridged  so  as  to  admit  of  cart  traffic,  an  outlet  would  be  afforded  for  the 
surplus  produce  of  this  district,  and  a  great  impulse  given  to  its  prosperity. 

The  whole  drainage  and  river  system  of  the  district  centres  in  the  Mah^nadi. 

p.      y. ,  ^     ,^  The  general  flow  of  the    streams    is    from   the 

northern  and  western  hills  south  and  eastwards. 
These  hills,  however,  constitute  a  distinct  watershed,  and  are  the  source  of  streams 
which,  flowing  north  and  west,  and  leaving  the  Ohhattlsgarh  country  behind 
them,  graduaUy  gather  volume,  and  assume  in  their  onward  course  the  dignity  of 
rivers.  Such  are  the  Son,  which  first  sees  the  light  in  a  marshy  hollow  in 
Pendrfi,  and  the  Narbadd,  rushing  picturesquely  over  the  rocky  heights  of 
Amarkantak.  The  Mahdnadi  enters  the  Bildspdr  boundary  eight  miles  west  of 
Seorfnarain,  and  as  it  only  flows  for  twenty -five  miles  at  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  district,  it  has  not  much  local  importance.  It  is  navigable  for 
six  months  from  Seorinariin  to  the  coast,  but  the  fi*equency  of  rocky  barriers 
renders  the  navigation  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  In  this  district,  however, 
there  are  no  barriers,  the  bed  being  open  and  sandy,  and  banks  usually  low, 
bare,  and  unattractive.  In  the  rains  the  Mahdnadf  is  a  magnificent  river, 
attaining  in  places  a  breadth  of  two  miles,  and  during  sudden  floods  a  vast 
volume  of  water  often  submerging  the  low-lying  land  in  its  vicinity,  and  present- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  large  inland  sea.  The  contrast,  however,  between  the 
Mah&nadi  in  September  and  the  Mahdnadi  in  May  is  something  astounding. 
In  the  hot- weather  months  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  narrow  and  shallow  channel 
in  a  vast  expanse  of  sand,  and  is  then  almost  at  any  point  forded  with  ease. 
The  affluents  of  the  Mahdnadl  partake  of  its  general  character,  being  propor- 
tionately mighty  and  formidable  in  the  monsoon  months,  and  comparatively 
insignificant  during  the  hot  season.  The  most  important  of  its  affluents  are  the 
Seondth  and  Hasdd. 

The  minor  streams  are  the  Sakri,  the  Hdmp,  the  Tesufi,  the  A'gar,  the 
Maniiuri,  the  Arpd,  the  Kharod,  the  Lildgar,  the  Jonk,  and  the  Baref. 

In  the  margin  are  tables  showing  the  average  rainfall  and  the  temperature 

•n  •  i>  11     :■  i^f     X  in  each  month  for  some  years.    As  a  rule  the 

Kainfall  and  Climate.  /»  •  i  i  j         •  1:1  1  ^ 

rams  are  laurly  regular  and  copious,  and  drought 

rarely  occurs.  The  climate,  though  inveighed 
against  and  dreaded  by  strangers,  is  not 
specially  unhealthy.  Cholera  and  fever  are 
the  great  scourges  of  the  plain,  so  much  so 
as  almost  to  assume  an  endemic  character. 
But  as  regards  cholera  there  have  been 
special  local  and  removeable  causes  acting 
as  aggravating  agents,  among  the  chief  of 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  the 
pilgrim  route  to  Jaganndth  passed  through 
the  plain,  and  was  crowded  during  the  hot- 
weather  months  with  a  throng  of  weary  and 
exhausted    devotees,     among    whom     the 


Table  of  Rainfall. 


Yean. 

Ayerage  Rainfall. 

1862 

63-86 

1863 

67-31 

1864 

62-82 

1865 

63-93 

1866 

35-98 

1867 

37-70 

1668 

30-69 

*  This  will  now  be  undertaken. 
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disease  almost  invariably  broke  out^  and  was  disseminated  over  the  wbole  ooontiy . 
This  passage  of  pilgrims  has  for  two  years  been  prohibited  with  the  best 
results,  there  having  been  during  this  period  no  outbreak  at  all.  Then  fever, 
though  very  prevalent^  does  not  seem  of  a  worse  type  than  that  common  to 

Table  of  Temperature  almost  all   parts  of  the 

•^        ^  *  province,  and  until  some 

kind  of  reliable  mortuary 
statistics  are  matured, 
and  have  exhibited  com- 
parative results  for  a 
series  of  years,  it  is  quite 
an  open  question  whether 
the  Chhattfs^arh  fever  ii 
more  than  ormnarily  &taL 
Small-pox  prevails  about 
theendof  the  cold  weather 
months,  but  not  to  an 
extent  greater  than 
elsewhere.  It  must  be 
acknowledged,  how- 
ever, that  each  season 
seems  to  possess  its  pre- 
vailing type  of  disease. 
In  the  hot  weather  we 
have  generally  cholera, 
though  its  outbreak  at 
this  time  seems  to  be 
connected,  as  noted,  with 
the  passage  of  pilgrims, 
now  inteidicted.    In  the 
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January. . . . 
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88 
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51 
62 
62 
72 
76 
70 
68 
76 
67 
61 
55 

Note, — 1868  was  an  exceptional  year,  and  is  therefore  not 
quoted. 


rains  and  at  their  close  fever  sets  in,  and  about  the  close  of  the  cold-weather 
months  small-pox.  The  climate  itself^  though  relaxing^  is  not  oppressive.  From 
the  middle  of  April  till  the  middle  of  June  hot  winds  prevail,  and  the  heat  is  at 
times  very  trying.  Still  it  is  mild  compared  with  the  Upper  Provinces,  and 
showers,  which  are  not  unusual  even  at  this  period,  supply  a  cool  day  now  and 
again,  while  the  nights,  as  a  rule,  are  very  bearable.  After  the  first  heavy 
fall  of  the  monsoon  the  climate  is  cool  and  agreeable,  and  pankh&s  can  often  be 
dispensed  with  entirely.  There  are  comparatively  few  close,  muggy,  windless 
days,  and  the  few  that  are  experienced  are  soon  forgotten  from  the  welcome 
deluge  of  showers  which  is  sure  to  succeed  them.  The  cold  weather  is 
not  bracing,  but  altogether  from  November  to  February  is  a  very  pleasant 
period. 

The  towns  in  the  district  containing  more  than  5,000  inhabitants  are 

Town.  «d  Mwketo.  RatMipdr,  BUdspdr,  Mid  Eawardi.    The  names  of 

the  small  townships,  or  rather  large  villages,  are 

given  in  the 
margin.  By 
the  last  censns 
Batanpdr  con- 
tained 6,190 
inhabitantSi 


1.  Takhtpdr. 

2.  Lorml. 

3.  Qani4ri. 

4.  Ohtttku. 
6.  B41od&. 


1.  Mnnceti. 

2.  Naw^arh. 

3.  M&rd. 


1.  Seor(nar4in. 

2.  Kharod. 

3.  Khokri. 

4.  Naw4ffarh. 

5.  Saragaon. 


1.  Pandarii. 

2.  P4nd£tai«l. 

3.  Pendii. 

4.  Chhtin. 

5.  Chimp6. 
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Bflisptir  6,110,  and  Kaward^  over  5,000.    The  whole  history  of  ihe  pktoan 
centres  as  it  were  in  Ratanpdr. 

The  marked  absence  of  towns  soon  strikes  a  visitor  to  Chhattfsgarh,  and  is 
the  more  siagalar  that  the  entire  plain  is  covered  with  hamlets.  It  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  people  are  a  simple  agricnltural  commonitj,  requiring  few  of  the 
loruries  which  have  become  necessities  in  more  advanced  localities.  The  tract 
too  possesses  but  little  amassed  wealth,  having  lain  for  so  long  a  period  distant 
and  remote  from  all  the  regular  channels  of  trade.  All  the  demands  of  the 
people  are  fiilly  satisfied  by  the  weekly  markets,  which  are  very  numerous  all 
over  the  district.  There  are,  however,  no  less  than  170  regular  markets,  some 
few  of  which  are  held  twice  a  week.  The  largest  hizirs  are  those  of  Bdmind( 
in  the  Ch&mp&  zamind&ri,  Gani^ri  and  Takhtpdr  in  the  BiUbptir  pargana, 
and  Mongeli  in  the  Mungeli  pargana.  These  are  well  known  markets  at 
which  cattle  are  largely  sold,  and  are  frequented  every  week  by  thousands  of 
purchasers,  the  articles  exposed  for  sale  being  usually  of  greater  variety  than  is 
found  at  smaller  gatherings.  The  display  on  the  whole  at  these  h&zirs  to  an 
English  taste  does  not  seem  very  inviting ;  more,  however,  with  reference  to  the 
mode  of  its  arrangement  and  exhibition  than  actually  as  regards  the  articles 
themselves.  There  is  grain  of  every  description;  sweetmeats,  fish,  fruits^ 
vegetables,  glass  bangles,  and  other  adornments;  baskets,  and  mat-work; 
embroidery,  spices,  sugar,  cocoannts,  metal  drinking- vessels,  and  plates  ;  irouv  &^d 
large  supplies  of  cloth,  both  of  English  and  Native  manufacture.  The  market 
is  sometimes  held  in  a  convenient  mango-grove,  which  affords  pleasant  shelter 
and  shade  to  all  comers,  but  more  usually  in  some  open  space  near  the  village, 
affording  neither  shelter  nor  shade,  and  consequently  both  in  the  hot  weather 
and  monsoon  many  of  these  hizirs  are  but  scantily  attended.  It  is  strange 
that  cowries  should  still  be  found  almost  the  sole  medium  of  exchange  among 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people ;  bnt,  that  they  are  so,  is  clearly  observable  on  all 
market  days,  when  it  will  be  noticed  that  nearly  everything  purchased  is  paid 
for,  not  in  copper,  bnt  in  cowries.  There  is  no  question,  however,  that  while 
most  commodities  remain  cheap,  cowries  form  a  convenient  unit  for  satisfying  the 
petty  requirements  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  render  them  somewhat  reluctant 
to  adopt  copper,  the  unit  in  which  does  not  reach  so  low. 


The  temples  in 
Temples, 
structures,  either  in 

At  Ratempur* 

1.  Mah&mii. 

2.  Rimpah&ri. 

3.  Briddheswar. 

4.  Bhairavan&th. 

5.  Narbadeswar. 

6.  Ricbii  Reddrnith. 

7.  Khantideva. 

8.  Girjilian. 

9.  Sangameswar. 
10.  Jagami&th. 

U.  Ladihmfnirtan. 


the  district  are  very  numerous,  verifying  local  tradition  as 

to  the  gre»t  antiquity  of  the  ancient  Hindd  govern* 

ment.    They  are  almost  invariably  large    stone 

the  shape  of  an  obelisk  or  a  dome,  with  a  long  pillared  portico 

in  front  of  the  doorway.  The  carved 
images  are  generally  very  rudo)  and 
if  here  and  there  a  graceful  figure  or 
outline  is  traced,  the  whole  effect  is 
ruined  by  the  immediate  proximity 
of  another  figure  either  grotesque 
or  hideous.  The  names  of  the  most 
ancient  and  noted  temples  are  given 
in  the  margin.  Most  of  these 
are  at  least  from  eight  hundred  to 
one  thousand  years  old,  and  are  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  the  different 
Hindd  deities.    The    most  ancient 


At  Seorinar&M. 

12.  N&r&in. 

(At  Kharod.) 

13.  Lakhneswar. 

14.  Seori  Debi. 
(At  J&iqgir.) 

15.  Mah&deva. 

(At  Pali,  Tillage  of 
lAphi  zaminddri.) 

16.  Mahadeva. 
(AtCh4pr4,yillage  of 

Kaward4    feuda- 
tory.) 
17-  BnramdeTa. 
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temple  is  that  of  Buramdeva  at  Clidpr^  village  near  Kawardd^  wbicli,  if  the  year 
inserted  on  its  tablet  can  be  relied  on^  was  bailt  in  a.d.  103.  The  inscription  sets 
forth  that  one  of  the  Haihai  Bansl  rijfa  of  Batanpdr  tried  to  prevent  its  construc- 
tion, but  was  repulsed.  It  is  built  of  large  blocks  of  stone  closely  set,  but  with- 
out  lime  cement,  and'is  picturesquely  situated  on^the  banks  of  a  tank.  The  only 
image  it  contains  is  that  of  a  cobra,  which  in  itself  points  to  a  very  early  period, 
when  fetichism  in  the  form  of  snake-worship  was  at  least  common,  if  not  universal, 
and  certainly  before  Hinddism  held  complete  sway.  The  FQi  temple  is  the  best 
specimen  of  ancient  native  architecture  in  the  district,  and  is  therefore  the  only 
one  that  need  be  described  in  detail.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  timely  care  has 
not  preserved  the  original  structure  intact,  for,  judging  from  the  portion  still 
uninjured,  the  entire  building  must  have  been  elaborately  and  tastefully  finished, 
and  is  eminently  deserving  of  preservation.  Outside  there  is  a  dilapidated 
desolate  air,  owing  to  the  slabs  and  other  debris  of  the  temple,  which  are  scat- 
tered everywhere,  telling  their  tale  of  desertion  and  decay.  What  now  remains 
is  a  large  octagonal  dome,  acting  as  a  portico  to  an  inner  building  formerly 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  MahMeva.  As  you  enter  the  dome  you  are  at  once 
Btruck  with  the  minute  and  elaborate  carvings  which  extend  from  the  floor  to 
the  very  summit  of  the  building.  The  dome  is  supported  by  pillars,  on  all  of 
which  are  images  of  mythological  characters  famous  in  Hindd  legend  and  song. 
Above  these  pillars  the  lower  circle  of  the  dome  is  a  series  of  minute  figures, 
often  chiselled  into  the  most  fantastic  shapes,  the  figures  running  one  into 
another  in  happy  confusion.  From  this  lower  circle  of  petty  and  fantastic  figures 
to  the  top  of  the  dome  is  on  all  sides  a  continued  line  of  tasteful  carving.  The 
most  elaborate  workmanship,  however,  is  found  at  the  entrance  door  to  the  inner 
building.  Much  of  the  carving  here  is  so  minute  and  so  exquisitely  executed, 
that  the  eye  seems  ever  discovering  new  beauties.  The  portals  are  guarded  by 
two  imposing  figures,  which,  in  form  and  proportion,  are  fair  specimens  of  native 
art.  Above  the  doorway  is  much  careful  chiselling,  as  of  cabinet  work,  while 
the  panels  have  carvings  of  flowers  modelled  with  great  care  and  skill.  All 
round  the  doorway  is  a  mass  of  carving  almost  oppressive  from  its  extent  and 
continuousness— dwarf  figures  in  every  variety  of  attitude;  animals,  amongst 
which  the  sacred  bull  stands  prominent ;  birds  represented  by  the  pigeon  and 
goose, — ^the  whole  work  a  fitting  monument  to  the  taste  and  ingenuity  of  the 
Bculptor,  whose  name  tradition  has  not  condescended  to  hand  down.  This  PiH 
temple  is  said  to  have  been  built'by  Jijal  Deva,  riji  of  Batanpdr,  in  the  tenth 
century,  and  from  the  nature  of  many  of  its  carvings,  as  also  the  name  FQi,  is 
not  improbably  of  Buddhist  origin,  subsequently  modified  by  the  Hindds. 

Of  the  forts  in  the  district  the  two  principal — ^Batanpdr  and  Itiphi — ^have 
p  already   been  alluded  to.     They  are  the  most 

ancient  and  the  most  imposing  structures.  The 
great  majority  of  the  minor  forts  consist  simply  of  a  high  earth  embankment 
surrounded  by  a  ditch,  supplying  a  ready  protection  at  a  time  when  the  country 
was  overrun  by  bands  of  robbers,  who  plundered  the  people.  In  these  peaceful 
days,  when  men's  swords  are  turned  into  plough-shares,  these  formidable 
enclosures  are  no  longer  tended,  and  show  rents  and  gaps  indicating,  happily,  the 
desuetude  into  which  they  have  fallen.  There  is  some  stirring  legend  associated 
with  each  fort,  which  the  village  bard  recites  at  times  to  an  admiring  audience, 
belauding  perhaps  the  ancestor  of  some  landholder  who  is  present,  or  else 
verifying  the  omnipotent  character  of  some  local  god.  The  grand  want,  which 
these  forts  now  supply,  is  a  certain  amount  of  irrigation  from  their  deep  ditches 
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for  the  sngarcane  crop^  so  tliat^  when  situated  between  two  Tillages^  a  dispute 
the  settlement  department  had  often  to  settle  was  the  quantity  of  water  fairly 
apportionable  to  each* 

One  prominent  feature  remains  to  be  alluded  to^  and  that  is  the  great 

number  of  tanks  found  scattered  all  over  the 
*'  district.     All  but   newly-established    and  small 

villages  have  at  least  one  tank  ;  large  villages  have  five  or  six^  and  Batanpdr 
has;  within  its  boundaries,  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  settlement  statistics 
show  a  total  of  7,018  tanks,  and  although  these  include,  under  the  name  of 
tanks,  reservoirs  of  a  very  petty  kind,  yet  an  adequate  idea  may  be  formed 
from  these  figures  of  the  extent  to  which  tanks  have  been  constructed.  There 
is  perhaps  no  more  sacred  duty,  in  the  eyes  of  a  comfortable  landholder  than  to 
devote  his  surplus  to  the  digging  of  a  tank.  Then  follows  the  ceremony  of 
marriage,  when  the  Brdhmans  are  fed,  and  a  great  high  pole  is  placed  in  the 
centre ;  and  this  completed,  the  high  embankment  is  fringed  with  mango  trees. 
There  are  very  many  remarkably  picturesque  tanks  thus  lined  with  shade,  but 
none  containing  a  large  sheet  of  water.  In  fact  tanks  of  extravagant  dimen- 
sions were  beyond  the  means  of  the  people,  and  the  two  largest — Rdni  TaMo, 
of  Batanpdr,  and  the  tank  of  Jdnjgir — are  not  really  of  any  note,  except  by 
comparison  with  others  in  their  vicinity.  The  prevalence  of  tanks  has  placed 
w<^lls  at  a  discount,  and  until  within  the  last  three  years  they  were  in  the 
interior  absolutely  unknown.  Local  efibrt,  however,  having  been  unremitting  in 
promoting  their  construction,  there  are  now  several  hundred  wells,  but  so 
inveterate  are  the  proclivities  engendered  by  habit,  that  though  demonstrably  the 
weU-water  is  purer,  the  people  stick  to  their  tanks,  and  declare  that,  though  the 
water  may  be  muddy  from  the  wallowing  of  cattle,  it  is,  all  the  same,  sweet 
and  palatable. 

The  annals  of  Bildspur  go  back  to  a  very  early  age,  and  are  connected 
S  II  — H'  /  ^^*^  *^®  history  of  the   Haihai  Bansf  kings  of 

Anti  "t°^  f  R  ta  "'^    'i        Mandla,    Ldnji,    and    Batanpdr.      The     earliest 
qui  y  o  npur  ami  y.      recorded  prince  of  the  Batanpdr  or  Chhattfagarh 

line  was  Mdrta  Dhvaja,  whose  fabled  adventures  with  Krishna  are  related  in 
the  Jaimini  Pardna  (Jaiminiya  Aswamedha).  The  story  runs  that  Eaishna, 
disguised  as  a  Brdhman,  asked  half  of  Murta  DhvajVs  body  to  test  his  faith. 
Mdrta  Dhvaja  consented  to  be  sawn  in  two ;  but  when  the  operation  was  com- 
mencing, Krishna  revealed  himself,  and  showered  blessings  on  the  head  of  the 
devout  prince.  It  is  said  that,  in  consequence,  the  use  of  the  saw  was  entirely 
prohibited  in  the  Chhattfsgarh  country,  and  was  only  reintroduced  under  Mardth^ 
mle.  It  would  appear  then  that  fi:om  the  very  earliest  period  of  ascertainable 
history  until  the  advent  of  the  Mardthds  in  the  eighteenth  century  this  Haihai 
Bansi  dynasty  ruled  over  Chhattisgarh.  The  traces  of  their  rule  are  found  in 
tanks  and  temples  scattered  over  the  country,  in  the  ruins  of  many  edifices  at 
their  capital,  Batanpdr,  and  in  all  the  traditions  of  the  people.  But  unfortunately 
no  local  annals  exist  of  these  princes,  from  which  could  be  compiled  anything 
hke  a  detailed  history.  The  only  sources  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  are  to  be 
found  in  disconnected  old  documents,  many  of  them  worn  and  tattered,  in  the 
possession  of  Bewd  Bdm  Kdyath  and  Durgd  Datt  Shdstrf,  the  descendants,  re- 
spectively, of  a  former  df  wdn  and  priest  of  the  family,  and  also  in  various  Sanskrit 
inscriptions,  which  have  been  written  on  tablets  from  time  to  time  in  different 
temples.  The  information  thus  obtained,  though  meagre  and  incomplete,  has 
been  thrown  into  a  narrative  form  as  continuous  as  the  materials  available 
admitted. 
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The  Ghliatt{9garh  rijis  ruled  ori^nally  oyer  tliirty-six  forts,  and  thus  the 
^vv  ^      i_       •  •     #  tract  came  to  be  called  Chhattisffarh.  or  the  coun- 

Chhattisgarh-onginofaame.      try  of  thirty-six  forts.     The  thirty-six  forts  were  as 

follows,  and  are  arranged  with  reference  to  the  subsequent  distribution,  render- 
ing them  subordinate  to  the  senior  and  junior  branches  of  the  family^  ruling 
respectively  at  Batanpdr  and  B4ipdr : — 


1.  Batanpdr* 

2.  M&rd. 

3.  Bijdpdr. 

4.  Kharod. 

5.  Kotgarh* 

6.  Naw^garh. 

7.  Sontl. 

8.  Okhar. 

9.  Pandarbh^t^ 

10.  Simdrit 

11.  Madanpdr  (Ch&mp^  zamfndfrQ. 

12.  L^hd. 

13.  Kosgdi  (Chhdri  zaminddri). 

14.  Kendd. 

15.  Mdtfn. 

16.  Uprord. 

17.  Kandri  (Pendrd). 

18.  Earkatf. 


1.  Rdfpdr. 

2.  Pdtan. 

3.  Simgd. 

4.  Sringdrpor. 

5.  Laun. 

6.  Amfrd. 

7.  Drdg. 

8.  Sdrdd. 

9.  Sirsd. 

10.  Mohdf. 

11.  EhaldrL 

12.  Sirpdr. 

13.  Finffeswar. 

14.  Rdjim. 

15.  Singangarh. 

16.  Sdarmdr. 

17.  Tengndgarh. 

18.  EkJwdrd. 


In  all  36  forts. 

These  forts,  as  they  were  called,  were  in  reality  each  the  head-quarters  of 
a  tdluka,  comprising  a  number  of  villages,  and  held  spmetimes  "  kh&m"  at 
others  as  feudal  tenures  by  relations  or  influential  chiefs.  To  the  original 
divisions  additions  were  made  by  conquest,  so  that  in  Kalydn  Sahi's  time  a 
detail  is  given  in  his  papers  of  forty-eight  forts.  As  regards  the  eighteen 
old  Eatanpdr  divisions,  compared  with  the  present  district  of  Bildspdr,  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  first  eleven  are,  and  have  been  ever  since  Mardthd  rale, 
khdlsa  jurisdiction;  the  following  seven  were,  and  are  still  zaminddris ;  while 
the  eighteenth  division,  adjoining  the  Pendrd  chiefship  above  the  ghdts,  appears 
to  have  been  made  over  to  Rewd,  as  a  marriage  dowry  to  his  daughter,  by  Rija 
Dddd  Bdf  about  a.d.  1480.  Of  other  tracts  now  included  in  Bildspdr  it  would 
seem  that  Pandarid  and  Kawardd,  on  the  west,  were  wrested  from  the  (Jond 
dynasty  of  Mandla.  Korbd  was  taken  from  Sirgdja  by  Bahirsaht  Rajd  about  the 
year  a.d.  1520,  and  the  small  zaminddri  of  Bildigarh,  &c.,  south  of  the  Mahdnadi, 
together  with  the  khdlsa  tract  of  Kikardd  on  the  east,  from  Sambalpdr,  by 
Rdjd  Lachhman  Sahi  about  the  year  1580.  This  sufficiently  explains  the  present, 
as  compared  with  the  past  position  of  the  Batanpdr  half  of  the  Chhattlsgarh 
country. 


In  the  margin  is  given  a  list  of  the   rdjds  of  the  Haihai  Bansl  line  who 

are    supposed    to    have    reigned  'at.  Batanptlr. 
There  are  many  copies  of  this  list  extant,  but  the 
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oldest  that  has  been  seen  seems  to  have  been  written  in  the  sixteenth  century  in 

the  time  of 
Kaly^Sahf. 
Palpably  the 
detail  is  too 
complete  to 
be  reliable^ 
but  it  can 
safely  be  as- 
serted that 
the  list  is 
based  on 
fact;  that  it 
contains  the 
genealogical 
tree^cherish- 
ed     as     an 

heirloom 
by  the  fa- 
mily them- 
selves^ and 
that  where 
external  evi- 
dence^ such 
as  tem- 

ple tablets^ 
have  been 
available  to 
verify       its 

entries^ 
these    have 

fairly  stood  the  test  both  as  to  dates  and  names.     The  temple-slabs  in  which 

*  From  this  reign  downwards  the  dates  are  given  as  computed  by  Mr.  Chisholm,  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  rest  on  sufficient  authority  until  we  come  down  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

t  For  the  dates  from  Surdeva  asfar  as  Ratna  Sinhadeva  there  are  the  following  authorities  : — 

(1)  Amarkantak  inscription. — (Nagptir  Antiquarian  Society's  Journal  No.  2.)    This  gives 
the  following  list : — 

Prithvideva. 
Jajvalyadeva  (his  son). 
A  distant  relation  (no  name  given)  =  Somali&devi. 

Ratnadeva. 

I 

Ratnadeva  (his  grand-nephew)  Samvat  1041  =  984  a.d. 

(2)  Ratanpur  inscription. — Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal  for  1863,  p.  277*  gives  the 
following  list : — 

Jajaladeva. 

Ratnadeva. 

Prithvideva^*who,  by  computation  from  the  date  given  for  the  descendant  of  bis  con- 
temporary, in  the  family  whom  the  inscription  commemorates,  may  have  reigned  about  a.d. 950. 
N.B, — Other  inscriptions  and  lists  show  that  this  last  prince  was  also  called  Bir  Sinhadeva. 

(3)  The  Ratanpur  inscription  (mentioned  in  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xv.  p.  501)  is  said  to 
give  nine  kings,  but  the  inscription  cannot  at  present  be  traced,  and  the  only  king  mentioned  in 

12  CPG 


No. 

1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
23 
27 

Name  of  Baji. 

Probable 

period  of 

reign. 

No. 

1 

Name  of  B&jl 

Probable 

period  of 

reign. 

Murtadhvaja 

i 

1 

0 

n 

4) 
■*-> 

>     'xi 

s 

1 

< 

A.U. 

^  950  to  990 
J 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
3i 
35 
30 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

• 

Bhnp&l  Sinhadeva* ... 
Karmasendeva 

A.D. 

1088  to  1126 
1120  to  1156 
llSfi  to  1195 
1195  to  1225 
1225  to  1250 
1250  to  1293 
1293  to  1311 
1311  to  1333 
1333  to  1371 
1371  to  1407 
1407  to  1426 
1426  to  1514 
1514  to  1462 
1462  to  1487 
1467  to  1509 
1509  to  1536 
1536  to  1573 
1573  to  1581 
1581  to  1596 
1596  to  1607 
1607  to  1622 
1622  to  1635 
1635  to  1649 
1649  to  1675 
1675  to  1689 
1689  to  1712 
1712  to  1732 
1782  to  1746 

T&mradhvaja    

Ghitra      do 

Visva       do 

Chandra  do.      

Mabipal  do 

Bikram  Sen 

Bhansondeva    

Narsinhadeva  

Bhdsinhadova  

Pratiipsinhadeva 

Jaisinhadeva 

BbimscQ 

Dharmasinhadcva .  ... 
Jagann^  thsinhadeva. 
Birsinhadeva 

Knmars^on.     ,    ...... 

Kaniapal 

Kuarpal 

Kavalsinhadeva    

Sankarsahideva    

Mohansahf  deva     

Dad6sahideva  

Morpal 

MohanpaL 

Jojal  Deva.   

DovaptU 

Purshottamsahldeva  . 
Bahirsahideva 

Bb6pdl  

Bhumdeva 

Eal vanRR  hide va    

Lac'bhmansahideva. . . . 

Sankarsahideva    

M  iiknndsahideva 

Tribhuvausahtdova. . . . 
Ja^anohansahideva .... 
Adlisahideva     

K&mdcva  

Mohadeva  

Surdeva  t  

Prithvideva 

Brahmadeva 

Badradeva    

Banjitsahldeva 

Jdjaldcva  

Takhtsinhadeva    

Bajasinha 

Batnadeva    

Bir  Sinhadeva 

Batna  Sinhadeva... 

Sard&rsinhadeva 

Baghnndthsinha  

I 
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references  to  the  dynasty  are  given  are  those  at  Amarkantak,  Ratanpdr,  Kosgil, 
Malhdr,  and  Seorinardin.  Of  course  in  the  earlier  years,  where  we  should  Ime 
expected  to  find  several  blanks  and  find  none,  we  may  plausibly  presume  that 
the  Brdhmans  have  been  at  work,  and  have  successfully  supplied  each  hiatus 
with  a  lucky  name,  in  order  to  establish  in  favour  of  the  rdjds  an  unbroken  lunar 
origin ;  but  as  we '  come  to  more  recent  times,  the  detail  may  be  accepted  as 
historically  accurate,  and  altogether  the  list  itself  is  not  devoid  of  local 
interest. 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  earlier  rdjfo  that  the  very  vaguest  traditions 
_  .-      _,.^  exist.     Allusion  has  already  been  madetoM\i^ 

Traces  of  first  Rdj&s.  tadhvaja  and  Tdmradhvaja.   The  Ldphd  fort  already 

mentioned,  the  ruins  of  which  show  it  to  have  been  a  formidable  work,  is  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Mdrtadhvajain  the  early  days  of  Rdjput  ascendancy.  Then 
tradition  assigns  the  credit  of  having  first  established  a  town  at  Amarkantak  to 
Chandradhvaja,  while  the  fort  of  Ajmirgarh,  on  the  hill  of  that  name  near  Amar- 
kantak, where  a  partially  filled  tank  and  the  debris  of  former  buildings  are  still 
objects  of  interest,  is  attributed  to  Mohan  Pdla.  Again,  the  tenth  riji,  Kamapil, 
and  the  seventeenth  riji,  Bhimdeva,  have  each  a  large  tank  bearing  their  namesj 
viz.  at  Ratanpdr  and  a  village  called  Jdnjglr.  These  tanks  they  are  said  to 
have  excavated,  and  to  have  constructed  the  masonry  ghdts,  the  ruins  of  which 
alone  remain. 

It  was  on  the  accession  of  the  twentieth  r&j&,  Surdeva,  about  a.d.  749^  that 
«    ,  the   Chhattfsgarh  country  was  divided  into  two 

^  ^    '  sections.     Surdeva    remained  at    Batanpdr  and 

governed  the  northern  section,  while  his  younger  brother  Brahmadeva  moved 
to  R4lpdr  and  ruled  the  southern  section.  From  this  time  there  continaed 
permanently  the  rule  of  two  separate  rij&s  in  Chhattisgarh ;  for  although  after 
nine  generations  the  direct  line  from  Brahmadeva  became  extinct,  a  younger  son 
from  the  Ratanpdr  house  again  proceeded  to  Rii(pdr,  namely,  Devandth  Singh*  the 
son  of  Rdjd  Jaganndth  Sinhadeva,  about  the  year  a.d.  1360,  and  his  issue  con- 
tinued in  uninterrupted  possession  till  the  arrival  of  the  Mardthds.  This  division 
of  the  jurisdiction  under  the  sway  of  the  Haihai  Bans(s  did  not  affect  the  abso- 
lute supremacy  of  the  senior  branch  of  the  family,  which  remained  at  Ratanpdr, 
with  whom  the  final  authority  still  remained,  and  round  whom  all  the  traditional 
associations  centred. 


the  Asiatic  Researches  is  Prithvideva,  the  sixth  of  the  line.    The  ninth  king  is  shown  by  the 
inscription  to  have  reigned  in  915.    If  this  he  the  Saka  era  his  date  would  he  a.d.  993. 

(4)  The  R4jim  inscription  (Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xv.  p.  512)  is  much  defaced,  but  appt- 
rently  records  the  subjugation  of  a  king,  Ratnadeva,  and  the  marriftge  of  Jagat  Pala,  a  foreign 
conqueror,  to  the  daughter  of  Prithvideva,  hy  which  he  acquired  the  fort  of  Dur^a  (Dr6gl 
The  date  of  Jagat  P&la  may  be  either  Samvat  796  or  896,  and  if  the  king  referred  to  is  the  first 
Prithyideya,  the  Saka  era  would  agree  more  nearly,  with  the  other  dates  adopted,  than  the 
Vikram&ditya  Samvat.  The  second  Ratnadeva  appears  from  the  above  inscriptions  to  have 
reigned  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  tenth  century.  But  the  first  Ratnndeva,  as  we  know  from  the 
Amarkantak  inscription,  was  his  grand-uncle,  and  the  first  Prithvideva,  was  two  generations 
anterior  to  him  (Ratnadeva  I.),  so  that  as  Jagat  P4Ia  was  probably  the  contemporary  either  of 
Prithvideva  I.  or  of  J&valyadeva,  his  date  may  be  taken  as  796  Saka,  which  +  78  ^^  8/4  a.d., 
which  would  correspond  fairly  with  the  dates  computed  for  BCr  Sinhadeva  and  Ratna  Sinha- 
deva. But  there  are  so  many  transcripts  of  inscriptions  and  so  few  actual  inscriptions  extant,  or 
at  least  now  to  be  found,  that  the  list  of  kings  prior  to  the  sixteenth  century  can  only  he 
regarded  as  approximately  correct. — [£d.] 
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The  son  of  Surdeva  above  referred  to  was  Prithvldeva.     He  seems  to  have 
Prithvideya.  reigned  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  centnry.    As 

local  tradition  is  full  of  his  deeds,  we  may  conclude 
that  his  rule  was  a  successful  and  prosperous  one.  He  built  the  old  fort  of 
Ratanpdr  andthepalace,both  ofwhicnare  now  in  ruins.  The  Mahimdf  temple 
— ^the  most  ancient  building  of  the  kind  in  Batanpdr — ^was  originally  erected 
by  Prithvf deva,  though  subsequently  renewed  seven  centuries  later  by  Bahirsahf . 
In  the  sculptured  tablets  of  Malhir  and  Amarkantak,  the  virtues  of  this  riji  are 
sang  in  all  the  rhythmic  sweetness  of  Sanskrit  verse  :  thus,  he  was  brave  and 
skilfol  in  battle ;  a  terror  to  his  enemies ;  a  friend  to  his  people ;  generous  to  the 
learned,  and  himself  fond  of  learning.  But  beyond  this  wo  get  little  information 
of  any  kind* 

Following  Prithvideva  there  are  four  rajds,  Brahmadeva,  Rudradeva,*  Jdjal- 
n.k^.^^.  ♦^  Ti-*.:-  G-vr  deva,  and  Ratnadeva,  whose  names  are  recorded 

m  dinerent  temple-slabs  as  havmg  attamed  great 
honour,  and  who  are  represented  as  having  discharged  in  an  exemplary  manner 
their  duty  by  their  subjects.  It  would  be  occupymg  useless  space  to  give  a 
detail  of  the  tanks  and  temples  attributed  to  these  princes,  as  none  of  them  are 
of  a  sufficiently  marked  character  to  necessitate  description.  Of  their  mode  of 
government  no  mention  is  made  in  any  record,  and  all  through  there  is  a 
similar  silence  for  some  five  centuries  until  we  come  to  the  forty-third  raj4, 
Bahirsahf.  He  built  the  fort  of  Kosgdt,  in  the  Ghh6rf  zamfnddrf,  about  the  year 
A.I).  1520,  from  the  tablet  in  which  it  would  seem  that  there  was  during  this 
reign  a  Mohammadan  irruption  from  the  north,  which  the  riji  successfully 
resisted,  driving  back  the  invaders.  As  general  history,  however,  does  not 
show  that  any  Mohammadan  army  ever  visited  this  part  of  the  country,  the 
Pathos,  whom  Bahirsahf  defeated,  must  have  been  a  small  force  under  some 
needy  adventurer  in  search  of  plunder. 

It  is  not  till  the  reign  of  Kaly&n   Sahf  that  the  overpowering  influence 
Kfti  4   s^'  ^^    Mohammadan    sovereignty  extended   into   a 

'  ^       ''  region  so  land-locked  and  isolated  as  Chhattisgarh. 

Kalydu  Sabi  seems  to  have  reigned  between  the  years  a.d.  1536  and  1573. 
The  annual  crowd  of  pilgrims  who  flocked  from  the  Upper  Provinces  through 
Batanptir  to  Jagann^th  must  often  have  related  in  glowing  language  the  pomp 
and  splendour  of  the  Moghal  court  of  Delhi.  Whether  excited  by  curiosity^ 
or  impelled  by  fear  lest  his  kingdom  should  be  absorbed,  it  is  impossible  to 
decide,  but  Elalydn  Sahf  determined  on  proceeding  to  Delhi  and  having  audience 
of  the  great  Akbar.  He  made  over  the  management  of  his  country  to  his 
son  Lachhman  Sahf,  and,  accompanied  by  a  large  body  of  followers,  proceeded 
on  his  mission.  He  is  represented  as  having  been  absent  eight  years,  and  then 
returning  to  Batanpdr  laden  with  honours,  having  been  invested  with  the  full 
rights  of  raj&  and  a  high-sounding  title. 

One  of  the  revenue  books  of  the  Kaly&n  Sahf  period  is  still  extant,  and  contains 
17  4    ^   /I.    ,1.     •*  much  interesting  information  on  the  condition  of 

Extent  of  his  temtory.  Chhattisgarh  some  three   centuries    ago.     It  is 

mnch  to  be  regretted  that  more  books  of  this  kind  do  not  exist,  for  from  a 
careful  comparison  of  difierent  periods  we  should  have  been  able  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  gradual  changes  which  have  occurred.     It  would  seem  that  the 

*  Rudradeva  seems  to  have  been  merely  a  regent  — [Ed.] 
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Batanpdr  government,  at  the  time  indicated,  including  R^Ipdr,  comprised  forty- 
eight  '^  garhs'^  or  talukas,  yielding  a  revenue  of  6^  Idkhs  of  rupees,  and,  includ- 
ing "  s&yar,^^  or  transit  dues,  nine  l^khs  of  rupees,  which,  considering  the  relative 
value  of  money  in  those  early  days,  and  now,  indicates  a  large  share  of  prosperity. 
The  jurisdiction  of  Kaly&n  Sahi,  from  the  details  given,  extended  over  the  whole 
of  the  country  now  known  as  Chhattisgarh,  with  the  exception  of  Kawarda, 
Khairdgarh,  and  the  other  zam(nd£r{s  skirting  the  western  hills,  which  are  not 
mentioned,  and  evidently  must  at  the  time  have  belonged  to  the  Gond  dynasty  of 
Mandla.  But  in  addition  to  the  present  limits  of  Chhattisgarh  it  would  seem  to 
have  included  Korii,  Sirgdja,  and  other  parts  of  the  Chotd  Ndgpur  division, 

with  R&mgarh,  now  included  in  Mandla, 

6.  Sdranparh.         and  Linjl  of  Biligh&L     The  rijas  named 

8  H^lwh  ^^  *^®  margin  are  noted  as   subordinates, 

9.  Sakti.  ^^   rather  as  feudatories    of  the  Haihai 

10.  Chandrapur.      Bans!  house,  Which,  there  seems  no  doubt, 

exercised  paramount  authority  for  a  long 
series  of  years  over  this  thinly-populated,  but  extensive  eastern  tract  of  the 
present  Central  Provinces. 

The  army  maintained  by  Kalydn  Sahi  was  not 
His  anny.  of  a  formidable  character.     The  following  is  a  detail 

of  its  strength : — 

2,000  swordsmen. 
5,000  daggermen. 
3,600  matchlockmen. 
2,600  archers. 
1,000  sawdrs. 


1.  Sambalptir. 

2.  Patn4. 

3.  Khari4r. 

4.  Bastar. 

5.  Kharod. 


Total...  14,200  men. 

There  would  seem  also  to  have  been  maintained  an  establishment  of  115 
elephants.  Such  a  force  was  fully  adequate  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  order, 
and  considerably  greater  than  could  be  brought  together  by  any  of  the 
surrounding  chiefs.  As  for  external  enemies,  the  diflSculties  of  approach,  and 
the  comparative  remoteness  and  poverty  of  the  country,  made  an  invasion  in 
earlier  years  by  no  means  an  inviting  prospect,  and  subsequently  Kalyan  SahCs 
shrewdness  in  proceeding  to  Delhi,  and  his  acknowledgment  by  the  Emperor 
Akbar,  tended  to  prolong  for  years  the  rule  of  his  dynasty. 

On  the  death  of  Kalydn  Sahl  his  son  Lachhman  Sahi  succeeded,  but  there 

Lachhman  Sahi  to  Rfij  Singh.      ^^  ^^^^^P?  ^^  a  recordable  character  to  be  noted  in 

connection  with  his  rule.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  his  successors  for  several  generations  until  we  come  to  Takht  Singh  who  was 
rdji  between  a.d.  1675  and  1689.  He  built  a  rude  palace  at  Takhtpdr,  now  in 
ruins,  and  a  temple,  and  instituted  the  weekly  market  there,  which  is  still  an 
important  gathering.  Rdj  Singh,  his  son,  ruled  from  a.d.  1689  to  1712,  and 
built  a  new  palace  at  the  eastern  limit  of  Eatanpiir,  one  of  the  two-storied  walls 
of  which  now  alone  remains.  He  also  excavated  a  large  tank  in  front  of  this 
palace,  which  he  ornamented  with  masonry  steps,  and  a  portion  of  which  was 
enclosed  by  walls  for  the  convenience  of  the  ladies  of  the  household.  The  part 
of  Ratanpdr,  above  alluded  to  is  still  called  "  Rdjpdr,''  and  the  tank  "  MniU 
Taldo/^  The  tank  after  the  rains  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  well  worthy  a  visit> 
but  the  ruins  themselves  are  not  of  an  interesting  character. 
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Bdj  Singh  had  been  married  some  years  and  had  no  offspring.    His  nearest 

D   th   f  Ri  S*    h'  ^®^  ^^®  ^^  grand-nncle   Sarddr   Singh,  son   of 

^      ^     ^  Ranjit  Singh,  but  Rij  Singh  had  no  wish  that  ho 

(Sard^  Singh)  should  succeed  him,  and  so  he  took  counsel  of  his  Brdhman 
diwin,  a  hereditary  servant  of  the  family.  After  much  and  frequent  discussion 
the  sacred  books  were  appealed  to  as  authorising  a  special  procedure  under 
special  circumstances,  and  it  was  finally  resolved  that  a  Brahman,  selected  by 
the  diwdn,  should  visit  the  favourite  Bdnf.  In  due  time  a  son  was  born,  who 
was  named  Bishndth  Singh,  and  the  popular  rejoicings  knew  no  bounds.  Imme- 
diately Bishndth  Singh  grew  up  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Rdjd  of 
Rewa,  intermarriages  being  frequent  between  the  Rewd  and  Haihai  Bansi 
families.  Some  time  after  the  marriage  festivities  were  over  the  young  couple 
were  one  day  playing  together  a  game  of  chance.  In  the  course  of  their  play 
Bishndth  Singh  took  several  questionable  advantages  over  his  fair  opponent,  and 
sorely  tried  her  temper  by  defeating  her  game  after  game.  At  last  she  made 
the  discovery  that  the  play  on  his  part  had  been  false,  and  is  represented  as 
rising  and  saying,  half  in  jest  and  half  in  scorn,  "  Of  course  I  should  expect  to 
be  overreached,  for  are  you  not  a  Brdhman  and  no  Rdjput  V^  Taunted  thus 
with  his  birth,  of  which  he  had  already  heard  whispers,  he  went  out  and 
stabbed  himself. 

No  sooner  was  Rdj  Singh  informed  of  what  had  happened  than  he  resolved 

T\  ^    ^'       r  T^'  /    n^  ic         to  have  revenue  on  his  diwdn,  throuffh  whose 
Destruction  of  Diw&a  P6ra.  -,  ^  j.i_ii»r-i. 

imprudence,  or  worse,  the  shame   ot   nis   house 

had  been  circulated  abroad.     The  ^^  Diwdn  Pdrd,^'  or  in  English  phraseology 

"  Minister  Square,"  of  Ratanpdr  was  at  the  time  in  question  an  imposing  part  of 

the  town.     Here  lived  the  diwdn,  and  congregated  round  him  were  a  crowd  of 

relations,  who,  however  distantly  connected,  had  in  eastern  fashion  come  together 

near  the  fortunate  representative  of  the  family.    The   rdjd  blew  down  with  his 

guns  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  town,  and  involved  in  one  common  disaster 

every  member  of  the  small  community,  numbering,  it  is  said,  over  four  hundred 

men,  women,  and  children.     At  the  same  time  were  destroyed  most  of  the 

papers  and  records  appertaining  to  the  dynasty,  which  would  have  been   so 

useful  in  later  days. 

Subsequent  to  these  transactions  it  was  generally  understood  that  Mohan 

o  ires    J'    o-    1.  Siuffh,  of  the  Rdfpdr  house,  had  been  selected  by 

Succession  of  Sardar  Singh.  t>/'ci't_  i.-  hit  x.        c-      x.   • 

^  Rdj  Singh,  as  his  successor.       Mohan   Singh  is 

represented  as  ayoung  man  of  much  physical  strength  and  considerable  personal 

attractions.     He  frequently  remained  for  months  with  Rdj  Singh,  who  openly 

exhibited  the  greatest  attachment  for  the  young  man.     The  death  of  Rdj  Singh, 

however,  was  somewhat  sudden,  and  circumstances  prevented  his  carrying  out 

whatever  wishes  he  may  have  entertained  regarding  Mohan  Singh.     A  fall  from 

his  horse  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death.     He  sent  for  Mohan  Singh  and 

also  for  his  two  grand-uncles,  Sarddr  Singh  and  Raghundth  Singh.     There  was 

some  delay  in  Mohan  Singh's  arrival,  as  he  was  absent  at  the  time  on  a  shooting 

expedition.     Meanwhile  the  rdjd  was  sinking  fast,  so  he  took  the  "pagrjf"  and 

put  it  on  the  head  of  Sarddr  Singh,  thus  acknowledging  him  as  his  successor. 

In  a  few  days  Mohan  Singh  arrived,  and  found  Sarddr  Singh  duly  installed.     He 

was  greatly  enraged  at  being    thus  superseded,  and  in  leaving  said  that  he 

would  yet  return  and  assume  the  government.     Sarddr  Singh,  however,  ruled 

quietly  for  twenty  years,  and  having  no  son,  was  succeeded  in  a.d.  1732  by  his 

brother  Raghundth   Singh,  a  man   already  over  sixty,   and   quite   unable  to 
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encounter  with  a  bold  front  the  trials  and  difficulties  which  were  shortly  to 
oTertake  his  country. 

At  the  close  of  1740^  when  Baghun&th  Singh  had  been  some  three  years  on 
-nj^TT-v-n  £  ji  -X-  *h©  throne,  occurred  the  invasion  of  Chh^fecrarh 
End  of  Haihu  Bans!  dynasly.       ^^  ^^^  Mardthi  general  Bhiskar  Pant.     At  this 

time  Baghun^th  Singh  was  bowed  down  with  a  heavy  sorrow.  He  bad  lost  his 
only  son,  and  had  ceased  for  nearly  a  year  to  take  any  interest  in  his  govern- 
ment. A  feeble  man  at  best,  but  now  worn  out  with  years  and  afflicted  in 
mind,  he  made  no  effort  to  defend  his  ''  rij"  but  waited  in  the  calmness  of 
despair  till  Bh&skar  Pant  had  reached  his  capital.  Even  then  there  was  no 
attempt  at  resistance.  Bh^kar  Pant  brought  his  guns  to  play  on  the  fort, 
and  a  part  of  the  palace  was  soon  in  ruins.  At  this  juncture  one  of  the 
B&nfs  mounted  the  parapet  and  exhibited  a  flag  of  truce.  The  gates  were  then 
opened^  and  the  invading  army  entered  and  took  possession.  In  this  inglorious 
manner  ended  the  rule  of  the  Haihai  Bansf  dynasty,  which,  from  a  period  lost 
in  the  hazy  mists  of  tradition,  had  governed  Ghhattfsgarh,  and  now  at  the  very 
first  summons,  and  without  a  struggle,  yielded  up  its  heritage.  No  struggle, 
however  bitter,  could  have  altered  results,  but  history  almost  requires  that  the 
last  of  a  long  line  of  r&j&s  should  die  sword  in  hand  defending  his  country,  and 
leave  in  the  memory  of  posterity  a  noble  example  of  patriotism  and  courage. 
If,  at  the  time,  the  whole  resources  of  Chhattfsgarh  and  Sambalptir  had  b^n 
exercised  by  one  central  authority,  the  Mardth^s  might  have  encountered  a 
really  formidable  opposition.  But  as  it  was,  there  was  no  central  authority 
possessing  any  vigour,  and  the  Haihai  Bansfs  merely  stood  at  the  head  of  a 
number  of  petty  t&j&q  and  chiefs,  each  of  whom  was  to  a  large  extent  indepen- 
dent, and  among  whom  the  whole  country  was  divided.  It  was  an  essentiallj 
weak  system,  adapted  for  a  peaceful  state  of  society  alone,  and  must  have 
fallen  long  previously  had  any  well-organised  foreign  invasion  ever  been 
attempted.  When  the  Mardth&s  came,  they  marched  through  the  whole  country 
without  any  opposition,  and  having  substituted  their  oyyn  authority  for  that  of 
the  Haihai  Bansf  r&jds,  they  demanded,  and  obtained,  the  allegiance  of  all  the 
surrounding  states. 

Bhdskar  Pant,  having  reduced  Ratanpdr,  left  a  small  garrison  in  it  and 

«   *     xi       ^T>    v    /*i.o-    u      marched  for  Outtack.     A  fine  of  a  Idkh  of  rupees 

Restoration  of  Raehunath  Singh.  x-       j       t»     •       u  j       xi.    i,  . 

^  ^        IS  mentioned  as  having  been  imposed  on  the  town, 

and  all  that  remained  in  the  treasury  was  appropriated.     The  army  is  said  to 

have  consisted  of  40,000  men,  chiefly  horse,  who   pillaged  the   country  in  all 

directions.    No  violence,  however,  was  done  to  Baghundth  Singh,  who  in  fact  was 

permitted  to  carry  on  the  government  in  the  name  of  the  Bhon&I&s. 

Previous  mention  has  been  made  of  Mohan  Singh,  who  lefb  Batanptlr 
S        d  d  b   M  han  S'    h  disgusted,   when,   in  a.d.    1 712,    Sarddr    Singh 

uccec  e  y  o  mg  .  succeeded  Rdj  Singh,  and  threatened  to  return 
and  assume  the  government.  His  efforts  to  raise  a  party  in  his  favour,  strong 
enough  to  create  a  local  revolution,  proving  fruitless,  he  left  for  Ndgptir  and 
finally  joined  Baghojf.  He  became  a  favourite  with  this  prince,  was  made  a 
BhonsM,  and  accompanied  Baghojf  in  his  expedition  against  Bengal.  In  a.d.  1745, 
when  Baghoji  returned  from  Bengal,  he  crossed  from  Bew^  to  Ratanpur,  and 
finding  that  Ba^hundth  Singh,  the  late  T&j&,  whom  his  general,  Bhdskar  Pant, 
had  maintained  m  authority  in  Ghhattisgarh,  was  dead,  he  installed  Mohan 
Singh  as  r&ji,   and  then   proceeded  with  his  army  through   Chhatt(sgarh  to 
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N&gpdr.  Mohan  Singh  seems  to  haye  ruled  in  Ghhattis^arh  till  a.d.  1 758^  when, 
after  the  death  of  Baghoji^  his  younger  son  BimbdjT  had  the  Ghhattlsgarb 
country  made  oyer  to  him.  No  sooner  did  this  intelligence  reach  Mohan  Singh 
than  he  prepared  to  oppose  Bimbajf's  progress.  He  was  taken  suddenly  ill, 
howeyer^  and  died  at  B^ipdr,  where  he  had  collected  a  force^  and  thus  Bimb&ji 
assumed  the  goyemment  without  disturbance. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  the  Haihai  Bansf  dynasty  it  may  be  noted 

n__  '       jf  n  '      that    the   only   suryiying  representatiye   of  the 

his.  '^P"^"^*""^^  ""^  °""    family  is  now  a  pensioner  of  the  British  goyem- 

ment — ^a  quiet^  simple-minded  Rdjput,  with  no  indi- 
cation of  a  distinguished  ancestry.  He  represents  the  junior  or  B^fpdr  branch 
of  the  family^  the  elder  or  Batanpdr  branch  being  absolutely  extinct.  It  has 
sometimes  been  suggested  that  these  Haihai  Bansis  might  really  haye  been  abori- 
ginal '^  Kanwars^'  (a  race  somewhat  numerous  and  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the 
country)^  and  not  R^jputs^  being  raised  only  to  the  latter  dignity  by  the  fertile 
ingenuity  of  the  Brdhmans  after  the  country  was  settled^  and  their  power  estab- 
lished. It  is  possible  of  course^  but  the  fact  of  intermarriage  with  Bewd  and 
other  R&jpnt  houses  already  alluded  to  renders  it  improbable,  as  also  the  fact 
that  none  of  the  '^  Kanwar''  zamfnddris  haye  any  tradition  allying  them  to  the 
reigning  house,  which,  if  a  common  origin,  howeyer  remote,  had  existed,  they 
would  certainly  haye  claimed.  On  the  whole,  the  Haihai  Bansi  rulers  may  be 
regarded  as  yeritable  Bdjputs. 

Bimbdjf  Bhonsld  ruled  at  Batanptir  from  about  a.d.  1758  till  his  death  in 

-,.   -..,  -,,      ,.  A.D.  1787.    Though  generally  regarded  as  subor- 

Bimbfcjl  B honslft.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  j^^^  ^^  ^j^^  Bhonslfe  at  Ndgpdr,  he 

was  yirtually  to  a  large  extent  independent.  In  alluding  to  the  respectiye 
position  of  the  elder  and  younger  brothers  in  the  Nigpdr  famfly.  Sir  R.  Jenkins  * 
states  "  that  the  elder  brother  as  t&j&  or  soyereign  had  a  right  to  the  allegiance  of 
''  the  others,  and  to  certain  military  seryices  on  account  of  their  fiefs  or  appanages. 
"  But  the  latter  managed  their  country  entirely,  and  they  had  their  separate 
"  courts,  households,  ministers,  and  armies,  subject  to  no  interference  whateyer  on 
"  the  part  of  the  rijL"  This,  then,  was  the  position  of  Bimb^jf.  He  stepped 
into  tiie  place  of  the  old  r&jia  of  Chhattisgarh,  maintained  a  regular  court 
at  Batanpdr,  surrounded  himself  with  a  considerable  Mardthd  following,  and 
with  their  assistance  maintained  his  authority.  In  the  earlier  years  of  his 
reign  he  was  yery  oppressiye,  but  as  time  passed  on  he  more  and  more 
identified  himself  with  his  people,  and  has  left  a  memory  fairly  popular  and 
respected. 

He  was  succeeded  (a.d.  1788)  by  Vyankoji,  a  younger  brother  of  Bijd  Rag- 

xr     t    e     ji  A,      jc  T>iC'  hojlll.  of  Ndgpdr.    Vyankojf  thouffh  he  paid  two 

VTankoii  and  A'nandi  Bai.  •'.r  a   '  -a     x    niA.  xi.^        i.      ^j  x 

^       ^  or  three   nying  yists  to  Lhhattisgarh,  and  went 

through  it  in  1811  to  Benares,  where  he  died,  neyer  entered  regularly  on  the 
goyemment,  being  too  much  mixed  up  with  the  more  important  politics  of 
N&optir.  A  sdba  was  posted  to  Ratanptlr,  but  all  authority  centred  in  A'nandf 
B&i,  the  widow  of  Bimb^jf,  one  of  those  strong-minded  able  women  not  un- 
common in  Indian  history.  It  is  to  her  that  allusion  is  made  by  Sir  R.  Jenkins 
in  his  report,  page  80,  when  he  says,  "  The  only  disturbances  which  existed  in 
'*  the  country  were  caused  by  the  widow  of  Bimbiji  in  Chhattlsgarh.*'     These 

*  Report  on  Nigptir  Territories,  p.  99.    Edition  N^tir  Antiquarian  Soeiety* 
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disturbances  were  of  a  very  insignificant  character,  and  consisted  in  the  repulse 
of  the  first  sdba,  who  was  ordered  by  Vyankoji  to  assume  the  government  on  the 
death  of  Bimbdji.  The  troops  of  the  latter  supported  the  cause  of  his  widow.  A 
compromise,  however,  was  efiected.  It  was  decided  that  the  government  should 
be  carried  on  in  the  name  of  Vyankoji,  who  should  be  represented  by  a  suba  ou 
the  spot,  but  that  the  sdba  should  be  bound  to  obey  all  orders  of  A'nandi  Bdl, 
who  should  be  consulted  on  all  the  details  of  the  government.  Practically, 
A'nandi  Bdl  wielded  all  authority  until  her  death  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century. 

From  this  period  up  to  a.d.  1818,  when  A'pd  Sdhib  was  deposed,  and  the 
^,,  administration  of  the  Ndgpdr  country,  during  the 

^  ■  minority  of  the  last  Raghojf,  was  assumed  by  the 

British  government,  the  Ohhattfsgarh  province  was  governed  by  a  succession  of 
sdbas,  who  exercised  in  all  departments  a  very  extensive  authority.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  sdba  was   Ratanpdr,  the  old  seat  of  government,  and  he  was 

1  Y'Hh  1  D"  k  assisted  in  the  interior  by  sub-collectors  called 

2  Kurd  Pant.  kamdvisdars.     A  detail  of  the  Ratanpdr    subas, 

3.  Keshava  Pant.  immediately  preceding  our  assuming  charge  of  the 

4.  Bhik  Bhdu.  country,   is    given   in   the   margin.     They  were 

5.  Sakhardm  Bdpd.  subject  to  very  little,  if  anv,  control,  and  as  long 

6.  Yadava  Rao  Diwdkar.  ^  ^j^^y  ^^^^  maintained  in  power  by  the^central 

authority  at  Ndgpdr,  most  of  them  were  very  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means 
pursued  to  become  rich.  They  were  almost  driven  to  this  course  by  the  know- 
ledge that  their  position  would  certainly  be  short-lived,  and  that  they  must 
inevitably,  within  a  short  interval,  be  superseded  by  some  new  favourite.  The 
tradition  still  survives  of  this  early  sdba  government  being  a  period  when  a  system 
of  universal  "  loot "  was  a  recognised  state  policy,  and  Colonel  Agnew,  a  most 
reliable  authority,  writing  of  the  administration  of  the  country  at  the  time, 
describes  *  it  as  presenting  *'  one  uniform  scene  of  plunder  and  oppression, 
'^  uninfluenced  by  any  consideration  but  that  of  collecting,  by  whatever  means, 
**  the  largest  amount  possible  .^^  One  of  the  last  of  the  subas,  Sakhdrdm  Bapu, 
was  shot  by  a  resident  of  Ratanpdr.  He  had  under  false  pretences  promised 
to  raise  the  man  to  a  position  of  independence  and  dignity  as  a  large  landed 
proprietor,  and  thus  deliberately  robbed  him  of  a  considerable  fortune. 

It  was  in  supersession  of  a  government  such  as  described,  where  power  was 

«  .,.  ,        ,    ^     ^  only    wielded  as  an  instrument  of  violence  and 

Bntish  protectorate.  "^        .         xt-j.-  loioxi.  x  ^. 

*  oppression,  that  m  a.d.   1818  the  country  came 

under  the  superintendence  of  British  officers.     The  change  under  any  circum- 

Btances  would  have  been  a  welcome  one,  but,  as  it  happened,  the  chief  authority 

in  Ohhattfsgarh  was  entrusted  to  an  officer  whose    special  qualifications  were 

such  as  to  win  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  whole  community.     Colonel  Agnew, 

who  presided  for  many  years  at  Rdipdr  as  superintendent  of  Chhattfsgarh,  still 

lives  as  a  household  word  in  the  memory  of  the  people,  and  will  probably  continue, 

so  long  as  British  rule  lasts,  to  represent  to  the  minds  of  all  classes  the  highest 

English  ideal  which  their  traditions  supply.     His  praises  are  sung  alike  by  the 

largest  zamindar  and  the  poorest  peasant,  and  there  is  no  corner  so  remote 

where  "  Agnew  Sdhib"  will  not  be  affectionately  mentioned  if  any  inquiries  are 

made  into  the  former  history  of  the  province.     There  could  be  no  higher  tribute 

*  Report  on  Ndgp^r,  by  Sir  R.  Jenkins,  p.  149,  Edition  N^dr  Antiquarian  Society. 
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to  the  jastdce^  moderation^  and  wisdom  of  the  first  representative  of  British  rule 
in  these  eastern  districts,  than  the  respectful  gratitude  with  which  his  name  is 
still  remembered  after  the  changes  and  trials  of  forty  years. 

It  was  Colonel  Agnew  (after  the  death  of  Mr.  Edmonds,  who  had  first 
Chan      f    ste  taken  charge  of  the  district)  who  removed  the 

^     ^  head-quarters  of  Chhattisgarh  from  Ratanpilr  to 

R^fpdr,  as  being  a  more  important  and  central  position,  and  from  that  time 
Batanpdr  has  ceased  to  be  of  any  administrative  importance.  Within  the 
present  limits  of  this  district  there  were  three  kamdvisddrs  stationed,  namely, 
one  at  Batanpdr  for  the  central,  one  at  Naw^garh  for  the  western,  and  one  at 
Kharod  for  the  eastern  tdlukas.  These  kam^visd^rs  exercised  very  much  the 
same  authority  as  tahsfld&rs  under  our  system,  and  though  their  main  duty 
was  connected  with  the  settlement  of  the  government  demand,  and  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  revenue,  they  also  exercised  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  There 
were  altogether  in  Chhattisgarh  eight  kamdvisd^rs  acting  under  the  orders  of 
the  superintendent.  Colonel  Agnew,  whose  position  was  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  of  a  commissioner  of  division.  Administrative  details  largely  devolved 
on  the  par^na  official,  acting  under  the  general  control  of  the  British  superin- 
tendent. Violence  and  oppression  ceased  to  exist,  while  method  and  order 
characterised  every  branch  of  the  administration.  It  is  indeed  from  the  period 
of  the  British  protectorate  in  a.d.  1818  that  prosperity  has  revisited  Chhattis- 
garh. In  the  time  of  its  ancient  r^jis,  who  were  bound  to  the  people  by  ties 
of  tradition  and  sympathy,  there  was  an  extent  of  peace,  comfort,  and  happiness 
sadly  in  contrast  with  the  evil  days  which  foUowed  the  wave  of  Mar^thd 
conquest.  Here  was  an  irruption  of  soldiers,  flushed  with  victory,  among  a  people 
whose  past  history  had  been  singularly  free  from  "  wars  and  rumours  of  wars," 
thus  creating  a  community  markedly  timid  and  unwarlike-  As  a  natural  result 
they  were  trodden  down  unmercifully,  and  their  country  robbed  and  desolated. 
To  reaUse  what  the  country  must  have  sufiered  between  a.  d.  1740  and  1818, 
we  have  to  remember  that  not  only  was  a  considerable  Mardthd  force  perma- 
nently maintained  in  Chhattisgarh,  but  that  large  armies  were  often  traversing 
the  country,  not  only  living  on  the  people,  but  literally  fleecing  them.  Then 
there  were  the  raids  of  the  Pindhdris,  whose  depredations  were  connived  at  by 
the  Bhonsli  government,  and  a  regular  black  mail  accepted  by  the  rdji  or  his 
officials  from  the  booty  acquired  in  pillaging  the  people.  Add  to  all  this  the 
exactions  and  oppressions  of  the  MarSthi  siibas,  already  referred  to,  who 
exercised  the  chief  civil  authority,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  during 
the  half  century  which  immediately  followed  the  Mar^thi  conquest  the  country 
materially  retrograded,  and  tracts  relapsed  into  waste  which  had  formerly  been 
reclaimed  and  cultivated. 

The  British  protectorate  continued  from  a.d.  1818  till  1830.     During  the 

n^      .   XT  ^-        1  greater  portion  of  this  period  Colonel  Affuew  conti- 

Retaro  to  Native  rule.  j  -iji-ci  ^    iooAi.-n  i  oc/< 

nued  as  supermtendent.     From  a.d.  looO  till  1854 

the  country  remained  under  Native  administration.  The  revenue  system  seems 
to  have  continued  much  the  same  as  during  the  British  protectorate,  the  post  of 
superintendent  being  occupied  by  a  Mardth^  suba.  During  these  twenty-four 
years  Chhattisgarh  was  governed  by  silbas,  who  resided  at  Baipiir,  and  subor- 
dinate to  whom  were  kamivisdirs  or  sub -collectors  in  each  pargana  or  cluster 
of  tfflukas.  The  time  had  passed  when  violence  and  oppression  could  be  recog- 
nised as  fixed  principles  by  those  in  power,  for  all  protests  against  the  action  of 
the  local  sdbas,  if  thrown  out  by  the  r&ja  himself,  were  almost  invariably  carried 
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to  the  British  Resident  at  Ndgpiir,  whose  simple  edict  was  nsually  sufficient 
to  redress  any  glaring  wrong.  Judging  by  the  tone  of  the  people  in  talking  of 
these  days^  they  seem  to  have  been  fairly  contented  and  prosperous^  and 
although  there  were  doubtless  many  individual  sufferers  from  occasional  acts  of 
injustice  on  the  part  of  native  officials,  yet  such  cases  are  not  entirely  unknown 
even  under  more  civilised  systems.  Li  this  district  the  people  were  very  remote 
from  the  central  authority ;  they  were  not  inundated  by  a  swarm  of  unprincipled 
subordinates,  and  so  little  was  really  known  of  them  and  their  country,  that 
practically  the  masses  were  little  interfered  with.  On  the  whole  then,  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  the  interval  of  Native  government,  as  controlled  by  the  British 
Resident,  seems  to  have  been  a  period  of  slow  but  steady  progress. 

On  the  lapse  of  the  Ndgpdr  province  to  the  British  govenunent  in  1854, 
......  Chhattisgarh  was  formed  into  a  separate  deputy 

Administration  since  annewtion.     commissionership   with   head-quarters  at  iwfpdr. 

After  some  years'  experience  the  charge  was  fonnd  too  heavy  for  one  officer, 
and  finally,  in  1861,  Bildspdr  was  constituted  a  separate  district,  and,  including 
the  additions  subsequently  made,  comprises  the  northern  section  of  the  Chhattfs- 
garh  country.  Within  the  jurisdiction  are  included,  as  mentioned  before,  three 
sub-collecterates,  thirteen  zamfnddrf  estates,  and  two  feudateryships.  With 
the  exception  of  the  two  small  tdluksus  of  Bhutyd  and  Sarsud,  now  forming  a 
part  of  the  eastern  pargana  of  Seorfnar^,  and  the  feudatoryship  of  Saktf  trans- 
ferred from  Sambalpdr,  the  district  consists  of  tracts  separated  from  Rdfpdr, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  extensive  area  thus  transferred,  still  remains  the 
largest  district  in  the  Central  Provinces. 

In  a  period  less  than  three  years  after  the  introduction  of  British  rule  the 
S    'kh'       tbrcAk  Mutiny   broke  out,  and  its  disturbing  influences 

extended  to  Chhattfsgarh.  A  section  of  the  small 
military  force  at  Rdfptir  was  mutinous  and  insubordinate,  and  it  was  only  by 
the  timely  and  vigorous  action  of  Major  Elliot  and  Captain  Smith  that  an  open 
outbreak  was  prevented.  The  central  authority  being  thus  preserved,  no  local 
disturbances  occurred  except  at  Sondkhdn,  a  hilly  estate  at  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  Bildspdr  district,  the  zamfnddr  of  which,  having  been  pre- 
viously confined,  on  a  charge  of  dacoity  with  murder,  in  the  Rdfpdr  jail,  effected 
his  escape,  and  returning  to  his  fastnesses,  openly  defied  authority.  He  was  of 
course  supported  by  his  own  immediate  followers,  but  neither  the  surrounding 
chiefs  nor  people  were  attracted  to  his  standard.  His  small  estate  was  wild, 
remote,  and  diflBcult  of  access,  and  if  the  spirit  of  disaffection  had  spread,  the 
nature  of  the  country  might  have  necessitated  harassing  military  operations. 
Captain  Smith,  however,  at  once  proceeded  to  the  spot  with  a  small  force,  and 
the  zamfnddr,  Ndrdyan  Singh,  finding  resistance  hopeless,  unconditionally 
surrendered.  He  was  tried  and  executed,  his  zamfnddr!  at  the  same  time  bein^ 
confiscated,  and  this  necessary  example  effectually  prevented  opposition  every- 
where. After  his  capture  the  villages  on  his  estate  were  speedily  deserted,  and 
the  whole  tract  became  waste.  It  is  still  in  the  main  a  great  wilderness,  and 
has  consequently  been  reserved  as  a  government  waste,  though  the  best  part  of 
the  estate — ^16,000  acres — has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Meik,  an  English  gentle- 
man. Thus  the  insignificant  rebellion  of  a  petty  chief  may  be  the  means  of 
attracting  English  capital  to  what  seems  prima  facie  a  very  unpromising  field, 
and  confer  on  the  country  a  most  unlooked-for  benefit.  The  surviving  descen- 
dants of  Nardyan  Singh  now  hold  land  in  the  adjacent  zamfndarfs. 
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The  census  statistics  show  the  population  as 
follows : — 

Males,  Females. 

Adults 211,128  Adults 215,191 

Under  14  years  ...188,378  Under  14  years  ...165,806 


899,506        Total 780,503 

Principal  Castes. 


380,997 


Hindus. 

Chamitfs 

Pankas  

Ahirs  or  Rduts 

Telis 

Kurmis  

Mills 

BrihmanB 

Bairns 

R^JP^^ 

Bani^    

Other  Hindd  Castes 
Total 


No.  of 
Population. 


Percent- 
age of 
each 
Caste. 


164,388 
72,972 
66,574 
51,679 
39,843 
25,145 
17,167 
11,092 
10,702 
4,873 

133,833 


598,268 


21 
9 
8 
7 
5 
3 
2 
1 
1 

•  • 

17 


Aborigines. 


Gonds    . 
Kanwars 


Bhumids    

Binjwdrs    

Dhanw£rs  

Other  Aborigines 


Total 
Mohammadans 


Total 


Grand  total 780,503 


No.  of 
Population. 


120,159 
30,436 
2,264 
7,009 
3,988 
9,338 


173,194 


9,041 


182,235 


Percent 
age  of- 
each 
Caste. 


} 


15 
4 

1 

i 
1 


1 


The  total  area  of  the  district  is  8,800  square  miles,  so  that  with  a  popula- 
J    diatrih  ti  *^^^  ^^  780,503  souls  the  rate  per  square  mile  is 

88  persons.  This,howeyer9i6  one  of  those  general 
deductions  from  statistics  on  which  no  conclusions  can  be  based.  Viewed  in 
the  abstract,  these  figures  indicate  that  the  district  is  miserably  underpopulated, 
bat  this  is  only  true  of  the  hilly  tracts  which  enclose  the  plain  on  tlu*ee  sides. 
The  level  country  is  as  densely  peopled  as  any  other  district  of  the  Central 
Provinces.  In  order  therefore  to  arrive  at  any  clear  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
it  is  necessaiy  to  deal  separately  with  the  hilly  and  plain  tracts.  This  will  be 
effectually  done  by  showing  the  figures  for  khflsa  and  zamfnd&rf  areas  apart. 
The  khiilsa  parganas,  or  tracts  which  have  come  under  regular  settlement  with 
proprietors,  viU^ge  by  village,  cover  an  area  of  3,000  square  miles,  and  contain 
a  population  of  530,541  persons.  Here  there  are  1 78  persons  to  each  square 
mile— an  average  as  high  as  exists  in  the  rich  Narbadd  valley.  The  above  too 
is  a  general  average,  while  at  special  points,  of  course,  the  population  is 
much  more  dense.  In  the  zamfnddris  on  the  contrary,  owing  to  the  wild  and 
hilly  nature  of  most  of  the  country,  there  is  only  a  population  of  249,962 
persons  to  an  area  of  5,800  square  miles,  or  an  average  of  forty-eight  persons  per 
square  mile.     Low  as  this  rate  is,  it  is  not  an  unprecedented  average  for  a  hilly 
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area,  for  it  appears  from  the  North- West  census  report  (para.  40)  that  in 
Kumdon  the  population  only  attains  a  density  of  fifty-eight  to  the  square  mile, 
while  in  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons  the  average  falls  as  low  as  thirty. 

The  population,  as  distributed  above,  shows  Hindds  seventy-six  per  cent, 

.       ....  Aborigines  twenty-three  per  cent,  and  Moham- 

gious  ivisiona.  madans  one  per  cent.     Under  the  designation  of 

Hindiis  are  included  all  those  classes  who  are  of  Aryan  origin— the  division 
has  been  made  with  reference  to  race,  not  religion,  for  it  so  happens  that,  in 
this  district,  among  the  Aryan  tribes  there  are  prominent  castes  who  do  not 
conform  to  the  Hindd  religion.  They  may  be  termed  Hindd  dissenters.  The 
Chamdrs,  who  are  twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  population,  call  themselves 
"  Satnimis,"  and  are  followers  of  their  own  priest  GMsi  Dds-  The  Pank&s  and 
Gdndds,  who  are  nine  per  cent  of  the  population,  are  *'  Kabir  Panthis.'*  This 
same  "Kabir''  has  numerous  followers  in  other  castes,  viz.  among  Ahirs,  Knnn(s, 
TeKs,  &c.,  but  their  number  it  is  impossible  to  compute.  Approximately  it  may 
be  stated  that  of  the  seventy-six  per  cent  of  recorded  Hindds,  half  are  so  in  race 
only.  Turning  to  the  Aborigines,  the  most  numerous  section  consists  of  Gonds. 
They  are  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  population  ;  then  follow  "  Kanwars,'*  who  are 
four  per  cent.  All  other  castes  are  limited  in  number.  The  Mohammadan 
element  is  insignificant,  being  but  one  per  cent>  and  in  the  aggregate  counts 
for  little.  Arranged  according  to  creed,  the  population  would  stand  as  followa : 
orthodox  Hindds,  thirty-eight  per  cent;  dissenters,  thirty-eight  per  cent; 
worshippers  of  local  deities,  twenty-three  per  cent ;  and  Mohammadans^  one 
per  cent. 

In  describing  the  specialities  of  the  more  important  classes  of  the  com- 
^,      ,  munity,  the  Chamdrs  should  be  named  first,  for 

almost  every  fourth  man  in  the  district  belongs 
to  this  section  of  the  people.  They  have  been  so  long  settled  in  Chhattfegarh 
that  they  seem  to  have  no  kind  of  tradition,  even  in  the  remote  past,  of  any 
other  home.  As  a  body  they  possess  active  and  well-set  figures,  are  more 
brown  than  black  in  colour,  and  are  less  marked  in  features  than  the  easy  and 
higher  classes.  They  are  fairly  energetic  and  industrious  cultivators,  are  some- 
what tenacious  of  their  rights,  and  considerable  numbers  of  them  have  attained 
a  position  of  comfort  and  respectability.  A  description  of  the  religioua  move- 
ment, which  has  given  prominence  to  the  Chamdrs  of  Chhattfsgarh,  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  Gh^si  Dds,  the  author  of  the  movement,  like  the  rest  of  his  com- 
munity, was  unlettered.  He  was  a  man  of  unusually  fair  complexion  and  rather 
imposing  appearance,  sensitive  and  silent,  given  to  seeing  visions,  and  deeply 
resenting  the  harsh  treatment  of  his  brotherhood  by  the  Hindds.  He  was  well 
known  to  the  whole  community,  having  travelled  much  among  them,  had  the 
reputation  of  being  exceptionally  sagacious,  and  was  universally  respected. 
By  some  he  was  believed  to  possess  supernatural  powers,  by  others  curative 
powers  only,  by  all  he  was  deemed  a  remarkable  man.  In  the  natural  course 
of  events  it  was  not  long  before  Ghdsi  Dds  gathered  round  himself  a  band  of 
devoted  followers.  Whether  impelled  by  their  constant  importunities,  or  by  a 
feeling  of  personal  vanity,  or  both  causes  combined,  he  resolved  on  a  prophetic 
career,  to  be  preceded  by  a  temporary  withdrawal  into  the  wilderness.  He 
selected  for  his  wanderings  the  eastern  forests  of  Chhattfsgarh,  and  proceeded 
to  a  small  village  called  uirod  on  the  outskirts  of  the  hilly  region,  bordering  the 
Jonk  river,  near  its  junction  with  the  Mahfinadf .  He  dismissed  the  few  followers 
who  had  accompanied  him,  vrith  the  intimation  that  in  six  months  he  would 
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return  with  a  new  revelation^  cmd  mounting  the  rocky  eminence  overhanging 
the  village^  disappeared  into  the  distant  forest.  Meanwhile  the  followers^  who 
had  accompanied  him  to  the  foot  of  that  henceforth  mysterious  hill  were  active 
in  spreading  through  the  whole  Chamdr  community  his  farewell  message^  with 
the  warning  that  all  should  appear  at  Girod^  as  the  termination  of  the  six  months^ 
interval  approached. 

Among  a  superstitious  people  these  tidings  worked  marvels,  and  created  a 
perfect  ferment  of  expectation.  During  the  period  of  suspense  nothing  else 
was  talked  of^  and  the  public  mind  anxiousW  looked  for  some  revelation.  As 
the  close  of  the  appointed  time  drew  near^  Cham^rs  fropi  all  parts  of  Chhattfs- 
garh  flocked  to  Girod.  The  scene  as  described  by  an  eye-witness  was  strange 
and  impressive.  The  roads  leading  to  this  hitherto  unfrequented  hamlet  were 
traversed  by  crowds  of  anxious  pilgrims.  The  young  and  old  of  both  sexes 
swelled  the  throng — ^mothers  carrying  their  infants^  and  the  aged  and  infirm 
led  by  stronger  arms.  Some  died  by  the  way^  but  the  enthusiasm  was  not 
stayed*  At  last  the  long-looked-for  day  arrived^  and  with  it  the  realisation  of 
the  hopes  of  this  hitherto  despised  community.  In  the  quiet  of  the  early 
moming  their  self-appointed  prophet  was  seen  descending  the  rocky  eminence 
overhanging  Girod^  and^  as  he  approached^  was  greeted  with  the  acclamations 
of  the  assembled  crowd.  He  explained  to  them  how  he  had  been  miraculously 
sustained  for  the  period  of  six  months  in  the  wilderness ;  how  he  had  held 
communion  with  a  higher  Power ;  and  how  he  had  been  empowered  to  deliver  a 
special  message  to  the  members  of  his  own  community.  This  message  abso- 
lutely prohibited  the  adoration  of  idols^  and  enjoined  the  worship  of  the  Maker 
of  the  universe  without  any  visible  sign  or  representation^  at  the  same  time 
proclaiming  a  code  of  social  equality.  It  appointed  Gh&si  D^  the  high  priest 
of  the  new  faith^  and  added  the  proviso  that  this  office  would  remain  in  his 
family  for  ever. 

The  simple  faith  thus  enunciated  may  best  be  termed  a  '^Hinddised  deism/' 
S  t  Nfimf    li«o  ^^^  there  were  mixed  up  with  it  certain  social  and 

reugion.  dietary    regulations    copied    from    Brdhmanism. 

The  movement  occurred  between  the  years  1820  and  1830^  and  is  scarcely  half  a 
century  old.  It  includes  nearly  the  whole  Cham^  community  of  Chhattfsgarh^ 
who  now  call  themselves  "  Sat  Nimls/'  meaning  thereby  that  they  are  worship- 
pers of  ''  Sat  TSim"  or  *'  The  True  Oiie^' — their  name^  and  a  very  appropriate 
one,  for  God.  They  would  fain  bury  the  opprobrious  epithet  ^^chamir''  among 
other  relics  of  the  past^  did  it  not  with  traditional  pertinacity,  and  owing  to  the 
Iiatred  of  the  Br&hmans,  refuse  to  forsake  them.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
movement  an  effort  was  made  to  crush  its  spread,  but  in  vain,  and  Ghdsf  D&s  lived 
to  a  ripe  old  age  to  see  the  belief  he  had  founded  a  living  element  in  society, 
constituting  the  guide,  and  directilig  the  aspirations,  of  a  population  exceeding  a 
quarter  of  a  million.  He  died  in  the  year  1 850,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and  while  the 
work  he  accomplished  by  our  clearer  light  seems  darkened  with  prejudice,  ignor- 
ance, and  imposture,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  did  a  good  fight  in  demo- 
lishing, even  within  a  small  area,  the  giant  evils  of  idolatry,  and  thus  perhaps 
preparing  his  community  for  the  reception  of  a  higher  and  purer  faith.  On  the 
death  of  Ghdsi  Dds  he  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  high  priest  by  his  eldest  son 
Bflak  Dds.  This  Bdlak  D&s  carried  his  feeling  of  equality  to  so  high  a  pitch,  that 
he  outraged  all  Hindd  society  by  assuming  the  Br&hmanical  thread.  Wherever 
be  appeared  he  offensively  paraded  the  thin  silken  cord  round  his  neck  as  an 
emblem  of  sacredness,  and  hoped  to  defy  Hindd  enmity  under  cover  of  the 
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general  security  against  violence  afforded  by  British  rule.  So  bitter^  however, 
was  the  hostility  he  raised^  and  so  few  the  precautions  he  took  against  private 
assassination,  that  his  enemies  at  last  found  an  opportunity.  He  was  travelling 
to  R&ipdr  on  business,  and  remained  for  the  night  at  a  roadside  resthouse. 
Here  a  party  of  men,  supposed  to  be  R&jputs,  attacked  and  killed  him,  at  the 
same  time  wounding  the  followers  who  accompanied  him.  This  occurred  in 
the  year  I86O9  and  the  perpetrators  were  never  discovered.  It  exasperated  the 
whole  Ghamdr  community,  and  a  deeper  animosity  than  ever  now  divides  them 
from  their  Hindi!  fellow-citizens. 

Bflak  D^  was  succeeded  nominally  by  his  son  S^b  D£s,  a  child,  but  really 
by  his  brother  A'gar  Dds,  who  is  now  virtually  high  priest.  The  duties  of  this 
office  are  more  of  a  dignified  than  onerous  character.  The  high  priest  decides 
finally  all  questions  involving  social  excommunication,  and  prescribes  the 
penalties  attending  restoration.  For  those  who  can  attend  on  him  personally, 
or  whom  he  can  arrange  to  visit,  he  performs  the  ceremonies  at  marriage  and  on 
naming  children ;  at  the  latter  ceremony  a  bead  necklace,  in  token  of  entrance 
into  the  Sat  Ndnif  brotherhood,  is  placed  round  the  neck  of  the  child.  It  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  however,  that  the  high  priest  should  officiate  at  any  cere- 
monies. They  are  sufficiently  solemnised  by  meetings  of  the  brotherhood. 
Most  Cham^  once  *a  year  visit  the  high  priest,  and  on  these  occasions  a 
suitable  offering  is  invariably  made.  They  have  no  public  worship  of  any  kind, 
and  consequently  no  temples ;  they  have  no  written  creed,  nor  any  prescribed 
forms  of  devotion.  When  devotionally  inclined,  it  is  only  necessary  to  repeat 
the  name  of  the  deity,  and  to  invoke  his  blessing.  No  idol  of  wood  or  stone 
is  seen  near  their  villages.  They  have  a  dim  kind  of  belief  in  a  future  state ; 
but  this  does  not  exercise  any  practical  influence  on  their  conduct.  Their  social 
practices  correspond  for  the  most  part  with  those  of  Hindds.  They  ignore, 
however,  Hindd  festivals.  As  a  rule  they  are  monogamists,  though  polygamy 
is  not  specially  prohibited,  llieir  women  are  not  in  any  way  secluded  from 
public  gaze,  and  are,  equally  with  men,  busy  and  industrious  in  home  and  field 
pursuits.  In  fact  in  most  of  their  arrangements,  to  a  superficial  observer,  the 
Chamirs  present  nothing  peculiar,  and  it  is  only  after  inquiry  that  many  of 
their  distinguishing  features  are  discovered. 

The  account  thus  given  has  been  gathered  from  oral  testimony — a  source  of 

-,  ^ ...    ,       ,.  knowledfi^e  liable  to  error  and  exaerfireration..    In 

Sat  mmi  practices.  ..  •    ?    i.  -l  -i.  •  i.      j-       x  j 

^  its  mam  features,  however,  it  is  accurate;  disputed 

points  have  not  been  touched.  One  is  whether  Bdlak  D^  was  accepted  as  an 
Incarnation.  Most  Sat  N&m(s  deny  regarding  him  as  such.  Another  is  whether 
Sat  N£m(  brides  associate  with  the  mgh  priest  before  being  taken  to  their 
husbands'  homes.  No  Sat  N&mf  will  acluiowledge  this,  and  the  calumny  is 
attributed  to  Brfihmanical  ingenuity.  Some  forms  of  prayer,  collated  from  Hindd 
authors,  are  said  to  exist  among  the  teachers,  but  these  are  quite  unknown  to  the 
people,  and  the  only  act  of  devotion  which  a  Sat  Ndmi  practises  is  to  fall 
prostrate  before  the  sun  at  mom  and  eve  and  exclaim  '^  Sat  n&m,''  ''  Sat  n&m,'' 
^'Sat  ndm,"  translated  literally  "God  I  God !  God !''  or  perhaps  implying  "Gk)d,  have 
mercy!  have  mercy*/'  Turning  to  their  social  practices,  it  is  found  that  tiiey  eat 
no  meat.  They  will  not  even  drink  water  except  from  one  of  their  own  caste, 
and  liquor  is  prohibited.  They  marry  ordinajily  at  the  age  of  puberty,  the 
parents  selecting  a  bride ;  the  marriage  itself  is  purely  of  a  civil  nature,  being  cele- 
brated by  the  elders,  with  a  feast  given  to  the  friends  of  the  family.  They  bury 
their  dead  without  any  religious  ceremony,  and  in  everyday  life  their  moral 
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notions  are  not  rigid.  A  fatal  split  in  the  commnnity  has  arisen  from  a  most 
trivial  cause — the  use  of  tobacco.  In  the  first  outburst  of  religious  enthusiasm, 
which  animated  the  followers  of  6h£si  DiSy  it  would  seem  that  drink  and  tobacco 
were  simultaneously  forsaken.  The  use  of  liquor  apparently  was  a  weakness 
which  was  easily  and  eflfectually  overcome,  but  the  strange  solace  which  smokers 
appear  to  find  in  tobacco,  and  more  especially  a  labouring  population,  possessed 
irresistible  charms.  A  reaction  set  in,  and  finally  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
community  returned  to  their  pipes.  To  talk  of  pipes  in  connection  with  an 
eastern  people  seems  an  anomaly,  but  in  Ghhattisgarh  it  is  strictly  correct. 
The  hooka  of  Northern  India  is  unknown  here,  and  in  its  stead  the  broad  ''palds^' 
leaf  is  folded  into  a  pipe-like  shape  with  a  bowl  at  one  end,  in  which  dry  tobacco  i» 
placed.  It  is  called  a  ^'  chdngi,"  is  universally  indulged  in  by  all  classes,  and  field 
labourers,  by  its  use,  break  the  dull  monotony  of  their  daily  toil.  The  Sat  Ndmfs 
who  again  took  to  chtSngfs  came  to  be  opprobriously  designated  "  Chtingiis*' 
by  their  brethren,  and  retain  the  appellation.  They  maintain  their  orthodoxy, 
and  urge  that  Ghdsi  Dds  had  a  subsequent  revelation  conceding  the  use  of 
tobacco  to  his  people,  and  that  consequently  in  his  latter  years  he  absolutely 
withdrew  his  original  prohibition.  The  Sat  Ndmis  thus  remain  divided  into 
two  grand  sections — the  "  smokers ^' and  '^non-smokers.'*  It  is  said  that  the 
smokers  eat  meat,  and  are  not  real  Sat  N4mls,  but  as  a  -body  they  perfectly 
repudiate  the  insinuation.  The  Sat  N&mis  thus  described  are  a  strange  and 
interesting  people,  and  as  a  special  mission  has  lately-  been  inaugurated  for  their 
enlightenment  and  instruction,  they  are  perhaps  destined  in  the  future  to  exercise 
an  influence  proportioned  to  their  numbers  and  position  in  the  annals  of 
Ghhattisgarh.  There  is  no  class  more  loyal  and  satisfied  with  our  rule  than  this 
community,  and  if  it  should  happen  that,  like  the  Kols,  they  are  favourably 
impressed  with  Missionary  teaching,  a  time  may  come  when  they  will  be  a  source 
of  strength  to  our  government. 

The  Pankds,  who  form  about  a  sixth  of  the  population,  are  another  peculiar 

sect,  and  are  all,  as  already  mentioned,'^  KabfrPan- 
thfs.'*  The  majority  of  them  now  are  cultivators, 
though  originally  they  all  seem  to  have  been  weavers,  and  correspond  with  the 
Kori  tribe  elsewhere.  As  it  is,  a  considerable  number  still  stick  to  weaving, 
while  others  weave  only  during  the  intervals  of  field  work.  The  village  watch- 
men are  usually  of  the  Pankd  class,  and  are  then  called  "  Gind&,**  being 
distinct,  however,  from  the  men  known  as  "  Bajgarid  G&ad&s"  the  great 
musicians  of  Ghhattisgarh,  who  play  on  festive  occasions,  but  are  considered 
somewhat  low  in  the  social  scale,  as  they  eat  meat,  drink  liquor,  and  are  in 
other  respects  impure.  The  Pankds  do  none  of  these  things.  They  are  a  quiet 
industrious  people,  and  do  not  class  with  the  Hindds,  because  they  make  no  pre- 
tensions to  equality,  and  besides,  ^'Kablr  panthism'^  has  been  so  long  established, 
that  the  most  orthodox  seem  to  concede  that  it  rests  on  a  basis  of  truth.  The 
Fank&  deity  is  Kabir,  who  is  supposed  to  be  god  incarnate,  and  is  said  to 
have  appeared  several  times  on  earth,  at  least  once  during  each  cycle  of  man's 
history.  During  the  present  historic  period  he  has  only  appeared  once,  about 
A.D.  1060,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sacred  city  of  Benares.  The  story  runs  that 
the  wife  of  a  weaver,  in  drawing  water  from  a  tank  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  heard  to  her  surprise  the  cries  of  an  infant.  She  approached  the  spot 
whence  the  cries  proceeded,  and  there  beheld  a  child  struggling  among  the 
lotus  leaves.  Eushing  immediately  into  the  tank  she  rescued  the  infant,  and, 
returning  to  the  bank,  spread  a  cloth  on  which  she  laid  her  new-found  charge. 
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which  gradaally  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  man.  Terrified^  she  attempted 
to  fly.  Seeing  this,  Kab(r  revealed  himself  as  a  deity,  who  had  appeared  in 
the  form  of  man.  He  accompanied  the  woman  to  her  house,  and  from  this 
humble  home  commenced  his  divine  career.  Kablr  worked  miracles  and 
had  many  followers,  but  the  strangeness  of  his  origin,  issuing  as  it  were  from  a 
weaver's  hovel,  soon  caused  the  Br&hmans  to  stigmatise  him  as  the  "  weavers' 
god.''  It  is  an  up-hill  struggle  to  surmount  entirely  the  shaft  of  satire,  and 
even  in  a  superstitious  age,  unfamiliar  with  the  principle  of  a  regular  sequence 
in  the  laws  of  nature,  and  prepared  to  accept  at  every  turn  the  unknown  action 
of  miraculous  interposition,  a  cutting  sarcasm  has  its  influence.  The  taunt  of 
the  Brdhmans  had  the  effect  of  keeping  off  the  higher  and  educated  classes,  and 
of  confining  his  mission  to  the  lower  and  less  influential  castes.  So  it  has 
continued.  His  followers  are  mainly  among  the  weaver  tribe  all  over  India.  In 
this  district  nearly  the  whole  community  of  Pankds,  G£ndds,  and  Koshtis,  whether 
at  the  present  time  by  trade  weavers  or  agriculturists,  are  in  religion  Kabfr 
Panthfs,  not  Hindis.  Other  castes — ^Banids,  Kurm(s,  Telfs,  KumbhiLrs,  &c. — are 
Kab(r  Panthfs  and  Hindds,  viz.  accepting  the  Hindd  mythology  in  all  its 
integrity,  and  adding  thereto  Kabfr  as  one  more  divinity.  Taking  all  classes, 
probably  one-fourth  of  the  population  are  more  or  less  followers  of  Kabir. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  faith  may  be  said  to  be  this,  that  a  deity  named 

ir  1/       .1./  r  xi.  Kabfr  appeared  on  the  earth  as  a  man,  and  during^  a 

Kabirpanthi  faith.        •  •  r  x     •         e  j  i 

'  sojourn  ot  some  centuries  performed  many  marvels, 

underwent  trying  pilgrimages  and  privations,  led  a  life  of  perfect  devotion, 
and  then,  having  firmly  planted  his  religion,  voluntarily  disappeared,  allowing 
the  mantle  of  earthly  apostleship,  or  representativeship,  to  devolve  on  a  faithful 
disciple  named  Dharm  jDds.  K^bir  himself  is  represented  as  having  remained 
on  earth  from  a.d.  1149  to  1449,*  or  three  hundred  years.  He  left  a 
list  of  the  succession  in  the  direct  line  &om  Dharm  D&a,  and  the  name 
of  each  successive  holder  of  the  apostleship  was  recorded.  There  are  to  be 
in  all  forty-four  apostles,  each  of  whom  is  to  govern  twenty-five  years  before 
his  death,  and  after  the  list  Kabfr  himself  will  again  appear  on  earth.  The 
present  chief  apostle  is  Parghatndm  Sdhib,  resident  at  Kaward^,  in  the  Bildspur 
district,  who  succeeded  to  the  headship  in  1856,  He  is  the  eleventh  in 
the  succession,  and  has  thirteen  years  more  of  his  apostleship  to  run.  As 
420  years  have  passed  since  Kabfr's  death,  had  the  twenty -five  years'  rule 
for  each  apostle  as  instituted  been  maintained,  we  should  now  have  found  the 
seventeenth  instead  of  the  eleventh  succession.  Kabfr's  prophetic  prediction 
of  a  twenty-five  years'  life,  after  succession  to  the  apostleship,  for  each  individnal 
incumbent,  has  thus  clearly  been  falsified.  The  chief  apostle  is  always 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  disciples,  who  in  turn  travel  all  over  the  country,  per- 
forming religious  services,  and  collecting  voluntary  contributions  for  the  main- 
tenance of  tne  order.  They  are  the  priests  of  the  system.  They  assume  a 
peculiar  dress — ^a  white  peaked  cloth  cap,  a  loose  white  tunic,  and  the  usual 
dhotf.  Ajs  a  rule  these  garments  are  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  in  religious 
processions,  following  their  chief  in  a  long  line,  two  or  four  abreast,  they  exhibit 
considerable  order  and  system.  They,  in  common  with  all  Kabfr's  followers, 
are  prohibited  from  touching  flesh,  also  spirituous  liquors  and  tobacco. 
Theoretically  there  seems  no  caste  in  the  community,  but  practically  the  con- 
verts from  the  higher  castes  of  Hinddism,  who  are  numerous  among  the  priest- 
hood, maintain  certain  distinctions.     Celibacy  is  usual  among  the  priesthood, 

*  Wilson^s  **  Essays  on  the  Religion  of  the  Hindus,"  vol.  i.  p.  71,  Ed.  1862. 
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thongh  not  compulsory,  and  the  chief  apostle  invariably  marries  in  order  to 
maintain  the  succession. 

Setting  aside  the  speciality  of  a  priesthood,  who  collect  from  all  parts  of 
--,       ^      ^ «    w  India  round  Parghatn^m  S^ib  at  Kawardd,  and 

are  appomted  by  mm  to  their  respective  posts, 
there  is  very  little  difference  between  the  local  and  religious  practices  of  Kab&* 
Panthf  Pank&s  and  Sat  Ndm(s.  They  both  avoid  meat  and  liquor,  marry  usually 
at  the  age  of  puberty,  ordinarily  celebrate  their  ceremonies  through  the  agency 
of  elders  of  their  own  caste,  and  bury  their  dead.  Practically  the  one  worships 
a  supreme  being  under  the  name  of  *'  Kablr,'*  and  the  other  under  the  name  of 
*'  Sat  Nim/*  while  in  each  case  there  is  a  high  priest  to  whom  special  reverence 
is  paid.  There  is  a  rhyme  very  common  with  the  people  regarding  the  change 
of  faith  among  the  Pank&s,  which  is  regarded  by  them  as  pleasing  and  com- 
plimentary : — 

PfinJ  se  Pankd  bhaye 

Bdndan  hu&  sarir 

A'ge  Janm  men  Panki 

Pichhe  Dis  Kabir. 

which  in  English  doggrel  might  be  translated  thus — 

In  former  lives  the  Pank& 
Dragged  on  a  mean  career ; 
Now  bom  again  firom  water. 
He  shines  a  Dis  Kabir.* 

The  said  Kabir  has  a  very  large  following  in  almost  every  district,  and  as 
no  loss  of  caste  results  from  becoming  a  believer,  his  sect  has  made  one  of  the 
largest  rents  in  Hindiiism. 

Of  the  essential  Hindd  population  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  in  any 
„.  ,  detail.     In  all  main  characteristics  they  resemble 

their  brethren  elsewhere,  and  have  been  frequently 
described.  The  castes  have  all  northern  affinities,  and  the  emigrations  to  this 
district  have  been  almost  entirely  from  the  north  and  west.  Of  southern  races 
there  are  almost  none,  and  the  Mardth&  element  is  nearly  exclusively  confined 
to  the  Brdhman  community.  The  Kurmis  and  Tells  are  a  very  numerous  section 
of  the  agricultural  community,  aggregating  twelve  per  cent  of  the  population. 
In  both  cases  there  is  the  class  called  "  Jhariis,''  from  '^JhArkhand*'  (the  forest), 
who  were  settlers  here  while  Chhattisgarh  was  still  a  wilderness,  and  have 
indeed  been  so  long  in  the  country  that  they  have  altogether  lost  count  of  tho 
number  of  generations.  This  appellation  "  Jhariii^'  is  found  in  other  castes  too, 
and  invariably  indicates  length  of  residence.  Then  there  are  Desdhfi  and 
Kanojia  Kurmis  and  Telis,  and  a  separate  class  of  Kurmis  called  ''  Chand- 
nShds."  These  represent  the  later  immigrations  about  two  or  three  hundred 
years  since.  None  of  these  divisions  either  eat  together  or  intermarry,  though 
practically  their  social  customs  are  very  little  at  variance.  The  Kurmis  and 
Telis  are  the  best  of  all  cultivators.  They  are  not  so  restless  and  fanciful  as 
Sat  N^mls,  and  have  to  a  greater  extent  an  attachment  to  their  holdings. 

Turning  to  the  aboriginal  population,  ^the  most  numerous  class  is  Gonds, 

^     .  who  amount  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  population. 

"    *  They  have  mixed  here  so  much  with  Hindd  races 

*  Slave  or  disciple  of  Kabir. 
14cPO 
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that  tbey  bare  lost  most  of  their  marked  characteristics,  and  have  not  even 
retained  their  own  special  language.  They  are  thns  not  ordinarily  distinguishable 
from  the  other  classes  of  the  labouring  population^  and  so  great  an  intermixture 
has  apparently  taken  place^  that  the  flat  forehead^  squat  nose,  prominent  nostril, 
dark  skin,  and  thick  lip,  indicating  an  aboriginal  type,  are  not  in  any  way 
conspicuous.  The  Gonds  as  a  tule  only  worship  two  gods— Bard  Deva  {the 
great  god),  and  Ddld  Deva.  They  have  not  the  variety  of  deities  mentioned 
in  Hislop's  published  notes.*  There  is  no  image  of  either  deity,  but  while 
Bar4  Deva  requires  a  sacrifice  of  blood,  and  is  worshipped  beneath  some  sacred 
tree  or  by  some  mound  of  stones,  Ddld  Deva  is  supplicated  in  the  house  with  an 
offering  usually  of  rice,  flowers,  or  oil.  The  worship  of  Bard  Deva  is  therefore 
a  more  expensive  ceremonial,  involving  the  offering  of  a  fowl,  a  goat,  or  a  pig, 
and  is  only  publicly  undertaken  on  special  occasions;  while  Ddld  Deva,  the 
household  god,  can  be  approached  at  all  times,  so  that  devout  spirits,  especiaUj 
among  the  women,  make  a  regular  offering  from  their  daily  meal.  These  two 
deities  all  Gonds  worship,  but  many  in  addition  take  up  with  Thdkur  Deva, 
Bhawdni,  and  KdM  Devi,  which  generally  require  a  sacrificial  offering.  The 
priestly  office  among  the  community  is  discharged  by  an  elder,  who  receives  the 
respectful  appellation  of  "  Baigd,''  and  is  called  in  on  all  occasions  of  rejoicing 
or  sorrow,  doubt  or  difficulty.  He  is  deemed  as  powerful  to  circumvent  a 
troublesome  tiger,  as  to  dispel  a  lingering  disease.  Gond  marriages  ordinarily 
take  place  at  the  age  of  puberty,  and  the  main  ceremony  consists  in  anointing 
with  turmeric,  and  circling  round  a  post  seven  times.  They  are  arranged  hy 
the  parents,  and  generally  something  is  paid  for  the  bride — a  common  feature 
among  all  aboriginal  races.  A  feast  is  invariably  given,  and  liqaor  freely 
partaken  of.  A  man  never  marries  more  than  one  wife,  though  polygamy  is  not 
absolutely  prohibited.  A  widower  may  remarry ;  a  widow  may  not,  though  she 
may  take  up  with  a  brother  of  her  deceased  husband,  or  contract  a  second-hand 
marriage  with  a  person  of  her  own  caste.  The  tribe  bury  their  dead,  on  which 
occasion  there  is  a  gathering  of  friends,  who  indulge  freely  in  the  good  things 
provided,  and  then  disperse. 

Following   Gonds,   the   Kanwars  are    the   next  largest  section  of  the 
^     ^  aboriginal  population.     They  number  over  thirty 

thousand  souls,  and  occupy  an  influential  position, 
as  all  the  northern  zamfnddrs  belong  to  this  tribe.  It  is  an  eminent  weakness 
among  the  heads  of  all  aboriginal  races,  when  they  come  to  occupy  a  good  posi- 
tion and  are  powerful,  that,  owing  to  the  crafty  teaching  of  the  Bi^hmans,  they 
Boon  become  fired  with  an  ambition  to  link  their  lineage  with  the  great  miUtary 
caste  of  tho  Hiudds.  So  it  is  that  the  upper  crust  among  the  Kanwars  would 
fain  pass  as  Rdjputs,  and  having  imbibed  all  the  sacredness  which  is  supposed  to 
attend  an  assumption  of  the  thread  worn  by  the  twice-born,  they  call  themselves 
"Tawars,''  « Rdj  Kanwars,''  "Kanwar  Bansls,"  and  so  forth.  The  result 
of  all  this  is  that  they  have  become  split  up  into  quite  a  formidable  number 
of  divisions  or  "  gots,"  like  the  more  aristocratic  tribes  whom  they  emulate. 
There  are  said  to  be  more  than  a  hundred  gots  among  them.  Two — the  Ddli 
Kanwar  and  the  Dhdngar — have  worn  the  thread  for  a  considerable 
period  ;  while  the  Tilasf  or  Tawar,  and  the  Sdndil  or  Sarwaya,  have  only 
assumed  it  within  the  last  decade.  None  of  the  others  have  yet  advanced 
BO  far,  but  the  affair  seems  so  simple  that  there  is  hope  for  them  in  the  future. 
Of  course  those  who  are  now  socially  elevated  will  not  recognise  the  poorer  and 

*  Hislop's  Papers  on  the  Aboriginal  Tribes  of  the  Central  Prorinccs,  Ed.  1865,  p.  13. 
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wilder  portions  of  the  tribe  as  brother  caste-men  at  diil,  but  it  is  after  mixing 
much  with  these  that  the  undoubtedly  aboriginal  type  of  the  whole  community  is 
illustrated.  There  has,  however,  been  a  great  deal  of  mixture  with  Aryan  races> 
and  the  Kanwars,  like  the  Gonds,  have  not  here  any  special  language.  Their 
great  deities  are  Thikur  Deva  and  Ddli  Deva,  already  referred  to  as  common 
among  the  Gronds.  Pah^r  Pdt,  the  presiding  genius  of  the  hill,  is  worshipped 
by  many,  a  stone  being  set  aside  in  some  solitary  spot,  to  which  at  certain 
intervals  offerings  are  made.  B&tm&f,  alleged  goddess  of  night,  is  worshipped 
by  some  during  darkness,  in  order  to  avert  misfortune.  Others  worship 
Lachhmf,  goddess  of  wealth,  by  placing  a  slab  near  their  grain-store,  to 
which  offerings  are  made  in  order  to  elicit  the  smiles  of  fortune.  The  higher 
classes  once  a  year,  at  the  Dasard,  worship  the  broadsword  as  an  emblem  of 
power,  under  the  name  of  *' Jhdra  khand^'  or  "  Jhdgrd  khand.^'  This  period  is 
held  as  a  festival,  to  which  followers  and  retainers  are  invited,  and  after  process 
sion  and  offerings  the  evening  is  passed  under  the  exciting  influence  of  dance 
and  song.  No  Elanwar  marries  in  his  own  "  got ; ''  and  so  palpable  is  the 
thread  innovation,  that  he  may  seek  a  bride  among  subdivisions  which  have 
not  yet  adopted  it.  In  the  same  way  he  may  even  receive  food  from  such 
classes,  though  this  is  being  gradually  prohibited.  Where  the  Rdjput  tendency 
is  dominant,  marriage  occurs  in  infancy,  and  is  celebrated  by  a  Brdhman  priest, 
who  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  invest  the  uninitiated  bridegroom  with 
the  solemn  paraphernalia  of  the  thread.  Ordinary  Esuwars  follow  the  Gond 
practice,  and  marry  at  puberty,  the  ceremony  of  anointing  with  turmeric,  and 
revolving  round  a  pole,  being  gone  through  before  relations  and  elders.  Among 
the  poor  a  money-payment  is  made  to  the  bride^s  father,  and  runs  from  five  to 
thirty-three  rupees,  besides  the  expenses  of  the  marriage  feast  and  garments, 
which  fall  on  the  bridegroom.  A  considerable  number  of  the  Kanwars  eat  flesh 
and  drink  liquor,  while  those  who  have  abjured  these  things  are  as  stringent  in 
diet  as  Brdhmans  and  Sat  Ndmfs.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  only  a  small  minority 
who  bum  their  dead,  the  recognised  practice  of  the  caste  being  to  bury. 
Altogether  these  Eanwars  are  a  simple,  primitive  people,  found  chiefly  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  hills  of  Chhattlsgarh,  alarmingly  superstitious,  and 
marvellously  obedient. 

Other  hill  tribes  scarcely  require  any  detailed  mention.     The  Binjwfrs  and 
nth    Kll t  h  Dhanwdrs  are, in  their  social  practice  and  worship, 

^'  "'  exactly  like  ordinary  Kanwars.     They  have  nume- 

rous subdivisions,  and  are  probably  mere  branches  of  the  Kanwar  family.  The 
Dhdngars  are  the  Urdons  of  Chotd  Nigpdr,  and  have  been  described  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  *  by  Colonel  Dalton.  They  have  their  own 
special  tongue,  and  are  not  numerous  in  the  district,  being  scattered  here  and 
there,  chiefly  in  service,  for  which  their  laborious  habits  and  fidelity  are  said 
eminently  to  qualify  them.  The  wildest  class  of  all  that  we  have  is  the  BhiSmid. 
The  real  genuine  Bhdmid  is  only  found  in  remote  tracts,  for  centuries  within  the 
shadow,  as  it  were,  of  Aryan  civilisation,  yet  entirely  unaffected  thereby.  His 
sole  heritage  is  an  axe,  and  the  veriest  shred  of  cloth  attached  to  a  string 
suffices  to  cover  his  nakedness.  He  apparently  scorns  regular  cultivation,  and 
looks  upon  ploughing  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  man.  He  rears  a  crop  under  the 
system  known  as  '*  dihya,'^  which  consists  in  cutting  down  a  patch  of  jungle, 
firing  it  in  May,  and  then  throwing  seed  among  the  ashes.  This  germinates, 
and  springs  up  very  fast  after  the  first  fall  of  the  monsoon.     One  patch  of  jungle 

*  Joumal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal^  vol.  xxxt.  part  2  (1866),  pp.  168—198. 
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yields  in  this  way  for  two  years^  and  then  a  new  tract  is  taken  up,  while  the 
abandoned  land  will  not  recover  itself^  and  be  fit  to  be  occapied,  for  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  years.  This  savage  and  wasteful  process  haJ3  effected  the 
destruction  of  some  of  the  finest  forests,  and  there  seems  a  very  remote  prospect 
of  its  being  abandoned.  These  Bhdmi&s  are  one  of  the  Kolarian  tribes  referred 
to  in  Mr.  George  Campbell's  essay  on  the  Ethnology  of  India,*  but  a  veiy  wild 
section  of  them.  They  do  not  collect  in  villages;  in  fact  their  style  of 
cultivation  is  against  this ;  but  two  or  three  families  are  encountered  in  some 
rude  huts  on  the  hill  side,  and  even  here,  if  disturbed  too  much,  they  will  at 
once  levant.  The  riccy  kodo,  kutkf  or  grain  which  they  sow  only  lasts  for  half 
the  year,  and  they  have  to  eke  out  the  remainder  by  bartering  bamboos  for  rice, 
or  else  doing  their  best  on  jungle  roots  and  fruits.  They  are  great  hunters, 
and  use  their  arrows  with  marked  skill.  Then  their  patch  of  cultivation,  which 
is  paled  in  on  all  sides,  has  numerous  primitive  traps  for  snaring  rats  and  other 
vermin,  on  which,  when  opportunity  offers,  they  make  a  good  meal.  The 
Bhdmi&s  either  worship  Th^ur  Deva  or  Ddld  Deva,  but  apparently  at  very 
protracted  intervals.  They  marry,  like  the  Cronds,  at  the  a^  of  puberty,  and 
they  pay  a  few  rupees  for  their  bride.  They  bury  their  dead  without  any 
ceremony  except  a  feast.  They  are  a  short,  sUm  black  race,  often  with  long 
shaggy  hair,  and  wild  looking,  but  essenti^y  timid.' 

At  page  24  of  Sir  R.  Jenkin's  report  on  the  Ndgpdr  territories  (a.d.  1827) 
two  very  mid  tribes — Bandarwds  and  P&rdhfs — are  alluded  to  as  inhabiting 
the  hilly  and  woody  country  near  Ratanpdr.  The  former  are  represented  aa 
cannibals ;  the  latter  as  not  quite  so  bad,  but  still  very  savage.  The  PSrdhis 
are  not  known  now  at  all,  and  the  few  Bandarw^s  still  to  be  found  are  not  so 
wild  as  the  hill  Bhdmife,  but  would  appear  to  have  got  their  name  from  the 
monkey  (bandar),  which  they  eat.  This  very  peculiarity  may  in  fact  have 
originated  the  story  of  their  eating  men.  A  subdivision  of  them,  rumour  still 
asserts,  is  addicted  to  living  up  in  trees,  and  to  wandering  about,  both  men  and 
women,  in  a  state  of  nature.  They  were  said  to  be  in  the  Korb&  hills,  but 
when  inquiries  came  to  be  made,  they  were  not  to  be  founds  and  it  seems  likely 
that  the  description  given  of  them  is  somewhat  mythical. 

In  the  khilsa  area  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  villages  are  held  by  Br&hmans,  and 
.     »   ...  half  of  these  are  in  the  hands  of  Mar&th&Brdhmans. 

ng  CBS  es.  rpjj^  preponderating  influence  of  this  class,  under 

a  Native  government,  sufficiently  accounts  for  this  result.  Kanwars  follow 
Brdhmans,  but  they  hold  chiefly  in  zamfnddri  jurisdiction,  and  only  in  a  few 
kh&lsa  villages,  adjoining  the  zamfnd^rfs.  Gonds  have  a  considerable  number 
of  villages,  chiefly,  however,  in  the  hilly  tracts.  Then  Kurmfs,  B^JP^^^j  Bairigfs, 
Banife,  and  Cham&rs  hold  about  an  equal  number  of  villages.  The  proportion 
of  Bairdgl  and  Banid  villages  is  swelled  by  the  fi&ct  of  a  t&luka,  in  each  instance, 
being  held  by  a  member  of  this  caste,  for  Lormf,  containing  103  villages,  is  held 
by  a  Bairdgl,  and  Tarengd,  containing  145  villages,  by  a  Bani^.  Two  or  three 
other  members  of  these  communities  hold  sever^  villages  together,  which  they 
obtained  as  grants  for  cultivation  under  the  Native  government.  Telis  and 
Mohammadans  have  a  fair  position  as  proprietors,  tho  latter  being  instances  of 
individuals  holding  several  villages,  obtained  as  reward  for  service  in  the  old 
Bhonsld  regiments.  In  the  case  of  other  castes  no  remarks  are  necessary,  except 
to  note  how  few  Pankds  have  obtained  proprietary  right ; — attributable  to  the 

*  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Socict}-  of  Bengal,  vol.  xxzv.  part  2  (1866),  p.  34. 
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fact  that^  altlioiigli  forming  so  considerable  an  element  in  the  population^  they 
are  largely  idevoted  to  the  occupation  of  weaving.  It  is  certainly  strange  that 
although  this  class  forms  about  a  sixth  of  the  community,  th^  should  not 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  one  village  in  the  kh&lsa  parganas.  Eighteen 
villages,  shown  as  held  by  Sikhs,  belong  to  one  member  of  this  community,  who 
is  a  Banjdrd  trader,  and  acquired  his  villages  after  the  mutinies,  when  relin- 
quished by  their  original  holders. 


Reference  will  now  be  made  to  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Chhattfsgarh 
^  , .      .        ,  population  as  a  whole,  when  compared  with  similar 

Habit,  of  people.  cliises  ekewhere.     One  prominent  feature  is  the 

scantiness  of  apparel  common  to  the  whole  cultivating  community — a  cloth 
round  the  loins,  and  this  often  of  meagre  dimensions,  constitutes  generally 
a  man's  fall  dress.  Those  who  have  advanced  a  stage  beyond  this  throw 
a  cloth  loosely  over  one  shoulder,  covering  the  chest,  and  assume  an  apology 
for  a  pagrl  by  wrapping  a  cloth  carelessly  round  the  head,  leaving  the  crown 
generally  bare,  as  if  tiiis  part  of  the  person  required  special  sunning  and  venti- 
lation. Among  women  aU  the  requirements  of  fashion  are  satisfied  By  one 
cloth,  measuring  from  eight  to  twelve  yards,  one  half  of  which  envelopes  the 
person  in  one  fold  from  the  waist  to  below  the  knee,  hanging  somewhat 
loosely.  It  is  tightened  at  the  waist,  and  then  the  remaining  half  is  spread 
over  the  breast,  and  drawn  across  the  right  shoulder.  Sometimes  the  cloth  is 
left  to  droop  down  the  back  from  the  right  shoulder,  but  in  public  it  is  gene- 
rally carried  over  the  head,  open  like  a  sheet,  and  then  brought  over  the  left 
shoulder  and  arm.  There  is  a  sculpture-like  simplicity  about  the  solitary 
garment  worn  by  women,  which  is  calculated  to  display  a  graceful  figure  to 
advantage,  more  especially  on  festive  occasions,  when  those  who  can  s^ord  it 
appear  arrayed  in  tasar  silk ;  but  to  Western  ideas  it  seems  more  convenient 
than  modest.  The  most  common  articles  of  adornment  are  bracelets  of  gold, 
silver,  and  coloured  glass,  according  to  the  pretensions  of  each  individual  wearer ; 
as  also  gold,  silver,  and  bead  necklaces.  Ear-rings  and  nose-rings  are  not 
usual,  nor,  except  among  young  6ond  ladies,  are  toe-rings  and  anklets.  By  men 
a  gold  or  silver  bracelet  is  frequently  worn ;  they  also  affect  small  ear-rings  not 
a  Uttle,  and  a  silver  waistband  is  perhaps  a  comfortable  agriculturist's  highest 
ambition.  The  ordinary  practice  with  all  classes  is  to  have  three  meals  per 
diem — rice  and  ddl  at  znidday,  rice  and  vegetables  cooked  with  ghee  in  the 
evening,  and  rice  gruel  in  the  morning  before  commencing  work.  This  rice  ia 
called  ''  b&sf,''  being  simply  the  remains  of  the  night's  repast,  filled  up  with 
water,  and  taken  cold.  Some  men  are  said  to  get  through  three  pounds  of  rice 
per  diem.  The  castes  who  eat  fish  and  flesh  have  of  course  a  greater  change  of 
diet.  Wheat  is  very  little  used  by  the  community,  and  in  fact  flour-cakes  are 
only  prepared  on  special  occasions.  Sometimes  rice  is  pounded  and  made  into 
cakes,  not  unlike  the  oat-cakes  of  Scotland,  and  a  similar  process  is  adopted 
with  the  coarse-grained  kodo.  Then  those  who  can  afford  it  have  an  occasional 
spread  of  sweet  things,  and  in  most  villages  milk  and  gur  are  very  common 
commodities,  out  of  which  a  matron  of  resources  can  turn  out  morsels  which 
are  deemed  marvellously  inviting.  On  the  whole,  the  great  body  of  the  people 
may  be  said  to  live  comfortably  and  well,  and,  as  regards  quantity,  will  pro- 
bably never  enjoy  greater  abundance.  The  language  spoken  by  the  people  is 
a  corruption  of  Hindi,  with  an  admixture  of  aboriginal  words,  somewhat  con- 
fusing to  a  stranger;  but  it  rests  on  a  strictly  Hindi  basis,  and  there  are 
comparatively  few  Persian  words  in  use.    The  following  words  may  be  quoted  as 
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specimens.  Man  and  woman  are  called  ''  daoki^'  and  "  dauki/'  a  house  is 
called  a  "  kdrid/'  a  fowl  "  kukri/^  while  instead  of  saying  "  mat  jind/*  or  "  nahin 
jdnd^'  (don't  go),  as  in  Hinddstdnl,  a  Chhattisgarhf  would  say  '^  jhanj^  bo;"  or 
if  he  were  declaring  that  his  field  had  been  forcibly  taken,  he  would  never  think 
of  saying  '^  zamfn  hamdri  zabardast(  le  lid  hai/'  but  would  convey  his  grievaoce 
in  the  words  ^'  bhden  mor  bar  p^K  har  l(s/'  Sufficient  has  been  scdd  to  show 
that  the  differences  in  terms  are  considerable^  and  this  in  a  limited  space  is  all 
that  can  be  attempted. 

Among  the  characteristics  of  the  people  their  marvellous  credulity  is  the 

p      ...  ^^  most  marked.     Hemmed  in  by  continuous  hill 

rev    mg  supers    ons.  ranges,  their  intercourse  with  the  outer  world  has 

been  limited,  so  that  they  still  remain  victims  to  the  most  gross  and  antiquated 
superstitions,  which  the  steady  contact  with  new  ideas  has  graduaUy  dispelled 
among  more  favourably  situated  communities.  Every  bill  has  its  god,  eyeiy 
stream  its  spirit;  villages*  have  generally  their  protecting  deity  or  deities,  who 
are  invariably  supplicated  when  epidemics  prevail,  when  murrain  appears 
among  the  cattle,  when  drought  threatens  the  crop,  and  on  all  occasions  of 
misfortune  or  bereavement.  A  special  priest  invokes  all  these  deities,  exceDting* 
Ddld  Deva,  who  at  all  times  can  be  supplicated,  and  belongs  to  one  of  the 
aboriginal  races,  thus  showing  the  origin  of  the  superstition  itself.  He  is 
ordinarily  a  Gond,  and  in  virtue  of  his  office  is  called  a  ''  Baigd.*'  The  position 
is  generally  hereditary,  and  carries  with  it  not  unfrequently  a  plot  of  rent-free 
land,  in  addition  to  periodical  fees.  A  successful  Baigd,  or  perhaps  more 
properly  a  Baigd  who  has  obtained  a  reputation  for  success,  is  a  man  of  great 
influence,  and  any  injunction  he  delivers  will  almost  invariably  be  impbcitly 
obeyed.  The  most  public  exemplification  of  this  influence  is  in  cases  of  witch- 
craft, for  here  the  most  melancholy  consequences  have  resulted  in  several  trials. 
A  comn^on  instance  is  when  cholera  visits  a  village.  First  one  falls,  then  anotheri 
and  there  is  something  so  unaccountable  in  the  origin  of  the  disease,  so 
mysterious  in  its  selection  of  an  apparently  arbitrary  route,  while  its  attacks  are 
so  sudden  and  fatal,  that  we  can  be  little  surprised  if,  among  an  ignorant 
people,  a  state  of  almost  abject  despair  follows  its  advent.  In  this  temper  of  the 
community  a  Baigd  is  summoned,  and,  after  going  through  certain  ceremonies, 
he  declares  what  should  be  done.  Sometimes  it  is  a  cock  or  a  goat  that  has 
to  be  sacrificed  to  appease  the  local  deity ;  and  if  this  is  unsuccessful,  then 
the  whole  community  temporarily  deserts  the  village,  leaving  behind  only  the 
dying  and  the  dead.  At  other  times  the  Bcdg&  declares  that  a  witch  (locally 
known  as  a  '^  tonhf ^')  is  the  cause  of  the  suffering  of  the  people.  The  adult  males 
of  the  village  are  then  assembled  in  solemn  conclave,  while  the  Baig&,  sitting  in 
their  midst,  proceeds  to  ascertain  what  unfortunate  woman  is  guilty.  Of  course 
each  individual  Baig&  has  his  own  particular  procedure.  One  of  the  most  noted 
in  this  district  had  two  most  effectual  methods  for  checkmating  the  witches. 
His  first  effort  was  to  get  the  villagers  to  describe  the  marked  eccentricities  of 
the  old  women  of  the  community,  and  when  these  had  been  detailed,  his  ex- 
perience soon  enabled  him  to  seize  on  some  ugly  or  unlucky  idiosyncrasy  which 

*  The  two  most  common  local  deities  are  "  Thikur  Deva,"  the  Preserver  61  the  viUsge,  who 
has  often  a  snue  little  tabernacle,  carefully  thatched,  made  for  him  outside  the  villige ;  tod 
"  DliU  Deva,"  the  Protector  of  the  hrarth,  to  whom  a  comer  inside  each  house  is  set  aiMrt,  an(f 
frequent  offerings  nre  made.  Th4kur  Deva  requires  annually  a  sacrifice  of  blood,  iniile  W^ 
Deva  is  propitiated  by  an  offering,  however  humole. 
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indicated  in  nnmistakeable  clearness  the  nnliappy  offender.  If  no  conclusion 
coald  be  arrived  at  in  this  way,  he  lighted  an  ordinary  earthen  lamp  (chirigh)^  and 
repeating  consecutively  each  woman's  name  in  the  village,  he  fixed  on  the  witch 
or  witches  by  the  flicker  of  the  wick,  when  the  name  or  names  were  mentioned. 
The  discovery  of  the  witch  soon  resulted  in  her  being  grossly  maltreated,  and 
under  the  Native  government  ahnost  invariably  in  her  death.  Since  the  introduc- 
tion of  British  rule  these  cases  are  becoming  year  by  year  rarer,  but  the  belief  itself 
remains  strong  and  universal,  and  the  same  class  of  superstitions  pervades  every- 
day life.  There  is  no  sudden  death  that  is  not  attributed  to  the  malignity  of  some 
evil  spirit.  A  lingering  or  strange  sickness  is  often  supposed  to  be  occasioned 
by  the  glance  of  an  evil  eye,  while  any  imfortunate  family  bereavement  is  in 
itself  usually  accepted  as  necessitating  a  change  of  residence,  even  though  it 
involve  the  relinquishment  of  ancestral  fields,  and  the  severance  of  all  early 
associations  and  ties.  Of  course  the  so-called  witches  come  in  for  the  blame  of 
many  misfortunes,  and  there  are  marked  women  in  every  neighbourhood,  who 
obtain  special  credit  for  working  charms  in  secret  on  their  enemies,  which 
inevitably  result  in  sickness  or  death.  The  wildest  tales  are  told  of  their  power, 
and  with  such  earnestness  and  circumstantiality,  that  even  educated  native  officials 
from  other  districts  almost  invariably  become  converts  to  the  popular  idea. 
In  some  instances,  where  results  have  been  verified  by  indubitable  testimony, 
they  can  only  be  attributed  to  animal  magnetism  or  mesmeric  influence ;  and 
a  case  lately  occurred  in  which  an  EngHsh  police  officer  stated  that  he  himself 
saw  a  girl  lying  senseless  after  having  been  handled  by  a  reputed  witch,  the 
girl  having  been  again  resuscitated  in  his  presence  through  the  said  witch's 
influence.  K  the  officer  in  question  was  not  imposed  upon,  or  did  not 
in  any  way  misapprehend  the  facts,  then  this  solitary  example  indicates  some 
knowledge  of  mesmerism,  as  existing  among  special  portions  of  the  community. 
The  extreme  credulity  of  the  people  exposes  tbem  at  times  to  cruel  hoaxes. 
A  strange  story  is  current  in  the  Mungelf  pargana  of  a  Pankd  named  Mangal, 
resident  in  BhadrdU  village,  who  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  gave  out  that 
a  deity  had  taken  possession  of  him.  This  was  nothing  strange,  for  both  gods 
and  devils  are  accused  of  constant  interference  with  mortals.  Mangal  was 
credited  with  the  power  of  curing  diseases,  and  securing  to  his  worshippers  future 
happiness.  He  used  to  sit  with  a  light  before  him,  and  his  devotees  approached, 
saluted,  and  touched  his  feet.  He  was  literally  inundated  with  followers,  and  the 
offerings  of  grain,  cocoanuts,  and  such  like  gifts  were  something  incredible.  His 
influence  was  confined  to  a  few  short  weeks,  for  his  advent  occurred  about  the 
cultivating  season,  and  he  had  declared  that  good  mens'  crops  would  spring 
up  without  sowing.  It  appears  that  thousands  of  cultivators  were  fools  enough 
to  attach  credence  to  this  teaching,  and,  as  viewed  practically,  this  simply 
amounted  to  a  loss  of  revenue.  When  the  time  for  collection  arrived,  the 
Native  government  at  once  arrested  Mangal,  who  was  left  to  ponder  over  his 
departed  greatness  within  the  walls  of  the  R&(ptlr  jail.  The  belief  in  Mangal's 
powers  vanished  with  his  imprisonment,  and  against  some  of  the  more  respect- 
able men  who  were  his  dupes  (notably  the  tdlukad&r  of  Lormi)  the  whole 
affi^r  remains  a  standing  joke. 

As  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  for  the  education  of  the  rising  genera- 
«,     ^  tion,  the  cloud  of  ignorant  darkness  which  now 

envelopes  the  people  must  gradually  disappear. 
The  following  return  shows  the  number  of  schools  and  of  children  under 
instruction :— 
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Schools. 

No. 

83 

58 

91 

No.  of  Pupils. 

•ttoduKc. 

Govommeiit  ... 

A  xl VoiuO                ••«             ••*             «•*             •••             ••■ 

1,934 
1,142 

1,073 
800 

Total- 

3,076 

1,873 

When  the  total  juvenile  population  is  considered^  this  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
very  small  proportion  undergoing  tuition.  The  boys  under  fourteen  exceed 
188^000,  and  supposing  that  a  fourth  of  these  are  of  a  teachable  age  and  available 
for  instruction,  there  are  some  45,000  boys  as  possible  pupils.  Of  these  only 
8,000  are  being  taught,  so  that  a  vast  field  exists  over  which  to  spread  the 
benefits  of  education. 

An  allusion  to  crime  may  not  be  out  of  place,  as  showing  that  although  the 
p  .  people  are  ignorant,  they  are  not  addicted  more 

than  their  neighbours  to  crimes  of  violence. 
Murders  are  not  numerous,  and  there  has  been  no  case  of  dacoity  for  a  consid6^ 
able  period.  In  fact  the  following  figures,  from  the  Police  Eeport  of  the  Central 
Provinces  for  1868,  show  that  crimes  of  all  kinds  are  less  frequent  intheCMiat- 
tfsgarh  division  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  province  : — 

Population.      h|n^      JlS.^.    '^ 


NdgptJr  division 
Jabcdpdr  do. 
Narbadd  do. 
Chhattfsgarh  do. 


•  • 


• « 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


2,263,062 

72 

3,679 

8,751 

2,024,645 

61 

4,181 

4,942 

1,563,912 

79 

3,665 

3,744 

2,104,570 

40 

1,797 

1,837 

There  are  probably  two  causes  which  contribute  to  this  resulir— the  degree 
of  rude  plenty  which  prevails,  and  the  general  abstemious  character  of  the 
population ;  for  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  drinking  classes  are  comparatively 
few,  and  even  these,  living  among  large  masses  who  absolutely  abstain,  are 
insensibly  influenced,  and  thus  come  to  confine  their  indulgence  to  festiye 
occasions,  which  are  few  and  far  between.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  population 
more  submissive  and  obedient  than  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  in  Chhattlfigarh. 
Whether  they  are  constitutionally  timid,  or  a  long  course  of  oppression  has 
created  the  feeling,  is  immaterial.  Certain  it  is  that  they  have  a  great  dread 
of  authority,  and  as  they  are  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  a  regular  and 
irregular  exercise  thereof,  they  are  liable  to  sufier  for  their  meekness  at  the 
hands  of  unscrupulous  subordmate  officials.  Any  creature  with  a  badge,  or 
some  such  insignia  of  office,  is  quite  a  magnate  in  the  interior,  and  will  elirfjs 
be  fed,  usually  obeyed,  and  often  fee'd.  It  cannot  but  follow  that  people  so 
ignorant  come  to  be  oppressed,  for  they  are  afraid  to  complain,  and  the  only 
effectual  remedy  is  the  gradual  spread  of  intelligence,  which  will  teach  individuals 
to  realise  their  position  and  rights.  The  injurious  results  of  over-submissive- 
nessare  palpably  evident  in  all  roadside  villages.  Ordinarily  the  mere  approach 
of  a  road  should  be  a  source  of  profit,  for  the  constant  passage  along  it  creates 
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a  demand  for  supplies  and  carriage,  which  would  tend  to  enrich  the  resident 
conunonity.  But  in  Chhattfsgarh  it  is  considered  a  fatal  calamity,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  roadside  village  that  is  not  in  a  more  or  less  unhappy  condition, 
ver^ng  at  times  on  absolute  desertion.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  people, 
instead  of  insisting  on  payment,  have  a  constant  drain  on  them,  and  it  is  only  when 
their  weakness  has  been  painfully  imposed  upon,  that  they  represent  the  fact,  and 
have  it  remedied. 

To   the  non-agricultural  population  the  cheapness  of  living  is  a  fertile 

....  source  of  comfort,  and  there  are  a  considerable 

Cheapness  o     ving.  ^j^^  ^f  pensioners  and  others  who,  owing  to  this 

cause,  have  migrated  from  less  favoured  regions,  and  taken  up  their  quarters  in 
the  district.  With  wheat  and  rice  selling  often  at  a  maund  and  a  half  per 
rupee,  and  other  articles  of  native  consumption  in  proportion,  a  labouring  man 
and  family  can  live  comfortably  on  one  anna  a  day.  The  classes  socially  higher 
in  the  same  way  can  secure,  to  an  extent,  luxury  and  plenty  with  means  which 
elsewhere  would  necessitate  stinting  and  anxiety.  Beggars  are  altogether  a  rare 
commodity,  and  can  scarcely  ever  be  pressed  hard  for  food.  The  greater  wealth 
of  the  community  is  a  feature  which  in  the  future  may  with  certainty  be  calcu- 
lated on,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  humbler  classes  will  ever  be  so  free 
frona  care  as  they  are  at  present,  in  regard  to  the  simple  necessaries  of  life. 
The  outward  marks  of  prosperity  are,  however,  few.  The  passion  for  display  has 
not  yet  arisen,  and  even  those,  who  have  means,  care  not  to  erect  imposing 
houses,  or  surround  themselves  with  any  of  the  outward  marks  of  affluence.  As 
the  country  has  only  been  recently  and  partially  opened  out,  there  is  doubtless 
less  accumulated  wealth  here  than  elsewhere,  and  almost  no  really  rich  people 
exist.  But  hoarding  in  small  sums  is  a  universal  habit,  and  with  it  all  there  is 
an  amount  of  rude  comfort  among  the  agricultural  population  which  any  one 
moving  among  them  cannot  but  perceive.  Their  grain-stores  are  generally 
well  filled ;  cattle  exist  in  great  numbers ;  the  luxury  of  a  pony  for  locomotion 
is  a  very  common  feature ;  earthen  plates  have  been  largely  displaced  by  metal 
vessels ;  at  all  festive  gatherings  a  large  portion  of  the  agricultural  community 
are  seen  to  possess  jewellery  of  a  more  or  less  expensive  character,  and  on  such 
occasions  they  are  often  arrayed  in  what  may  be  regarded,  for  Chhattlsgarh,  as 
quite  a  superauity  of  clothing ;  while  marriages  are  said  to  have  increased,  and 
to  involve  a  larger  expenditure.  These  circumstances  denote  an  advancing 
prosperity.  The  landholders,  as  a  class,  are  not  indebted,  and  they  have  had 
conferred  on  them  the  boon  of  proprietary  right,  equivalent,  at  present  rates, 
to  a  sum  of  twenty  Idkhs  of  rupees  (£200,000),  so  that  altogether  the  people 
may  be  regarded  as  in  a  comfortable  and  progressive  condition.  They  require 
in  fact  only  an  outlet  for  their  produce,  to  occupy  a  position  which  would 
compare,  not  unfavourably,  with  that  of  the  agricultural  classes  of  other  districts 
in  the  province. 

The  chief  wealth  of  the  district  consists  in  its  agricultural  produce.    The 
SKfTTios  TV —Resources  adventurous   carrier  class    (Banjirds),    following 

their  strings  of  bullocks  through  the  hilly  wilds 
Agncultaral  plenty.  ^j^^j^  ^^^^  ^  ^j^^  Chhattlsgarh  plain,  in  order  that 

they  may  return  laden  with  grain,  have  not  inaptly  termed  this  ^'  the  land  of 
plenty^'  (khalauti).*     They  find  here  a  surplus  produce,  which  from  the  absence 

*  This  is  more  commonly  interpreted  to  mean  **  the  low  countr}*." 
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of  facilities  for  export^  seems  almost  inexhaustible,  for  in  a  great  number  of 
villages  they  cannot  fail  to  observe  the  prominent  and  capacioos  gram^stores, 
well  raised  above  the  ground,  walled  and  thatched,  and  containing  from  fifty  to 
two  hundred  cart-loa£  of  the  great  staple,  rice.    Then  wheat  ana  oil-seeds  and 
pulses  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  there  is  a  kind  of  reckless  improyi- 
dence  in  many  places  in  feeding,  free  of  cost,  all  travellers  who  pass,  tkt 
indicates  a  condition  in  which  it  may  be  said  that  want,  using  it  in  the  sense 
of  foody  is  almost  unknown.     Of  the  entire  produce  sixty-five  per  cent,  is 
rice.    It  is  grown  on  all  soils,  and  the  average  yield  is  often  enhanced  more 
from  the  lie  of  the  land  than  the  quality  of  the  soil.     The  prevalent  soils 
are  black,  mixed,  red,  and  sandy.    The  black  soil,  as  has  been  often  stated, 
is  the  debris  of  trap ;  the  red  is  probably  decomposed  laterite;  the  sandy,  as  the 
name  implies,  represents  deposits  from  sandstone  rocks ;  while  the  mixed  is 
allied  to  the  soil,  either  black  or  other,  which  most  preponderates  in  its  com- 
position.   The  black  soil  is  of  course  the  most  valuable,  because  both  spring  and 
autumn  crops  can  be  grown  on  it.    But  it  seems  a  disputed  point  whether  the 
most  abundant  yield  of  rice  is  generally  obtained  from  black  or  from  red  soil. 
The  sandy  soil  again,  when  manured  and  irrigated,  is  well  adapted  for  sugarcane 
and  all  kinds  of  garden  produce,  and  is  much  prized,  but  there  is  too  mach 
percolation  in  it  to  suit  the  rice  crop.    Looking  then  at  these  main  divisions  of 
soil,  it  may  be  said  that  the  western  tracts  of  the  district  are  the  richest,  being 
nearly  all  black  soil.    The  centre  has  land  of  very  mixed  (|ualit7,  while  the 
whole  eastern  parganas  are  almost  entirely  (except  in  patches)  either  red  or  sandy 
soil.     A  peculiarity  of  rice-fields  in  Chhattfsgarh  is  their  extreme  minuteness. 
In  every  village  numbers  of  fields  are  found  not  exceeding  a  few  poles,  or  about 
the  dimensions  of  a  public  dining-table.     The  practice  is  said  to  have  arisen 
from  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  tenants,  unless  each  received  a  share  in  the 
good  or  best-lying  land.    Thus  hmd  lying  near  the  village  is  coveted  becaose 
it  is  so  easily  worked  and  manured,  and  a  low  dip,  because,  when  ridged,  it  best 
ntlises  the  annual  rainfall.     These  stretches  then  come  to  be  very  minately 
divided.    Again,  now  that  the  custom  of  small  fields  has  become  stereotyped,  it 
is  generally  urged  that  in  red  soil  the  smaller  the  surface  enclosed,  the  better  the 
water  is  stored,  and  the  larger  the  crop.     Thus  what  originated  for  convenience 
is  retained  for  profit.     The  reason  may  be  that  red  soil  does  not  retain  moisture, 
though  at  the  same  time  surface-water  does  not  percolate  freely  through  it.    In 
soil  like  this  it  is  therefore  important  to  obtain  as  much  surface-water  as  possible 
for  rice,  and  this  is  effected  by  ridging-in  small  areas.    This  trouble  is  not  taken 
with  soil  which  retains  moisture,  and  in  which,  if  surface-water  remains  long, 
the  crop  is  likely  to  rot.     In  fact  it  is  always  found  that,  where  the  fields  are  large, 
the  soil  is  black,  and  that,  where  the  converse  is  the  case,  it  is  on  acconnt  of 
the  peculiar  attributes  of   the  red  soil.    Under  the  present    system  of  rice 
cultivation,  small  fields  in  Chhattfsgarh  are  thus  not  only  a  convenience,  but  an 
absolute  necessity. 

Another  peculiarity  is  the  practice  of  changing  fields.    This  would  occnr 
«,  .^  periodically,  so  that  no  tenants  should  monopolise 

g    nures.  j,j^^  ^^^^  land.    The  practice  is  not  universal;  it 

exists  in  some  villages  only.  The  want  of  attachment,  however,  to  individual 
holdings  is  an  almost  universal  feature,  and  a  very  trifle  will  often  induce  even 
a  hereditary  tenant  to  relinquish  his  land.  The  result  is  that  there  is  little  of 
that  minute  and  persistant  care  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  in  a  peasantiy 
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attaclied  to  tlie  Boil.  Few  cultivators  feel  so  deeply  rooted  as  to  devote  extra 
labour  to  permanently  enliancing  the  yield  of  their  fields,  and  so  cultivation 
generally  comes  to  be  desultory,  and  is  carelessly  carried  out. 

Where  an  agricultural  population  depends  so   entirely  on  a  solitary  crop, 
•   .    ^  and  that  crop  one  which  requires  an  abundant  rain- 

^      '  fall,  each  succeeding  season  becomes  a  period  of 

uncertainty  and  anxiety.  A  failure  of  rain  involves  famine ; — a  deficiency,  wide- 
spread scarcity.  It,  however,  fortunately  happens  that  Chhattfsgarh,  being 
girdled  by  hills,  enjoys  a  fairly  regular  monsoon.  Thus  there  are  traditions  of 
partial  failure  of  crop,  but  no  tradition  of  a  famine ;  for  if  the  absence  of  rainfall 
has  blasted  hopes  in  one  quarter,  the  area  is  so  extensive  that  at  some 
other  point  the  fall  has  been  adequately  abundant.  Besides  periodical  showers, 
the  rice-crop  requires  four  heavy  downpours,  namely,  one  in  each  of  the  four 
monsoon  months.  The  September  one  should  be  late  in  the  month,  and  as  this 
is  often  untimely  or  deficient,  bumper  harvests  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 
It  is  at  this  time,  if  bright  sunny  days  persistently  succeed  each  other,  that 
heavy  care  is  pourtrayed  on  every  countenance,  from  a  horrid  dread  that  the 
whole  season's  labour  will  be  lost.  Then  the  village  gods  are  piteously  sup- 
pUcated,  while  the  elders  find  comfort  in  relating  their  experiences,  and  the 
weatherwise  make  their  prophecies,  scanning  every  cloud  lest  haply  they  may 
find  a  hopeful  omen.  At  the  same  time  the  country  is  not  entirely  dependent 
on  the  regalarity  of  the  monsoon.  There  are,  scattered  over  the  district,  some 
seven  thousand  tanks,  which  the  forethought  of  succeeding  generations  has 
contributed  to  construct.  Although  not  entirely  available  for  watering  the 
fields  (for  many  are  strictly  preserved  to  provide  water  during  the  heats  of 
summer  for  man  and  beast),  yet  a  large  number  are  utilised  for  purposes  of 
irrigation,  and  thus  some  portion  of  the  crop  in  numerous  villages  at  all  times 
comes  to  be  saved. 

Besides  rice  the  most  common  crops  are  kodo,  wheat,  pulses,  oil-seeds,  and 

ran.   J.     j  ^i.      ^   i  cottoui  lawfri  is  uot  cuitivatcd.    Kodo  (paspa^ 

wheat  and  other  staples.  7        ^  j.  %•  xi^ji. 

'^  lum  frumentaceum)  is  a  very  poor  staple,  and  has 

no  market  value.  It  is  gfrown  generally  on  inferior  soils,  and  at  the  same  time 
as  rice.  The  yield,  however,  is  much  larger,  always  exceeding  a  hundred-fold. 
It  is  rarely  grown  for  more  than  two  years  in  the  same  land.  Wheat,  gram,  and 
palses  are  only  grown  on  the  best  land,  while  oil-seeds  and  cotton  are  often  pro- 
duced on  the  light  and  poorer  soils.  Both  of  these  are  largely  produced,  and 
the  yield  of  oil-seeds  is  considerable.  The  cotton,  however,  is  generally  inferior, 
from  the  character  of  the  soil  on  which  it  is  usually  raised,  and  the  returns  are 
limited.  The  best  cotton  is  found  in  the  zamfnd^ris  of  Kawardd  and  Pandarid, 
where  the  undulating  stretches  of  black  soil  are  eminently  fitted  for  its  pro- 
duction. It  is  never  sown  alone,  but  always  mixed  with  arhar  or  kodo.  Of 
regular  rabl  crops  a  large  number  of  villages  have  none  whatsoever,  but  where 
these  exist  they  are  tended  with  considerable  care.  For  both  wheat  and  gram 
the  land  is  ploughed  four  times,  and  for  the  former  some  of  the  fields  are 
regularly  embanked  to  retain  moisture  and  increase  the  yield.  None  of  the  rabl 
crops  are  either  irrigated  or  manured.  They  are  sown  in  October  and  November 
and  reaped  in  March.  In  fact,  excepting  garden  produce — ^the  favourite  pur- 
suit of  M&Ks,  Mardrs,  &c. — the  only  crop  which  is  regularly  both  manured  and 
irrigated  is  sugarcane.  It  entails  an  immense  amount  of  labour,  being 
frequently  irrigated,  some  twelve  times  ploughed,  and  manured  on  two  or  three 
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different  occasions.  The  few  axjres  of  sugarcane  cultivation,  however,  wWcli 
each  village  undertakes  are  raised  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  whole  cultivating 
community.  Bach  cultivator  receives  a  small  plot  proportioned  to  the  size  of 
his  general  holding,  the  lion^s  share  falling  to  the  proprietor;  and  all  labour 
together  in  preparing  the  field,  tending  the  crop,  and  extracting  the  gur.  In 
the  western  portion  of  the  district  there  are  villages  which  prodnce  sugarcane 
without  irrigation,  but  the  crop  is  uncertain  and  scant.  Instances  also  occur 
where  it  is  raised  without  manure,  but  this  is  only  in  the  vicinity  of  Btreama 
which  overflow  their  banks  in  the  monsoon,  and  leave  a  deposit  that  enriclies 
the  soil. 

In  this  district  one  hears  but  little  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil.    Year 
_  ,       ,       ^    .,  after  year  rice  is  produced  in  the  same  fields 

X  aus  on  o  soi .  without  any  change  of  crop,  or  even  an  occasiona] 

fallow,  and  yet  the  yield  is  apparently  iminfluenced.  It  seems  from  the  state- 
ments of  experienced  cultivators  that  new  land  falls  to  the  level  of  old  in  four 
or  five  years,  and  that,  during  this  interval,  the  extra  yield  averages  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  per  cent.  There  is  no  further  progressive  deterioration.  Rice 
'is  not  an  exhaustive  crop,  and  then,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  land  is  gene- 
rally manured.  This  may  account  for  the  fact  that  rice  is  the  only  crop  with 
which  neither  rotations  nor  fallows  are  practised.  Where  wheat  is  sown,  it  will 
be  followed  by  gram  or  masdr  one  year  and  then  perhaps  kodo.  And  where 
this  is  not  done,  after  four  or  five  years  the  land  is  left  fallow  to  recover  itself. 
Again,  cotton  is  often  succeeded  by  til  or  some  other  oil-seed,  so  that  all  through 
a  regular  rotation  is  adhered  to,  experience  having  taught  the  people  that  their 
soil  is  not  rich  enough,  as  in  some  of  the  Narbadi  districts,  to  yield  steadily 
without  a  change  of  crop  or  a  fallow,  and  manure  not  being  available,  as  it  is 
absorbed  by  the  rice  and  sugarcane  fields. 

The  mineral  resources  of  this  district  are  but  little  known^  and  owing  to 

^,.      1     ri    1  remoteness  and  inaccessibility  are  not  likely  to  be 

Mmerau — uoai.  j       ,        j   «  t    ^i        •  •   -^      i»i.i. 

aeveloped  tor  many  years.    In  the  vicmity  of  the 

Hasdd,  coal  crops  up  in  several  places,  and  it  is  probable  that  if  a  Bailway  eyer 
be  constructed   from  Calcutta,  through  the  plains  of  Chhattisgarh,  to  Nigpur, 
the  KorbS  coal-beds  would  yield  an  invaluable  supply  of  fuel.     On  the  right 
bank  of  the  Hasdd,  near  Korbd  itself,  there  is  an  exposed  surface  of  coal  extend- 
ing for  about  a  hundred  yards,    and  in  a  drainage  channel  near  this  same  bed 
it  also  crops  up  in  several  places.    Again,  some  distance  fromKorbi,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Hasdd,  there  are  the  beds  of  two  hill  streams — the  Bij&hedl  and 
Mundjharid — ^in    which  coal  appears  near  the  villages  of  Kalwd  and  Sankherd, 
and  to  such  an  extent  that,  walking  up  the  Bijfikherd  rivulet,  the  coal  is  traceable 
for  at  least  a  mile.     Exploration  would  doubtless  lead  to  other  similar  disco- 
veries.   There  has  been  no  digging  or  searching,  and  what  has  been  traced  has 
simply  resulted  by  the  action  of  the  annual  rains  exposing  the  surface.    This 
being  the  case,  it  is  only  fair  to  conclude  that  the  coaly  region  is  very  extensive, 
and  if  once  regularly  worked  would  yield  an  immense  supply.    What  the 
quality  of  the  coal  is  can  only  be  pronounced  after  careful  professional  scrutiny. 
The  surface  coal  is  shaly  and  inferior,  but  this  in  itself  is  not  a  discoun^ng  fact, 
for  systematic  borings  might  establish  the  utility  of  the  lower  beds.     Until  this 
is  undertaken  no  opinion  can  be  formed,  and  the  question  will  probably  remain 
undecided  until  the  time  arrives,  by  the  opening  out  of  the  country,  for  a  final 
verdict  to  be  given.    At  present  no  attempt  is  made  to  work  the  coal,  though 
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a  few  enterprising  smelters  nse  it  at  times  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  after 
the  native  fashion. 

In  the  vicinity  of  all  the  hill  ranges  in  the  district  iron  ore  is  founds  and 
.  its   manufacture  is   confined  to   the    zamind&ri 

'^'  estates.    As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  there  are 

only  some  forty  furnaces  at  work,  the  annual  outturn  of  iron  being  about 
four  hundred  maunds.  This  is  miserably  inadequate  for  the  requirements  of 
the  people,  and  the  result  is  that  a  large  importation  occurs  &om  Mandla  and 
the  Sambalptir  zaminddris.  With  all  this,  prices  range  high,  and  the  ordinary 
selling  rate  is  not  more  than  three  seers  per  rupee,  or  say  thirteen  rupees 
per  maund.  The  consumption  of  the  district  cannot  be  under  twelve  hundred 
maunds  annnally,  two-thirds  of  which  comes  to  be  drawn  from  other  tracts. 
The  hmited  production  of  iron  does  not  arise  from  a  deficiency  of  the  ore,  but 
from  an  absence  of  the  class  called  ^^  Agarics,''  who  are  employed  in  its  manu* 
factore.  If  Gt>nds  and  other  tribes  would  only  acquire  the  art,  they  would  find 
in  it  a  fertile  source  of  gain.  The  profession,  however^  is  scarcely  an  inviting 
one,  for  although  the  native  process  of  manufacture  is  extremely  rude,  the 
labonr  involved  is  very  considerable.  There  is  the  charcoal  to  be  made,  and 
the  ore  to  be  collected.  The  selected  ore  is  then  taken  and  mixed  with  charcoal, 
and  is  placed  in  a  clay  furnace  about  three  feet  high.  A  regular  current  of  air  is 
kept  phiying  on  the  furnace  from  the  primitive  pair  of  bellows  worked  by  the 
feet.  When  the  ore  is  smelted,  the  manufactured  article  comes  rushing  out  in  a 
lava-like  stream  from  a  crevice  at  the  bottom  of  the  fiimace.  It  is  then 
hammered  and  run  into  broad  bars  fit  for  sale.  The  iron  whidi  is  made  is  of 
fair  quality,  but  has  no  special  reputation  in  the  market. 

In  connection  with  mineral  products  it  may  not  be  quite  out  of  place  to 
g  .  mention  quarries.    The  best-worked  quarries  are 

n    quames.  those  near  BiUspdr  and  Seorinardin,  which  con- 

tain sandstone  excellently  suited  for  building  purposes,  to  an  extent  capable  of 
meeting  large  requirements.  Similar  &cilities  exist  at  many  points  all  over  the 
district,  were  the  people  sufficiently  advanced  to  appreciate  structures  of  per- 
manent masonry.  For  road -making  there  are  everywhere  large  quantities  of 
Boitable  gravel ;  but  no  regular  beds  of  "  kankar**  (nodular  limestone),  which 
experience  shows  to  be  more  durable,  have  yet  been  found. 

The  extensive  forests  of  the  district  are  situated  in  the  zamfnd^rfs,  and  are 
Waste  tract  private  property,  the  only  large  tracts  of  govern- 

ment forest  being  the  wastes  spreading  over  the 
Lormf  and  Lamnf  hiUs  on  the  north-west,  and  the  Sonfikh^n  area  on  the  south- 
east. Besides  these  two  tracts  there  are  several  considerable  patches  of  jungle, 
which  have  been  reserved  in  the  portion  of  the  plain  skirting  the  northern  hills. 
The  largest  of  these  are  the  Kori,  Bijfipdr,  Bitkulf,  and  Pantord  wastes.  Again, 
out  in  the  plain  there  are  a  few  isolated  patches  of  waste  ;  of  no  value,  however, 
except  for  grazing  cattle.  The  total  area  of  government  waste,  excluded  from  the 
private  properties  by  the  operations  of  the  settlement  department,  is  443,500 
acres,  or  693  square  nules.  The  chief  blocks,  as  already  noted,  are  Lormi  and 
Lamni  190,269  acres,  Sondkhdn  and  M&r&jl  97,503  acres,  Korf  20,776  acres, 
Bijdpdr  48,571  acres,  Bitkuli  25,509  acres,  and  Pantord  13,604  acres.  The 
annual  revenue  realised  at  present  is  about  6,000  rupees.  The  smallness  of 
the  forest  revenue,  compared  with  the  extent  of  waste,  arises  fromi  the  fact  that 
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the  most  valuable  of  the  goyemment  forests  are  more  inaccessible  than  some 
of  the  zaminddrf  jungles^  so  that  villages  in  the  plain  come  to  indent  largely 
on  these  latter  to  meet  their  annual  requirements.  Thus  the  Lormf  and  Lamni 
forests  are  cut  off  by  hills^  while  Sondkhdn  is  isolated  by  the  deep  waters  and 
wide-spreading  sands  of  the  Mahfinadi.  The  nearer  jungles  on  the  other  hand 
having  been  hacked  and  hewed  at  for  years,  are  considerably  thinned,  and  do 
not  now  furnish  adequate  supplies  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  whole  conmionity. 

Sdl  is  the  only  valuable  timber  which  exists  in  all  the  forests  of  the  distnd 
rod  cts.  ^^  great  quantities.     Good  timber  of  this  descrip- 

^      ^     '^  tion  is  therefore  available  almost  to  any  extent. 

Sij  too  is  much  met  with,  but  it  is  not  generally  of  large  size.  Shfsham  and 
bljesdl  are  both  scarce,  while  teak  is  almost  unknown,  except  in  the  forest 
reserve  of  Hdthfbfirf  near  Sondkh^n.  Of  other  building  timber  the  most 
common  trees  in  use  are  tendd,  shfsham,  kaw£,  Ah&wri,  semar,  anjan,  kbair, 
kalmi,  and  bijrd.  There  are  some  twenty  other  trees  which  are  utilised,  but 
their  timber  is  very  inferior.  Besides  building-timber,  the  supply  of  grass  and 
bamboos  in  the  forests  is  very  extensive.  Then  the  valleys  of  Lormf,  Pendrf, 
Mdtfn,  and  XJprord  afford  vast  grazing  grounds,  watered  by  perennial  springs, 
and  verdant  even  in  the  heats  of  summer.  Here  the  cattle  from  the  phun  find 
abundant  pasture,  and  are  only  brought  down  when  the  monsoon  has 
commenced.  Witii  edible  roots  and  fruits  the  jungles  are  well  stocked,  and  they 
are  an  immense  resource  to  the  hill  tribes,  who  have  not  unfrequently  to  remain 
content  with  "a  dinner  of  herbs.'*  The  tamarind,  the  mhowa,  the  tendd,  the 
achdr,  the  j&mun,  the  gasto,  the  fiunld,  and  the  bel  [are  the  firuits  in  ordinary 
use,  and  are  the  most  palatable.  Then  for  medicinal  purposes  instinct  and 
experience  have  promoted  the  use  of  many  plants,  and  those  who  are  learned 
in  their  application  are  much  resorted  to.  For  fever,  decoctions  are  made  of 
nfm,  chinhdr,  donjarf,  and  gur;  for  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  bel  and  gindel  are 
used ;  for  weakness,  bohar,  baridrf,  gursakrf,  and  kesarwd ;  for  indigestion, 
fiunld,  dandbehrd,  and  sdtdr;  for  rheumatism,  bansamf  and  behrd ;  for  head- 
aches, jasmdr  and  dasmdr,  and  so  on  through  a  host  of  simple  remedies  for  all 
ordinary  and  general  complaints.  ^ 

Of  industrial  products  the  most  extensively  in  demand  is  lac.     The  insect 

covers     the    tiny   branches   of  the  kusam  tree 
Lac  and  other  industrial  pro-     (^gchleichera  irijuya)  with  its  coral-like  protuber- 

"'"^^'  ances.     The  crusty  material  thus  formed,  includ- 

ing in  its  recesses  several  insects,  constitutes  the  stick  lac  of  commerce,  and 
produces,  when  manufactured,  the  deep  red  dye  so  largely  required.  Each  tree 
yields  from  twenty  to  thirty  lbs.,  a  portion  being  left  for  seed,  or  in  other  words 
to  reproduce  the  material  in  demand,  and  the  annual  value  of  a  tree  runs  from 
three  to  four  rupees.  As  a  consequence  the  ''kusam'*  is  very  rarely  cut  down, 
and  is  invariably  preserved  as  a  valuable  property.  Following  lac,  resin  is  a 
product  in  considerable  demand.  This  is  extracted  from  the  sdl  tree  {shorea 
robusta),  which  unfortunately  has  been  generally  ringed  in  the  process  instead 
of  being  punctured.  Some  magnificent  forests  have  been  thus  destroyed,  for 
the  ringed  trees  speedily  dry  up,  and  then,  when  the  annual  conflagrations  come, 
they  are  enveloped  in  the  sweeping  flame  and  augment  its  volume.  It  is  truly 
melancholy  to  wander  over  the  charred  remnants  of  magnificent  timber  thus 
uselessly  destroyed,  and  it  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  future  the  mode  of 
procedure  hitherto  prevalent  in  extracting  resin  will  entirely  disappear. 
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One  interesting  item  of  forest  resource  remains  to  be  referred  to — tlie  tasar 
«...  cocoons,  which  supply  the  useful  silk  so  esteemed 

bUk  cocoons.  ^y  ^^^  community.     The  Bhiimids  and  other  hill 

men  collect  these  during  the  monsoon,  and  are  marvellously  active  and  shrewd 
in  finding  them  in  the  jungles.  They  are  found  chiefly  on  the  sdj  tree  (p^n- 
tapkra  glabra).  In  the  month  of  August  the  primitive  huts  of  these  wild 
races  are  invaded  by  rearers  of  the  tasar  worm,  from  the  more  open  portions 
of  the  district.  These  men  come  to  purchase,  and  a  party  usually  consists  of 
seven  or  eight  persons.  A  sufficient  stock  haying  been  obtained,  these  rearers 
return  to  their  selected  locaUty,  which  is  a  tract  of  stunted  s^j  trees,  covering 
eight  or  ten  acres  near  a  village  skirting  the  forest.  Here  in  September  they 
tie  the  cocoons  to  a  series  of  strings,  each  string  stretching  from  a  branch  of 
one  tree  to  a  different  branch  in  another,  the  cocoons  thus  suspended  looking 
from  a  distance  like  a  great  row  of  eggs.  By  degrees  the  moths  cut  through 
the  cocoons,  during  which  process  they  are  closely  watched,  and  after  they 
have  paired,  the  females  are  placed  in  earthen  vessels  (ghar&s),  in  which  they 
lay  their  eggs  and  die.  The  males  fly  away.  The  eggs  are  kept  in  the  huts  of 
the  people^  generally  in  cloth,  and  incubated  by  heat.  They  are  little  round 
dots  about  the  size  of  mustard  seed.  In  eight  or  ten  days  the  worm  is 
formed,  and  as  each  female  moth  placed  in  the  vessel  deposits  about  a  hundred 
^gE^j  &  great  outturn  is  obtained.  The  worms  thus  incubated  are  taken  out 
and  placed  on  sdj  trees,  on  the  leaves  of  which  they  feed.  They  are  small  tiny 
insects  at  first,  but  they  grow  in  size  till  they  attain  the  thickness  of  a  man's 
finger,  and  are  perhaps  two  and  a  half  inches  long.  At  this  stage  they  are  very 
prettily  marked;  but  in  three  months  they  have  attained  their  full  size,  and  then 
commence  their  cocoons,  which  are  finished  in  two  days.  It  is  quite  an  interesting 
spectacle  to  see  these  insects  busily  employed  throwing  one  thread  round  their 
bodies  and  then  another,  until  they  are  completely  encased  in  their  silken  home. 
A  period  of  some  four  months  elapses,  viz.  from  September  to  December,  firom 
the  time  the  moth  breaks  out  of  the  old  cocoon  to  the  formation  by  the  freshly 
generated  worm  of  the  new  one,  through  the  processes  of  incubation,  develop- 
ment, &c.  The  new  cocoons  are  sold  to  the  silk-weavers,  who  steep  them  in  hot 
water,  mixed  with  tamarind  pods  or  leaves,  in  order  to  communicate  to  the  thread 
additional  strength  and  elasticity,  when  the  thread  is  carefully  wound  off,  and 
manufactured  into  the  light-textured  tasar  silk.  One  piece  requires  on  an 
average  some  800  cocoons,  and  as  the  probable  amount  of  silk  woven  may  be 
estimated  at  10,000  pieces,  the  annual  supply,  to  admit  of  this,  must  be  some- 
thing hke  eight  million  cocoons,  the  outturn  probably  of  some  80,000  moths. 
It  is  strange  that  the  Kewats,  who  rear  the  worms,  instead  of  depending 
annually  on  the  Bhdmi&s'  supply  from  the  wilds,  do  not  themselves  maintain  a 
permanent  stock  to  breed  from.  They  urge  that  experience  has  not  proved  this 
process  profitable ;  but  the  true  reason  probably  is  that  it  would  entail  too  much 
system  to  satisfy  their  tastes.  As  it  is,  while  employed  in  rearing  they  remain 
avray  from  their  homes,  confine  their  diet  to  rice  and  salt,  and  depend  on  the 
prayers  of  the  Bhdmi^  ''  Baig&s^'  for  success.  The  absence  of  this  last  element 
has  in  every  instance,  it  is  alleged,  been  followed  by  failure. 

s  V  — T   da  ^®  following  view  of  the  trade  of  the  district 

^  '  is  tabulated  from  the  Trade  Statistic  Returns  for 


Imports  and  Exports.  ^j^^  ^^  f^^  ^^^ ._ 
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Sugar  

Motals     and     hard 

ware 

English  piece-goods. 


Cattle 

MiscellaneooB. 


Total. 


Bice 

Wheat 

Other  edible  grain... 

Ootton 

Gur 

Oil-seeds 

Lao  .....; 

MisoeUaneoas     .... 


Total. 


1864^5 


Mannda 
k>f  82  lbs. 


1,791 

2,927 

721 

Head. 

14,220 

9,237 


28,896 


544,744 

106,017 

17,813 

12,771 

12,479 


26,111 
4,408 


723,843 


Bapees. 


35,820 

1,04,708 
64,169 

1,27.980 
1,29,298 


4,61,970 


1865-66 


Mannds 
bf  82  lbs. 


16,112 
5,941 


25,890 


6,44,744 
1,06,017 

17,313 
1,66,023 

49,916 


4,17,77e 
48,488 


13,50,277 


Bapees. 


1866-67 


Mannds 
lof  82  lbs. 


2,262  45,240 

1,265  47,115 

810|  27,590 
Head« 


1,45,008 
83474 


3,48,127 


EXPOBTS. 


134,099 

43,354 

7,645 

15,812 

4,053 

60 

17,721 

12,428 


234,672 


184,099 

43354 

7,645 

1,99,056 

16,212 

120 

238,536 

1,36,708 


8^0,730 


2,183 

2,822 

1,341 

Head. 

35,565 

15,338 


57,249 


106348 

18,421 

144 

1,724 

4^386 

45 

6,169 

6,067 


143,709 


Bnpees. 


43,640 

94,451 
1,18,829 

3,30,085 
1,16,659 


7,03,664 


1887-68 


Hannds 
k)f821bs. 


9,637 

2,969 

1,269 

Head. 

10,266 

7,522 


24,603 


Bnpees. 


62,740 
1,09,853 

92,399 
1,05,308 


1,06,849 
18,421 
144 
22,212 
17,544 
90 
98,704 
66,787 


830,695 


86,591 

68,036 

1,502 

12,621 

793 

90 

9,752 

6,099 


184,484 


4i72,24l 


86,591 

68,036 

1,802 

1,64,073 

2^2 

180 

l,56/»3 

58,069 


535,475 


In  tlie  above  table^  for  purposes  of  comparison^  a  uniform  unit  of  value  has 
been  maintained  for  each  item  in  all  the  years^  adopting  for  this  purpose 
average  rates.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  sugar^  metals^  English  piece-goods^ 
and  cattle.  Salt  is  not  shown,  as  the  customs  department  registers  this  on  its 
crossing  from  the  coasts  including  in  the  return  the  whole  of  Chhattisgarh.  The 
exports  are  mainly  rice^  wheat,  other  edible  grains^  and  lac.  The  great  year  for 
the  agriculturists  here  was  1864-65.  They  then  exported  over  650^000  mannds 
(100,000  quarters)  of  grain^  compared  with  only  150,000  maunds  during 
1867-68,  and  50,000  rupees'  worth  of  gur  compared  with  3,000  rupees'  worth 
in  1867-68.  As  a  permanent  feature,  however,  a  large  export  cannot  be  cal- 
culated on,  for  so  long  as  pack-bullocks  remain  the  sole  means  of  transport  for 
produce,  the  grain  from  Chhattisgarh  only  repays  carriage  when  prices  westr 
ward  have  risen  to  a  more  than  or<Unarily  high  rate.  Independent  of  grain  the 
only  other  large  agricultural  product  that  is  exported  is  cotton.  The  area  under 
cotton  cultivation  is  83,371  acres,  which  at  a  low  estimate  yields  twenty  seers  or 
forty  lbs.  of  cleaned  cotton  per  acre,  or  altogether  41,685  maunds  of  cotton  per 
annum.  The  whole  trade  has  a  western  tendency  to  the  railway  at  Jabalpdr,  and, 
as  has  already  been  urged,  to  connect  the  BiMspdr  district  with  so  near  a  market 
is  a  matter  of  paramount  local  importance.  Bather  less  than  a  fifth  of  the 
produce  of  the  district  has  been  calculated  to  be  available  for  exportation,  and  of 
this  only  a  fourth  is  recorded  as  having  obtained  a  market.  No  statistics  exist  of 
the  trade  south  md  the  Bdlpdr  district,  and  east  vid  Sambalpdr.  The  former  is 
very  limited,  and  the  latter  consists  chiefly  of  wheat,  gram,  oilseeds,  and  cotton. 
If  this  be  estimated  at  100,000  maunds  per  annum  altogether,  there  still 
remains  a  lamentable  deficiency;  for  while  the  country  is  capable  of  maintaining 
a  produce  trade  of  50,000  tons  annually,  owing  to  its  land-locked  condition,  the 
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trade  carried  on  only  amounts  to  some  14^000  tons.  The  lac  trade  represents 
an  important  item^  the  average  export  of  the  last  four  years  being  nearly  15,000 
mannds,  aggregating  in  yalae  about  two  and  a  half  Mkhs  of  rupees.  This  is 
not,  however,  entirely  from  this  district,  but  from  all  Chhattfsgarh.  The  grain 
exports  hitherto  alluded  to  appertain  properly  to  Bil&spdr,  because  the  R^fpdr 
grain  export  is  to  the  south,  mainly  along  the  Great  Eastern  Boad;  but  this  is 
not  the  case  with  lac,  which  from  both  districts  proceeds  over  the  same  lines  to 
Mirzdptir  and  Jabalpdr.  The  stick-lac  is  purchased  up  by  agents  of  firms  at 
low  rates,  and  must  yield  a  large  profit  to  the  purchasers,  compared  with  the 
small  returns  the  actual  collectors  receive.  No  mere  local  resident,  however,  has 
found  it  a  remunerative  process  to  export  on  his  own  account,  the  manufacture 
of  the  dye  being  almost  a  monopoly.  The  whole  business  therefore  is  carried 
on  by  agents  on  the  spot,  who  despatch  the  commodity  at  the  instance  of  the 
firms  employing  them.  The  expansion  of  the  trade  is  not  a  likely  contingency, 
as  the  demand  fluctuates,  and  the  '^  kusam'^  trees  on  which  the  lac  insects  are 
fostered  are  somewhat  limited  in  number. 

Of  local  industries  the  most  important  is  the  weaving  trade.    There  are 
«,  ^^  in  the  regular  weaving  trade  some  6,000  looms. 

^      ^       ^'  The  average  outturn  of  each  loom  is  a  hundred 

cloths  a  year,  so  that  the  aggregate  outturn  must  be  600,000  dhotis,  valued 
at  one  rupee  each,  or  six  l^khs  of  rupees.  Then  all  the  Pankfi  caste  weave,  in 
addition  to  cultivation,  and  nearly  half  the  cloth  in  the  district  is  made  by  them. 
There  are  among  them  about  12,000  looms,  the  average  outturn  of  each  being 
about  forty  cloths  a  year,  giving  a  total  of  say  500,000  dhotis.  They  are 
generally  small,  and  made  for  the  ctdtivators,  selling  singly  for  about  ten  annas 
each,  so  that  the  aggregate  value  would  be  about  three  Idkhs  of  rupees.  The 
total  number  of  cloths  made  must  be  at  least  eleven  hundred  thousand,  valued 
at  nine  l^kbs  of  rupees.  Besides  this  some  10,000  pieces  of  tasar  silk  are  manu- 
factured annually,  selling  at  from  five  to  six  rupees  a  piece.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  600,000  persons  in  the  district,  requiring  on  an  average  two 
cloths  each ;  this  would  be  1,200,000  dhotfs ;  and  now  looking  at  the  number  of 
looms  we  find  that  the  outturn  approaches  this  limit.  The  estimate  given 
may  therefore  be  accepted  as  a  very  close  approximation  to  the  real  extent  of 
the  weaving  trade.  The  great  majority  of  weavers  are  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, but  nothing  more.  They  make  from  two  to  three  annas  a  day  as  the 
price  of  their  labour,  which,  with  grain  cheap,  is  sufficient  to  support  a  family. 
The  weavers  of  the  fine  cloths  make  from  four  to  six  annas  a  day,  and  this  is 
the  extreme  limit. 

Adxninistrat'  "^^  revenues  of  the  district  for  the  year  1868-69 

were — 

Land Es.  2,71,956 

Excise   „         8,922 

Stamps „       22,338 

Forests ,         4,337 

Assessed  taxes „       12,220 

The  executive  staff  consists  of  a  deputy  commissioner  with  two  assistants  at 
head-quarters,  and  tahsfldfirs  or  sub-collectors  at  Bildsptir,  Mungelf,  and  Seorl- 
nardin.  The  police  station-houses  are  at  BiMspiir,  Mungeli,  Seorfnardin, 
Ratanpiir,  Surgeon,  LormJ,  and  Sdrigfion. 
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BILA'SPU'R — The  central  revenue  subdivision  or  talisfl  in  the  district  of 
the  same  namei  having  an  area  of  1,674  square  miles,  with  975  villages,  and  a 
population  of  223,388  according  to  the  census  of  1866.  The  land  revenue  of 
the  tahsil  for  the  year  1869-70  is  Rs.  1,01,917-2-0. 

BILA'SPU'R — The  head-quarters  of  the  district  of  the  same  name, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Arp^.  It  has  a  population 
of  6,190  souls.  The  town  is  said  to  have  been  founded  rather  more  than  three 
hundred  years  ago  by  a  fisherwoman  named  Bilds^,  from  whom  it  takes 
its  name.  For  a  long  period  it  consisted  of  only  a  few  fishermen's  huts, 
but  about  one  hundred  years  ago  one  Kesava  Pant  Stiba,  the  mcmagerof 
the  district  on  the  part  of  the  Marithds,  took  up  his  residence  here  and  began 
to  build  a  fort.  This  fort  was  never  completed,  but  a  portion  of  it  still  exists 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  at  one  extremity  of  the  present  town.  It  is  a  brick 
structure,  in  no  respect  imposing,  and  with  no  pretensions  to  architectural 
beauty.  As  the  town  became  the  residence  of  an  important  official,  and  the 
head-quarters  of  a  military  contingent,  traders  commenced  to  settle  in  it. 
Subsequently,  however,  the  Mar^th^s  fixed  their  head-quarters  at  Ratanpiir, 
and  Bil^spdr  dwindled  into  comparative  insignificance.  It  was  in  1862  again 
constituted  the  head-quarters  of  a  British  district,  and  is  now  a  rising  town. 
The  vicinity  is  well  wooded ;  there  are  many  gardens  and  mango-groves ;  and 
the  view  of  the  distant  hills  affords  a  pleasant  prospect.  The  only  buil(JingB 
of  any  importance  are  those  erected  for  government  purposes.  Bilaspiir 
is*  69  miles  N.N.E.  of  Rdfpiir,  lU  S.W.W.  of  Mandla,  and  UO  N.W.  of 
Sambalpdr. 

BILIHRA — An  estate  in  the  Sagar  district,  about  twelve  miles  south  of 
Sdgar,  consisting  of  five  villages,  with  an  area  of  fifteen  square  miles.  As  men- 
tioned in  the  account  of  "  Sdgar,"  this  estate  was  assigned  by  the  Peshwa 
to  PrithvJ  Pat,  the  original  possessor  of  Sugar.  It  then  comprised  twelve 
villages,  which  were  held  at  a  quit-rent.  His  descendants  remained  in  un- 
disturbed possession  till  A.D.  1818,  when  this,  with  Sdgar,  was  ceded  to  the 
British.  At  that  time  Bahadur  Singh,  an  adopted  son  of  Mdn  Singh,  the  last 
lineal  descendant  of  Prithvi  Pat,  was  iu  possession.  With  him  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  by  the  government  that  the  quit-rent  should  be  discontinued, 
and  that  seven  villages  out  of  the  twelve  should  be  fully  assessed,  leaving  the 
remaining  five  rent-free  for  ever.  The  village  contains  299  houses,  with  1,331 
inhabitants.     There  is  a  school  here  for  boys. 

BILTARA' — A  small  village  in  the  Damoh  district,  ten  miles  and  a  half 
from  Damoh  on  the  Jokui  road.  Between  this  and  Damoh  are  no  less  than 
sixteen  ndhts,  fifteen  of  which  are  bridged.  Water  can  be  obtained  from  a  tank 
and  from  a  well.     The  encamping-ground  is  tolerably  good. 

BI'NA' — A  river  which,  taking  its  rise  in  the  BhopSl  state,  enters  Sigar 
in  the  south-western  extremity,  and  flows  almost  due  north,  past  Rahatgarh, 
where  it  is  crossed  by  a  large  stone  bridge  of  fourteen  arches.  It  then  turns 
in  a  westerly  direction  towards  Bhopiil,  forming  the  boundary  between  that 
state  and  Sugar  for  about  twenty-five  miles,  till  it  passes  Eran,  and  from  thence 
forms  the  boundary  between  Sugar  and  Gwalior,  till  it  falls  into  the  Betwfi. 

BINAIKA'— In  the  Sugar  district,  the  chief  village  of  a  tract  known  by  the 
name  of"  Biniiiku  Piitaii.'^  It  is  situated  about  twenty-four  miles  north  of  Sagar, 
and  '.-ontains  250  house?,    with  848  inhabitants',     the  history  of  this  villajre 
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and  tract  till  the  year  a.d.  1733  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  state  of  Dhdmonf, 
of  which  they  formed  part.  In  that  year  Rfijd  Chhatra  Sdl  made  over  Bindikd 
to  the  Peshwd,  but  on  the  death  of  the  former,  his  son  Rdjd  Jagat  Rdj  refused 
to  ratify  the  transfer,  and  kept  possession  himself.  Some  five  years  afterwards 
the  Peshwd  forcibly  established  his  claim,  and  the  tract  thus  became  part  of  the 
Mardthd  territory.  The  fort  was  built,  and  the  village  was  much  improved, 
during  the  Mardthd  occupancy  by  Vindyak  Rdo,  one  of  the  Peshwd's  governors 
of  Sdgar.  In  the  year  1818  the  tract  formed  part  of  the  territory  ceded  to  the 
British  government  by  the  Peshwd.  The  tahsll  head-quarters  were  held  in 
this  village  from  the  year  1832  to  1861,  having  been  removed  thither  from 
Dhdmonl.  The  fort  has  been  for  the  most  part  destroyed  since  the  removal  of 
the  tahsfl  to  Bandd.  The  village  itself  is  one  of  no  importance,  though  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  Bandd  subdivision.  No  trade  of  any  kind  is  carried  on. 
A  weekly  market  is,  however,  held  on  Thursdays,  at  which  provisions  and  cloths 
are  brought  for  sale. 

BINDRA'  NAWA'GARH— One  of  the  Pdtnd  group  of  chiefships  attached 
to  the  Raipdr  district.  It  is  situated  to  the  south-west  of  Kharidr,  and  adjoins 
Narrd  and  others  of  the  south-eastern  zaminddrls  of  Chhattisirarh.  Only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  area  is  under  cultivation.     The  chief  is  a  Gond  by  caste. 

BIRU'L — A  large  village  in  the  A'rvl  tahsil  of  the  Wardhd  district,  con- 
taining 1,949  inhabitants,  chiefly  cultivators  and  oil-pressers.  It  lies  about 
nineteen  miles  west  of  Wardhd.  The  village  mud  fort,  now  in  disrepair,  was 
built  by  the  Desmukh  family  who  founded  the  village  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  and  still  retain  a  share  in  it.     There  is  a  village  school  here. 

BISNU'R — A  large  village  in  the  A'rvi  tahsil  of  the  Wardhd  district, 
containing  1,493  inhabitants,  chiefly  cultivators.  It  is  situated  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  Wardhd.  forty -five  miles  north-west  of  Wardhd.  The  road  from 
Amrdotl  to  Ndgpiir  enters  the  Wardhd  district  at  Bisndr,  so  a  police  outpost 
has  been  established  here  to  guard  the  traffic.  The  Bisndr  fort  has  recently 
been  converted  into  a  sard(.  There  is  a  good  village  school,  and  a  small  weekly 
market  is  held  here  every  Friday. 

BOR — A  stream  which  rises  in  the  Ndgpdr  district  and  enters  the  Wardhd 
district  near  Hingnf.  Thence  it  flows  past  the  town  of  Seld  and  joining  the 
Dhdm  flows  into  the  Wand. 

BORA'SA'MBAR — A  chiefship  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  cluster  of 
states  known  as  the  eighteen  Garhjdts,  and  is  now  classed  among  the  ordinary 
khdlsa  zaminddris  attached  to  the  Sambalpdr  district.  It  is  about  forty  miles 
long  by  twenty  broad,  thus  having  an  area  of  some  eight  hundred  square  miles. 
About  one-half  is  cultivated,  and  the  remainder  is  jungle  and  waste.  The  soil 
is  light  and  sandy,  like  the  rest  of  the  country  in  this  portion  of  the  Mahdnadi 
valley.  A  long  range  of  hills,  which  do  not,  however,  rise  over  2,200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  forms  a  natural  boundary  to  the  northward  between  this 
state  and  Phuljhar.  A  still  more  continuous  and  lofty  range,  of  which  the 
height  varies  from  2,000  to  near  3,000  feet,  forms  the  boundary  between  Bord- 
Bumbar  and  Pdtnd.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  state  is  covered  with  forest.  Teak 
is  scarcely  ever  met  with,  but  sdl  {shorea  robusta),  sdj  {pentaptera  glabra), 
dhdurd  (conocarpus  latifolia),  tendd  {diospyros  melanoxylon),  khafr  {acacia 
catechu),  and  many  other  useful  woods,  as  also  lac  and  cocoons  of  the  tasar 
silkworm,  are  common.  The  principal  river  is  the  Ong,  a  tributary  of 
the  Mahdnadf;  [^it  rises  in  the  hill    range   to  the  westward  in  the  Kharidr 
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zamlnddri,  and  flows  through  the  whole  length  of  Bords&nbar  from  west  to 
east.  There  is  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  a  road  in  the  whole  state,  bat 
from  Khari^  (Thdnot)  there  is  a  track,  a  good  deal  used  by  Banj&dls.  This  is 
clearly  enough  defined,  but  a  laden  cart  could  not  go  along  it.  The  climate  is 
similar  to  that  of  Sambalpdr.  Tigers,  panthers^  bears,  and  wild  buffidoes  are 
numerous. 

By  the  last  census  (1866-67)  the  population  is  shown  at  19,203  souls. 
The  principal  agricultural  classes  are  the  Koltds,  Binjhdls,  Saurfe,  Khonds,  and 
Gonds.  There  are  also  a  few  Brdhmans,  and  a  sprinkling  of  the  artisan  classes. 
The  Binjhdls  have  customs  somewhat  similar  to  the  Gonds,  and  have  also  tlie 
same  type  of  countenance,  but  they  are  not  recognised  by  any  of  the  tribes  of 
Gonds  in  these  parts  as  clansmen.  It  is  supposed  that  they  have  immigrated 
from  the  westward,  i.e.  from  the  great  Vindhyan  range  of  hills.  The  mano&c- 
tures  are  limited  to  iron  implements  and  coarse  cloths ;  rice  is  the  chief  agricul- 
tural product,  but  the  pulses,  oil-seeds,  sugarcane,  and  cotton  are  also  grown. 
The  revenue  is  estimated  roughly  at  about  Rs.  2,000  per  annum  in  cash,  but 
nazrdna  payments  in  kind,  &c.  would  probably  increase  this  by  another  thousand 
rupees  at  least.  The  chiefship  consisted  originally  of  only  a  few  villages,  and 
was  known  by  the  name  of  A'tgarh.  By  degrees  the  family,  which  was  a  very 
warlike  one,  increased  in  power,  and  acquired  territory  from  the  neighbouring 
cbiefships  of  Phuljhar  and  P&tnd,  till  Bordsdmbar  became  an  important  state, 
and  was  deemed  worthy  of  being  included  amongst  the  Garhjdt  cluster. 
It  has  been  in  the  family  of  the  present  holder  for  some  twenty-eight 
generations. 

BORI' — A  thriving  village  in  the  Ndgpdr  district,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Wanfi,  and  lying  between  the  Great  Southern  Road  and  the  Railway,  about 
eighteen  miles  from  Nigpdr.  The  population,  amounting  to  3,371  souls,  is 
mostly  employed  in  agriculture,  or  in  weaving  and  dyeing  country  cloths. 
The  Rang&ris  (dyers)  are  an  important  section  of  the  people.  Cloths  dyed  at 
Borl  are  in  especial  request,  as  the  dye,  of  a  red  brick  colour,  is  very  durable. 
This  quality  the  dyers  ascribe  to  properties  possessed  by  the  waters  of  the 
WanS-  There  are  several  fine  groves  to  the  north  of  the  town,  and  some  good 
gardens.  Near  the  railway  station  is  a  commodious  sar^i,  lately  built,  and  on 
the  Great  Southern  Road  is  a  good  travellers'  bungalow.  There  is  also  a 
government  school  here.  The  town  was  founded  by  one  Safdar  Kh&n,  a  Pathan 
silahdfo  of  Bakht  Buland-  It  remained  in  his  family  for  seventy-five  years.  It 
was  afterwards  held  by  Maini  Bii  Nimbdlkarfn,  who,  with  a  garrison  of  two 
hundred  men,  successfully  held  her  fortress  against  three  raids  of  the  Pindh&rfs. 

BORI' — A  small  forest  tract  of  some  thirty  square  miles  in  extent,  situated 
south  of  the  Pachmarl  range  of  hills  in  the  Chhindwdrd  district,  and  containing 
some  fine  teak  and  other  timber*  Plantation  operations  have  been  commenced  in 
this  forest. 

BOTEWA'HI'— A  river  in  the  Chfodfi  district.  It  rises  in  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Perz^garh  hills,  and  after  an  easterly  course  of  twenty-eight  miles 
falls  into  the  Waingang^  at  Ranmanchan.  This  stream  never  dries,  and  the 
water  is  considered  peculiarly  good  for  drinking  purposes.  During  the  rains  its 
clear  current  can  be  traced  flowing  in,  but  not  intermingling  with,  the  muddier 
volume  of  the  Waingangfi. 
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BRAHMAPTJRI' — ITie  north-eastern  revenue  subdivision  or  tahsll  in  the 
Ch^ndd  district,  having  an  area  of  1,905  square  miles,  with  449  villages,  and  a 
population  of  158,114  according  to  the  census  of  1866.  The  land  revenue  of 
the  tahsfl  for  the  year  1869-70  is  Rs.  87,802. 

BRAHlfAPURI' — A  municipal  town  in  the  Chdndd  district,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Brahmapurl  tahsil,  situated  eighty  miles  north-north-east  of 
Chdnd^,  in  a  bend  of  the  Waingangd.  It  contains  1,358  houses,  and  is  more 
a  place  of  residence  for  the  neighbouring  landholders  than  a  trading  mart.  It 
manufactures,  however,  fine  cotton  cloth  and  thread,  excellent  brass  and  copper 
utensils,  and  good  driving-carts.  The  town  is  prettily  situated  on.  red  gravelly 
soil,  and  surrounded  with  picturesque  groves  and  undulating  rocky  ground. 
In  the  highest  part  of  it  is  an  old  fort,  the  walls  of  which  have  been  levelled, 
making  a  spacious  place,  from  which  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country  is 
seen  stretched  out,  and  in  this  square  stand  the  government  school-house,  the 
tahsfl  court-house,  and  the  police  station-house ;  while  it  is  hoped  before  long 
to  complete  the  work  by  a  handsome  tank  with  a  broad  flight  of  steps.  There 
are  also  here  a  post-office,  a  female  school,  arid  a  branch  dispensary-  The 
people  are  chiefly  Mardthds. 

BU'RHA' — The  present  head-quarters  station  of  the  Bildghit  district; 
well  situated  on  high  and  dry  soil,  about  ten  miles  to  the  north  of  Hattd,  and  a 
mile  from  the  Waingangd.  On  the  north-east  and  south  sides  it  is  sheltered  by 
large  groves  of  mango  trees.  Before  the  country  lapsed  to  the  British  govern- 
ment a  kamdvisdSr  or  government  agent  had  his  head-quarters  at  this  place* 
At  the  census  of  1866  the  population  amounted  to  1,206  souls,  but  it  has  since 
considerably  increased.  There  is  no  trade  peculiar  to  the  place,  the  inhabitants 
bebg  principaUy  agriculturists. 

BU'BHA' — At  present  the  only  tahsfl  in  the  Bfldghat  district,  having  an 
area  of  2,822  square  miles,  with  859  villages,  and  a  population  of  1 70,964. 
The  land  revenue  of  the  tahsfl  is  for  the  year  1869-70  Rs.  67,987,  but  the  total 
revenues  amount  to  Rs.  1,18,762.  A  ndib  tahsflddr  is  stationed  at  Paraswird 
on  the  tableland. 

BURH  A'NPU'R — The  southern  revenue  subdivision  or  tahsfl  in  the  Nimdr 
district,  having  an  area  of  1,225  square  miles,  with  133  villages,  and  a  population 
of  68,914  according  to  the  census  of  1866.  The  land  revenue  for  the  year  1869-70 
is  Rs.  63,924. 

BURHA'NPTJ'R-r- A  town  in  the  Nimdr  district,  situated  in  latitude  21°  18' 

General  description  and  longitude  76°  20',  on  the   north  bank  of  the 

^  river  Tapti,  and  distant  forty-one  miles  south  by 

west  from  Khandwd,  the  head-quarters  of  Nimir,  and  two  miles  from  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  Railway  station  of  LilbSgh.  It  was  founded  about  a.d,  1400 
by  Nasir  Kh&n,  the  first  independent  prince  of  the  Fdrdki  dynasty  of  Khfindesh, 
and  called  by  him  after  the  famous  Shekh  Burh6n-ud-dln  of  Daulatdbdd.  It  was 
held  by  eleven  princes  of  this  dynasty  for  two  hundred  years  till  a.d.  1600,  when 
the  kingdom  of  the  Ffirdkls  was  annexed  by  the  Emperor  Akbar.  During  this 
time  it  was  repeatedly  sacked  by  the  rival  Mohammadan  princes  of  the  Deccan, 
and  never  seems  to  have  attained  to  any  great  state  of  magnificence.  Of  the 
earlier  Firdki  works  no  traces  now  remain,  except  a  pair  of  minarets  of  rude 
unshapely  form  in  the  citadel  called  the  Bidshih  KilL     An  old  Tdgih  near  the 
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town  is  attributed  to  the  fifth  of  the  lino,  A'dil  Khfin.*  The  torabfl  of  tliis 
prince  and  of  some  of  his  successors  are  also  in  tolerable  preservation,  and 
though  not  remarkable  for  great  architectural  beauty  are  curious  examples  of 
the  style  of  that  period-  The  twelfth  Fdrdki  rijd,  Alf  Khdn,  greatly  improved 
the  city,  and  built  the  handsome  Jdmia  Masjid,  still  in  excellent  preservatioii. 
The  city  was  greatly  extended  and  embellished  during  the  reigns  of  Akbar 
and  his  successor  on  the  throne  of  Delhi.  In  the  ^*  A'in-i-Akbar("  it  is  describetl 
as  a  "large  city  with  many  gardens,  in  some  of  which  is  found  sandal- 
'*  wood,  inhabited  by  people  of  all  nations,  and  abounding  with  handicraft-smen. 
'^  In  the  summer  the  town  is  covered  with  dust,  and  during  the  rains  the  streets 
*^  are  full  of  mud  and  stone/'  It  formed  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Dcccan 
provinces  of  the  empire  till  the  rei^n  of  Shdh  Jahdn,  when  (a.d.  1635)  it  was 
transferred  to  AurangSbdd  in  the  Deccan,  after  which  the  city  was  tte  capitjd 
of  the  large  sdba  of  Khdndesh.  The  holder  of  this  government  was  usually 
a  prince  of  the  royal  blood.  The  first  was  Prince  Ddnifil,  who  drank  himself  to 
death  here  in  a.d.  1605.  In  1614  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  ambassador  from  James  I. 
of  England  to  the  Great  Moghal,  thus  describes  his  visit  to  Prince  Parviz,  son 
of  Jahungfr,  governor  at  Burhanpiir  f  : — 

"  The  cutwall,  an  ofiicer  of  the  king  so  called,  met  me  well  attended, 
with  sixteen  colours  carried  before  him,  and  conducted  me  to  the  seraglio 
where  I  was  appointed  to  lodge.  He  took  his  leave  at  the  gate,  which 
made  a  handsome  front  of  stone ;  but  when  in,  I  had  four  chambers  allottoil 
to  me,  like  ovens  and  no  bigger,  round  at  the  top,  made  of  bricks  in  the 
side  of  a  wall,  so  that  I  lay  in  my  tent ;  the  cutwall  making  his  excuse  that 
it  was  the  best  lodging  in  the  town,  as  I  found  it  was,  all  the  place  beintr 
only  mud  cottages,  except  the  prince's  house,  the  chants,  and  some  few 
others.  I  was  conducted  by  the  cutwall  to  visit  the  prince,  in  whose  outwanl 
court  I  found  about  a  hundred  gentlemen  on  horseback  waiting  to  salute 
him  on  his  coming  out.  Ho  sat  high  in  a  gallery  that  went  round,  with 
a  canopy  over  him,  and  a  carpet  before  him.  An  officer  told  me  as  I  ap- 
proached that  I  must  touch  the  ground  with  my  head  bare,  which  I  refused, 
and  went  onto  a  place  right  under  him  railed-in,  with  an  ascent  of  three  st<^p>, 
where  I  made  him  reverence,  and  he  bowed  his  body:  so  I  went  witbin, 
where  were  all  the  great  men  of  the  town,  with  their  hands  before  thetn 
like  slaves.  The  place  was  covered  overhead  with  a  rich  canopy,  and  under 
foot  all  with  carpets.  It  was  like  a  great  stage,  and  the  prince  sut  at 
the  upper  end  of  it.  Having  no  place  assigned,  I  stood  right  before  him? 
he  refusing  to  admit  me  to  come  up  the  steps,  or  to  allow  me  a  chair. 
Having  received  my  present,  he  offered  to  go  into  another  room,  where  1 
should  be  allowed  to  sit ;  but  by  tlio  way  he  made  himself  drunk  out  of  a 
case  of  bottles  I  gave  him,  and  so  the  visit  ended/^ 

Tavemier  passed  through  Burhdnpdr  (eras  he  wrote  it,  Bramponr)  in  1641, 
and  again  in  1G58  on  his  journeys  between  A  gra  and  Surat.  This  is  how  he 
writes  of  it  in  1658  J  : — 


*  Tlie  F&rukis  were  all  entitled  Khlin,  a  designation  bestowed  on  them  by  the  King  of 
Gujarat,  to  whom  they  paid  allegiance  as  suzerain  ;  hence,  according  to  some  authorities,  the  name 
of  their  countrj*,  Khandesh. 

t  Pinkerton's  Voyages  and  Travels,  vol.  viii.  p.  5. 

X  Tavemicr's  Travels  iu  India,  Part  II.  Book  I.  p.  31,  Edition  16/8  (London). 
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"  It  is  a  ^eat  city,  very  much  ruined,  the  houses  being  for  the  most 
part  thatched  with  straw.  There  is  also  a  great  castle  in  the  midst  of  the 
city,  where  the  governor  lives.  The  government  of  this  province  is  a  very 
considerable  command,  only  conferred. upon  the  son  and  uncle  of  the  king. 
There  is  a  great  trade  in  this  city,  and  as  well  in  Brampour  as  over  all  the 
province;  there  is  made  a  prodigious  quantity  of  calicuts,  very  clear  and 
white,  which  are  transported  into  Persia,  Turkey,  and  Muscovia,  Poland, 
Arabia,  to  Grand  Cairo,  and  other  places.  There  are  some  which  are 
painted  with  several  colours,  with  flowers,  of  which  the  women  make  veils  and 
scarfs ;  the  same  calicuts  serve  for  coverlets  of  beds  and  for  handkerchiefs. 
There  is  another  sort  of  linen  which  they  never  dye,  with  a  stripe  or  two  of 
gold  or  silver  quite  through  the  piece,  and  at  each  end  from  the  breadth 
one  inch  to  twelve  or  fifteen,  in  some  more,  in  some  less,  they  fix  a  tissue 
of  gold,  silver,  and  silk  intermixed  with  flowers,  whereof  there  is  no  wrong 
side,  both  sides  being  as  fair  the  one  as  the  other.  If  these  pieces,  which 
they  carry  into  Poland,  where  they  have  a  vast  utterance,  want  at  each  end 
three  or  four  inches  at  the  least  of  gold  or  silver,  or  if  that  gold  or  silver 
become  tarnished  in  being  carried  by  sea  from  Surat  to  Oormus,  and  from 
Trebizan  to  Mangala,  or  any  other  parts  upon  the  Black  Sea,  the  merchant 
shall  have  much  ado  to  put  them  off  without  great  loss.  He  must  take 
care  that  his  goods  be  packed  up  in  good  bales  that  no  wet  may  get  in, 
which  for  so  long  a  voyage  requires  g^eat  care  and  trouble.  Some  of  these 
linens  are  made  purposely  for  swath-bands  or  sashes,  and  those  pieces 
are  called  orris.  They  contain  from  fifteen  to  twenty  ells,  and  cost  from  a 
hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  rupees,  the  least  not  being  under  ten  or 
twelve  ells.  Those  that  are  not  above  two  ells  long  are  worn  by  the  ladies 
of  quality  for  veils  and  scarfs,  of  which  there  is  a  vast  quantity  vended  in 
Persia  and  Turkey.  They  make  at  Brampour  also  other  sorts  of  cotton 
linen,  for  indeed  there  is  no  province  in  all  the  Indies  which  more  abounds 
in  cotton.^'  » 

The  city  is  shown  by  the  remains  of  its  mosques,  houses,  &c.  to  have 
extended,  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity  under  the  Moghals,  over  an  area  of  about 
five  square  miles,  with  a  circumference  of  about  10^  miles.  It  was  plentifully 
supplied  with  pure  water  by  a  system  of  water-works  exhibiting  considerable 
skill  in  their  construction.  There  are  eight  sets  of  these  still  to  be  traced  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Two  of  these  were  channels  led  off  from  running  streams, 
partly  under  and  partly  above  ground.  The  channels  of  both  are  now  destroyed, 
but  tihe  dam  on  the  Utauli  river,  south  of  the  city,  still  forms  a  fine  sheet  of 
water.  The  remaining  six  consisted  of  a  number  of  wells,  connected  by  a  subter- 
ranean gallery,  and  so  arranged  as  to  catch  the  percolation  of  the  water  from  the 
neighbouring  hills  towards  the  centre  of  the  valley.  When  a  sufiicient  supply 
has  thus  been  obtained,  it  is  led  off  in  a  masonry  adit  pipe  to  its  destination  in 
the  city  or  its  neighbourhood.  One  set,  called  the  Phuti  Bandera,  supplied  the 
palace  and  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  still  supplies  the  greater  part  of  the  town. 
Another,  called  Tirkhuti,  was  made  for  a  suburban  garden  called  L^lbdgh. 
These  were  both  made  about  a.d.  1640.  Three  more  go  to  the  town  of 
Bahiidurpur,  a  suburb  of  the  city  built  by  Bahddur  Khan,  the  last  of  the 
Fardkis,  and  were  constructed  between  1690  and  171 0.  The  last  of  the  six  goes 
to  a  palace  erected  by  Rdo  Ratan,  T&j&  of  Harautf,  who  was  for  some  time 
l^'ovemor  of  the  city  in  the  reign  of  Jahdngir.  All  these  channels,  where  they  run 
underground,  are  furnished  at  short  intervals  with  tall  hollow  columns  of  masonry 
rising  to  the  level  of  the  water  at  the  source  of  the  works.     They  seem  to  have 
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been  manholes  to  give  access  to  silt  traps,  and  may  have  been  designed  for 
other  purposes  as  well^  regarding  which  authorities  seem  to  differ.  They  form 
a  marked  feature  in  the  plain  around  Burh&npdr.  The  modem  city  is  confined 
to  a  much  smaller  area  than  this,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  erected  by  the 
Nizdm  A  saf  Jdhin  a.d.  1731.  It  has  numerous  bastions,  and  nine  gatewap, 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  designed  to  resist  artillery.  The  circumference 
is  about  5^  miles,  enclosing  an  area  of  1^  square  miles.  All  the  architectnral 
remains  of  any  note,  comprising  a  portion  of  the  B&dsh^h  kild  or  citadel, 
a  pleasure-house  called  the  dhd  kh&na  (deer  park)  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Taptf,  and  numerous  mosques  and  tombs,  belong  to  the  period  of  Moghai 
rule,  and  form  altogether  an  exceedingly  meagre  display,  considering  the 
long  period  during  which  the  city  was  the  residence  of  princes  and  nobles. 
Almost  the  only  one  of  any  merit  is  the  tomb  of  one  Shdh  Naw^  Khan, 
son  of  the  famous  Abd-ul-Bahim  Kii&n  (khandni),  a  soldier  of  fortune  who  married 
his  daughter  to  the  Emperor  Shih  Jah&n,  and  afterwards  lived  the  life  of  a 
recluse  at  Burhdnpdr.  The  tomb  was  built  during  his  lifetime,  and  is  a  really 
handsome  structure. 

Burhdnpdr  continued  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  wars  of  the  empire, 
Tj.  particularly  in  the  reign  of    Aurangzeb.     It  was 

plundered  in  a.d,  1685  by  the  Mardth^,  just  after 
that  prince  had  left  it,  with  an  enormous  army  and  magnificent  equipage^  to 
subjugate  the  Deccan.  Repeated  battles  were  thereafter  fought  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, until  in  a.d.  1719  the  demands  of  the  Marathds  for  the  "chauth"  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  revenue  were  formally  conceded.  In  a.d.  1720  A'saf  Jdh  Nizam- 
ul-Mulk  seized  the  government  of  the  Deccan,  and  thereafter  resided  much  at 
Burhdnpdr,  where  he  died  in  a.d.  1748.  He  was  interred,  however,  at 
Aurangdbid.  In  1760  Burhdnpdr  was  ceded  by  the  Nizdm  to  the  Peshwd  after 
tho  battle  of  Udg(,  and  in  1778  was  transferred  by  him  to  Sindii-  In  a.d.  1803 
the  army  under  General  Wellesley  took  Burhinpdr  and  A'sirgarh;  but  by  the 
treaty  of  Surji  Anjangdon,  concluded  in  1804,  these  places  were  restored  to 
Sindid.  In  1860-61  Burhdnpur  and  the  surrounding  mahdls  were  ceded  by 
Sindid  in  consequence  of  some  territorial  arrangement,  since  when  the  city  of 
Burhdnpdr  and  the  pargaua  of  Zainabdd  became  part  of  the  district  of  Nimdr. 
It  is  now  the  residence  of  an  assistant  commissioner  and  sub-collector 
(tahsfldar).  There  is  a  post-office  in  the  city,  and  a  travellers^  bungalow  near 
the  railway  station  at  Lalbigh,  two  miles  north  of  the  town.  The  Ldlbdgh  is  a 
finely-wooded  park,  well  supplied  with  roads,  nurseries  of  trees,  flower  beds,  and 
vegetable  gardens.     It  is  always  open  to  the  public. 

The  city  is  one  of  tho  principal  seats  of  the  Bohrd  trading  community — a 
Gujardtl  Mohamraadan  sect.  A  mnlld,  subordinate  to  the  chief  mulla  at  S'drat, 
resides  here.  Tho  Bohrd  burial-place,  though  celebrated,  has  nothing  arthi- 
tectural  to  recommend  it. 

Burhdnpdr  has  long  been  declining.     The  removal  from  it  of  the  seat  of 

Trade  and  manufactures.  ?^^J^  government  is  one  cause  of  this      Another 

IS  tho  return  of  peaceful  times,  which  liave 
induced  many  cultivators  of  the  neighbouring  lands,  who  resided  within  the  walls 
for  protection,  to  move  nearer  to  their  fields.  A  third  is  the  advent  of  the 
Railway,  which  has  knocked  Burhdnpdr  on  the  head  as  an  cnirepol  for  the  trade 
between  Mdlwd,  the  Upper  Narbadii  valley,  and  the  Deccan.     Another,  and  the 
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one  nsoally  addnced  as  the  sole  caase^  is  the  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  the  rich 
fabrics  of  gold  and  silks^  for  the  production  of  which  the  city  was  long  famous, 
owing  to  the  breaking  up  of  so  many  native  courts.  It  now  contains  8,000 
masonry  houses,  and  a  population  of  34,137,  most  of  whom  are  dependent  in 
one  way  or  other  on  the  wire-drawing  and  cloth-weaving  industries  of  the 
place,  which  merit  some  description.  They  have  already  been  referred  to  above 
as  having  formed  the  basis  of  a  highly  important  trade  to  places  as  distant  even 
as  Turkey  and  Poland,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They  are 
said  to  have  continued  in  high  prosperity  till  the  Mohammadan  power  began  to 
wane  before  the  Mar&th&s,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  they  began  to 
decline.  The  more  recent  introduction  of  English  fabrics  has  supplanted  here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  native  production  of  the  *'  fine,  clear  calicuts^'  mentioned  by 
Tavemier,  and  now  the  industry  is  confined  to  the  manufacture  of  fine  cotton 
and  silk  fabrics  interwoven  with  the  gold-plated  silver-thread  drawn  in  the  city, 
and  to  the  coarser  cotton  goods,  which  have  not  yet  been  supplanted  in  the 
estimation  of  the  people  by  Manchester  piece-goods. 

The  value  of  the  fine  fabrics  depends  mainly  on  the  purity  of  the  metals 
employed  in  the  composition  of  the  wire,  and  to  secure  this  the  wire-drawing 
has  always  been  kept  under  government  inspection.  A  hereditary  tester  called 
the ''  chaukasi^'  received  and  assayed  all  the  silver  and  gold  brought  to  the 
''taksdr'  or  mint  (where  the  Burh&npdr  rupee  was  also  coined),  and  here  the 
wird  was  drawn  out  to  a  certain  degree  of  fineness  before  being  allowed  to  pass 
again  into  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers — ^an  arrangement  still  continued  by  us. 
The  silver  after  testing  is  cast  into  the  shape  of  a  square  ingot  (p^s^),  weighing 
from  thirty-two  to  sixty  tol&s,  and  measuring  about  two  feet  long  and  1|  inch 
square,  and  on  this  a  duty  amounting  to  Rs.  2-6-9,  including  the  fees  of  the 
chaukasf  and  some  other  servants  of  the  place,  was  exacted  during  Sindi&'s 
tenure  of  Borhinpdr.  There  were  three  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  wire-drawing  was  then  carried  on,  two  being  in  the  neighbouring  British 
territory.  The  duties  in  these  places  were  somewhat  lowei?  than  at  the  Burh&n- 
pdr  taksdi.  When  the  city  came  under  our  administration  the  ^6&i  was  fixed  at 
sixty  tol&s  (of  180  grains  troy  each)  weight  of  silver,  and  the  taks&l  duty  at  three 
per  p&s^  subsequently  reduced  to  one-eighth.  Two  of  the  four  taksdls  were  also 
then  abolished,  and  the  drawing  now  takes  place  only  at  Burhdnptir,  and  Lodhfpur^, 
a  suburb  of  the  old  city.  The  silver  bars  are  covered  with  a  thin  gold  leaf 
weighing  from  four  to  forty- two  m^hfe  (of  fifteen  grains  troy  each)  to  each  p&£, 
that  is  from  about  half  to  six  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the  silver.  The  number  of 
m&h^  etfiployed  is  called  the  '^rang  "  (colour)  of  the  wire.  The  adhesion  appears 
to  be  effected  purely  by  mechanical  skill  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  called 
"  Pisd  T&ni^s.^^  It  is  then  passed  by  the  same  workmen  through  a  series  of 
holes  in  steel  plates  of  diminishing  size,  by  manual  power^  applied  by  means  of  a 
spoked  wheel  of  the  rudest  construction.  It  is  passed  through  forty  of  these 
holes  before  it  leaves  the  taks&l,  and  is  then  reduced  to  about  the  size  of  an  ordi- 
nary sodawater  wire.  Thence  it  goes  into  the  hands  of  another  set  of  operatives 
called  Tdnfas,  who  still  further  reduce  it  through  a  gradation  of  forty  more  holes, 
the  last  of  which  is  as  fine  as  a  human  hair.  Their  apparatus  is  of  somewhat  more 
delicate  construction,  but  the  work  requires  neither  the  same  skill  nor  hard  work 
as  the  first  operation.  The  wire  is  drawn  by  them  down  to  various  degrees  of 
fineness,  according  to  the  work  for  which  it  is  destined.  The  round  wire  is  then 
gi^n  to  the  Ghapri&s,  who  flatten  it  into  an  almost  impalpable  film,  by 
hammering  between  two  polished  steel  surfaces,  an  operation  requiring,  it 
is  said,  superior  skill.     In  this  state  it  is  termed ''  bddl6/^  and  is  used  for  some  few 
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sorts  of  work.  The  greater  part  of  it  has,  however^  to  be  spun  into  a  thread 
along  with  silk^  before  being  woven  up.  This  is  done  by  persons  called  Bitiis, 
who  use  no  sort  of  apparatus  for  the  purpose^  excepting  a  couple  of  wooden 
spindles  twirled  by  the  hand.  Indeed  the  beauty  of  the  result  obtained 
by  such  primitive  implements  must  strike  every  one  with  amaasement.  The 
layer  of  gold  on  the  finest  wire  must  be  of  almost  inconceivable  thinness. 
The  mixed  thread  is  called  "  kal&batdn/^  which  is  woven  into  the  kinkh&bs  and 
other  brilliant  fabrics  worn  by  rich  natives  on  high  occasions.  It  is  partly 
exported  as  thread  from  Burhdnpdr,  and  partly  made  into  cloth  in  the  city.  In 
either  case  an  export  duty  of  four  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  levied  on  it  by 
Sindid's  government,  which  has  of  course  been  taken  off  by  us.  The  wire- 
drawers  were  originally  Pathdns  introduced  from  Upper  India  by  the  Emperor 
Akbar^  but  now  all  castes  work  at  the  trade.  The  wages  of  tiie  most  numerous 
of  the  classes  engaged  in  this  industry  are  extremely  low,  varying  from  about 
three  to  six  rupees  per  mensem,  or  about  one-half  the  ordinary  wages  of  a 
labourer  on  the  railway  works.  The  Pas&  Tdni&s  get  about  Rs.  1-8  a  daj;  but 
their  work  is  much  more  severe,  and  they  do  not  get  steady  employment. 

At  the  recent  census  (1866)  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  this  work 
was  set  down  at — 

Wire-drawers 601 

Flatteners  411 

Kaldbatdn  spinners 412 

The  cloth-weaving  business  of  the  city  is  quite  distinct  from  the  operation 
of  drawing  the  wire  and  spinning  the  kalabatdn  thread  above  described.  The 
fabrics  are  of  many  different  sorts,  many  of  them  of  great  beauty.  Kinkhib 
(vulgarly  kincob),  which  is  of  mixed  silk  and  gold  thread,  is  now  little  made  in 
Burh&npdr ;  the  Ahmad&bdd  and  Ben&res  articles,  from  beiiig  prodaced  both 
cheaper  and  nearer  the  great  markets  for  such  stuffs,  having  driven  it  out  of 
the  field.  The  same  may  be  said  of  mashrdd — a  fabric  of  silk  warp  with 
the  woof  of  cotton  thread  wrought  with  a  pattern  in  kaldbatdn ;  though  made 
to  a  small  extent,  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  produce  of  Ahmad&b&d.  The 
chief  fabrics  still  made  in  the  city  are  zar{ — a  very  rich  light  stuff  in  which  the 
flattened  wire  is  interwoven  with  silk  in  the  warp,  with  a  thread  woof,  chiefly 
made  up  into  scarves  and  s&ris  worn  by  females  on  wedding  and  other  high 
occasions.  Seldri  is  half  silk  and  half  thread,  with  brilliant  edging  and  borders 
of  silk  and  gold  thread,  mostly  in  the  form  of  s&rfs  and  dopattte.  Pft&mbar, 
all  silk  with  the  same  edging,  is  a  better  sort  of  the  same.  Turbans,  sashes,  &c. 
are  made  in  all  these  fabrics.  The  gold  thread  also  is  much  woven  up  with 
silks  into  rich  borders  and  edgings,  exported  to  be  attached  to  the  cloth  manu- 
factures of  other  places.  The  silk  for  these  cloths  is  all  imported ;  it  is  mostly 
from  China,  generally  spun  and  dyed  in  fast  colours  at  Puna;  a  little,  however, 
is  spun  in  the  city  from  the  material  ii9ported  raw.  The  cottoii-thread  used 
is  extremely  fine,  and  is  both  English  aild  made  on  the  spot.  The  former  costs 
in  Burh&npdr  exactly  on&-fourth  of  the  latter,  but  it  is  greatly  inferior  both  in 
strength  and  cleanness.  The  closely -twisted  native  thr^bd  bi^eaks  with  a  sharp 
crack,  while  the  English  article,  from  its  fluffy  open  character,  parts  without  any 
noise.  The  people  attribute  this  in  part  to  the  different  nature  of  the  cotton 
used,  the  indigenous  fibre  being  hard  though  short,  while  the  English  yam  is 
made  from  the  much-desired  ^'  long  soft  staples.''  The  English  thread,  from 
its  greatly  superior  cheapness,  has,  however,  completely  supplanted  the  native 
for  all  but  the  finest  stuffs.     The  city  thread  is  spun  by  the  families  of  the 
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weavers  and  otHers,  the  best  being  produced  by  the  Bal^hf  (Dher)  caste.    A 
coarser  thread  is  generally  spun  throughout  the  country  by  the  women  of  almost 
every  caste.     It  is  woven  into  every  description  of  common  cloth  by  the  Bur- 
h&npdr  weavers,  even  the  best  of  them,  when  out  of  fine  work,  having  to  take 
to  the  commoner  stuffs.    The  latter  now  greatly  preponderate  in  quantity,  and 
ifc  is  said  that  every  day  the  demand  is  getting  smaller  for  the  finer  qualities. 
It  is  not  difiicult  to  account  for  this.     The  supersession  by  the  rough  and  ready 
Mardth£s  of  the  luxurious  Mohammadan  princes  and  nobles  was  probably  the  first 
blow  to  the  trade.    The  courts  of  Sindia  and  the  Bhonsld  Bijd  of  Nfigpdr  were, 
after  them,  the  greatest  customers  for  rich  goods ;  and  both  of  these  have  now 
been  lost,  the  former  having  ceased  to  patronise  Burh&npdr  since  its  transfer 
to  as,  while  the  same  articles  can  be  got  cheaper  in  Upper  India,  and  the 
Nigpdr  court  having  ceased  to  exist.    But  besides  the  diminution  of  general: 
demand  for  such  stuffs,  the  Burhdnpdr  produce  is  at  a  disadvantage  compared 
with  other  seats  of  the  same  industry.     The  neighbourhood  does  not  produce 
nearly  enough  food  for  the  supply  of  itself  and  the  city,  and  nearly  all  the  grain> 
gar,  condiments,  &c.  used  have  to  be  imported  from  considerable  distances. 
Prices  therefore  range  very  high  in  Burh&npdr,  and  besides,  the  materials — ^silk,, 
silver,  and  gold — have  to  be  brought  further,  and  the  goods  have  to  be  taken  a 
greater  distance  to  market  than  those  of  many  other  places.     It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  then  that  the  commoner  stuffs  used  nearer  at  haiid,  and  by  a  lower 
class  of  people,  are  chiefly  made.     The  increased  wealth  of  the  mass  of  the* 
people,  due  to  the   cotton  demand  and  other  causes,  has  recently  somewhat 
revived  the  demand  even  for  fine  goods  (as  shown  by  the  amount  of  duty 
received  at  the  taksdls),  and  it  is  not  hopeless  to  expect  that,  as  this  wealth 
iQcreases,  Barh^npdr  may  at  least  cease  to  decline  as  a  manufacturing  town,  if  it 
does  not  actually  recover  its  old  place. 

The  average  earnings  of  the  weavers  range  from  about  five  to  ten  rupees  a 
month,  besides  what  their  families  earn  by  spinning,  dyeing,  and  odd  work 
connected  with  the  trade.  They  are  thus,  it  appears,  a  good  deal  better  off  than 
the  operatives  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  kaldbatdn,  as  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  greater  decay  that  has  occurred  in  the  gold-wire  trade  than 
in  the  manufacture  of  cloths.  A  weaver,  if  out  of  fine  work,  can  always  make 
common  aivis,  dhotfs,  &c.,  for  which  there  is  a  steady  demand,  and  for  which 
little  capital  is  required  ;  but  a  wire-drawer  can  only  draw  wire,  and  can  never 
afford  the  capital  to  work  on  his  own  account ;  in  fact  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  weaving  operatives,  like  most  others  at  present,  are  rather  improving 
in  their  relations  to  capital  than  otherwise.  Till  lately  the  whole  command  of 
both  the  wire-drawing  and  weaving  trades  was  in  the  hands  of  the  merchants 
of  the  city.  They  found  all  the  materials,  and  merely  paid  the  stated  rates  for 
piecework  executed  by  the  operatives  ;  the  latter  were  always  kept  under  heavy 
advances,  and  under  Sindid's  rule  they  could  not  leave  their  employers  while  these 
were  unpaid,  unless  their  new  masters  chose  to  clear  them ;  in  short  they  were 
regularly  bought  and  sold  like  slaves.  The  employers  now  complain  of  their 
inability  to  keep  them  to  their  work,  and  seldom  now  make  advances,  as  the 
operatives  firequently  abscond,  and  being  without  chattels,  debts  cannot  be 
recovered  from  them  under  our  legal  procedure.  Of  course  this  is  altogether 
advantageous  to  the  operative  class;  they  are  thus  gradually  emancipating 
themselves  from  the  thraldom  of  the  capitalist  merchants,  and  a  good  deal  of 
the  outcry  made  by  the  latter  about  the  decay  of  the  trade  may  mean  only  the 
transfer  of  a  part  of  their  old  profits  on  fine  goods  to  the  independent  manu- 
facturers of  coarser  stuffs. 
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We  have  taken  off  the  Mar&tM  export  taxes  on  cloths,  which  amounted  to 
four  per  cent  on  their  valae,  and  there  is  now  no  direct  burden  on  any  part  of 
the  trade,  except  the  taksdl  fee  of  Bs.  1-8  on  each  -pisi  of  silver  made  into  wire. 
This  the  wire-drawers  themselves  would  not  desire  to  be  withdrawn,  as  it  is 
thought  to  give  a  sort  of  protection  to  the  genuine  Burhinpdr  article  against 
the  inferior  imitations  made  at  B&ver  in  Eh^desh  and  other  places.  How  it  does 
BO,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  understand,  for  it  does  not,  like  the  EngUsh 
Hall-mark,  impress  any  stamp  on  the  goods,  and  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  the  inferior  article  to  be  re-exported  as  Burhiinptir  produce,  which 
is  m  fact  already  done.  Moreover  the  BnrMnpdr  wire  is  itself  deteriorating  in 
quality,  for  whHe  it  was  seldom  made  below  from  thirty  to  forty-two  mdshfa  of 
gold  per  p^  of  silver,  ten  to  twenty  are  now  much  more  commonly  used,  and 
this  only  because  there  is  no  demand  for  the  more  costly  sort. 

The  census  statements  show  that  there  are  in  Burh&npdr — 

Silk  spinners 45 

Qoth  dyers    457 

Kal&batiin  weavers   882 

Other  weavers  4,487 

Burh^npdr  offers  a  singularly  promising  field  for  the  establishment  of  a 
factory,  on  English  principles,  for  the  production  of  the  coarser  cotton  &hric8 
worn  by  the  common  people.  With  so  many  hands  available  who  are  already 
skilled  in  thread-spinning  and  weaving  by  hand,  steam  machinery  on  a  mode* 
rate  scale  would  certainly  enable  such  an  establishment  to  supply  better  and 
cheaper  goods  of  this  description  than  either  the  imported  Manchester  cloth, 
which  has  neither  the  strength  nor  substance  looked  for  by  the  common  people 
for  their  every-day  wear,  or  than  the  hand-wove  native  &brica  now  in  vogue.  His 
Highness  Holkar  is  now  establishing  such  a  &ctory  at  Indore,  and,  if  possible 
there,  its  chance  would  certainly  be  much  better  at  Burhdnpdr. 

BURHNER' — A.  river  in  the  Mandla  district.  It  rises  thirty  miles  to 
the  south-west  of  Amarkantak,  and  before  its  junction  with  the  Narbadi  at 
Deog&on  in  the  Singhdrpdr  estate,  it  receives  the  Hdlon  river  at  Ghughrf.  It  has 
a  devious,  but  generally  westerly,  course,  about  a  hundred  miles  long. 


CHAEBA'B — A  river  rising  in  a  lofty  plateau  some  thirty  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  Amarkantak.  It  has  a  due  northerly  course,  and  up  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Narbad^  may  be  about  forty  miles  in  length. 

CHAllPA'— A  chiefship  in  the  BiUspdr  district,  containing  forty^yen 
villages,  with  an  area  of  120  square  ndles.  The  connia*y  is  level  and  &irly 
open,  and  the  population  is  18,666  souls,  or  155  to  the  square  mile.  The 
samind&r  belongs  to  the  Eanwar  caste. 

CHA'MPA^— The  head-quarters  of  the  chiefship  of  the  same  name  in  the 
BiUUpdr  district.  It  is  little  more  than  a  collection  of  miserable  mud  huts ;  bat 
there  are  resident  here  a  considerable  number  of  weavers,  whose  manufiEkctores 
find  ready  sale  in  the  adjoining  market  of  BamnidehL 
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CHA'MUBSI' — ^A  town  in  the  (Mndd  district>  sitaated  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Waingang^^  forty-four  miles  east  of  Chfindd.  It  contains  750* 
houses;  and  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  TeUngas.  The  number  of  wells  is 
noticeable,  there  being  at  least  a  hundred  within  the  town,  and  their  water  is 
peculiarly  good.  A  market  is  held  here  on  Saturdays,  at  which  groceries,  salt, 
tobacco,  and  vegetables  are  retailed.  There  is  also  a  trade  in  castor-seed  from 
the  Haidar&b^  territory,  and  in  ghee,  tasar  cocoons  and  tasar  thread,  and  salt 
from  the  East  Coast.  Ch^urslpossesses  goyemment  schools  for  boys  and 
girls,  a  post-office,  and  a  police  outpost. 

CHA'ND  —A  thriving  village  in  the  Chhindwdrii  district.  It  was  formerly 
the  head-quarters  of  a  tali^fl,  which  was  abolished  five  years  ago.  It  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kolbfrd,  seventeen  miles  east  of  Chhindw&r£.  A 
police  force  is  stationed  here,  and  there  is  a  small  fort. 

CH AlIDA'  or  CHANDRAPUH  *  — 

COimSNTS. 


Page 

GenenJ  description 183 

Bivere 134 

Hills ib. 

Geological  features   135 

Minerals *b. 

Forests 136 

NatursI  products  and  animals «&. 

Climate   *. 

Population 137 

Langaage   139 

Mannfjftotures 140 


Page 

Trade    140 

Lakes    141 

History t6. 

MaritUmle    144 

British  rule 147 

Marithft  interregnun    ib. 

Incorporation  of  Ch4nd6  in  British 

dominions %b. 

Administration   , 148 

Berenne «6. 

Local  institutions  ib. 


A  district  lying  between  19°  7'  and  2(P  51'  north  latitude,  and  78P  51'  and 

.    .  80°  51'  east  longitude.    Its  extreme  lengthy  north 

General  descnption.  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  120  miles ;  its  extreme  breadth,  east 

and  west,  130 ;  and  the  area  contained  is  about  10,000  square  miles.  In  shape  it 
is  an  irr^ular  triangle,  with  the  northern  angle  resting  on  the  Bdfpdr  district, 
aud  the  western  on  the  junction  of  the  Wan£  and  the  Wardh^,  while  the 
southern  angle  on  Sironch^  is  cut  off.  It  is  bounded  on  its  northern  side  by 
the  districts  of  Rdfptir,  Bhanddra,  and  Wardhd ;  on  its  western  side  by  the 
Wardh&  and  Pranhft^,  which  divide  it  from  Berdr  and  the  ELaidar&b&d  territory ; 
on  its  southern  apex  by  Sironch^,  and  on  the  east  by  Bastar  and  lUfpdr. 

It  is  divided  into  eleven  parganas  or  revenue  subdivisions : — 


1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 

8. 


Haweli 

Bdjgarh    

Gh&kdl    

A'mbg&on    

ArpaUl  and  Ghot 

Brahmapurf 


>  constituting  the  Mdl  tahsfl. 


gJ^SS     ' Iconstituting     the    Brahmapurl 


*  The  wh<de  ci  this  article,  with  one  inteipolatioiiy  is  from  the  pen  of  Major  Lucie  Smith, 
Deputy  Commissioiier  of  ChdncUl. 
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9.    Warorfi ) 

10.  Bhiindak  ......; ^ conatitating  the  Waror&  tahsQ. 

11.  Chimdr 


i 


And  twenty  zamind^ria  or  ohiefidiips — 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


1 


AmMgarh  Ctauki 

A'undni    

Dhdnord  : 

Dudhmili    

Gewardfi 

JMr^pdprd 

^^K^'^    .attached  to  the  Wairdgarh  par. 

Kotgai...'.z:r.:::::'.:".'.*.'.:" »  «^- 

Muramg&on 

P&n&bdras    

Palasgarh    

RdngI  

Sirsondt 

Sonsari 

Ahirl 1 

G?/don^ !  attached  to  the  A'mbgdon  par- 

P&riMutdnda    ..'• | 

Pot^gdon J 


gana. 


Riven. 


Through  the  centre  of  the  district^  from  north  to  souths  flows  the  Wain- 

gang&^  meeting  the  Wardhd  at  Seonl^  when  their 
united  streams  form  the  Pranhitd.  To  this  point 
Ch&adi  mainly  consists  of  a  great  central  valley,  the  southern  portion  of  tlie 
basin  of  the  Waingang^,  and  of  the  left  slope  of  a  smaller  valley  trending  from 
the  north-west,  the  eastern  half  of  the  Wardhfi  basin.  Below  Seoul  the 
Pranhltfi  valley — a  prolongation  of  that  of  the  Waingangi — commences,  and 
has  the  southernmost  part  of  the  district  on  its  eastern  face.  This  description 
shows  the  country  according  to  its  most  salient  features,  but  going  more 
into  detail  we  find  that  the  north-east  comer  lies  within  the  basin  of  the 
Mah&nadf,  while  the  eastern  side  of  the  Waingangi  and  Pranhft^  valley  is 
divided  into  two  portions  running  north  and  south,  the  western  of  which  is 
by  those  drained  rivers,  and  the  eastern  by  the  IndrivatJ,  which  flows  from  the 
east.  Thus  the  lines  of  drainage,  in  the  two  portions  are  at  right  angles 
to  one  another.  Numerous  large  streams  &11  into  the  five  main  rivers, 
watering  the  country  abundantly  m  their  course,  and  fed  by  almost  countless 
rivulets.  The  principal  of  these  tributaries  are :  of  the  Waingangd,  on  its  eastern 
bank— -the  G^nivf,  the  Kobr^garhf,  the  K^en,  the  Potpuri,  and  the  Kurdr ;  on 
its  western  bank — the  Bot^wlhl  and  the  Andh^f ;  of  the  Wardhi — the  Y'vesi 
and  the  Sir;  of  the  Pranhltd— the  Dind;  of  the  Indrfivatl— the  Bond,  the 
Parlakot,  and  the  Pdml&  Grautam ;  and  of  the  Mah&nadi — ^the  Seon^th. 

Except  in  the  extreme  west,  hills  are  thickly  dotted  over  the  whole  face  of 
QM.  the  country,  sometimes  in  detached  ranges,  some- 

times rising  isolated  from  the  plain^  but  all  with 
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asoatherly  trend.  East  of  the  Waingang^  they  increase  in  heights  and  form  a 
broad  tableland  some  2^000  feet  above  the  sea  at  the  highest  point.  Among 
the  most  noticeable  are  the  Yirgdon^  Ambdgarh,  Fdndb&ras^  Kotgal,  Kor&chai 
Maramgdon^  Dhdnor^i  A^undhf,  Khntgdon^  Jdrondi,  Bh^mrdgarh,  Chimtlr^  and 
Mill  ranges,  and  the  Tepdgarh,  Surjdgarh,  Perzdgarh,  and  Dewalmari  hills. 

The  general  configuration  of  the  country,  the  strata  of  its  elevations,  where 

^    ,    .    ,  -  ^  these  are  of  sedimentary  origin,  their  position. 

Geological  features.  -it         -j.       ..  •'        P       '  j.  x    H 

°  and  line  ot  direction,  appear  to  pomt  to  the  con- 

clusion that  the  detached  ranges  and  isolated  hills  have  chiefly  resulted  from 
denudation,  and  that  their  summits  now  mark  what  was  once  the  level  of  the 
suiface.  East  of  the  Waingangd  the  formation  is  mainly  plufconic  and  meta- 
morphic ;  granite,  gneiss,  hornblende,  schist,  mica-schist,  and  massive  quartz 
boing  the  typical  rocks.  Sandstones  occur  rarely,  and  when  met  with  are  much 
indurated.  West  of  the  Waingangd  sandstones  of  the  Damiidd,  or  true  coal- 
bearing  series  of  India,  intermixed  with  those  of  other  series,  form  a  belt  along 
the  Wardhd,  fairly  parallel  with  its  course,  from  a  little  above  the  village  of 
EkonS  to  the  head  of  the  third  barrier  (of  the  Godavari  navigation  scheme)  below 
Kirmiri.  This  tract  is  seventy-five  miles  long,  and  varies  in  breadth  from 
eight  to  twenty-two  miles,  comprising  an  area  of  about  one  thousand  square 
miles.  Seven  seams  of  coal  have  already  been  discovered,  one  of  which  is 
thirty-three  feet  thick.  The  varieties  of  sandstone  included  in  this  series  and 
in  series  associated  with  it  are  very  numerous,  the  strata  in  some  places  being 
extremely  thick-bedded,  in  others  thin  bands  of  flagstone,  and  in  others  again 
mere  laminae  not  a  tenth  of  an  inch  thick,  while  the  texture  ranges  from  coarse 
conglomerate  to  a  stone  of  the  finest  grain,  and  the  colours  shade  from  white 
to  purple,  and  from  yellow  to  red.  Fire-clay  and  other  valuable  clays  are 
interstratified  in  the  system ;  and  in  the  boulder  and  conglomerate  beds  of  the 
Tdlchirs,  which  underlie  the  Damddds,  limestone  occurs  in  great  abundance. 
Bounding  these  carboniferous  sandstones  on  the  north,  and  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  granitic,  metamorphic,  and  trap  rocks,  stretches  a  lai'ger  area 
occupied  by  another  series  of  sandstones,  all  more  or  less  indurated,  some  very 
highly  so.  Along  the  north  of  this  altered  group  lie  beds  of  serpentine  and 
steatite  of  considerable  thickness.  A  large  portion  of  the  Brahmapurf,  Grarhborf, 
and  Rajgarh  parganas  is  covered  with  laterite,  which  hero  shows  unmistakeable 
signs  of  aqueous  deposition,  and  its  thickness  must  once  have  been  great,  as  is 
testified  by  the  height  of  the  laterite  hills  scattered  about. 

Chdnda  is  peculiarly  rich  in  iron  ores,  which  occur  from  the  extreme  north 
.  to  the  extreme   south,  and  as  far  west  as  the 

^"^™^'  eastern  aide   of  the   Chimdr  pargana.    The  ore 

varies  in  appearance  from  a  bright  steely  substance  to  a  dull  red  brown  rock, 
and  from  a  ferruginous  earth  to  a  black  sand.  Gold  particles  are  found  in  the 
sand  of  some  of  the  hill  streams,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  metamorphic  rocks 
in  the  south-east  contain  this  metal  in  considerable  quantity,  while  in  the 
north  copper  ore  is  believed  to  exist ;  indeed  tradition  points  out  the  places 
where  it  is  said  once  to  have  been  mined.  Diamonds  and  rubies  were  formerly 
obtained  near  Wair^garh,  but  the  mines  have  long  since  been  abandoned.  The 
ochres  and  plastic  clays  of  the  district  are  numerous  and  excellent.  There  is 
also  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wardhd  a  layer  of  silicious  sand,  as  fine  in  grain  as 
the  finest  flour,  which  is  not  without  value.  The  soil  over  the  greatest  portion 
of  Chdnda  is  red  or  sandy,  streaked  with  patches  of  black  or  yellow  earthy 
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wliich^  as  the  Wardli&  and  Waingang^  are  neared,  change  into  belts  of  heavy 
black  loam^  and  of  yellow  loam  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pranhit^. 

Dense  forests  clothe  the  coontry^  girdling  or  intersecting  the  cnltiyated 
p  lands,  and  feathering  the  highest  hills.    Teak 

grows  everywhere,  bnt  it  is  only  alon^  the  eastern 
frontier  that  it  is  now  fonnd  of  any  size.  There  large  trees  are  sprinkled  along  the 
entire  line  from  north  to  south,  the  most  yalaable  reserve  being  in  Ahfri,  where 
at  present  there  are  standing  many  hundred  thousands  of  full-grown  and  half- 
grown  trees.  Bijesdl  {pterocarpus  marsupium),  shisham  (dcdbergia  latifolia),  and 
s&j  {pentaptera  glabra),  are  widely  distributed,  the  latter  in  great  numbers.  Eawa 
(pentaptera  arjuna)  is  plentiful  in  the  vicinity  of  water;  and  mhowa  {bc^m 
latifolia)  and  achdr  or  chironjf  {biichanania  I'Otifolia)  grow  profusely  in  all  red 
and  sandy  soils.  Great  tracts  of  bamboo  jungle  exist ;  some  of  the  canes  are 
of  immense  size;  and  rohan  (soyinida  febrifuga)^  haldt  (curcuma  longa),  khair 
{acacia  catechu),  tiwas  [dalbergia  oogeinensis),  shfwan  {gmelina  arborea), 
kusum  {sleichera  trijuga),  dhdur^  {conocarpvs  latifolia),  bel  (craUeva  religiosa), 
tendd  (dioapyros  melanoxylon),  and  wood-apple  are  common. 

Ch&nd^  is  also  rich  in  wild  fibres,  lac,  tasar  cocoons,  beeswax,  mhowa,  and 
N  f     1   rmi    tM     a     '     I        other  forest  produce ;  in  useful  stone  of  various 
^        V     ^  •      colours  and  composition,  from  the  hardest  granite 

to  the  softest  soapstone ;  in  coal,  ochres,  plastic  clays,  and  iron  ores.  Bice  and 
gur  (raw  sugar)  are  the  chief  agricultural  staples;  but  excellent  cotton,  jaw4ri, 
oil-seeds,  wheat,  gram,  and  pulses  are  also  grown,  and  the  Ch&ndd  p^  gardens 
are  famous  throughout  the  province.  Homed  cattle  are  bred  in  great  numbers, 
but  are  not  possessed  of  any  special  good  qualities.  Large  flocks  of  sheep 
abound,  principally  kept  for  their  wool  and  manure,  and  are  of  three  distinct 
breeds,  which  are  locally  known  as  the  Warord,  Mdl,  and  Goddvari  sheep ;  the 
last  have  hair  instead  of  wool,  and  are  found  only  in  the  extreme  south.  Goat^ 
and  poultry,  both  good  of  their  kind,  are  plentiful.  To  a  sportsman  Chinii 
offers  a  magnificent  field,  for  game  of  every  description  swarms  in  the  forests, 
hills^  and  lakes  of  the  district. 

In  the  hilly  wooded  region  on  the  east  the  temperature  is  cooler  and 
p..  more  moist  thtfn  is  found  further  west,  but  the 

climate  of  the  district  generally  does  not 
differ  materially  from  that  of  other  parts  of  the  Nigpdr  country  below  the 
ghdts.  The  annual  rainfall  in  Chdnd^  registered  durmg  the  last  eight  years 
averages  44*67  inches,  but  on  the  eastern  frontier  it  must  be  much  more. 
The  principal  rains  are  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  September. 
Showers  are  also  looked  for  in  November  and  December,  and  on  these  depends 
much  of  the  success  of  the  dry  crops  and  sugarcane.  From  the  middle  of 
September  to  the  close  of  November  fever  of  a  malarious  type  prevails  all  over 
the  district,  few  escaping  an  attack,  and  special  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
exposure  to  the  night  air  during  the  period  named.  Cholera  frequently  occurs, 
and  in  some  places  with  severity ;  but  as  a  rule  the  presence  of  dense  jungle 
appears  to  arrest  its  spread.  Many  villages  of  the  eastern  forests,  for  instance, 
have  never  known  the  disease.  Small-pox  carries  off  yearly  a  large  number  of 
children,  attacking  but  few  adults,  probably  because  the  great  majority  of 
these  were  infected  in  their  youth. 
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In  the  CMnd£  country  three  distinct  nationalities  meet — the  Gond,  the 
p      ,    .  Telinga,andtheMar4thdj  and  every  town  possesses 

opu  a  ion.  ^  proportion  of  the  three.     Still,  intermingled  as 

they  are,  the  great  mass  of  each  may  be  broadly  said  to  inhabit  different  tracts — 
the  Gonds  lying  chiefly  east  of  the  Waingangd  and  the  Pranhltd,  the  Telingas 
along  the  east,  centre,  and  south,  and  the  Marithis  in  the  northern  and  western 
parganas  west  of  the  Waingangd.  The  numerous  castes  included  in  these  great 
divisions  are  described  in  Sir  R.  Jenkins'  report  on  the  Ndgpiir  territories ; 
and  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  note  the  races  of  the  Chdndd  district  that  are 
believed  to  be  aboriginaL 

These  are — 

1.  The  Gond,  Pardhdn,  and  Halbi — of  the  Gond  type. 

2.  The  Kohrl  and  Mind— of  the  Kohrl  type. 

The  first  are  famous  for  the  construction  of  tanks,  the  second 
as  agriculturists. 

3.  The  Golkar  and  Gowdrl — of  the  Graull  type. 
The  Chdndd  Gonds  are  divided  into  four  tribes — 

1 .  Mdrid  or  Kohit6r  Gond. 

2.  Ndik  or  Dhurwe  Gond. 

3.  Rdj  Gond. 

4.  Khatolwdr  Gond. 

The  Mirids,  or  as  they  are  called  towards  the  north  the  Kohitdrs,  inhabit 
the  wild  wastes  of  hill  and  forest  which  lie  beyond  the  Waingangd,  and  are  in 
all  probability  the  purest  type  of  Gond.  Whether  they  are  the  root  from  which 
the  other  tribes  have  sprung  can,  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  be  mere 
matter  of  speculation,  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  villages  bordering  upon 
the  more  cultivated  tracts  the  change  of  name  from  Mdrid  to  Kohitdr,  then  to 
Jangli  Gond,  and  then  to  Gond,  can  be  seen  in  progress,  and  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  a  well-to-do  Mdrid  family  calling  themselves  Gond  might  in  two 
or  three  generations  adopt  the  more  fashionable  style  of  Rdj  Gond.  Then  again, 
until  a  recent  period,  marriages  occasionally  took  place  between  members  of 
different  tribes,  and  it  is  only  Hindd  example  which  tends  in  these  latter  days 
to  harden  the  difference  of  tribe  into  distinction  of  caste.  The  Mdrids  have  a 
language,  called  Mdrf,  of  their  own,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  Gondf .  They 
are  divided  into  the  following  twenty-four  families  or  houses  : — 

I. 


Worshippers  of  seven  minor  deities. 

1.  Dudd- 

2.  Hindekd. 

3.  Mesram. 

4.  Rapanjf- 


5.  Tandd. 

6.  Talandf. 

7.  Wure. 


11. 

Worshippers  of  six  minor  deities. 


1.  Gerem. 

2.  Hichdmf. 

3.  Katwo. 
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4.  Dosendl. 

5.  Werdd. 

6.  Wuikd. 
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III. 

Worshippers  of  Jive  minor  deities. 


1.  Dugal. 

2.  KoiWn 

3.  Kumrf. 

4.  Kod&mf. 


5.  Mini. 

6.  Nugwatf. 

7.  Pdtuf. 


1.  Dond^. 

2.  Kondo. 


IV. 
Worshippers  of  four  minor  deities. 

3.  Mohondo. 

4.  Pugitl. 

'JClie  Ndik  or  Dhurwe  Gonds  are  found  in  the  south  of  the  district,  but  their 
numbers  are  very  smaU.  They  appear  under  the  Gond  kings  to  have  been 
employed  as  soldiers,  and  at  the  present  day  they  prefer  service  with  a  zamlndir 
to  agricultural  work.  Their  language,  called  "  Ndikf/'  is  a  dialect  of  Gondf, 
but  is  so  dissimilar  that  a  B&j  Gond  often  fails  to  understand  it.  They  are 
divided  into  seventeen  families  or  houses,  viz  : — 

I. 

Worshippers  of  seven  minor  deities. 

1.  A^tram.  I  3.    Kordp&. 

2.  Kumifco.  1  4.    Wuikd. 

11. 
Worshippers  of  six  minor  deities. 


1 .  Kamdki. 

2.  Kohach&r. 


3.  Kumr^m. 

4.  Mardnf. 


III. 
Worshippers  of  five  minor  deities. 


1.     A'd4. 


3.     Mdldongre. 


2.     Paigam.  4.     Kursengd. 

IV. 

Worshippers  of  four  minor  deities. 


1.  Kawachi. 

2.  Kowfi. 

3.  Mark^m. 


4.  Parchdki. 

5.  Tekam. 


The  Rdj  Gonds  rank  first  of  the  four  tribes,  and  the  epithet  of  Rdj  may 
have  originally  been  used  to  designate  members  of  royal  and  noble  families, 
from  whom  it  may  have  spread  to  their  followers  and  the  governing  classes 
generally,  or  it  may  describe  the  tribe  which  in  ancient  days  conquered  tho 
land  from  the  other  aboriginal  races.  The  Raj  Gonds  speak  "  Gondl,"  which  is 
a  distinct,  though  unwritten,  language.  They  are  divided  into  twenty-seven 
families  or  houses,  viz  :^ 
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1.  Kasndkd. 

2.  Mesrdm. 


I. 

Worshippers  of  seven,  minor  deities. 

3.     Mariwl. 


4.     Marskold. 

II. 
Worshippers  of  six  minor  deities. 


1.  A'trdm. 

2.  Gerdm. 

3.  Kurmetd. 

4.  Kopal. 

5.  Ureti. 


6.  Pendim, 

7.  Saldm. 

8.  Torifl. 

9.  Velodf. 


III. 
Worshippers  of  five  minor  deities, 

1 .  Alam. 

2.  Dhurwe. 

3.  Gaure.. 

4.  Jngn&bki. 

TV. 
Worshippers  of  four  minor  deities. 


5.  Elarpetd. 

6.  Kumrd. 

7.  Kim&hk^. 

8.  Soiy^m. 


1.  Kowd. 

2.  Naitdm. 

3.  SardtJ. 


4.  Sirdm. 

5.  Sirnihkf. 

6.  Talandl. 


The  Khatolw&r  Gonds  have  the  same  family  names  as  the  Rdj  Gonds^  but 
they  wear  the  *'  Janeii,^^  and  try  hard  to  believe  that  they  are  of  EAjput  descent. 
They  are  found  in  the  north-east  of  the  district,  and  speak  Gondi  and  the 
Chhattfegarh  dialect  of  Hindi.  They  come  originally  from  the  RdJpdr  plains. 
All  Gonds  of  whatever  tribe  worship  one  Supreme  God,  called  by  them  Pharsd 
Pen,  and  they  also  all  acknowledge  a  minor  deity  named  Bhlm  Pen ;  but  there 
is  no  sufficient  reason  to  suppose  that  this  Bhkn  is  identical  with  the  second 
of  the  five  Pdndavas. 

The  so-caUed  out-castes  are  the  Khdtik,  Chamir,  Mhdr  or  Dher,  Mddgf, 
and  Bhangf.  Of  these  the  Mhdrs  play  no  unimportant  part  in  the  polity  of 
the  district,  for  they  are  very  numerous  and  widely  spread;  they  form  the 
chief  thread-spinners  and  weavers  of  coarse  cloth  in  the  country,  and  the  village 
watch  and  ward  are  mainly  in  their  hands.  It  may  be  surmised  that  they  are 
in  fact  an  aboriginal  race  which,  conquered  by  more  warlike  tribes,  and  forced 
to  perform  degrading  offices,  sank  at  length  into  the  position  they  now  hold. 
Few  foreigners,  beside  those  of  the  Mardthd  and  Telinga  nations,  have  settled  in 
Chdndd.  Deccan  Musabndns  are  the  most  numerous  y  and  Mdrw&rfs,  Bundelds, 
and  men  from  northern  India  are  occasionally  met  with^  but  the  aggregate  of 
all  these  classes  is  small. 

The  G^nd,  Telinga,  and  Mardthd  each  speaks  his  national  language,  and 

-  ^  the  two  latter  have  generally  in  addition  an  ac- 

*"^"*°^'  quaintanco  with  each  other's  tongue,  or  with  Hindi. 

Neither  Mdri,  Ndiki,  nor  Gondi  is  a  written  language,  and  for  their  documents 

the  Gonds  in  the  south  use  Telugu,  in  the  centre  Mardthi  or  Hindi,  and  in  the 
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north  Hindi.  All  the  Gond  chiefs  have  a  knowledge  of  the  latter.  Sir  B. 
Jenkins  mentions  that  in  a.d.  1826  Telugu  and  Mar&thi  were  spoken  in  nearly 
equal  proportions ;  but  the  ratio  now  is  in  favour  of  Mardthi,  which  is  also  the 
language  of  the  courts. 

The   chief  manufacture   of  the   district  is  coarse  and  fine  cotton^cloths, 

.  -,      -  ^  which  are  largely  exported  to  Western  India,  and 

Manufactures.  -  i    r      ^  A.  •  r  Ai--fm 

formerly  found  their  way  as  far  as  Arabia.    The 

Telinga  weavers  turn  out  cloths  of  coloured  patterns,  some  of  which  are  in  very 
good  taste ;  and  cotton-thread  of  a  wonderful  fineness  is  spun,  chiefly  for  export. 
Silk  fabrics  are  well  made,  though  the  demand  for  them  is  not  great ;  and  there 
are  also  stuffs  manufactured  of  a  mixture  of  silk  and  cotton.  Large  numbers  of 
tasar  silkworms  are  bred  in  the  forests,  and  the  wound  silk  obtained,  both  in  a 
dyed  and  undyed  state,  forms  an  important  item  of  export.  In  some  places  it 
is  woven  into  pieces  for  local  consumption.  Great  quantities  of  excellent  iron 
are  smelted,  alike  for  home  and  foreign  use,  the  industry  employing  a  consider- 
able body  of  men.  Carts  for  driving  purposes  and  for  the  carriage  of  goods 
are  extensively  made,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  value  of  those 
sold  at  the  Ch&ndd  fairs  during  1865-66  amounted  to  Rs.  3,38,700.  Chdnda 
was  formerly  distinguished  for  workers  in  precious .  and  in  baser  metals,  but 
much  of  that  fame  has  now  been  lost.  The  district  still,  however,  has  a  few 
good  goldsmiths,  silversmiths,  and  cutlers ;  and  the  Brahmapurf  braziers  turn 
out  utensils  of  combined  brass  and  copper  of  a  superior  sort.  The  Chinda 
stone-cutters  are  skilful  as  a  body ;  some  possess  no  mean  talent  for  carving, 
and  others  gain  their  livelihood  by  shaping  bowls  and  platters  out  of  the  J^m- 
bulghdtd  soapstone.  Good  carpenters  are  found  only  in  Chdndd  itself,  and  are 
scarce  even  there  ;  but  some  of  these  are'  excellent  workmen.  In  minor  trades 
the  district  possesses  a  reputation  for  native  slippers,  which  are  made  chiefly  in 
the  city  of  Ch^ndd  and  at  Brahmapurf,  and  its  basket-work  and  matting  hold  a 
high  place. 

The  external   trade  of  Chinda  is  principally  with  the  Wardh£,  Niigpun 
,j,y^g  Bhandira,  and  Rdfpdr  districts,  with  Bastar  and 

the  Eastern  Coast,  and  with  the  Haidardbdd  terri- 
tories and  Berir.  The  sales  of  the  year  are  mostly  transacted  at  fairs,  which 
assemble  annually  at  Chdndi,  Bhdndak,  Chimdr,  Mdrkandf,  and  Warhfi,  the  two 
first  being  by  far  the  most  numerously  attended.  They  are  held  in  the  following 
order : — 

Chimdr,  in  January, 
Bh&ndak,  in  February, 
Mdrkandi,  in  February, 
Chdnda,  in  April, 
Warhd,  in  November, 

and  are  frequented  by  visitors  from  distant  parts  of  India.  The  sales  actually 
effected  at  them  in  1868-69  amounted  to  Rs.  15,22,238  (£152,224).  Subsequently 
to  the  Mardthd  conquest  of  Chdndd  trade  gradually  dwindled  away,  and  the 
capital,  being  on  no  highway  of  traffic,  felt  the  change  with  special  severity. 
Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  trade  has  wonderfully  revived,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  Chdndd  now  promises  to  be  of  great  commercial  value,  for  in  all  proba- 
bility a  few  years  will  see  the  city  connected  by  railway  with  Bombay  on  the 
west  and  Haidardbdd  on  the  south,  while  water  communication  will  open  out 
trafiic  with  the  Eastern  Coast.    The  resources  of  Chdndd  in  coal,  cotton,  and  iron 
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will  then  doubtless  create  great  manufacturing  industries^  and  the  district  may 
in  time  become  the  Lancashire  of  India. 

Chdndd  is  thickly  studded  with  fine  tanks,  or  rather  artificial  lakes,  occur- 
-  ,  ring  in   greatest  number  in   the   Garhbori   and 

Brahmapuri  parganas  ;  indeed  thirty-seven  can  be 
seen  at  once  from  the  heights  of  Perzdgarh.  These  lakes  are  formed  by  «losing 
the  outlets  of  small  valleys  watered  by  a  stream,  or  throwing  a  dam  across 
sloping  land  intersected  by  rivulets ;  and  the  broad  clear  sheets  of  water  thus 
created  are  often  most  picturesque  in  their  surroundings  of  wood  and  rock  and 
hill.  Among  the  finest  are  those  at  RajiiK,  Adydl,  AlewShi,  DongargSon, 
Palasgdon,  Sfdngrdl,  Jdndld,  Ekdld,  Tekrf,  Tirobd,  Sindewdhl,  Nawargdon, 
Gunjewdhi,  Junond,  Naukhal^,  Jdmnl,  Moharli,  Kdtwalf,  Madndgarh,  Rdjghdtd, 
Kunghdrd,  Saighdtd,  Bhagwdnpdr,  and  Mhesd. 

The  chief  architectural  objects  of  interest  are  the  cave-temples  at  Bhdndak. 
Winjbasanl,  Dewdld,  and  Ghugds ;  the  rock-temple  in  the  bed  of  the  Wardhd, 
below  Ballalpdr ;  the  ancient  temples  at  Mdrkandl,  Nerl,  Bhatdld,  BhSndak, 
Wairdgarh,  A'mbgdon,  Wdghnakh,  and  Kesldborl;  the  monoliths  nearCbdndd; 
the  forts  of  Wairdgarh  and  Balldlpdr ;  and  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Chdndd,  its 
system  of  water-works,  and  the  tombs  of  the  Gond  kings.  The  following  places 
are  also  worthy  of  visit : — the  rapids  of  the  Wardhd  at  Soit ;  the  junction  of  the 
Wardhd  and  the  Waingangd  at  Seoni ;  the  Edmdighf  pool  near  Kesldbori ;  tbo 
Mug'dai  spring  and  cave  in  the  Perzdgarh  hiUs,  about  a  mile  from  Domd ;  the 
coal  seams  near  Ldtl,  Ghugds,  and  Balldlpdr ;  the  quarries  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chdndd  and  Jdmbulghdtd ;  and  the  iron  mines  at  Lohdrd,  Ambdgarh  Chaukf, 
Dewalgdon,  Wagarpeth,  Plpalgdon,  TdtolJ,  and  Pdwi  Mutandd. 

The  characters  which  trace  the  early  history  of  Chdndd  are  her  ancient 
„.  temples,  but  as  yet  we  can  only  read  their  mean- 

^*  ing   dimly.     Three  eras,  however,   are  distinctly 

marked — the  first  by  the  cave-temples  ;  the  second  by  the  massive  unadorned 
temples,  put  together  without  mortar,  and  clamped  with  iron ;  and  the  third 
by  the  temples  of  a  construction  similar  to  the  second,  but  richly  carved. 
Turning  to  tradition  we  find  narratives  connecting  these  temples  with  events 
recorded  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindds.  We  hear  the  wide-spread  legend 
that  great  kings  once  reigned  over  the  land ;  that  some  fearful  and  unknown 
calamity  swept  them  away,  devastating  their  cities  and  leaving  them  unpeopled ; 
and  that  a  dark  age  succeeded  in  which  forests  overgrew  the  silent  land. 
Lastly  we  hear  that  as  late  as  a.d.  800  the  country  was  one  vast  wilderness 
in  which  a  few  savage  tribes  lived  and  warred,  and  that  none  of  the  temples  of 
the  three  eras  were  constructed  by  the  race  which  then  rose  to  power. 

A  curious  and  romantic  chronicle  of  the  Chdndd  Gond  dynasty,  whose  own 
annals  carry  them  back  to  a.d.  870,  has  been  compiled  from  extinct  genealo- 
gies, and  various  oral  and  written  traditions,  by  Major  Lucie  Smith,  deputy 
commissioner  of  the  district.  Although,  like  most  of  these  family  histories,  the 
story  of  the  Gond  dynasty  is  almost  entirely  made  up  of  extravagant  legend, 
and  the  periods  assigned  to  the  various  reigns  are  often  of  almost  incredible 
length,  the  genealogy  need  not  be  altogether  rejected.  It  has  been  collected 
from  so  many  concurrent  sources  that  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  fairly  correct  list 
of  the  princes  of  this  line,  though  some  names  are  probably  omitted.  From 
A.D.  870  to  A.D.  1751  nineteen  reigns  only  are  recorded,  which  would  give 
more  than  forty-six  years  to  each.  Making  the  ordinary  allowance  of 
twenty  years  for  a  reign,  there  would  only  be  names  sufiicient  to  caiTy  back 
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the  dynasty  to  a.d.  1 371,  but  we  find  in  the  A'in-i-Akbari  that  a  prince  named 
Bubjeo  was  ruling,  when  the  list  of  Akbar's  territories  was  compiled,  towards  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  Bubjeo  is  evidently  the  Bdbdj{  Ballil  Si  or 
Shih  who  is  recorded  as  reigning  from  1442  to  1522.  He  is  therefore  placed  in 
the  lists  about  a  century  too  soon,  while,  as  they  only  give  him  five  successors 
up  to  JL751,  he  should,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  averages,  be  brought  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  or  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century 
after  his  real  date.  The  probable  explanation  is,  that  not  only  some  names  ma? 
have  been  omitted,  but  that  an  average,  calculated  from  the  reigns  of  powerful 
princes,  who  were  exposed  from  the  prominence  of  their  position  to  constant 
dangera,  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  these  Forest  chiefs.  No  one  under  whose 
notice  many  of  these  genealogies  have  come  can  fail  to  have  been  struck  by 
the  regularity  of  the  successions,  and  the  long  average  duration  of  the  reigns  or 
tenancies,  in  even  the  best  authenticated  examples.  Fathers  are  almost  invari- 
ably succeeded  by  sons,  family  assassinations  are  rare,  and,  as  may  be  imagined, 
insurrections  are  scarcely  known  against  the  authority  of  princes,  who  were 
recognised  by  their  subjects  as  their  natural  and  tribal  chiefs.  Therefore  in  the 
absence  of  more  exact  information,  the  reigns  of  the  Chdndd  kings  may  be  fairly 
assumed  as  equalling  in  average  length  the  usually  accepted  term  for  a  genera- 
tion, or  33  J  years.  On  this  assumption,  and  allowing  for  the  possibility  of 
occasional  omissions,  the  origin  of  the  dynasty  would  be  carried  back  to  the 
eleventh  century.  Sir  R.  Jenkins,*  it  is  true,  says  that  "the  reigning  family  at 
"  Ch^ndi,  termed  Balhar  Shdhi — ^probably  a  remant  of  the  Warangal  race  of 
"  kings — were  supplanted  by  successors  of  the  Gond  tribe.*'  But  he  gives  no 
authority  for  his  historical  sketch,  and  his  information  must  have  been 
imperfect,  for  the  Balhar  Shdhl  line,  which  he  thinks  may  have  belonged  to 
the  Hindii  stock  of  Warangal,  was  in  fact  the  very  Gond  dynasty  which  he 
mentions  as  having  succeeded  to  the  earlier  race.  This  will  be  clearly  seen  from 
the  following  list  of  names  as  given  by  Major  L.  Smith : — 

Bhim  Balldl  Sinha  870  to    895 

Kharja  Balliil  Sinha 895,,    935 

HJr  Sinha 935  „    970 

Andra  Balldl  Sinha 970  „    995 

Talwdr  Sinha    995  „  1027 

Kesar  Sinha ....1027  „  1072 

'    Dinkar  Sinha  1072  „  1142 

Rdm  Sinha 1142  „  1207 

Sarjd  Balldl  Sinha  1  ion?       ^9A.9 

Sher  Shdh  or  Balldl  Shdh  ...  / "^^^^  ''  ^"^^^ 

Khdndkid  Balldl  Shdh    1242  „  1282 

BirShdh  1282  „  1342 

SSt"to%} ''>*'  ■'  >*»2 

KondidSMh 1402  „  1442 

BdbSjf  Balldl  Shdh  1442  „  1522 

Dhundid  Rdm  Shdh 1522  „  1697 

Krishna  Shdh  1697  „  1647 

BirShdh   1647  „  1672 

Rdm  Shdh ! 1672  „  1735 

Nflkanth  Shdh 1736  „  1751 

*  Report  on  Nfigplir  Province,  Edition  of  Nigpdr  Antiquarian  Society,  p.  22. 
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Although  no  one  who  has  seen  the  curious  old  city  of  Chindd,  with  its 
six  miles  of  stone  walls  and  battlements^  its  fine  gates — ^with  the  Balhar  Sh^hf 
cognisance  engraved  upon  them, — and  its  regal  tombs,  can  suppose  that  the 
Chdndd  princes  were  nothing  more  than  petty  aboriginal  chiefs ;  their  history  is 
even  more  obscure  and  uneventful  than  those  of  the  kindred  dynasties  of 
Kherlfi,  Garhi  Mandla,  and  Deogarh.  From  amid  the  mass  of  fable  ,which 
represents  their  annals  it  may  be  inferred  that  up  to  the  time  of  Hlr  Shdh,  the 
eleventh  of  the  Hne,  who  may  have  lived  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
is  said  to  have  built  the  Chfindd  citadel  and  founded  the  city  walls,  the  Balhar 
Shdhf  kings  were  tributary  to  some  great  power,  for  it  is  expressly  stated  of 
him  "  that  he  paid  tribute  to  no  one"  There  is,  however,  nothing  in  Farishta 
to  show  that  the  dominions  of  the  Bdhmanl  kings,  whose  power  collapsed  when 
Hir  Shdh's  is  supposed  to  have  risen,  extended  east  of  the  Wardhd.  In  none 
of  the  descriptions  of  their  territories  is  any  place  on  this  side  of  the  river  men- 
tioned* From  the  prominent  manner  in  which  his  grandson  Kondid,  or  Karn 
Shdh,  is  represented  as  having  summoned  large  numbers  of  TeUnga  and  other 
Brdhmans,  set  up  lings  of  Mahddeva,  and  built  numerous  temples,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  was  the  first  of  his  line  to  relinquish  the  Grond  deities  and 
to  adopt  the  Hindd  faith;  though  not  until  the  days  of  Bir  Shdh,  the  last  of  the 
line  but  two,  was  the  yearly  sacrifice  of  cows  to  Pharsa  Pen,  the  great  god 
of  the  Gonds,  entirely  abolished.  It  is  the  son  of  this  Karn  Shdh  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  A'in-i-Akbarl  as  an  independent  prince,  paying  no  tribute 
to  Delhi,  and  having  an  army  of  1,000  cavalry  and  40,000  infantry.  His 
territories  are  also  stated  to  have  included  the  lately  conquered  territory  of 
"Beeragarh  "  (Wairdgarh),in  which  was  a  diamond  mine,  and  eight  parganas 
properly  belonging  to  "  Sarkdr  *  Kallem  "  of  Berdr.  The  only  mention  f  of  this 
line  in  Farishta  seems  to  be  more  than  a  century  earlier,  in  a.d.  1437,  when  a 
Edjd  of  Gondwdna  is  recorded  as  having  helped  Nasir  Khdn,  ruler  of  Khdndesh, 
in  an  attack  on  Berdr.  As  the  Kherld  Gond  line  was  extinguished  in  1433,  the 
Bdjd  mentioned  was  probably  one  of  the  Chdndd  kings,  who  were  at  that  par- 
ticular time  the  only  Gond  dynasty  in  power,  and  if  so  the  contemporary  name  in 
the  lists  would  be  that  of  Khdndkid  Balldl  Shdh,  the  father  of  the  Hlr  Shdh,  who 
is  stated  to  have  raised  his  dynasty  to  an  entirely  independent  position. 

From  the  time  of  Akbar  until  the  days  of  the  Marathds  the  Chdndd  princes 
seem  to  have  been  tolerably  independent  and  powerful,  for  both  in  their  own 
annals,  and  in  those  of  the  Deogarh  line,  we  find  them  recorded  as  gaining  an 
important  victory  over  that  rising  Gond  power  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Indeed  the  conversion  of  the  Deogarh  princes  to  Mohammadanism  is 
said  to  have  been  due  to  their  hope  of  obtaining  the  aid  of  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb 
in  re-establishing  their  power  after  its  temporary  subversion  by  the  Chdndd 
kings.  Probably  it  is  to  this  period  that  may  be  referred  the  carvings  of  the 
Ch^dd  device — a  winged  lion — ^which  have  lately  been  found  on  the  walls  of 
Gdwalgarh,  a  famous  hill  fortress  on  the  southern  brow  of  the  Sdtpurd  range, 
which  was  for  long  the  stronghold  of  Berdr. 

Sir  R.  Jenkins  observes  J  that  if  the  Mohammadan  historian  of  the  Deccan, 
Kdfi  Khdn,  is  to  be  believed,  the  amount  of  tribute  in  cash,  jewels,  and 
elephants  taken  in  Aurangzeb's  time  from  the  Gond  rdjds  of  Deogarh  and  Chdndd 


*  Gladwin's  A'm-i-Akban,  Siiba  of  Berar. 

t  Briggs'  Farishta,  vol.  ii.  p.  427,  Edition  1829. 

J  Export  on  Nagpur,  by  Sir  Richard  Jenkins,  Edition  Nagpdr  Antiquarian  Society,  p.  22. 
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indicates  considerable  opulence.  According  to  Captain  Smithes  chronicle,  tlie 
rdjd  contemporary  with  Aurangzeb  was  Bdm  Sh6h,who  is  known  to  have  built  the 
Kamdid  tank  and  the  B£m  high,  the  latter  near  the  present  Chdndfi  court-house. 
The  Govindpdr  suburb  and  the  Naglnd  bdgh  (on  part  of  which  the  CMndi 
public  garden  now  stands)  were  constructed  by  Govind  Sh^h,  father  to  Ham 
Shdh. 

In  A.D.  1718  we  find  the  Rdjd  of  Satdri  attempting  to  obtain  from  the  DelW 
Emperor  the  cession  of  Chdndd;  and  about  the  same  year  the  former  sent 
Kdnhojl  Bhonsld  to  invade  Gondwdna.  Kdnhojl  met  with  no  military  successes 
in  the  Chdndd  kingdom,  and  latterly  betook  himself  to  plundering,  chiefly  west  of 
the  Wardhd.  He  appears  subsequently  to  have  been  recalled,  but  the  summons 
having  been  disregarded,  Raghoji  Bhonsld  was  ordered  to  enforce  his  return, 
and  about  a.d.  1730  Raghoji  captured  him  near  Mandar,  in  the  Sirpdr  pargana 
(now  of  Berdr),  and  forwarded  him  to  Satdrd.  Raghoji  then  proceeded  to  the 
city  of  Chdndd,  where  he  was  courteously  received  by  the  king ;  and  tradition 
states  that  the  Mardthd  soldier  was  so  awed  by  Rdm  Shdh^s  calm  mien  and 
bearing,  that,  in  place  of  seeking  pretext  for  quarrel,  he  did  him  homage  as  a 
god,  Rdm  Shdh  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  in  A.  d.  1735,  and  he  still  lingers 
in  the  memory  of  the  people  as  a  saint-like  man,  unrufBed  by  the  cares  of 
earth,  inspiring  a  love  not  unmixed  with  solemn  dread.  His  son  Nflkanth 
Shdh,  who  now  succeeded  to  the  throne,  was  an  evil  and  cruel  prince .  He 
put  to  death  his  father's  trusted  diwdn,  Mahddoji  Vaidya,  and  dismissed  with 
contumely  aU  the  high  officers  of  the  former  reign.  The  people  he  ground  to 
the  dust ;  and  he  interfered  in  the  political  disputes  of  Deogarh.  Retribution 
overtook  him  swiftly,  for  in  a.d.  1 749  the  Mardthds  were  at  his  gates  and  the 
city  fell,  not  by  the  award  of  battle,  but  by  the  treachery  of  an  estranged 
court.  Raghoji  thereupon  dictated  a  treaty  of  partition,  by  which  two-thirds 
of  the  revenues  were  alienated  to  the  Mardthds ;  but  the  remnant  of  power  then 
spared  soon  vanished,  for  in  a.d.  1751  Raghoji  took  entire  possession  of  the 
kingdom,  and  made  Nilkanth  Shdh  a  prisoner.  The  latter  afterwards  died  in 
confinement,*  and  thus  ended  the  dynasty  of  the  Gond  kings  of  ChiudL 
Originally  petty  chiefs  of  a  savage  tribe,  they  spread  their  sway  over  a  wide 
dominion,  reclaiming  and  peopling  the  wild  forests  in  which  they  dwelt,  and, 
save  a  nominalf  allegiance  to  the  Delhi  throne,  preserving  their  soil  for  several 
hundred  years  inviolate  from  foreign  rule.  When  at  length  they  fell,  they  left, 
if  we  forget  the  few  last  years,  a  well-governed  and  contented  kingdom,  adorned 
with  admirable  works  of  engineering  skill,  and  prosperous  to  a  point  which  no 
after-time  has  reached. 

From  this  time  Chdndd  became  a  province  of  the  Bhonsld  family,  and  it  will 
l^ai^thi     1  ^®  sufficient  to   record  only  those  events  which 

directly  affected  the  former  .J  In  a.d.  1755 
Raghoji  died,  leaving  four  sons,  Jdnoji,  Sdbdji,  Mudhoji,  and  Bimbdji.  Jdnojf, 
the  eldest,  succeeded ;  but  the  succession  was  disputed  by  Mudhoji,  who  was 
supported  by  the  court  of  Puna,  and  several  encounters  took  place  between 


*  Report  on  the  Territories  of  the  Rajd  of  Ndgpdr,  by  Sir  Richard  Jenkins,  Edition  Ndgpur 
Antiquarian  Society,  pp.  73,  74  et  seq, 

t  Both  in  architectural  remains  and  in  local  tradition  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  the 
Mohammadan  element. 

J  In  the  narrative  of  events  from  a.d.  1755  to  a.d.  1819 "Sir  R.  Jenkins's  Report  and  Grant 
Duff's  History  of  the  Mardthds  have  been  largely  drawn  upon.  Where  the  two  authorities  differ 
the  latter  has  been  usually  followed. 
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ike  brothers*  MttdIioj{  having  been  worsted^  the  matter  was  referred  to  the 
Peshwi^  who  coniBrmed  J&noji  in  the  government  of  Ndgpdr  with  the  title 
of  Sen&  8&hib  Sitba,  while  Madhoji  was  granted  Chdndi  and  Chhattfsgarhj 
with  the  appellation  of  Sen&  Dhurandhar.*!^  Mudhoji  was  wasteful  and  rapa* 
cioas,  and  did  much  to  ruin  the  country  under  his  rule.  In  a.d.  1758  he 
left  CMnd&  in  the  hands  of  his  creditors^  and  proceeded  to  Hindustan  with 
Raghunfith  R^o,  the  uncle  of  the  Peshw&.  J&uojl  died  in  1773,  and  during  the 
struggle  for  power  between  the  two  brothers  Mudhoji  and  S^bijf,  who  both 
clahned  the  regency  on  the  death  of  their  elder  brother,  Gh^ndi  was  not  undis- 
turbed. Balldl  Sh4h,  a  son  of  Nllkanth  Sh&h,  escaped  from  confinement  in  the 
Ball41pdr  fort,  and  collected  a  considerable  force  of  Gonds,  with  the  intention 
of  seizing  Ch&nd^  and  Mdnikdrdg.  The  insurgents,  however,  were  routed  at 
Granpdr,  in  the  Gh&tk61  pargana,  by  Mahipat  Rdo,  the  sdbad^r  of  Chdndd ;  and 
JBall^  Sh^h,  after  receiving  a  gunshot  wound,  was  captured  and  sent  in  to 
Nfigpdr. 

About  this  time  a  party  of  the  Puna  ministerial  forces  penetrated  to  Chor- 
mori  near  Bhdndak,  and  made  prisoners  of  the  ladies  of  Mudhoji's  family. 
Vyankat  R&o,  aamind&r  of  Ah(rf,  and  his  brother  Mohan  Shdh,  were  at  the  time 
military  governors  of  the  Chdndi  city,  and  a  .third  brother,  Visvds  Rdo,  was 
in  charge  of  the  Mdnikdrdg  fortress.  These  three  attacked  the  Puna  troops, 
and  rescued  the  ladies,  who  were  escorted  into  Gh&ndd.  Mudhojt  finally  defeated 
his  brother,  whom  he  killed  with  his  own  hand  in  battle.  He  himself  died 
in  A.D.  1788,  and  his  son  Baghoj{  II — ^tiU  then  but  titular  ri,j& — assumed  the 
government.  He  obtained  from  the  court  of  Puna,  for  his  younger  brother 
Vyankfiji,  the  title  of  Send  Dhurandhar,  and  allotted  to  him  Chdndd  and  Chhattis- 
garh.  In  a.d.  1789  he  released  Balldl  Shdh,  and  granted  him  a  yearly  pension 
of  Us.  600.  Yyankdjf,  commonly  called  Ndnd  Sdhib,  resided  at  Chdndd, 
and  was  of  a  quiet  and  religious  disposition.  He  rebuilt  the  Balldlpdr  fort 
and  the  Chdndd  citadel,  botn  of  which  had  fallen  to  ruin,  and  he  erected  a 
palace,  a  fragment  of  which  forms  the  present  kotwdU.  Several  temples  owe 
their  construction  to  him,  the  handsomest  being  the  new  building  over  the 
shrine  of  Achaleswar,  and  the  Murlidhar  temple  within  the  palace  precincts. 

In  September  a.d.  1 797  the  Viraf  rose  to  an  extraordinary  height,  flooding 
the  entire  city  of  Chdndd,  and  submerging  numerous  dwellings. 

In  A.D.  1 803  Eaghoji  11,  by  the  treaty  of  Deogdon,  lost  Cuttack,  and  the 
provinces  west  of  the  Wardhd — Mdnikdrdg  and  Sirpdr,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Balldl  Shdh  dynasty  thus  passing  away  from  Chdndd.  About  this  time  the 
Pindhdrfs  first  made  their  appearance  in  the  district,  and  gradually  overran  the 
country,  few  villages  escaping  pillage,  and  many  being  rendered  wholly  desolate. 
Their  visits  roused  the  plundering  classes  into  action,  and  the  injury  inflicted, 
directly  and  indirectly,  was  incalculable. 

In  A.D.  1811  Vyankdjf  died  at  Benares,  and  his  son  Mudhojf,  known  as  A  pd 
Sdhib,  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Send  Dhurandhar.  A'pd  Sdhib  appears  to  have 
been  bom  and  brought  up  at  Chdndd,  but  no  act  of  his,  prior  to  his  becoming 
thc^head  of  the  Ndgpdr  stJite,  has  left  its  mark  on  the  district.  In  a.d.  1816t 
Raghojf  n  died,  leaving  but  one  son,  Parsojf,  who  was  imbecile  in  mind  and 

*  Gngit  DuflTs  History  of  the  Marathas,  Indian  Reprint,  vol.  ii.  p.  53. 

'f  Do.  do.  do.  vol.  iii.  pp.  280— 317  e/ tffg. 
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body.  After  some  opposition  A  p&  S&faib  was  declared  regent,  and  sedalouslr 
courted  the  British  alliance.  In  Jannaiy  1817  he  proceeded  to  Ch£nd&,  and 
during  his  absence  from  Ndgpdr  Parsoji  died — ^murdered,  as  it  was  subsequently 
learnt,  by  A'p4  Sdhib*s  secret  orders.  The  latter,  as  nearest  heir,  now  became 
Edjd  of  Ndgpdr.  Avowedly  a  warm  friend  of  the  British,  he  privately  intrigued 
against  them  in  all  directions,  until  November  following,  when  he  threw  off  the 
mask  and  declared  hostilities.  The  battles  of  Sitiibaldi  and  Ndgpur  followed, 
in  which  he  was  signally  defeated,  and  was«  forced  personally  to  surrender  and 
to  agree  to  terms,  which  rendered  him  wholly  dependent  on  the  British. 

In  January  1818  he  was  permitted  to  resume  the  government,  and  imme- 
diately recommenced  his  intrigues.  He  invited  the  Peshwd,  Bdjl  fido,  to  move 
on  Ndgpdr,  stirred  up  the  Gonds  to  oppose  the  British,  and  ordered  the  Kildddr 
of  Chdndd  to  recruit,  intending  to  escape  to  that  city ;  but  the  Resident,  Mr. 
Jenkins,  was  watching  his  plans,  and  on  the  15th  of  March  caused  him  to  be 
seized  and  brought  a  prisoner  to  the  Residency.  In  the  meanwhile  his  adherents 
were  hastily  making  efforts  to  garrison  Chdndd.  Bhujang  Rdo^  zamindar 
of  Ahir{,  and  his  brother  Kondo  Bdpu,  zaminddr  of  ArpalH,  threw  themselves 
with  their  followers  into  the  place,  and  every  able-bodied  citizen  of  the  lower 
classes  was  pressed  into  the  ranks.  On  the  2nd  April  the  van  of  Bdji  Rdo's 
army  reached  Warhd,  ten  miles  west  of  Chdndd,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wardhd, 
but  was  there  checked  by  Lieutenant- Colonel  Hopeton  Scott,  who  had  been 
despatched  from  Ndgpdr  to  prevent  Bdji  Rdo  getting  into  Chdndd.  Colonel 
Adams,  with  a  second  division,  shortly  arrived  in  the  vicinity,  and  on  the  17tli 
April  the  combined  forces  attacked  and  routed  Bdji  Rdo  at  Pandarkonrd,  west 
of  the  Wardhd.  The  British  troops  then  laid  siege  to  Chdndd,  one  brigade 
taking  ground  at  Kosdrd,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Viral,  north-west  of  the 
city,  while  the  second  was  massed  south-east  of  it,  at  the  junction  of  the  Jharpat 
and  Virai.  Batteries  were  posted  on  an  eminence  (called  the  Mdneh  hill)  iuthe 
latter  position,  and  fire  being  opened,  a  breach  was  soon  made  in  the  line  of 
curtain  between  the  Pathdnpurd  gate  and  the  Hanumdn  wicket.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2nd  May  the  storming  parties  moved  to  the  assault,  and  were  met  iu 
the  breach  by  the  regular  garrison,  who  are  said  to  have  fallen  to  a  man  in  its 
defence,  while  the  kiladdr,  Grangd  Singh,  was  also  slain,  rewarding  with  his 
dying  breath  one  All  Klidn,  who  claimed  to  have  shot  an  English  officer.  The 
struggle,  however,  was  of  short  duration,  and  the  British  were  quickly  masters 
of  the  place,  which  was  given  up  to  sack ;  but  in  the  general  plunder  which 
ensued,  the  kildddr  slain  protected  his  home  far  better  than  his  living  arm  could 
have  defended  it,  for  the  English,  in  admiration  of  his  conduct  at  the  assault, 
caused  his  house  to  be  scrupulously  respected. 

A  pd  Sdhib's  repeated  treachery  having  proved  him  unworthy  of  trust,  the 
British  Government  decreed  his  deposition,  and  placed  Raghoji,  a  grandson  of 
Raghoji  II.,  at  the  head  of  the  Ndgpdr  state.  As  the  new  Rdjd  was  only  some 
nine  years  old,  a  regency  was  appointed  under  his  grandmother  Bdkd  Bdi,  and 
the  administration  of  the  country  was  conducted  by  the  Resident,  acting  in  the 
name  of  the  Rdjd,  and  assisted  by  British  officers  in  charge  of  each  district  and 
department.  The  mean,  rapacious  spirit  which  characterised  the  Bhonslds  in  all 
dealings  with  their  subjects  had  caused  infinite  harm  to  the  Chdndd  district,  Istnd 
from  A.D.  1803  constant  disturbances  and  lawlessness  had  added  their  evil  fruits. 
It  is  on  record  that  the  population  in  a.d.  1802  was  double  that  in  a.d.  1822, 
and  that  the  houses  in  the  city  of  Chdndd  had  decreased  during  that  period  in 
nearly  the  same  proportion. 
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The  able  men*  who  from  a.d.  1818  to  a.d.  1830  now  administered  the 

district  in  succession  did  much,  each  in  his  time^ 
British  ru  c.  ^^  restore  the  former  prosperity  of  the  country. 

The  Grond  chiefs  who  had  rebelled  were  brought  to  submission ;  plundering  was 
stopped,  and  order  established ;  the  heavy  assessments  on  land  were  reduced ; 
deserted  villages  repeopled  ;  and  ruined  irrigation  works  repaired.  Education 
was  encouraged,  and  during  this  period  Suddji  Biipd,  a  Telinga  Brdhman  of 
Chind&,  gained  an  Indian  reputation  by  his  published  worka  in  Marithi,  Telugu, 
and  Sanskrit,  the  scientific  value  of  which,  particularly  of  his  treatise  on  the 
Copernican  system,  was  warmly  acknowledged  by  the  Government  of  India  and 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

But  in  June  a.d.  1830  the  management  of  the  country  was  made  over  to 

Mar^tha'  te  *^®    ^^j  '    -^K^^j^    ^^    ^^^   progrcss    staycd. 

in  rregnum.  Short-sighted,  grasping  measures  took  the  phce 

of  a  broad  and  generous  policy ;  men  without  interest  found  their  lands  taxed 
to  almost  their  full  return,  while  those  with  influential  friends  paid  less  than 
their  just  due ;  many  of  the  old  proprietors  were  ejected,  and  the  best  villages 
bestowed  on  relatives  and  favourites  of  the  riji,  or  on  official  underlings.  Thus 
sprang  up  a  body  of  absentee  proprietors,  holding  the  richest  estates  in  the  dis- 
trict, but  knowing  nought  about  them,  and  having  hardly  an  interest  in  common 
with  the  country  or  its  people,  anxious  only  to  obtain  the  largest  possible 
income,  and  utterly  careless  of  the  well-being  of  their  tenantry — ^a  striking 
contrast  to  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Gond  kings.  Plundering  revived  in 
spite  of  military  parties  posted  thickly  over  the  district ;  and  as  late  as  a.d.  1852 
a  Government  treasure  escort  was  attacked  and  robbed  by  Gonds  on  the  Mdl 
road,  not  sixteen  miles  from  Ghdndd. 

In  A.D.  1853  RaghojJ  III  died  heirless,  and  the  Nigpdr  province  was  then 

incorporated  into  the  British  empire,  the  adminis- 
Britis'hX^nrons^^  CMndd  in     tration  being  conducted  by  a  commission  under 

the  Supremo  Government.  The  first  deputy  com- 
missioner of  Chdndd,  Mr.  R.  S.  Ellis,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service  (since  created 
a  Companion  of  the  Bath)  assumed  charge  of  the  district  on  the  18th  December 
A.D.  1854. 

The  swell  of  the  great  wave  of  rebellion  which  swept  over  India  in 
A.D.  1857-58  was  felt  in  Chdndi ;  and  the  wild  nature  of  the  country,  the  predatory 
habits  of  the  Gonds,  and  the  proximity  of  the  Haidardbdd  territory,  combined 
to  render  the  management  of  the  district  during  this  period  a  task  of 
peculiar  anxiety ;  but  Captain  W.  H.  Crichton  (the  then  deputy  commissioner) 
prevented  any  outbreak  until  March  1858,  when  Bdbd  Rdo,  a  petty  chief 
of  Monampalli  in  the  Ahfri  zamfnd^i,  commenced  plundering  the  Sdjgarh 
pargana,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  joined  by  Yyankat  Kdo,  zammd&r  of  Arpallf 
and  Ghot.  These  two  leaders  then  openly  declared  rebellion ;  and  collecting  a 
mixed  force  of  Kohillas  and  Gonds,  withstood  the  troops  sent  against  them. 
On  the  night  of  the  29th  April  a  party  of  the  insurgents  attacked  Messrs.  Gart- 
land.  Hall,  and  Peter,  telegraph  employ&,  who  were  encamped  near  Chunch- 
gundf  on  the  Pranhftd,  and  killed  the  two  first.  Mr.  Peter  escaped  into  the 
Ahfrf  keep,  and  as  soon  as  possible  joined  Captain  Crichton,  who  was  in  the 
vicinity,  directing  operations.  Subsequently,  when  it  was  desired  to  communicate 
with  lirchhmi  Bif,  the  zamlnd^rin,  Mr.  Peter  disguised  himself  as  a  native,  and 

*  These  were  Captain  G.  N.  Crawford,  Captain  Pew,  and  Captain  L.  Wilkinson. 
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Administration. 


safely  delivered  to  her  Captain  Griclitoii's  letter.  The  rebels  made  a  stand  at 
several  points,  but  never  with  success;  and  at  length,  by  the  exertions  of 
Lachhml  Bdi,  B&bd  Bdo  was  captured,  and  was  immecUately  sent  in  to  Ghindi^ 
where  he  suffered  death  on  the  21st  October  1858.  Vyankat  R&>  escaped  to 
Bastar,  but  in  April  a.d.  1860  he  was  arrested  by  the  riji  of  that  dependency, 
and  on  being  handed  over  to  the  British  authorities  was  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation  for  life,  with  forfeiture  of  all  property. 

On  the  2nd  March  1861  the  Nfigpdr  province  and  the  S&gar  and  Narbadi 

territories  were  formed  into  the  government  of 
the  Central  Provinces,  and  Chdnd^  then  became 
a  district  of  the  Nigpdr  division.  The  administration  of  the  district  is  conducted 
by  a  Deputy  Commissioner,  assisted  by  a  District  Superintendent  of  Police, 
an  Assistant  Commissioner,  an  Extra- Assistant  Commissioner,  a  Medical  Officer^ 
and  three  Tahsflddrs  ;  the  five  first  having  their  head-quarters  at  the  station 
of  Ch^nd^  and  the  three  last  being  located  at  Mdl,  Brahmapurf,  and 
Warorfi  respectively.  The  imperial  customs  Kne  runs  through  the  district,  and 
is  officered  by  one  patrol  and  two  assistant  patrols.  The  station  is  garrisoned 
by  a  detachment  oi  Native  infantry,  and  in  military  matters  is  under  the 
officer  commanding  the  N%pdr  force.  It  is  occasionally  visited  by  the  chaplain 
of  Sftdbaldf. 


The  revenues  for  the  year  1868-69  were — 
Imperial,  Bs. 


I.  Land  revenue 2,40,659 

11.  Forests   23,823 

III.  Excise     52,956 

IV.  Customs 2,557 

V.  Pdndhrftax    32,412 

VI.  Stamps    22,228 

VII.  Certificate  tax 6,112 

VUI.  Miscellaneous 4,855 


Total 3,85,602 


Local. 


Bs. 


I. 

II. 
III. 
IV. 

V. 
VI. 


School  cess  6,055 

D&k      do 1,572 

Road     do 6,044 

Ferry  fund 3,577 

Nazdl        do 240 

Municipal  do 32,551 

Total 50,039 


Local  institatioxu. 


The  chief  local  institutions  under  public  management  are  dispensaries, 

schools,  district  post-offices,  and  a  museum.  Of 
the  former  there  is  a  first-class  dispensary  in  ilie 
city  of  Ch&ndd,  with  branch  dispensaries  at  ArmorJ,  Brahmapurf,  and  Warord. 
The  government  schools  for  boys  consist  of  a  high  school  at  the  head-quarten  of 
the  district,  where  pupils  are  carried  as  far  as  the  matriculation  standard  of 
the  Bombay  University  ;  three  Anglo- Vernacular  and  three  Vernacular  town 
schools ;  eleven  branch  schools  subsidiary  to  the  high  and  town  schools ; 
twenty-seven  village  schools ;  and  one  police  school,  making  forty-six  in  aD. 
For  girls  there  are  twenty-five  schools,  and  one  normal  school  for  the  training  of 
mistresses.  There  are  also  eighteen  indigenous  schools,  which  declare  them- 
selves open  to  government  inspection.  In  addition  to  five  imperial  post-offices, 
seven  district  post-offices,  with  the  necessary  establishments  of  runners  and  deli- 
very-peons, are  distributed  over  the  district.  Lastly,  at  the  station  of  ChinAi  a 
museum  and  an  extensive  public  garden  are  being  formed,  and  a  Protestant 
chui-ch  will  shortly  be  completed. 
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CHAIfDA'— The  capital  city  of  the  Ch&adi  district,  situated  in  19°  57'  north 
latitude  and  79°  22^  east  longitade,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Virai  and  Jharpat.  For  its  history  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  the 
Chiodi  district.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  continuous  line  of  wall  crowned  with 
battlements,  five  and  a  half  miles  in  circuit,  of  cut  stone,  in  perfect  preservation, 
with  crenellated  parapet  and  broad  rampart,  traced  in  re-entering  angles  and 
semicircular  bastions.  It  is  pierced  with  four  gates,  called  Jatpord,  Bimbd  or 
Ghormaid&n,  Path&npur^,  and  Mah^kdli  or  Achaleswar;  and  five  wickets, 
named  Chor,  Vithob^,  Hanumant,  Masdr,  and  Bagar.  Inside  the  waUs  are  de- 
tached villages  and  cultivated  fields,  interspersed  with  buildings  more  worthy  of 
a  city ;  and  without  the  walls  are  the  suburbs  of  Jatpurd,  Govindpdr,  Hiwarpurf, 
Ldlpeth,  and  B&bdpeth,  the  whole  having  a  total  of  4,326  houses.  The  popula* 
tion  is  chiefly  Mardth^  and  Telinga,  the  traders,  shopkeepers,  and  craftsmen 
(notably  the  masons)  being  generally  the  latter.  The  city  was  formerly  famous 
for  the  learning  of  its  Br&hmans,  and  this  fame  has  not  been  wholly  lost.  The 
principal  products  and  manufactures  are  pdn  leaves,  sugarcane,  and  vegetables, 
and  fine  and  coarse  cotton-cloths,  silk  fabrics,  brass  utensils,  leather  slippers, 
and  bamboo-work.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on,  the  imports  and  exports 
in  1868-69  amounting  in  value  to  Es.  17,80,444  (£178,044),  and  Rs.  11,43,424 
(£1 14,342)  respectively,  mainly  in  cotton,  grain,  country-clotns,  metals,  and  hard- 
ware, cotton,  spices,  English  goods,  tobacco,  sugar  and  gur,  timber,  carts,  oil- 
seeds, and  salt.  A  large  portion  of  the  transactions  occur  at  the  Chdndd  fair, 
which  commences  in  April  and  lasts  for  about  three  weeks.  The  booths  and 
sheds,  which  cover  a  large  area,  are  erected  east  of  the  city,  near  the  Mahdkdli 
temple ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  though  this  fair  is  held  during  the  height 
of  the  hot  weather,  no  instance  is  remembered  of  cholera  having  spontaneously 
broken  out  at  it.  Goods  brought  to  the  fair  are  free  of  municipal  tax,  and  the 
town  duty  receipts  «re  consequently  somewhat  small;  the  octroi  farm,  for 
instance,  in  1866  only  realised  BrS.  12, 100.  The  appearance  of  the  city  from 
without  is  most  picturesque.  Dense  forest  stretches  to  the  north  and  east ;  on 
the  south  rise  the  blue  ranges  of  M^kdrdg,  and  westward  opens  a  cultivated 
rolling  country  with  distant  hills.  Set  in  this  picture  sweep  the  long  lines  of 
fortress  wall  now  seen,  now  lost,  among  great  groves  of  ancient  trees ;  in  front 
glitters  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Bamdl^  tank ;  and  the  Jharpat  and  the  Yiraf 
gird  either  side. 

The  objects  in  Ch&aA&  which  a  visitor  should  inspect  are  the  city  walls  and 
gates,  the  Kamfld  tank,  with  its  system  of  water-works,  the  tombs  of  the  Gond 
kings,  the  citadel  (now  enclosing  the  jail)  with  its  large  well  and  underground 
passage,  the  latter  leading  no  one  knows  whither,  the  Achaleswar,  Mah^k^, 
and  Murlidhar  temples,  and  the  massive  monoliths  at  Ldlpeth.  The  public 
buildings  consist  of  the  kotwflf,  the  zil£  school-house,  the  dispensary,  the  jail, 
the  travellers'  bungalow,  and  the  sardf.  In  front  of  the  kotwdli  is  the  kotw&l( 
garden,  and  nearer  the  Jatpur^  gate  the  Victoria  market  (under  construction), 
while  between  the  city  and  the  station  a  public  park,  called  by  the  natives  Nagfn^ 
B£gh,  is  being  formed. 

The  civil  station,  or  head-quarters  of  the  district,  is  situated  north  of  the 
city,  having  the  military  cantonment  at  the  west  end,  with  the  civil  lines  in  the 
centre  and  east.  The  public  buildings  consist  of  the  district  court-house,  the 
head-quarter  police  station-house,  and  a  Christian  cemetery,  to  which  a  Pro- 
testant church  will  shortly  be  added,  and  the  usual  military  buildings  for  a 
regiment  of  Native  infantry.  There  are  &lso  an  imperial  post-office  and  a 
district  post-office. 
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CHA'NDA^LA' — A  small  zamlnd&ri,  contaimng  seven  villages^  attached  to 
the  A  mbgdoD  pargana,  in  the  Chdnd&  district.  It  is  of  recent  creation,  having 
been  granted  to  the  first  holder  by  Captain  Crawford,  about  A.D.  1820. 

CHANDANKHBR A'— A  large  village  in  the  Ch&ndi  district,  situated  on 
the  Viraf,  twenty-eight  miles  north-north-west  of  Ch^ndd.  It  was  founded  by 
a  branch  of  t|ie  Balldl  Shdhi  dynasty,  and  from  this  brancli  descended  Kam 
Shdh,  who  by  adoption  became  King  of  Chdndd  in  a.d.  1672.  Chandankhera 
possesses  two  forts,  now  in  ruins,  and  is  under  the  protectiofi  of  the  Gond 
demi-god  named  "  Daiyat,'^  who  has  an  invincible  antipathy  to  women,  and  to 
mud,  stone,  and  brick  walls.  The  latter  dislike  is  unfortunate,  as  in  consequence 
the  best  houses  are  mere  structures  of  grass  and  bamboo. 

CHANDEAPUU  with  Padmapu'e — A  chiefsMp  which  was  formed  from 
two  khfflsa  parganas  of  the  Sambalpdr  district  in  a.d.  1860,  under  the  following 
circumstances.  One  Rdi  Rdpsingh,  a  Rdjput,  who  had  held  the  position  of  Deputy 
Collector  in  this  district  for  some  eight  or  ten  years,  had  certain  estates  made 
over  to  him  in  1858,  the  owners  of  which  had  joined  the  Surendra  Sdf  rebellion. 
When,  however,  the  amnesty  was  extended  to  the  district,  the  landholders  in 
question  represented  to  the  authorities  that  they  could  not  take  advantage  of 
it  unless  their  lands  were  restored  to  them.  The  annual  profits  accruing  to  the 
landholders  were  roughly  estimated  at  Rs.  3,000,  and  as  the  revenue  payable 
to  Government  firom  the  parganas  of  Chandrapdr  and  Padmapdr  at  that  time 
was  Rs.  7,648,  the  late  deputy  commissioner.  Major  Impey,  recommended  that, 
in  lieu  of  the  lands  above  specified,  these  parganas  should  be  made  over  to  Mi 
Rdpsingh  at  a  fixed  demand  of  Rs.  4,130  for  forty  years,  so  that  the  outlawed 
landholders  might  come  in  under  the  amnesty,  and  be  restored  to  tteir  posses- 
sions. The  proposal  was  sanctioned  by  the  Government,  and  the  parganas  have 
since  been  held  in  zamfnd^ri  tenure.  Some  arrangement  will,  however,  have  to 
be  made  at  the  time  of  settlement  to  secure  the  rights  of  proprietors  of  long- 
standing. 

Padmapdr  is  situated  about  forty  miles  N.W.  of  the  town  of  Sambalpur, 
and  Chandrapdr  is  some  twenty  miles  further  westward.  Both  are  on  the 
Mahdnadi,  but  a  portion  of  the  Rd(garh  feudatory  state .  intervenes  between 
the  two  parganas.  In  Padmapdr  there  are  fifty-seven  villages,  witli  an  area 
of  about  twenty-five  square  miles,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  cultivated. 
The  population  numbers  14,959,  and  is  chiefly  agricultural.  In  Chandrapdr 
there  are  182  villages,  with  an  area  of  about  ninety  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation, also  chiefly  agricultural,  of  36,157  souls.  At  both  places  tasar  silk  and 
cotton-cloths  are  manufactured.  Some  very  pure  limestone  rock  is  also  to  be 
found  near  Padmapdr  in  the  bed  of  the  Mah&nadf.  It  is  the  most  fertile  tract  of 
the  whole  of  the  Sambalpdr  district.  Rice,  cotton,  the  pulses,  oil-seeds,  and 
sugarcane  are  the  chief  products,  and  in  parts  of  Chandrapdr  wheat  and  gram 
are  also  grown.  There  is  a  good  Anglo- Vernacular  school  at  Chandrapdr, 
where  some  eighty  pupils  are  receiving  instruction.  At  Padmapdr  there  is  a 
good  Vernacular  school  with  ninety-two  pupils.  There  are  also  several  other 
schools  distributed  throughout  the  villages.  The  present  chief  is  Harihar  Singh, 
son  of  the  aforenamed  Rdi  Rdpsingh.  He  is  still  a  minor,  being  only  some 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  is  a  student  at  the  Sambalpdr  zild  school.  He  has  had 
a  good  vernacular  education,  and  has  also  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  English. 
His  two  younger  brothers  are  also  pupils  at  the  same  school.  The  estate  is 
managed  by  his  maternal  imcle  Nakdl  Sahi. 
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CHA'NDU'R — A  thriving  and  somewhat  picturesque  village  in  the  Chdndd 
district^  fourteen  miles  west  of  Ghdnd^.  In  the  bed  of  a  small  stream,  about  a 
mile  south  of  the  village^  a  seam  of  coal  shale  strikes  the  surface. 

CHA'NWARPA'THA' — The  northern  revenue  subdivision  or  tahsfl  in  the 
Narsinghpdr  district,  having  an  area  of  269  square  miles,  with  1 79  villages,  and 
a  population  of  44,348  according  to  the  census  of  1866.  The  land  revenue  of 
the  subdivision  for  the  year  1869-70  is  Rs.  57,379-14-0. 

CHA'NWARPATHA'— A  village  in  the  Narsinghpdr  district,  containing 
a  population  of  1,230  souls.  It  lies  twelve  miles  distant  from  Narsinghpdr,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Narbadd,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  tahsflddr  of  the 
subdivision  of  Chdnwarpdthd. 

CH  ARL  A' — ^The  chief  village  of  the  estate  of  the  same  name  in  the  Upper 
Goddvari  district.  The  ndib  or  deputy  of  the  zamlnddr  resides  here,  and  is  the 
chief  local  authority.  There  is  a  police  outpost  and  a  small  travellers'  bungalow 
at  Tegddd,  three  miles  distant.  Here  are  also  the  remains  of  a  small  mud  "  garhi" 
or  fort,  and  of  a  large  tank.  There  is  a  limestone  quarry,  worked  by  the  public 
works  department.  Upper  Goddvarf  works,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  east, 
at  a  place  called  Bumdlankd.  Charld  is  distant  about  twenty-one  miles  from 
Dumagudem,  ninety-nine  from  Sironchd,  and  three  from  the  river  Goddvari. 
The  estate  consists  of  thirty  villages.  The  chief  is  of  the  family  of  the  Sardes- 
mukhs  of  the  Aramglr  Sarkdr  of  the  Nizdm's  territories,  whose  ancestor,  Jagpati 
Rdo^  obtained  the  estate  about  a.d.  1698. 

CHA'RWA' — ^A  small  town  in  the  Hoshangdbdd  district  lying  west  of  Hardd, 
on  the  old  highroad  to  Bombay.  There  are  one  or  two  substantial  traders  here, 
and  a  police  station  and  good  weekly  market ;  but  the  place  lies  away  from  the 
railroad  and  the  main  routes  north  or  south.  It  is  best  known  as  giving 
a  name  to  a  very  extensive  tract  of  scrub  jungle. 

CHAURA'DA'DAR — A  hill  plateau  in  the  eastern  ghdts  of  the  Mandla 
district.  Its  height  is  between  3,200  and  3,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
being  nearly  equal  to  that  of  its  celebrated  neighbour  and  rival,  Amarkantak,  on 
which  are  the  sources  of  the  Narbadd.  On  the  plateau  of  Chaurddddar  in  the 
winter  months  the  nights  are  intensely  cold,  while  in  December  and  January  the 
thermometer  often  registers  6°  or  7°  of  frost,  and  in  the  hottest  days  of  April  and 
May  the  heat  is  not  oppressive.  Water  is  abundant  near  the  surface,  and  but 
for  its  inaccessibility  Chaurddddar  might  be  an  eligible  spot  for  a  sanitarium. 

CHAURA'GARH — A  ruined  fortress  in  the  Narsinghpdr  district,  situated 
on  the  crest  of  the  outer  range  of  the  Sdtpurd  tableland,  and  twenty  miles  south- 
west of  Narsinghpdr.  It  embraces  within  its  circle  of  defences  two  hills,  and 
the  plateau  enclosed  is  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Narbadd  valley. 
There  are  three  approaches  to  it — one  from  the  little  village  of  Chaugdn  to  the 
east ;  another  by  a  road,  which  winds  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  face  of  the  fort, 
known  as  the  artillery  road,  and  joins  the  first  road  near  the  fort  gate ;  and  the 
third  from  the  south,  by  the  hills  on  a  level  with  the  fort.  The  northern, 
eastern,  and  western  faces  of  the  fort  are  scarped  for  several  hundred  feet. 
Water  is  to  be  found  all  the  year  round  inside,  for  numerous  tanks 
enclosed  by  stone  walls  have  been  constructed  to  catch  the  rainfall  and  receive 
the  drainage  of  the  two  hills  enclosed,  which  are  divided  by  a  dip  of  about  one 
hundred  yards.  A  place  is  shown  to  the  south  of  the  fort  called  "  Bundeld  Kot,'' 
commemorating  a  traditionary  Bundeld  attack.  On  the  enclosed  hill  to  the  west 
are  ruins  of  the  palaces  of  the  old  Gond  rdjds,  and  in  many  places  the  colours 
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painted  on  the  walls  are  still  very  fresh.  On  the  hill  to  the  east  are  remains  of 
bnildings  erected  by  the  Nigpdr  government  for  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery. 
The  exterior  walls  of  the  fort  are  still  good  in  many  places,  but  all  the  interior 
buildings  are  in  iniins,  and  the  place  is  very  seldom  visited.  To  the  south  a 
small  hill  has  been  fortified  as  an  outwork. 

CHAURAI' — A  large  village  in  the  Chhindw^'^  district,  situated  about 
twenty-four  miles  east  of  Chhindw&rd.  A  police  force  is  stationed  here.  The  soil 
is  black  for  miles  around,  and  great  quantities  of  wheat,  grain,  &c.  are  exported 
from  the  neighbourhood.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  1,248,  most  of  whom 
are  cultivators. 

CHAURIA' — ^A  chiefship  in  the  B&l&ghit  district,  consisting  of  some 
twenty-five  square  miles  of  country,  only  705  acres  of  which  are  cultivated. 
The  grant  appears  to  have  been  made  on  condition  of  guaixling  the  neigh- 
bouring passes.  The  chief  village,  Ldfrd,  is  thirty-eight  mues  east  by  soath  of 
Bdrhd. 

CHHAPAUA' — A  decayed  town  in  the  Seoul  distriet,  on  the  road  to 
Jabalpdr,  about  22  miles  to  the  north  of  Seoni.  The  past  histoiy  of  Ghhapiri 
will  be  found  described  in  the  article  on  the  Seoul  district.  It  has  never 
recovered  the  sack  of  the  Pindb^ris  under  Wazir  Mohammad  Khfin  of  Bhopili 
and  the  removal  of  the  head-quarters  of  the  tahsfl  to  Lakhn&don.  There 
are  here  an  excellent  encamping-ground  under  a  grove  of  trees,  a  travellers' 
bungalow,  a  road  bungalow,  and  a  fair  school,  attended  by  about  sixty  pupik 
The  bridge  over  tHe  B&ngang£  (Waingangd)  is  worth  looking  at,  and  the 
remains  of  the  old  Gond  fort  still  exist. 

CHHATER— A  chiefship  or  zamlndirf  in  the  north  of  the  ChhindwW 
district,  consisting  of  fourteen  villages.     The  zamfnd&r  is  a  Gond. 
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This  fonns  the  south-eastern  division  or  commissionership  of  the  Central 
^        ,  ,      .  ^.  Provinces,  and  comprises  the  districts   of  Rdfptir, 

General  descnption.  Bildspdr,  and  Sambalpiir.     The  first  two-Bifpur 

and    Bildspdr — constitute  Chhattfsgarh  Proper,   and  will  be    found  noticed 
separately. 

Chhattisgarh  lies  between  80°  30'  and  83=*  15'  of  east  longitude,  and  16°  50' 
and  23^  10'  of  north  latitude.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  Sohfigpdr  in  the 
Bewd  territory,  and  the  Sirgdja  and  Ud^ptlr  states  subordinate  to  the  Choti 
Ndgpdr  agency  of  the  Bengal  presidency ;  on  the  east  by  Sambalpdr ;  on  the  south 
by  the  territory  of  the  R§i  of  Bastar,  a  feudatory  of  the  Central  Provinces; 
on  the  west  by  the  Gh^ndd,  Bhand^,  Bdl&ghdt,  Seoni,  and  Mandla  districts. 
On  the  north-west  corner  of  Chhattfsgarh,  being  the  terminal  ridge  of  the 
Maikal  range,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the  S&tpurd  range,  stands  Amar- 
kantak.    From  the  side  of  this  well  known  hill  rises  the  Narbadd,  flowing 
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nearly  due  west  to  the  Bombay  coast,  and  the  Son,  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges. 
From  Amarkantak  the  hills  run  in  an  easterly  direction,  inclining  slightly 
northwards  in  a  semi-circular  form  till  a  point  is  reached  near  Korbd)  east- 
ward of  the  Hasdd  river  ^  from  thence  they  run  due  south  till  they  reach 
the  valley  of  the  Mahdnadi  eastward  of  Seorinardin ;  then,  reappearing  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Mahdnadf,  they  continue  close  to  the  eastern  branch 
of  that  river  till  they  connect  themselves  with  that  great  southern  range 
from  which  the  Mahdnadi  takes  its  rise,  and  which  bears  its  name.  Again,  from 
Amarkantak  running  south-west  are  the  hills  of  Chilpi  and  Rdjddhar,  forming 
part  of  an  offshoot  of  the  Maikal  or  Sdtpurd  range,  commonly  called  the 
Tj&njl  hills,  but  which  should  more  properly  bear  the  name  of  Sdl^tekri,  their 
principal  point;  while  below  these,  and  still  running  south-west,  are  several  irregu- 
lar ranges,  which  become  blended  in  the  Mahdnadi  range.  These  several  moun- 
tain boundaries  form  a  vast  watershed  drained  by  the  *'  Great  River  '^  and  its  tribu- 
taries ;  the  enclosed  area  consists  chiefly  of  plains  generally  open,  for  the  most 
part  culturable,  partly  cultivated,  partly  inhabited  by  a  considerable  population, 
in  places  very  rich,  and  on  the  whole  offering  an  enormous  field  for  improve-  ' 
znent.  The  plateau  is  called  Chhattlsgarh,  which  means  "  thirty-six  garhs*'  or 
jmbdivisions  of  territory.  They,  with  the  rest  of  the  Ndgpiir  districts,  were 
annexed  to  the  British  dominions  in  1854.  During  Mardthd  rule  the  Chhattis- 
garh  country  did  not  improve,  in  some  respects  it  probably  deteriorated. 
During  the  twelve  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  introduction  of  British  rule 
the  rate  of  progress  has  been  nothing  like  what  may  in  future  be  obtained. 
Cultivation  and  population  are  universally  believed  to  be  increasing ;  but  still 
at  this  moment  Chhattfsgarh  is  probably  the  most  backward  of  all  the  plain  or 
champaign  districts  of  British  India.  The  whole  of  this  great  plateau  is  under 
British  rule,  but  parts  are  not  exactly  under  British  administration. 

At  the  base  of  the  various  hills,  which  have  been  described  as  forming  the 
^j.  . , .  four  boundaries  of  Chhattisgarh,  there  run  tracts 

^'  which    constitute    what    are     called    zamlnddrf 

estates,  managed  by  their  own  chiefs  or  zamlnddrs.  The  zamfnddrs  are  of 
ancient  origin,  and  some  have  held  a  feudal  and  partly  independent  position  under 
onr  predecessors  bb  well  as  ourselves.  They  are  in  some  respects  subject  to 
the  British  civil  authorities,  but  in  several  important  particulars,  especially 
those  concerning  the  land  revenue  and  landed  tenures,  they  are  masters  in 
their  own  territories,  and  within  those  limits  they  receive  all  the  revenue  ordi- 
narily leviable  by  the  state,  paying  a  fixed  tribute  to  the  Government,  and 
maintaining  some  sort  of  police  and  establishments  at  their  own  expense. 
The  zaminddris  form  a  sort  of  girdle  round  the  plateau.  The  chief  of  them  in 
the  north  are  Pendrd  and  Mdtfn ;  on  the  east,  Korbd  and  Kaurid ;  on  the  south, 
Kdnker  and  Lohdrd ;  and  on  the  west,  Ndndgdon,  Khairdgarh,  Chhui  Khaddn, 
Kawardd,  and  Pandaria.  The  last-named  are  strips  of  noble  country  between 
the  base  of  the  Sdl^tekri  hills  and  Seondth  river,  and  are  in  fact  the  very 
finest  portions  of  all  Chhattfsgarh.  There  remains  the  centre  and  heart  of  the 
plateau — British  territory — administered  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  divided  into 
two  civil  districts,  viz.  Bildspdr,  comprising  the  northern  portion  of  the  tract,  and 
Rdipdr,  comprising  the  southern. 

\atunl  d*  * '  ^^  respect  of  productive  resources  the  plateau 

may  be  regarded  in  four  different  sections : — 

IsL — ^The  valley  of  the  Seondth,  and  the  tract  between  that  river  and  the 
Sdl^tekrf  hills. 

20  cpo 
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This  class  of  deistical  GhamiLrs  now  numbers  at  least  200,000«  They  are  a 
thriving  and  indastrioas  race^  occupying  a  very  important  position  as  caltivators 
and  village  headmen  in  the  Bil^pdr  district.  They  are  regarded  naturally 
with  hatred  and  contempt  by  the  Brdhmans  and  other  castes  of  Hindds,  which 
their  ever^reiterated  assertion  of  equality  only  tends  to  aggravate.  Ilie  idea 
that  such  social  refuse  as  Chamdrs  should^  by  any  change  of  religious  belief, 
acquire  a  higher  social  standing  is  galling  and  painful  to  the  Br&hman  mind. 
On  the  other  hand  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  change  in  their  faith  has 
practically  changed  their  character^  by  creating  an  independence  of  spirit  to 
which  they  were  formerly  strangers*  In  many  respects  the  feeung  of 
antagonism  which  exists  between  them  and  the  higher  castes  of  Hindds  is  to 
be  regretted.  It  has^  however,  engendered  among  Satn&mfs  a  wish  to  learn, 
in  order  to  remove  one  formidable  barrier  which  degraded  them  in  the  eyes  of 
the  enlightened  class^  hitherto  the  repositories  of  all  knowledge.  This  desire 
is  a  good  omen  as  regards  future  progress  and  improvement  among  the 
community^  and  indicates  the  field  as  a  favourable  one  for  Christian  Missionary 
enterprise. 

In  addition  to  Cham&rs  there  is  a  large  sprinkling  of  Brdhmans^  Bdjpats, 
Kurmis^  and  R&uts.  These^  however^  have  no  distinctive  peculiarity.  The 
Mohammadan  element  exists  to  a  very  limited  extent^  and  in  a  very  modified 
form.  The  Mohammadans  are  poor  and  uninfluential,  and  borrow  largely  the 
customs  of  Hindds — celebrating  Hindd  festivals,  and  respecting  Hindd  traditions. 
Turning,  however,  &om  the  plain  to  the  hilly  tracts  of  the  district  we  find  a 
complete  change  in  the  nature  of  the  community.  In  the  latter,  Gonds,  Bhu- 
mi&s,  and  Baigds  are  the  sole  inhabitants.  The  Gonds  are  partially  civilised, 
and  carry  on  to  some  extent  a  rude  system  of  cultivation.  The  Bhdmids,onthe 
other  hand,  seem  thoroughly  uninfluenced  by  the  progress  of  events  at  their 
very  thresholds.  Their  home  is  the  wilderness;  they  mix  little  with  other 
classes ;  they  rarely  approach  the  open  plain ;  they  migrate  into  more  remote 
forests  if  their  hamlets  are  resorted  to ;  they  hunt  much,  being  adepts  with 
the  bow  and  arrow ;  they  cultivate  little ;  they  relish  largely  the  spontaneoos 
products  of  the  woods ;  and  they  live  more  as  isolated  families  than  as  commn- 
nities.  Thus  then,  though  the  people  generally  are  in  a  backward  state,  we 
have  in  striking  contrast  to  the  bulk  of  them  still  ruder  and  more  barbarous 
races,  who  fly  &om  the  approach  of  the  white  man. 

Agricultural  arrangements  are  of  the  most  primitive  character ;  thus  it  is  cus- 
A   'culture  tomary  for  the  landlord  of  a  village  to  change  the 

^  '  fields  of  his  tenants  every  third  or  fourth  year  in 

order  that  every  man  may  have  his  turn  of  the  best  piece.  If  this  were  refused, 
the  tenant  would  migrate  to  another  village,  so  little  regard  have  the  tenantry 
for  the  occupancy  of  particular  fields,  and  so  great  is  the  demand  for  their  labour 
on  the  superabundant  land. 

A  belief  in  witchcraft  and  in  eviUspirits  is  universal,  leading  not  nnfi:^ 
g     ^.^  quently  to  the  commission  of  the  most  atrocious 

^^  crimes.    When  unusual  numbers  of  deaths  have 

occurred  in  any  village  or  in  any  particular  family,  they  are  attributed  to  witch- 
crafti  and  the  following  method  is  adopted  for  discovering  the  witch  or  wizard. 
A  pole  of  a  particular  wood  is  erected  on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  and  each  sus- 
pected person  after  bathing  is  required  to  touch  the  pole,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  when  this  is  done  the  hand  of  the  person  in  whom  dwells  the  evil-spirit 
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swells.  No  rales  are  laid  down  for  attaching  suspicion  to  any  particular  person^ 
for  persons  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  (though  women  are  generally  the  victims) 
are  selected^  and  accused  upon  the  most  whimsical  and  arbitrary  grounds ;  while 
the  treatment  which  they  receive  varies  according  to  the  amount  of  inveutive 
genius  for  torture  possessed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  village.  Shaving  the  head 
with  a  blunt  knife^  knooking  out  two  front  teeth^  firing  the  buttocks,  tying  the 
legs  to  a  plough-sharCj  seating  in  the  sun  and  administering  a  potion  of  the 
water  of  a  tannery^  are  the  usual  orthodox  methods  of  exorcising  the  ovil-spirit ; 
and  scourging  with  rods  of  tamarind  tree  or  castor-oil  plant  is  never  neglected, 
as  these  are  supposed  to  possess  some  peculiar  virtue  for  the  detection  of  witches. 

Education  up  to  1862  was  abnost  unknown.    When  an  educational  system 
^  was    commenced  there  was  nowhere    found    in 

Mucation.  Chhattlsgarh,  save  in  the  town  of  Edipdr  itself,  one 

institution  that  could  be  called  a  school,  or  a  single  person  who  could  be  called 
a  schoolmaster.  There  are  now,  however,  in  Chhattlsgarh  government  schools 
for  boys,  schools  for  girls,  and  indigenous  schools  affording  education  to 
children.  The  language  of  the  people  of  the  plains  is  a  corrupt  dialect  of 
'Hindi,  commonly  called  Chhatttsgarhi.  The  Gonds  and  some  of  the  other  lull 
tribes  have  languages  peculiar  to  themselves. 

The  existing  traffic  connected  with   Ghhattisgarh   follows  several  land 

p  .    ^  routes.  The  principal  of  these  is  that  now  known 

mmuiuca  ons.  ^^  ^j^^  eastern  line,  which  runs  from  Nigpdr  to 

the  Mah^nad{.  By  this  line  the  cotton  and  surplus  grain  of  Chhattlsgarh  is 
conveyed  on  carts  to  N&gpdr.  After  leaving  the  Chhattisgarh  limits  it  passes 
through  the  jungle  country  in  a  westerly  direction  till  it  reaches  the  Waingang^, 
and  crossing  that  river  at  Bhand^ra  proceeds  due  west  to  Nigpdr.  During  the 
winter  months  this  road  is  literally  blocked  and  choked  up  with  endless  strings 
of  carts  laden  with  cotton  and  all  sorts  of  cereal  produce.  From  Chhattisgarh 
the  line  proceeds  eastward  till  it  touches  the  Mah^uadi  at  Sambalpdr,  having  a 
branch  to  Bink&,  also  on  that  river.  For  the  greater  portion  of  this  line — ^from 
NSgpdr  to  the  Mahdnad( — surveys,  plans,  and  estimates  have  been  prepared  by 
the  public  works  department,  and  several  sections  of  it  are  under  construction. 
There  are  also  two  other  roads — one  north  and  the  other  south — ^running  parallel 
to  the  main  line,  by  which  the  produce  of  the  valley  of  the  Seonith  is  conveyed 
to  Ndgpdr.  One  of  these  passes  from  the  north-west  comer  of  the  valley  through 
Khairdgarh,  and  skirting  the  apex  of  the  Sdl^tekri  plateau  proceeds  a  little 
south  of  A'mgdon  and  Tirord,  in  the  Bhanddra  district,  and  passing  the  Wain- 
gangd  near  Moh&rf  proceeds  direct  to  Kdmthf.  This  route  is  traversable  by 
carte  after  the  rice  is  off  the  ground,  and  is  much  used.  The  other  passes  from 
the  south  of  the  valley  of  the  Seondth  through  the  hilly  country  of  Chichgarb, 
and  crossing  the  Waingangd  below  Bhauddra,  proceeds  direct  to  Ndgpdr. 
The  latter  route  is  difficult,  and  only  available  for  pack-bullocks ;  but  both  are 
much  used.  At  present  the  Great  Eastern  line,  with  its  northern  auxiliary  route, 
is  the  only  one  on  which  the  principal  carriage  consists  of  carts. 

For  the  other  lines  now  to  be  mentioned  the  carriage  consists  chiefly  of 
pack-buUocks.  Of  these  li^es  the  first  to  be  noted  is  that  from  Bdipdr  to 
Jabalpdr  by  the  Chilpf  pass,  which  leads  from  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
Chhattisgarh  plateau  across  the  mountains  to  Mandla,  on  the  Narbadd,  and 
thence  to  Jabalpdr.  This  has  heretofore  been  an  unimportant  line ;  it  is  now  in 
parts  under  survey  and  in  parts  under  construction,  and  it  has  recently  been 
made  passable  for  carts  in  fair  weather.    Again,  from  the  upper  extremity  of 
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Chliattfsgarh,  near  Ratanpiir,  there  ran  northwards  two  liilly  routes,  one  of 
which,  winding  round  the  Amarkantak  mountains,  falls  into  the  valley  of  the 
Son  near  Sohdgpdr,  and  thence  proceeding  onwards  joins  the  Great  Deccan 
road  near  Rewd  en  route  to  Mirzipdr;  while  the  other,  passing  the  mountains 
which  overlook  the  plains  of  Chhattlsgarh,  and  the  undulating  and  upland 
country  of  Sirgdja,  crosses  the  Son  near  Mirzdpdr,  anS  so  reaches  that  great 
mart.  These  last  named  routes  are  used  solely  by  pack -bullocks.  Another 
route  follows  the  banks  of  the  Mah&nadf  downwards  from  SeoHnar^in,  and 
passing  by  the  towns  of  Chandrapdr,  Padmapdr,  Sambalpdr,  Binkd,  Sonpur, 
Bod,  andKantilu,  so  reaches  Cuttack.  This  road  has  been  more  or  less  roughly 
made  throughout,  and  in  the  section  below  Bod  it  has  been  greatly  improved 
under  orders  of  the  Bengal  government.  Portions  of  it  are  traversed  by  carts 
at  certain  seasons.  There  is  a  direct  road  from  Seorinardin  to  Binkd  and  Sonpdr, 
on  which  at  certain  times  of  the  year  there  is  some  traffic ;  it  passes  through  the 
Garhjdt  state  of  Sdrangarh,  and  is  greatly  frequented  by  pilgrims  from  the 
North-Western  Provinces  going  to  Jaganndth.  There  is  also  a  direct  road  from 
Sambalpdr  to  Cuttack  vid  Angdl.  This  was  partly  made  for  purposes  of  postal 
communication ;  and  it  has  not  any  traffic  worthy  of  mention.  Again,  there  is 
a  route  from  Bdipdr  across  the  countries  of  Khari&r,  Pdtnd,  and  K£14handf  to 
Ganj&m  on  the  eastern  coast ;  and  it  is  by  this  that  the  supplies  of  salt  for 
all  Uhhattisgarh  are  brought.  It  is  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  unhealthy 
routes  in  all  India,  though  it  is  at  present  a  most  important  one.  Lastly^  there 
is  the  route  from  Dhamtarf,  south  of  Bdlpdr,  which  crosses  the  wilderness  of 
Bastar,  a  most  inhospitable  country,  and  joins  the  Goddvarf  at  Sironchd.  The 
improvement  of  this  latter  route  is  in  contemplation. 


Carriers. 


These  routes,  .oven  the  most  wild  and  unhealthy,  are  traversed  by  troops  of 

pack-bullocks,  often  several  hundreds  in  number, 
and  sometimes  numbering  even  thousands.  They 
belong  to  a  peculiar  class  named  Banj&rds,  who  are  both  traders  and  carriers. 
These  men  are  of  a  daring  and  adventurous  character,  and  are  habituated 
to  the  most  insalubrious  climates.  In  order  to  exhibit  at  one  glance  the 
extent  to  which  land  carriage,  generally  over  rugged  country,  is  made  use  of  in 
this  part  of  India  at  considerable  expense,  at  some  risk  of  human  life  and 
health,  and  with  great  wear  and  tear  of  cattle  and  carriage,  it  maybe  worthwhile 
to  state  the  distances  of  the  various  routes  above  mentioned  : — 


From  Ealpdr  vtd  A  rang  and  Sonpdr  to  Cuttack 

Edfpdr  to  Nigpdr  

Edipdr  to  Sambalpdr  direct       ...         

Rdipdr  to  Sonpdr 

Rdfpdr  vid  Mandla  to  Jabalpdr  

Khairdgarh  to  Ndgpdr  ... 

Seondth  river  vid  Chichgarh  to  Ndgpdr 

Ratanpdr  vid  Sohdgpdr  to  Mirzdpdr     

Ratanpdr  via  Sirgdja  to  Mirzdpdr 

Seorinardin  vid  Sambalpdr  and  Sonpdr  to  Cuttack 

Sambalpdr  vid  Angdl  to  Cuttack 

Rd(pur  to  Ganjdm 

Kdipdr  to  Sironchd 


Miles, 

339 
183 
163 
180 
218 
130 
125 
305 
299 
313 
155 


230 
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On  the  early  history  of  this  part  of  the  country  even  tradition  throws 
„.  no    light.     It    seems    probable,   however,    that 

the  aborigines  were  Gonds,  and  that  the  country 
passed  from  them  to  the  Rdjput  Haihai  Bansl  dynasty  which  ruled  at 
Satanpdr.  For  many  years  there  seems  to  have  been  a  perpetual  struggle 
between  the  Hindds,  who  under  their  Rdjput  chiefs  had  migrated  here,  and 
the  wilder  inhabitants  of  the  country.  As  a  result  we  find  that  the  primary 
characteristic  of  the  first  positions  taken  up  by  the  Hindds  is  one  of  security. 
They  built  fortresses  on  high  plateaus,  from  whence  they  could  descend  for  a  raid 
on  the  plains,  and,  returning  with  their  spoil,  lodge  it  in  safety  with  their  women. 
The  increasing  strength  of  the  Hindds  and  their  greater  resources,  as  representing 
a  higher  civilisation,  in  time  ensured  their  triumph  over  the  wilder  and  weaker 
race,  and  this  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  capital  which  was  fixed  at  Ratanpdr. 
This  event  occurred  under  a  rdjd  named  Prithvl  Deva,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth 
century.  From  that  period  the  gradual  clearance  and  cultivation  of  this  part  of  the 
country  commenced.  Tracts  were  given  to  warriors  to  whose  valour  the  chief 
owed  his  position,  to  favourites  of  various  kinds,  and  to  aboriginal  Gonds  of 
position  and  influence  whose  good-will  it  was  important  to  secure.  In  this  way 
the  Haihai  Bansl  dynasty  of  Chhattfsgarh  became  consolidated,  and  hamlets 
and  towns  began  to  spring  up  where  hitherto  there  had  been  nothing  but  the 
solemn  silence  of  the  forest. 

In  common  with  other  Hindd  dynasties  the  origin  of  the  Haihai  Bansf  rdjda 
is  carried  back  to  the  most  remote  antiquity,  i.e.  through  the  seventeen  hundred 
thousand  years  which  comprised  the  Satyayuga  epoch,  to  the  origin  of  mankind 
by  the  creative  act  of  the  great  Brahma.  After  the  lapse  of  the  Satyayuga  period, 
and  before  the  commencement  of  the  Samvat  era,  3,044  years  of  the  old 
Hindd  calendar,  or  "  Yudhishthir^'  era  elapsed.  During  this  period,  as  shown 
in  the  Haihaya  genealogical  table,  only  eight  rulers  are  supposed  to  have 
reigned,  which  would  give  to  each  rdjd  on  an  average  a  reign  of  over  three 
hundred  years.  In  facfc  some  of  them  are  recorded  as  having  ruled  for  nearly 
five  hundred  years.  Such  marvellous  longevity  accorded  to  those  who  Uved 
in  the  remote  past  is  not  peculiar  to  the  chronicles  of  the  Haihaya  dynasty,  and 
is  attributable  to  that  great  respect  for  the  past  which  characterises  all  nations 
in  certain  stages  of  civilisation)  and  makes  them  concede  to  the  ancients  virtues 
and  powers  which  the  pigmies  of  the  present  cannot  achieve. 

Tradition  asserts  that  at  the  end  of  the  Satyayuga  period  a  monarch  named 
Sudhjrum  presided  over  the  destinies  of  the  East.  Of  his  descendants  one  son, 
Nfla  Dhvaja,  got  the  throne  of  Mahlsmatl  (Mandla  or  Maheswar) ;  a  second, 
Hansa  Dhvaja,  became  monarch  of  Chandrapdr,  supposed  to  be  Chdndfi ;  and 
the  third  received  the  kingdom  of  Ratanpdr,  then  called  Manipdr,  by  which 
name  it  is  known  in  some  of  the  Purdns.  The  two  former  kingdoms  of  Mandla 
and  Chandrapdr,  after  the  lapse  of  some  generations,  were  overthrown  by  the 
Gonds,  and  the  Manipdr  or  Ratanpdr  kingdom  alone  survived  till  the  advent 
of  the  Mardthds.  The  first  rdjd  of  whom  anything  of  a  veritable  character  is . 
recorded  is  Kamapdl,  the  tenth  of  the  line,  who  reigned  from  Samvat  172  to 
251  (a.d.  115  to  194).  He  made  a  city  at  Amarkantak,*  and  raised  temples 
there.  He  consecrated  the  spot  as  the  source  of  the  Narbadd,  and  from  that 
time  it  has  been  considered  a  holy  and  worthy  object  of  pilgrimage  among 
Hindds.     Between   Samvat  367   and  427  (a.d.  310  to  370)   a  successor   of 


*  This  is  also  attributed  to  Chandra  Dhvaja,  the  fifth  of  the  Hne. 
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Kamapil,  called  Mohanpdl,  built  a  city  called  Dlianpdr  on  a  high  flat  hill 
between  Pendrd  and  Amarkantak.  QTiere  was  a  formidable  fort  erected  here 
called  Ajmlrgarh,  and  the  place  was  for  many  years  a  great  stronghold^  and  thickly 
peopled.  Although  centuries  have  passed  since  its  greatness  vanished^  there 
can  still  be  seen  on  this  plateau^  amidst  the  towering  s&l  trees^  remains  of  walls^ 
tanks,  and  enclosures,  which  evidence  the  prominent  position  it  formerly 
occupied.  In  the  eighth  century,  on  the  death  of  Mohan  (or  Moha)  Deva,  his  two 
sons  Sur  Deva  and  Brahma  Deva  divided  the  kingdom,  the  elder  branch  remaining 
at  Batanpdr,  and  the  younger  proceeding  to  Rdlpdr.  The  latter,  however,  was 
to  a  certain  extent  subordinate  to  the  former.  The  Ratanpdr  rijd  ruled  over 
Bildspdr,  Sirgdja,  and  Sambalpdr ;  the  Rdfpdr  ruler  held  the  present  district  of 
Rdfpdr,  with  Bastar  and  Kdrond.  These  seem  to  have  been  the  limits  of  the 
Haihai  Bansf  rdjds  for  many  years,  in  fact  until  the  arrival  of  the  Mardth&s. 

The  change  of  capital  to  Ratanpdr  above  adverted  to  is  the  next  event  of 
any  importance.  Ratanpdr  was  built  and  made  the  capital  by  Prithvf  D^a. 
The  old  capital  Manipdr  was  situated  on  the  top  of  the  Ldphd  hill,  about  fifteen 
miles  north  of  Ratanpdr.  There  is  a  large  expanse  of  tableland  on  the  top  of 
this  hill,  which  stands  at  an  elevation  of  about  3,400  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
remains  of  a  fort,  tanks,  temples,  and  buildings  are  still  apparent,  and  the  posi- 
tion possessed  the  advantages  of  prominence  and  security.  From  Samvat  895 
to  1620,  beyond  the  record  of  some  temples  erected  and  towns  established,  of 
which  now  no  traces  remain,  the  Brdhmanical  narrative  is  occupied  with  the 
imaginary  virtues  of  different  rulers.  In  Samvat  1620  (a.d.  1563),  however,  the 
influence  of  the  Mohammadan  emperors  of  Delhi  was  felt  even  here ;  and  RijS 
Kalydn  Singh  proceeded  to  Delhi  with  the  view  of  being  acknowledged  as  ruler 
of  the  Ratanpilb'  territory.  He  was  acknowledged,  and  he  and  his  successors 
continued  to  pay  tribute  to  the  royal  house  of  Delhi. 

The  Haihai  Bansf  dynasty  continued    in  undisturbed   possession  of  the 
J,    ,  w     ^  Ratanpdr  rdj  till  a.d.  1741-42,  when  the  Mar&th£ 

authority  was  partly  established  in  Chhattfsgarh 
during  the  expedition  of  Bhdskar  Pant  to  Bengal.  In  1745  lULjd  Raghoji 
Bhonsld  sent  an  expedition  into  Ghhattisgarh  under  Viswandhar  Pant,  who 
conquered  and  deposed  the  last  of  the  Rdjput  kings  named  Raghundth  Singh,  but 
afterwards  entered  into  a  treaty  with  him  by  which  the  affairs  of  the  country 
were  to  be  conducted  conjointly  by  Raghundth  Singh  and  himself.  Shortly 
afterwards  Vishwandhar  Pant,  having  occasion  to  proceed  to  Calcutta,  nominated 
one  Kalydn  Gir  Gosdin  to  act  for  him  in  his  absence,  but  he  died  on  the  road; 
and  his  locum  tenens  (Kalydn  Gir  Gos&in )  was  thrown  into  prison  by  Raghundth 
Singh,  the  old  rdjd.  These  proceedings  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Raghoji, 
while  on  his  way  to  Calcutta  in  1 745,  he  finally  deposed  Raghundth  Singh, 
allowing  him  a  small  jdgfr  for  maintenance. 

The  Mardthd  rule  of  Chhattfsgarh  may  be  considered  to  commence  from 
.1745,  the  year  in  which  Raghundth  Singh  was  deposed.  His  place  was  taken 
by  Mohan  Singh,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Rdjd  Raghojf,  who  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  district  for  eight  years,  and  died  in  a.d.  1753.  In  this  year 
Raghoji  also  died  after  reigning  seventeen  years,  leaving  four  sons :  Jdnoji,  Sdbdjf, 
Mudhoji,  and  Bimbdji;  and  during  a  difference  regarding  the  succession  between 
Jdnoji  and  Mudhdi  (sons  of  Raghoji  by  different  wives)  one  Rdnoji,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Mohan  oingh,  assumed  charge  of  Ghhattisgarh,  which  he  held  for  a 
year.     In  a.  d.  1755  Jdnoji  sent  his  youngest  brother  Bimbdji  to  Ghhattisgarh, 
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which  he  allotted  to  him  as  an  appanage ;  and  the  MardthS  rnle  was  now 
extended  over  the  whole  of  Chhattlsgjirh,  Sambalpdr,  and  the  neighbouring  zam* 
(nddris.  Bimb&ji  held  the  district  for  not  1 38s  than  thirty-two  years,  when  he  died 
in  the  year  a.d.  1787,  leaving  a  widow,  Rdn(  A^'nandi  Bd(,  who  managed  it  for  a 
year.  She  was  then  relieved  by  one  Yashwant  Rdo  Bhawdnf,  appointed  sdba 
from  Ndgpiir.  Since  that  time  the  district  has  been  under  subas,  with  the 
exception  of  the  interval  during  which  the  province  of  Ndgpdr  was  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  British  Government — from  1818  to  1829 — until  its 
annexation  in  1854.  In  a.d.  1803  Raghoji  having  united  with  Sindid  to  oppose 
the  objects  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  two  victories,  obtained  over  the  united 
armies  of  these  chiefs  at  Assaye  and  A  rgdon,  led  to  the  treaty  of  Deogdon  with 
Raghoj(,  by  the  provisions  of  which  he  was  deprived  of  a  great  part  of  his  terri- 
tories, and  among  others  of  Sirgdja,  Sambalpdr,  Pdtnd,  Kharidr,  and  Nawdgarh- 
Bhendr(,  attached  to  Ghhattfsgarh,  and  bordering  on  its  present  northern  and 
western  limits.  Although  those  districts  were  in  a.d.  1806  restored  and 
re-anuexed  to  the  Ndgpdr  state,  they  were  resumed  during  the  arrangements 
consequent  on  the  defection  of  A^pd  Sdhib  in  1818,  and  transferred  to  Chotd 
Ndgpdr. 

The  Bd(pdr  branch  of  the  family  shared  the  same  fate.  Amar  Singh,  the 
raja,  however,  carried  on  the  government  subordinate  to  the  Mardthds  till  1812 
Samvat  (a.d.  1755),  when  Bimbdji  Bhonsld  assumed  the  government  himself,  and 
allowed  Amar  Singh  a  grant  of  one  rupee  from  each  village.  This  allowance, 
as  also  a  rent-free  village,  was  continued  to  Amar  Singh's  son  Mudj  Singh 
in  Samvat  1879  (a.d.  1822).  Mr.  Jenkins  granted  to  the  successor  of  Mudj 
Singh^  Raghundth  Singh,  five  rent-free  villages  in  lieu  of  the  allowance  of 
the  one  rupee  from  each  village  enjoyed  by  his  father.  Raghundth  Singh  still 
survives,  and  is  now  the  representative  of  the  Haihai  Bansf  line — a  quiet, 
simple-minded  Bdjput,  showing  no  indications  of  a  distinguished  ancestry. 

The  recognised  extent  of  the  Ratanpdr  kingdom  included  the  present  dis- 
tricts of  Rdipdr,  Sambalpdr,  and  Bildspdr,  with  Sirgdja.  The  Ratanpdr  Brdhmans 
certainly  believe  that  many  centuries  back  Bengal,  Cuttack,  and  the  Carnatic 
were  also  subject  to  the  sway  of  the  Ratanpdr  rdjds,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
to  support  their  traditions,  and  their  accounts  of  so  extensive  an  empire  are 
very  visionary.  The  districts  above  mentioned,  in  all  probability,  alone  formed 
the  territory  of  the  Haihai  Bans!  sovereigns.  These  rulers  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  a  powerful  race,  possessed  of  standing  armies,  and  capable  of 
carrying  on  extensive  warlike  operations.  The  long  existence  of  the  dynasty 
mast  be  attributed  to  the  geographical  features  of  the  country,  and  partiaUy 
perhaps  to  its  poverty.  The  territory  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  ranges  of 
hills,  and  oflTered  formidable  obstacles  to  an  invading  force,  either  from  the  north 
or  the  south.  When  at  last  the  Mardthds  invaded  Chhattfsgarh  on  their  way  to 
Bengal,  the  Haihai  Bansis  fell  almost  without  a  struggle.  The  only  existing 
remains  of  the  former  dynasty  now  existing  consist  of  temples  scattered  over 
the  country,  and  the  ruins  of  former  forts  and  buildings.  None  of  these 
seem  to  have  possessed  any  architectural  beauty,  nor  do  they  exhibit  any  traces 
of  refined  taste.  They  show  that  the  people  had  arrived  at  a  certain  rude 
state  of  civiUsation,  but  there  are  no  signs  of  any  progressive  tendency.  In 
fact  it  is  not  improbable  that  we  found  the  people  at  the  commencement  of  our 
rule  very  little  changed  in  their  social  feelings,  habits  of  thought,  and  general 
acquirements  from  the  condition  of  their  ancestors  six  centuries  before. 
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A  district  with  an  area  of  8,852  square  miles,  lying  between  21°  25'  and 

descri  tion  ^^°  ^^'  ^^^^  latitude,  and  78°  and  79^  30'  east 

en         escnp  lo  .  longitude.     It  has  two  distinct  natural  subdivi- 

sions— the  hill  country  above  the  slopes  of  the  Sdtpuri  mountains,  called  the 
Bdldghdt ;  and  a  tract  of  lowland  beneath  them  to  the  south,  and  called  the 
Zerghit.  The  Bdldghdt  may  be  roughly  described  as  that  section  of  the  Satpudi 
range  which  lies  between  the  districts  of  Seoni  to  the  east  and  Bettil  on  the 
west.  Northwards  tho  district  does  not  extend  beyond  the  outer  line  of  the 
hills  south  of  the  Narbadd  valley,  and  on  the  north-west  it  stops  at  the  Denwa 
river  within  tho  hills  ;  but  on  the  south  its  boundary  extends  into  the  plain,  and 
includes  three  parganas  which  form  the  Zerghdt,  touching  upon  Ndgpdr  and 
Berdr.*  The  high  tableland  of  the  Bdlaghdt  lies  for  the  most  part  upon  the 
great  basaltic  formation  which  stretches  up  from  the  south-west  across  the 
Sdtpurds  as  far  east  as  Jabalpdr.  The  country  consists  of  a  regular  succession 
of  hill  and  fertile  valley,  formed  by  the  small  ranges  which  cross  its  surface  in  a 
general  direction  east  and  west.  The  highest  of  these  ridges  commences  on 
the  confines  of  the  Harai  jdgfr,  and  runs  westward  across  the  district,  with  a 
mean  breadth  of  about  eight  miles.  Throughout  its  extent  this  ridge  can  be 
approached  from  the  south  and  north  only  by  ascending  passes  more  or  less 
difficult,  the  ascent  from  the  south  being  much  the  easiest.  A  beautiful  valley 
skirts  the  southern  base  of  this  highland,  and  is  again  divided  by  an  ill-defined 
range  of  hills  from  a  tract  of  broken  country^,  through  which  is  the  descent  to 
the  plains  of  Ndgpdr  by  the  ghdts.  The  average  height  of  the  highest  uplands 
is  2,500  feet;  but  there  are  many  points  very  much  higher  :  Chhindwdrd,  on  the 
second  level,  is  2,200  feet;  and  the  third  step  above  the  ghdts*  is  about  1,900 
feet,  or  800  feet  above  Ndgpdr.  The  appearance  of  the  Zerghdt  below  the  hills 
is  generally  open  and  undulating.  The  country  is  intersected  by  several  streams, 
of  which  the  Kanhdn  is  the  most  considerable,  and  is  chequered  by  isolated 
hills  and  low  ridges  covered  with  nodular  trap  and  limestone.  Near  the  hills 
and  along  the  streams  are  strips  and  patches  of  jungle,  while  the  villages  are 
often  surrounded  with  groves  of  tamarind,  mango,  and  other  shade-giving  trees. 

The  following  is  a  short  geological  description 
from  the  pen  of  the  late  Mr.  Hislop,  but  hitherto 
unpublished  : — 


Geological  fonnatiGn. 


''  The  district  of  Chhindwdrd  presents  a  considerable  variety  of  rocks. 
Around  the  chief  station,  and  in  a  strip  of  country  to  the  west  of  it,  as  well 
as  below  the  ghdts,  granite  occurs  with  the   usual  metamorphic  strata, 


*  This  description  of  the  physical  features  of  the  district  is  taken  for  the  most  part  from 
Sir  R.  Jenkins*  Report  on  the  Is&gpur  Province. 
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iacluding  marble.  The  greater  part  of  the  district,  however,  is  covered  with 
trap,  which  on  the  south  rests  directly  on  the  plutonic  rocks,  and  in  the 
north  on  sandstone.  Enclosed  in  the  trap  there  is  found  an  interesting 
fresh- water  deposit  which  at  Butdrid,  east  of  Ghhindwdrd,  and  Misldnwdr^, 
south  of  it,  and  various  other  localities,  yields  shells,  &c.  of  the  Eocene 
epoch.  The  strata  next  to  this  in  age  are  of  iron-banded  sandstone,  which 
constitutes  the  mass  of  the  Mahddeo  hills  to  the  north-west  of  the  district. 
Prom  the  locality  where  these  arenaceous  beds  are  so  largely  developed 
Dr.  Oldham  has  given  the  name  of  '  Mahddewa  ^  to  this  group,  which  I  am 
inclined  to  consider  the  equivalent  of  the  upper  cretaceous  rocks  of  Europe. 
Underlying  the  ferruginous  sandstone  there  are  met,  in  beds  of  argillaceous 
sandstone,  shale,  and  coal^  the  last  of  which  is  wrought  at  Barkof  north 
of  Umreth. 

''  The  soil  is  black  where  it  overlies  the  trap,  and  red  where  it  rests 
on  sandstone  or  plutonic  rocks.  There  is  nothing  particular  about  the 
water^  except  the  hot  spring  at  Mahdljhir  on  the  east  of  the  Mahddeo  hills.'' 

The  only  important  mineral  product  as  yet  discovered  is  coal.     The  oldest- 
^    ,  known  coal-field  in  the  district  is  at  Barkof,  and 

has  been  experimentally  worked  since  1 860,  though 
hitherto  with  little  success,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  carriage.  It  was  first 
discovered  in  1 852,  and  was  mentioned  by  the  late  Reverend  Mr.  Hislop  in  his 
Memoir  "  On  the  age  of  the  Coal  strata  in  Western  Bengal  and  Central  India," 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  347, 
and  republished  in  the  quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London, 
1855.  The  mine  was  visited  by  Colonel  Harley  Maxwell,  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Central  Provinces,  in  1861,  when  he  reported  that  "  the  extent  of  the 
present  known  coal  is  decidedly  limited ;  it  measures  about  two  feet  in  thick- 
ness, one  foot  of  which  may  be  considored  good  coal,  the  remainder  has  much 
of  lignite  mixed  with  it ;  but  still  the  whole  burns  freely  together,  and  will  be 
invaluable  for  brick-burning  and*  other  building  operations.  For  three  miles 
'^  this  seam  is  traced  along  the  bed  of  a  stream ;  and  allowing  this  spot  to  extend 
''  one  and  a  half  mile  on  each  side  of  the  stream,  there  will  be  about  nine 
"  square  miles,  or  thirteen  and  a  half  million  tons  of  coal.''  Since  the  date  of 
Colonel  Harley  Maxwell's  visit  our  knowledge  of  the  coal  resources  of  the  district 
has  been  much  extended.  The  seam  at  Barkoi,  at  first  believed  to  be  two  feet 
only  in  thickness,  one  foot  alone  of  which  was  thought  to  be  good  coal,  is  now 
known  to  yield  over  five  feet  of  good  coal,  with  the  certainty  of  another  seam  below 
the  one  now  explored.  The  chemical  analysis  of  this  coal  goes  to  prove  that 
it,  as  a  fuel,  is  superior  to  any  of  the  yield  produced  in  the  "  Damddd"  valley, 
and  that  its  heating  qualities  are  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  best  Welsh  coal. 
There  would  seem  also  to  be  a  great  extent  of  coal-bearing  strata  extending 
to  the  east  from  Barkoi  as  far  as  Sirgori,  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  and  to  the 
west  stretching  not  less  than  forty  miles  in  a  direct  line,  within  which  distance 
the  actual  presence  of  coal  has  been  detected  in  forty-one  distinct  localities,  in 
many  of  which  the  outcrops  are  numerous  and  extensive.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  area  over  which  coal  may  be  said  to  be  in  plenty  is  more  than  250  square 
miles,  the  width  of  some  of  tbe  seams  being  as  much  as  eighteen  feet. 

In  the  beginning  of  1866  Mr.  W.  T.  Blanford,  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
visited  the  Chhindwdrd  district,  and  drew  up  a  report  on  the  Chhindwdrd  coal- 
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fields  after  examining  the  ont-crops  of  coal  at  eleven  different  places^  (1)  Sirgorl, 
the  most  eastward  locality  where  coal  was  fonnd ;  (2)  A  second  coal-seam  to  the 
west-north-west  of  Sirgorf ;  (3)  A  seam  in  the  bed  of  the  Pench  river,  fom*  miles 
west  of  Sirgorl,  and  halfway  between  the  villages  of  Chendi  andDigawini;  (4) 
Haraf,  two  miles  south-west  of  Digawinl ;  (5)  A  seam  about  a  mile  north  of  the 
Hara(  seam  and  half  a  mile  south-west  of  the  village  of  Rdvanwdrd ;  (6)  A  second 
seam  a  mile  west  of  Rdvanwird ;  (7)  A  seam  three-quarters  of  a  mile  west-south- 
west of  the  village  of  Pdrdsfd ;  (8)  A  second  seam  rather  more  than  a  mile  south- 
west of  Pirdsid  and  on  the  boundary  of  the  village  lands  of  Pdrdsid  and  Bhandirii ; 
(9)  A  seam  about  a  mile  west  of  the  village  of  Butdrid  and  half  a  mOe  east  of 
Bhanddrid ;  (10)  Barkoi ;  (1 1 )  A  seam  near  a  small  shrine  dedicated  to  Hingld  Deri 
Gogri,     In  this  report  he  writes  as  follows : — 

"  The  above  details  will,  I  think,  serve  to  show  that  these  discoveries 

-.  of  coal-seams    are  the  most  important  that 

Importance  of  these  discovenes     v  i  j       •      t   j-    r  ^-« 

of  coal-seams.  ^*^®    ^^^  ^^^    ^    ?^^  ^^^    ^^^  y^' 

Amongst  all  the  previously  known  coal  loca- 
lities in  Central  India  to  the  west  of  the  parallel  of  Jabalpdr  there  are  but 
two  seams,  both  at  Mohpdn{,  in  Narsinghpdr  district,  which  exceed  four  feet 

Thickness  of  the  coal-field.         ^  thickness.     Near  the  Pench,  within  an  area 

of  sixteen  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  no 
less  than  six  (or  including  Bhanddrid  seven)  localities  have  now  been  dis- 
covered in  which  seams  exceeding  that  thickness  occur,  and  when  it  is  bome 
in  mind  that,  with  two  exceptions  only  (Barkoi  and  Hingld  Devi)  the  whole 
of  these  localities  have  been  discovered  since  the  month  of  October  last,  and 
solely  through  the  researches  of  Major  Ashbumer,  I  think  it  is  only  re^onable 
to  believe  that  many  other  workable  seams  may  still  remain  undiscovered  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and  that  there  is  every  probability  that  this  portion  of 
the  great  Narbadd  coal-field  equals  in  mineral  wealth  the  coal-fields  of  the 
Damddd  valley  in  Bengal. 

''The   circumstances   under  which'  the  coal   occurs  appear  in  most 

Favourable  conditions  for     J^^^^f"  *^  ^®   favourable  to   mining  enterprise 
mining.  ^^®   dips  are  very  low,  and,  so  far  as  a  judgment 

can  be  formed  from  the  very  imperfect  sections 
exposed  at  the  surface,  there  appears  good  reason  to  anticipate  that  both 
the  quality  and  thickness  of  most  of  the  seams  will  be  found  constant,  at  all 
events  over  a  considerable  area.  Faults  are  numerous,  but  the  majority  do 
not  appear  to  bo  of  sufficient  amount  to  affect  mining  operations  injuriously. 
It  is  probable  that  these  faults  will  be  found  to  decrease  in  number,  the 
greater  the  distance  from  the  fault,  bounding  the  coal  measures  to  the 
south. 

'^  The  quality  of  the  coal,  so  far  as  judgment  can  be  formed  by  inspec- 

Quality  of  coal.  *^^^  ^^^  ^^  burning  it  in  heaps,  is  similar  to  that 

of  the  coals  of  Rdniganj  and  other  mines  in  that 
neighbourhood.  It  is  a  free-burning,  non-coking  coal.  It  is  decidedly 
inferior  to  the  better  qualities  of  English  coal,  both  on  account  of  the  larger 
proportion  of  ash,  and  of  the  lower  percentage  of  fixed  carbon.  It  the 
same  time  I  see  no  reason  for  doubting  that  for  railway  purposes  the 
Pench  river  coal  is  perfectly  adequate  :  it  is  just  as  well  suited  as  the 
Rdniganj  coal,  with  which  the  East  Indian  Railway  is  worked  for  some 
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hundreds  of  mUes^  and  I  believe  that  for  all  local  purposes,  or  for  fiiel  for 
stationary  steam-engines,  it  is  excellently  adapted ;  while  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron,  the  freedom  from  pyrites  possessed  by  the  Sirgorl  seam,  if  found 
to  be  constant,  should  give  that  coal  advantages  over  most  other  Indian 
coals  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

'^  There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  the  Barkoi  coal  (and  the 

^  ,    -,       T>   1  /      1      other  seams   are  probably  similar  in  this  respect) 
Coke  from  Barkoi  coal.        r-  r  j         -j.        ^  -i^i     xi    x    -j.  i    xt. 

which  rendera  it  possible  that  it  may  excel  the 

coals  of  B^nfganj  in  the  kind  of  coke  produced.     Mr.  Stanbrough's  agent  at 

Barkoi,  Mr.  Adams,  showed  me  some  heaps  of  coke  which  he  had  made  from 

the  Barkoi  coal  in  pits.     True  coke  it  was  not ;   none  of  the  non-coking 

coals  will  yield  by  heating  the  same  description  of  coke  which  the  highly 

bitumenous   coking-coals  will  produce.    But    the  result    was  very  much 

more  compact,  and  apparently  contained  more  carbon  than  any  specimen 

I  ever  saw  of  coke  obtained  from  the  coals  of  the  Rinlganj  field.* 

''  The  question  may  possibly  arise  whether  some  or  all   of  the  seams 

discovered  may  not  be  identical.     Without  a  much 
aifSi™t  ^'*^°^®"'^  probably    closer  examination  of  the  country  than  it  has  been 

possible  to  make  hitherto  it  would  be  impossible 
to  answer  this  question  precisely  in  every  instance,  and  even  were  an  exact 
survey  made,  the  large  area  of  ground  covered  and  concealed  by  trap  and 
other  formations  more  recent  than  the  coal-bearing  rocks  would  render  the 
tracing  of  each  seam  a  hopeless  task  until  mining  operations  had  advanced - 
considerably.  But  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  question  that  the  majority  of 
the  seams  are  quite  distinct  from  each  other,  and  I  have  not  been  able  in 
a  single  instance  satisfactorily  to  ascertain  that  any  seam  examined  was 
identical  with  one  seen  elsewhere. 

''  Amongst  the  localities  I  have  described  above  I  am  disposed  to 

T      Tx-     1.  _^       x  ■•  r       believe  that  those  best  suited  for  mining  purposes 
Localities  beat  luited  for  q*         ^    -d  i./  -if         j    -d    i    /      -u^    £.\^\, 

jjjj^j^  are   Birgon,  Butana,   and    Barkoi;    but    further 

explorations  by  boring,  as  I  have  shown  above,  are 

desirable  in  every  instance.     The  availability  of  the  splendid  seam  on  the 

Pench,  at  Chendd,  depends,  as  I  above  stated,  on  its  continuance  to  the 

north,  beneath  the  trap  in  the  river.     Further  exploration  is   required  at 

F&riaii,  and  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  the  thickness  of  the  seams  there 

and  at  Butdri^,  and  above  all  at  Sirgorl,  should  be  ascertained  at  once." 

The  forests  of  Chhindwdrd  are  very  extensive,  and  lie  principally  on  the 
p  southern  slopes  of  the  Satpuras.     Tliey  contain 

teak,  saj,  shisham,kaw&,  and  most  of  the  commoner 
jungle  trees.  In  the  extensive  forest  which  stretches  from  Deogarh  eastward 
to  the  Pench  river  the  large  teak  had  all  been  cut  down  before  it  was  taken  in 
hand  by  the  Forest  department,  but  some  fine  s^j  timber  has  escaped.     These 


*  "  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  coke,  at  all  events  if  mixed  with  coal,  might  he 

*  well  adapted  for  railway  purposes.    From  its  much  smaller  weighs  the  cost  of  transport  would 

*  of  course  be  greath  diminished  by  using  it.     It  has  the  advantage  too  of  being  to  a  great  extent 
'  desulphurised." 
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tracts,  measuring  in  the  aggregate  upwards  of  250  square  miles,  liave  now  been 
reserved  by  the  Forest  department,  which  is  taking  efficient  steps  to  check  the 
system  of  burning  for  cultivation,  and  of  indiscriminate  felling. 

The  climate  above  the  gh^ts  is  temperate  and  healthy.    In  the  cold  season 

the  thermometer  falls  low,  the  average  tempera- 
CiunaCe.  ^^^^  being  from  47*^  to  82*^  in  the  four  cold  months 

during  the  past  five  years.  Frosts  are  not  uncommon ;  and  ice  is  frequently 
seen  in  the  small  tanks  at  an  elevation  of  about  2,000  feet.  Until  May  the  hot 
wind  is  very  little  felt,  while  during  the  rains  the  weather  is  very  cool  and 
agreeable.    The  average  raiufall  is  about  thirty-six  inches. 

The  totalpopulationof  the  district,  according  to  the  census  of  1866,  is  327,875 

persons.     In  the  towns  are  the  usual  non-agri- 
P       ^^'  cultural  castes  and  classes  of  this  part  of  India, 

with  a  few  Mdrwdrfs  and  Agarwils  among  the  richer  shopkeepers.  Above 
the  ghits  the  country-people  are  chiefly  Kunbis,  Lodhfs,  Ponwdrs,  Bdjputs,  and 
a  few  Kanojia  Br^hmans,  with  TeKs  and  a  sprinkling  of  Mohammadajis  in  the 
larger  villages.  Along  the  edge  and  slopes  of  the  ghits  the  hamlets  are 
inhabited  by  Gonds  and  a  few  GrauKs.  The  language  generally  prevailing  in  the 
3iMLgh&t  (or  montane)  portion  of  the  district  is  a  mixture  of  Hindi  and  Mar^tU, 
while  the  Gonds  and  Kurkds  speak  dialects  of  their  own.  The  Br&hmans 
of  the  district  and  some  of  the  agricultural  tribes  seem  to  have  come  down 
from  Hindustan  about  180  years  ago,  when  the  first  Gond  riji  of  Deogarh 
visited  Delhi  and  induced  some  of  the  more  civilised  classes  to  emigrate  to  his 
dominions.  The  Mdrwdrfs  and  Agarwdls  came  in  with  the  Mardth^.  The 
GauKs  are  herdsmen  and  shepherds.  The  Gonds  and  Kurkds  are  the  descen- 
dants of  the  wild  tribes  who,  whether  aboriginal  or  not,  inhabited  this  country 
before  the  Aryan  immigrations.  Of  these  two  primitive  races  the  language, 
customs,  and  system  of  worship  are  quite  distinct.  The  Gondi  tongue  seems 
somewhat  allied  to  Timil,  while  the  Kurkd  seems  to  have  some  affinity  with 
SanthdU  * ;  but  these  languages  have  never  hitherto  been  scientifically  studied. 
Any  long  digression  about  these  curious  tribes  would  be  out  of  place  in  this 
article.  Their  physiognomy  classes  them  apart  from  other  races :  they  have  usually 
broad  flat  noses  and  thick  lips.  They  are  simple,  truthful,  and  good  labourers ; 
and  nothing  about  them  is  more  remarkable  than  the  docility  with  which  they 
have  turned  from  a  life  of  thieving  and  gang-robbery  under  the  Native  rule  to 
settled  habits  and  honest  labour  under  t£e  British  Government. 

The  following  account  of  the  Deogarh  Gond  dynasty,  taken  principally 
„.  from  Sir  R.  Jenkins'  report  on  the  Nagpdr  province, 

^'  contains  in  outline  almost  all  that  is  known  of  the 

history  of  these  obscure  hill  tracts  before  they  were  annexed  by  the  Mar^thds. 
Tradition  says  that  most  of  the  country  of  Deogarh  above  and  below  the  ghits, 
after  being  ruined  and  devastated  by  some  great  calamity,  had  been  overrun  and 
conquered  by  tribes  of  Gaulis.  Farishta  f  indeed  mentions  A'sd  Ahlr,  the  Gauli 
chief  and  founder  of  A'slrgarh,  as  having  ruled  over  Gondwdna;  but  how  he 
acquired  it  is  not  hinted  at.  Jatbfi,  a  Gt)nd,  subverted  the  Gauli  power  above 
the  ghdts,  and  his  descendant  Bakht  Buland  carried  his  arms  south  beyond 
Ndgpdr,  and  made  conquests  and  acquisitions  both  from  Mandla  and  Chand&. 

*  The  affinity  between  the  Kurkd  as  spoken  in  Hoshangab&d  and  Santhili  is  very  great, 
especially  in  the  pronouns  and  nouns  denoting  familiar  objects, 
t  Briggs'  Farishta,  vol.  iv.  p.  287,  Edition  1829. 
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The  origin  of  this  family,  and  the  steps  by  which  it  rose  to  be  a  powerftil 
djmasty,  are  lost  in  obscurity.  It  is  known,  however,  that  Bakht  Buland  visited 
Delhi  in  the  time  of  Anrangzeb  and  turned  Mahammadan,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
imperial  protection,  taking  at  the  same  time  the  name  by  which  he  is  known« 
ffis  rule  was  an  era  of  great  improvement  in  the  country  which  he  governed.  He 
employed  Mohammadans  and  Hindds  of  ability  to  introduce  order  and  regularity 
into  his  immediate  domain  ;  industrious  settlers  were  attracted  from  all  quarters ; 
and  agriculture  and  manufactures  made  some  progress.  Bakht  Buland  usually 
remained  in  the  districts  above  the  ghats,  except  when  prosecuting  his  military 
expeditions.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  Aurangzseb's  reign  he  plundered  in 
Berar,  and  extended  his  devastations  over  the  districts  held  by  the  Moghals  to 
the  southward  and  westward  of  Ndgpdr.  The  Gond  Raj&  up  to  this  time,  it 
appears,  paid  a  tribute  to  the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  and  an  officer  resided  at  one 
of  their  hamlets  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  it  on  the  part  of  the  Paujddr  of 
Paundr,  which  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Musalmdn  government  east  of  the 
Wardhd.  The  next  rdjd,  Gh^nd  Sultdn,  resided  principally  in  the  country  below 
the  ghfits  at  Ndgpdr.  On  his  death  the  government  was  usurped  by  an  illegi- 
timate son  of  Bakht  Buland,  whom  the  Mardthd  chief,  Raghojf,put  to  death,  and 
replaced  by  two  legitimate  sons  of  Chdnd  Sultdn.  When  these  two  brothers, 
Burhdn  Shdh  and  Akbar  Shdh,  quarrelled,  Eaghojf  took  the  side  of  Burhdn  Shdh, 
and  after  expelUng  Akbar  Shdh  with  his  adherents,  the  Mardthd  leader  gra- 
dually usm*ped  the  whole  territory  of  the  Gond  prince  whom  he  had  supported. 
About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  Gond  rdjds^  sovereignty  above  the 
ghats  became  virtually  extinct.  The  earlier  Mardthd  princes  are  said  to  have 
managed  the  country  well,  and  to  have  improved  it ;  but  Sir  R.  Jenkins  records 
that  when  the  districts  above  the  ghdts  came  under  British  superintendence 
they  had  suffered  much  from  the  ruinous  rack-renting  which  had  been  carried 
to  its  highest  excess  under  Baghoji  II.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  country  above  the  ghats  had  long  been  occupied  by 
petty  Gond  or  Kurkd  chiefs,  who  were  under  feudal  subjection,  first  to  the  Gond 
rdjds,  and  afterwards  to  the  Mardthds.  When  A'pd  Sdhib,  the  Ndgpdr  rajd, 
escaped  in  May  1819  from  the  custody  of  a  British  escort,  he  made  his  escape 
to  the  territories  of  these  chiefs,  and  was  there  joined  by  the  Pindharf  leader 
Chitd.  A'pd  and  Chitd  were  well  received  and  supported  by  the  Gonds ;  they 
ravaged  the  neighbouring  districts,  and  gave  some  trouble  before  the  leaders 
could  be  expelled  and  the  country  pacified.  When  order  had  been  permanently 
established,  the  British  agents  adopted  the  policy  of  allowing  the  petty  rajds 
to  retain  their  lands  and  rights  as  tributaries,  and  of  making  them  responsible 
for  the  peaceful  management  of  their  estates.  This  system  was  entirely 
successful,  and  was  still  continued  when  the  whole  district  finally  lapsed  to  the 
British  empire  in  1854.  In  1865  the  jdgfrs  of  Aimed,  Pagdrd,  and  Pachmari 
in  the  Mahddeo  hills  were  transferred  from  the  Chhindwdrd  to  the  Hoshans^dbdd 
district.  There  remain  with  Chhindwdrd  the  jdgfrddrs  of  Harai,  Batkdgarh,  and 
others. 

The  district  is  now  under  the  charge  of  a  Deputy  Commissioner  and  his 
. ,    .  .       .  assistants,  whose  head-quarters,  fiscal  and  judi- 

cial, are  at  the  station  of  Chhindwdrd.  The  sub- 
divisions of  Chhindwdrd  and  Sausar  are  under  tahsilddrs,  who  exercise  petty 
judicial  and  revenue  powers.  Sausar  lies  below  the  ghdts.  The  stations  of  the 
district  police  are  at  Chhindwdrd,  Khamdrpdni,  Bordehf,  Pdndhumd,  Sausar, 
Mohkher,  Chdnd,  Chaurai,  and  Amarwdrd.     There  are  likewise  outposts  of  police 
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at  Singdri,  Bijogord,  Jdmbai^  Belpeth,  Jhilmili,  Mohgdon,  Lodhikher^^  Bicliaa, 
Ghor^^  'Rimihonij  Bdjnd^  Amberd,  Moi^  and  Salid. 

The  annual  revenue  derived  from  land  for  the  year  1868*69  amounts  to 

Rs.  2,10,729;   from  fibkdri  (excise  on  liquor  and 
^'^^^^^'  drugs),  Rs.  46,368 ;  pdndhrf  and  certificate  taxes, 

Rs.  5,412  3  stamps,  Bs.  32,138 ;  forests,  Rs.  15,764. 

There  are  in  the  district  four  town  schools  *  and  twenty-seven  village 
„,       .  schools,   which  are  periodically  inspected  by  a 

district  official,  and  visited  as  opportunity  oners 
by  all  the  officers  of  the  district.  Education  is,  it  is  believed,  beginning  to 
make  some  impression  upon  the  masses,  and  the  movement  is  becoming  more 
popular.  The  number  of  children  now  voluntarily  attending  the  government 
schools  is  1,312. 

The  system  of  agriculture  is  in  no  way  peculiar  to  the  district ;  it  is  rude 

.    .    ,^  ^,         J      -ij     of  its  kind:  and  chiefly  owinir  to  the  absence  of 

Agnculture,   cattle,  and    wild  ,  •     .i  ±  l-  e  j    al 

animals.  system  in  the  rotation   of  crops,   and  the  non- 

employment  of  manure,  the  produce  is  less  than  it 
should  be.     The  crops  depend  entirely  on  the  seasons,  as,  with  the  exception  of 
the  sugarcane,  there  is   little  cultivation  aided   by  artificial  irrigation.    The 
harvests  are  the  kharif  and  rabi — the  former  gathered  between  September  and, 
in  some  places,  as  late  as  February ;  the  latter  reaped  from  February  ap  to  the 
close  of  May,  according  as  the  season  may  be  an  early  or  late  one.     The  area 
under  cereals  is  about  450,000  acres ;  but  this   estimate  is  exclusive  of  the 
jSgfrdiris,  wherein  the  cultivation  is  very  inconsiderable,  and  the  population 
sparse.     The  cotton  cultivation  may  be  estimated  at  about  15,000  acres,  and 
this  crop  is  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  Sausar  subdivision.     Sugarcane 
again  is  chiefly  grown  above  the  gh^ts,  whilst  the  wheat-producing  country  is 
mainly  in  the  valley  of  the  Pench,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mohkher,  Chauraf, 
and  Khamdrpdnf;  the  pulses  are  grown  generally  near  Chand ;  and  the  oil-seeds 
are  nearly  confined   to  the  high  tablelands  near  the  Pench  and  in  the  Umreth 
pargana.     The  cultivation  of  potatoes  has    been  introduced  for  many  years ; 
indeed  in  the  time  of  Mardthd  rule  it  was  practised ;  and  the  tuber  is  not  only 
appreciated  and  readily  eaten  by  the  natives,  but   its   cultivation   is    steadily 
increasing.     The  produce  is  chiefly  exported  to  Kdmthf,  but  in  every  village 
bdzdr  it  is  to   be  seen  exposed  for  sale ;  it  amounts  annually  to  about  3,000 
maunds.     The  best  breed  of  cattle  is  that  produced  in  the  pargana  of  Khamfir- 
pdni ;  their  colour  is  usually  white,  and  they  have  all  the  attributes  of  a  pure 
race  ;  in  size  they  are  large,  with  no  great  bulk  of  body,  and  more  adapted  for 
draught  than  for  slaughter  purposes.     The  dewlap  is  unusually  large,  and  the 
cattle  appear  to  be  allied  closely  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  pure  Gujardt  breed. 
The  breed  is  much  esteemed  in  this  part  of  the  country  for  its  tractability,  and 
staunchness  in  yoke ;  they  are  hardy,  and  easily  kept  in  condition,  and  are 
quite  distinct  from  what  are  called  locally  the  Gond  cattle,  which  are  a  much 
smaller  breed,  but  famous  as  being  good  milk-producing  animals.     The  animals 
which  are  destructive  to  human  life  are  the  tiger,  panther,  and  bear,  occasion- 
ally the  hyaena ;  there  are  in  addition  the  hunting  chJti,  the  wild  dog,  and  the 
wolf,  which  prey  upon  flocks  and  herds.     The  wild  boar,  and  deer  of  all  kinds, 

*  Including  a  school  at  the  station  of  Chhindwdri  under  superintendence  of  the  Missioiuuiei 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
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inclading  the  s&mhoT,  nflg^i^  and  chftal  cause  incessant  damage  to  the  crops. 
There  are  other  wild  animals,  such  as  foxes,  jackals,  and  lynxes,  &c.,  which 
keep  down  so  successfully  the  quantity  of  small  game  in  the  district  that  it  is 
disproportionately  scarce.  But  there  are  hares,  partridges,  and  quails ;  and  in 
the  cold  season  the  district  is  visited  by  the  migratory  birds,  such  as  snipe, 
wild-fowl,  and  the  kulang,  which  latter  disappear  after  the  gathering  of  the 
rabf  harvest.  The  bustard  and  florican  are  to  be  met  with  occasionaJly,  but  in 
no  great  numbers.  In  the  Khamdrpdni  jungles  the  bison  is  to  be  seen,  and 
also  in  the  hills  forming  part  of  the  Sitpur^  range. 

There  is  only  one  so-called  imperial  road ;  it  runs  between  Chhindwara  and 
^    ,  Ndgpiir.    All  the  other  communications  have  been 

classed  as  local.  The  Ndgpdr  road  has  made  some 
progress  towards  establishing  a  permanent  communication :  many  bridges  have 
recently  been  built,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  earthwork  has  been  liid  as 
far  as  Ramdkoni.  The  descent  into  the  low  country  by  the  Sildwdnl  ghdt  has 
been  rendered  easy,  and  the  road  there  has  been  remarkably  well  chosen.  The 
greater  number  of  the  bridges  on  the  ghat  have  been  constructed,  but  the  line 
of  road  between  Rdmdkona  up  to  the  limits  of  Chhindward  district  to  the  south 
is  over  a  very  diflScult  country — black  cotton  soil,  crossed  and  cut  up  incessantly 
by  ndlSs  or  watercourses,  with  deep  channels  and  muddy  beds.  The  remain- 
ing roads  in  the  district  are  only  fair-weather  ones,  but  at  that  season  they  are 
all  quite  practicable  for  wheeled  conveyances,  except  towards  Narsinghpdr. 
Nothing  has  been  done  yet  to  reduce  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  latter  route, 
and  consequently  it  is  rarely  attempted  as  a  line  of  traffic  by  any  but  camels, 
pack-bullocks,  or  buffaloes.  Dak  bungalows  (rest-houses)  are  kept  up  at 
Bdmdkona  and  Chhindwdrd  on  the  imperial  line,  at  Umreth  and  Bordehi  on 
the  Betiil  road,  and  at  Pdndhumd  on  the  road  between  Betdl  and  Ndgpdr- 
There  are  sardis  at  Ramdkond,  Lodhfkerd,  Sausar,  and  Chhindwdrd. 

The  cliief  towns  are  Chhindwdrd,  about  seventy-six  miles  north  of  Ndgptir ; 
^  dt   H  Lodhikherd,   on   the  same   road   about  midway, 

situated  on  the  Jdm  river ;  Mohgdon,  about  ten 
miles  direct  west  of  Lodhfkherd,  which,  under  the  Maratha  rule,  was  always 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Zerghat  (submontane)  country;  Pdndhurnd,  on  the 
direct  route  from  Ndgpdr  to  Betdl ;  and  lastly  Sausar,  now  the  residence  of  the 
tahsflddr.  Nearly  all  the  houses  are  built  of  mud,  and  until  very  recently 
were  thatched ;  in  this  latter  respect  much  reform  is  being  worked  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  tiles  for  grass.  The  greater  portion  of  the  district  trade  is  internal, 
but  the  surplus  takes  the  direction  of  Ndgpdr,  the  Berdr  country,  and  Bombay. 

CHHINDWATIA' — The  northern  revenue  subdivision  or  tahsfl  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name,  having  an  area  of  2,167  square  miles,  with  1 ,479  villages, 
and  a  population  of  201 ,354  according  to  the  census  of  1806.  The  land  revenue 
for  the  year  1869-70  is  Rs.  1,14,^375. 

CHHINDWA'R A' — The  head-quarters  of  the  district  of  the  same  name. 
It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Bodrf  ndld,  one  of  the  affluents  of  the  Kolbfrd, 
which  again  falls  into  the  river  Pench,  about  seventy-six  miles  north  of 
Ndgpdr.  The  site  is  on  high  ground,  elevated  2,200  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  surrounded  by  ranges  of  low  hills,  the  landscape  being  filled  up  midway 
by  cultivated  fields  interspersed  with  groves  of  mango  trees.  The  soil  is 
excellent  for  a  station,  being  composed  of  light  gravelly  red  earth,  which  never 
remains  long  moist.    The  site  of  the  European  station  extends  nearly  two  miles 
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in  length,  and  in  parts  is  well  wooded.  It  is  generally  considered  to  be  very 
healthy,  and  is  resorted  to  by  European  visitors  from  Ndgpilr  and  Kdmthi  during 
the  hot  weather.  A  public  garden  is  kept  up  by  local  funds,  and  is  a  great 
attraction.  The  supply  of  water  is  plentiful ;  but  most  of  the  wells  inside  the 
town  contain  brackish  or  bad  water ;  the  best  are  nearly  all  outside  the  town. 
A  large  masonry  tank  is  in  course  of  construction,  and  will,  when  finished,  be  a 
great  boon  to  the  people.  The  conservancy  arrangements  are  good,  and  the 
town  is  clean  and  cheerful.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  district  court- 
house, the  commissioner's  circuit  house,  the  jail,  the  tahsil,  and  the  police 
buildings.  The  charitable  institutions  are  the  dispensary,  the  Free  Church 
Mission  native  school,  the  poorhouse,  and  the  sardi.  The  number  of  inhabi- 
tants is  8,185. 

CHHINDWA'RA'— A  small  town  on  the  Ebna  ndld  in  the  Narsinghptir 
district,  twenty-three  miles  east  of  Narsinghpilr.  The  main  road  from  Jabalpilr 
to  Narsinghpur  passes  through  the  town,  and  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula 
Railway  has  a  station  here.  The  population  amounts  to  about  1,500  souls,  and 
a  large  cattle  market  is  held  here  weekly.  Chhindwdrd  was  established  by 
Sir  W".  Sleeman  about  1824  for  the  convenience  of  travellers  through  the 
Narbadd  valley. 

CHHUIKHADA'N  or  KONDK  A '—A  feudatory  chiefship  attached  to  the 
Rdfpdr  district,  situated  to  the  north  of,  and  contiguous  to,  Khaird^arh.  It  consists 
of  three  tdlukas,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  Gandai,  Parporf,  and  Barbaspur 
zamfnddrfs,  and  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Sdlebekrl  hill.  The  area  in  the 
plains  is  not  large,  but  it  is  well  cultivated  and  fertile.  It  comprises  101  villages, 
and  the  chief  pays  a  tribute  of  Rs.  1 1,000  per  annum  to  Government.  The  town 
in  which  he  resides  is  situated  ten  miles  north  of  Khairdgarh  and  forty -eight 
miles  west  by  north  of  Rdfpdr,  and  contains  400  houses,  with  1,000  or  1,200 
inhabitants.  The  chiefs  own  house  is  a  substantial  stone  building,  standing  in 
a  fortified  square,  and  is  in  strange  contrast  to  the  thatched  mud  hats  of  his 
people.  He  is  a  Bairdgf,  but  belongs  to  a  sect  among  whom  marriage  is 
permitted.  The  grant  was  obtained  by  his  family  in  the  reign  of  Mudhojf,  rdji 
of  Ndgpiir,  in  a.d.  1750. 

CHHU'RI' — A  chiefship  in  the  north-east  of  the  Bildspdr  district,  cover- 
•ing  an  area  of  320  square  miles,  and  containing  120  villages.  The  country  is 
a  mixed  tract  of  hill  and  plain,  with  a  population  of  13,281  souls,  at  the  rate 
of  forty-one  to  the  square  mile.  The  extent  of  cultivation  is  27,907  acres,  and 
the  culturable  area  is  estimated  at  48,538  acres.  The  chief  is  a  member  of  the 
Kanwar  caste. 

CHHUHI' — ^The  head-quarters  of  a  chiefship  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
Bildspilr  district.  It  is  a  small  town,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Vindhyan  range, 
south  of  Uprord,  east  of  Kenda,  and  about  thirty-fi^e  miles  north-east  of 
Bildspilr.  The  chief's  residence  is  a  mere  mud  structure  with  thatched  roofs, 
and  there  are  no  indications  that  his  ancestors  were  in  a  more  flourishing  condi- 
tion than  himself. 

CHICHGARH  (CHEEZGTJRH)— An  extensive  butpoor  estate  situatednear 
tli3  south-eastern  borders  of  the  Bhandara  district,  on  the  road  leading  from 
S'lngarhi,  by  the  Nawegfion  lake,  to  the  Chanda  district.  The  area  is  237  square 
mibs,  of  which  twenty-one  and  a  half  square  miles  are  cultivated ;  the  rest  con- 
sists of  culturable  waste,  and  barren  hill  and  forest  lands.  The  population, 
numbering  8,371  souls,  is  very  small  compared  with  the  enormous  area  of  this 
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estate,  and  consists  chiefly  of  Gonds,  Godrds,  and  Ilalbas.  The  forests  abound  in 
valuable  timber,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fine  young  teak  well  cared  for.  Tho 
two  chief  villages  are  Chichgarh  and  Palandur,  each  of  which  possesses  an  indi- 
genous school ;  besides  which  there  is  a  government  police  post  at  Chichgarh. 
One  of  the  main  district  roads  passes  through  this  chiefship  by  a  formidable  pass 
near  Chichgarh,  more  than  three  miles  in  length,  and  bordered  by  dense  bamboo 
jungle.  At  the  foot  of  this  pass  the  chief  has  dug  a  well  and  built  a  sardi  for 
the  convenience  of  travellers.  The  holding  is  believed  to  be  a  very  old  oncj 
and  the  chief  is  a  Halbd  by  caste. 

CHICHLI' — A  large  village  in  the  Narsinghpdr  district,  only  noticeable  as 
giving  its  name  to  a  tdluka  which  has  been  held  for  many  generations  by  a 
family  of  Raj-Gonds,  whose  hereditary  representative  still  resides  here.  The 
estate  comprises  thirty-nine  villages,  and  lies  in  the  main  to  the  south  of 
Gadarwdrd,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chitd-Rewd,  extending  down  to  the  hills. 
When  Amir  Khdn  invaded  this  country  in  1809,  Rdjd  Sangram  Singh  of  Chichli 
stood  manfully  by  the  defeated  representative  of  the  Ndgpur  government,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  a  skirmish  whereby  the  Pindhdris  received  a  decided 
check.     Brass  vessels  are  largely  manufactured  here. 

CHICHOLI' — A  small  agricultural  village  in  the  Chhindwdrd  district,  on 
the  main  road  from  Betlil  to  Ndgpiir,  and  forty-four  miles  south  of  Chhindwdrd. 
Here  is  a  wonderfully-spreading  bargat  or  banian  tree,  with  a  large  baoli 
underneath  it.  The  tree  covers  several  acres  of  land,  and  it  is  said  that  500  horses 
can  be  picketed  underneath  it.  A  fakfr  receives  a  small  allowance  from 
Government  to  keep  the  place  in  proper  order. 

CHICHOLI' — A  large  village  in  the  Betill  district,  lying  twenty  miles  to 
the  west  of  Badndr,  on  the  Wardhd  road.  It  has  a  population  of  1,776  souls. 
There  are  a  police-station  and  a  government  school  here. 

CHIKHLI' — An  estate  in  the  Bhanddra  district,  which,  though  ranking  as  a 
zamfnddri  or  chiefship,  consists  of  two  villages  only.  The  present  holder  is 
a  Halbd  by  caste.  Chikhli  is  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Great  Eastern  Road, 
about  nine  miles  south-east  of  Sakoli. 

CHIMU'R — The  northern  pargana  of  the  Warord  tahsfl  of  the  Ch&nda 
district,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  N&gpdr  district,  on  the  east  by  the  Brah- 
mapuri  and  Garhbori  parganas,  on  the  south  by  the  Garhborl  and  Bhdndak 
parganas,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Bhdndak  and  Warord  parganas  and  the  Wardhd 
district.  It  contains  an  area  of  about  416  square  miles,  and  has  158  villages. 
It  is  hilly  along  the  east  and  south,  and  branches  of  the  Andhdri  and  the  Viral 
intersect  it  from  north  to  south.  The  southern  half  is  largely  covered  with 
forest,  which  also  extends  along  the  west  and  east.  The  soil  is  principally  red, 
sandy,  or  yellow,  with  considerable  stretches  of  black  loam.  Rice,  sugarcane, 
oil-seeds,  wheat,  cotton,  gram,  andjawdri  are  largely  grown ;  and  there  are  many 
fine  tanks,  chiefly  under  the  eastern  hills.  ManUhl  is  the  prevailing  language. 
The  principal  towns  are  Chimiir,  Nerf,  and  Bhisf,  and  midway  between  them  is 
the  village  of  Jdmbulghdtd,  where  the  largest  weekly  market  in  the  district 
assembles. 

CHIMU'R — A  town  in  the  Chdndd  district,  situated  on  a  branch  of  the 
Andhdri,  forty-eight  miles  north  of  Chdndd.  It  is  the  fourth  town  in  commercial 
rank  in  the  district,  and  contains  1,000  houses,  the  population  being  Mardthds, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  Telinga  traders  and  artisans.     The  manufactures  are  fine 
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and  coarse  cotton-clotlia^  chiefly  the  former,  which  hare  a  local  reputation 
for  peculiar  durability,  also  carts,  both  for  travelling  purposes  and  for  carriage 
of  goods.  The  principal  trade  is  in  cotton,  grain,  cotton-cloths,  sugar  and 
gur,  oil -seeds,  and  carts ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  sales  are  effected  at  the 
annual  fair  which  is  held  in  January.  There  are  some  fine  groves  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town,  and  it  possesses  several  temples  worth  visiting.  There  are 
also  here  a  town  school  for  boys,  a  girls^  school,  a  police  station-house,  and  a 
district  post-office.  A  handsome  place  has  been  ne<irly  completed  on  the  raised 
area  of  the  old  fort ;  and  hero,  facing  the  river,  stands  the  town  school-house. 
East  of  Chimiir  commences  a  range  of  hills,  which  runs  due  south  as  far  as 
MoharK,  and  is  twenty  miles  long  by  six  broad.  Both  slopes  and  summits  are 
covered  with  thick  forest,  and  the  range  forms  a  striking  feature  in  the  scenery 
of  the  surrounding  parganas.  In  a  basin  in  the  south-west  is  the  Tdroba  lake, 
and  all  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  run  numerous  springs,  which  never  fail. 

CHINTALNA'R — A  zamfnddri  or  chiefship  of  Bastar,  with  an  area  of  480 
square  miles,  and  100  villages.  The  zamfnddr  resides  at  Jigargunda.  The 
estate  has  some  fair  teak  forests,  the  timber  from  which  is  exported  by  the 
Chintdlong — a  small  stream  flowing  into  the  Til  river.  The  population  con- 
sists of  Telingas,  Kois,  and  Mdrids.  Chintalndr,  one  of  the  principal  villages 
in  the  zamfnddrf,  is  situated  105  miles  south-east  of  Sironchd. 

CHFTA'  REWA'or  SITAHEWA'— An  affluent  of  the  Shakar.  It  rises  in 
the  Chhindwdrd  district  and  joins  the  Shakar,  after  a  course  of  some  fifty  miles 
or  more,  about  a  mile  above  the  railway  bridge  at  Pdtlon  in  the  Narsinghpiir 
district.  The  coal,  now  worked  by  the  Narbadd  Mining  Company,  crops  out  in 
the  gorge  through  which  this  river  leaves  the  Satpurd  tableland. 

CHULBAN — A  river  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  Bhandara  district,  which, 
rising  in  the  hills  about  twenty  miles  south  of  A'm^don,  and  passing  near 
Sdngarhi,  joins  the  Waingangd  at  a  village  called  A  uli. 

D 

DA'BHA' — ^A  town  in  the  Ch^nda  district,  situated  forty  miles  south-east 
of  Chandd,  and  containing  416  houses.  It  is  built  on  both  banks  of  a  broad  and 
shallow  tributary  of  the  Wardha,  and  is  surrounded  by  numerous  groves.  The 
manufactures  are  tasar  silk,  handkerchiefs,  and  coloured  cloths,  and  the  place 
is  noted  for  the  production  of  neat  silver  snuff'-boxes.  It  formerly  turned  out 
handsome  woollen  rugs,  but  this  industry  has  died  out.  There  is  a  small  irade, 
principally  in  cotton-cloths,  groceries,  and  salt.  The  population  is  almost  wholly 
Telinga.  Until  a  recent  period  Dabha  was  subject  to  constant  raids  by  the  wild 
tribes  on  the  other  side  of  the  Wardha,  and  to  this  day  the  shopkeepers  do  not 
expose  their  goods  for  sale.  The  tovm  possesses  a  government  school  for  boys, 
a  girls' school,  a  police  station-house,  and  a  district  post-office,  and  an  assistant 
patrol  of  customs  is  stationed  here, 

D ABWATIA' — A  village  in  the  Jabalpiir  district,  twenty  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  Jabalpur.     Coal  is  found  here. 

DALLI' — An  estate  in  the  Bhandara  district,  composed  of  seventeen  villages, 
situated  on  the  Great  Eastern  Road,  about  midway  between  Sakoli  and  the 
eastern  borders  of  the  district.  The  area  is  33,506  acres,  or  nearly  fifty-three 
square  miles,  of  which  five  and  a  half  only  are  under  cultivation.     The  population 
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amounts  to  2^331  souls.  The  holding  is  an  ancient  one^  and  has  always  been 
included  in  the  list  of  chiefships.  The  present  holder  is  a  Gond^  and  the 
population  mostly  belongs  to  this  class.  There  are  no  villages  of  any  size,  and 
the  cultivation  is  very  rude.  The  Mundipdr  pass,  on  the  Great  Eastern  Road, 
falls  within  the  limits  of  this  estate;  and  the  hills  adjoining  furnish  an  abundant 
supply  of  bamboos. 
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A  district  lying  between  22°  10'  and  23°  30'  of  north  latitude,  and  79°  5' 

^        ,  .      .  ^.  and  80^  of  east  longitude.     It  is   situated  on   the 

General  description.  x  i.i  i      j    rxi.    tt-    jt.  pi.-ii  j  •     'i. 

'^  tableland  of  the  Vmdhyan  range  of  hills,  and  m  its 

extreme  length  measures  about  ninety  miles  north  to  south,  with  an  average 

breadth  from  east  to  west  of  some  fifty  miles,  being  broadest  about  the  centre, 

and  narrowest   towards   the    southern    extremity.     The   total  area    is   2,457 

square  miles,  and  the   population  262,641   souls,    giving  an  average  of  107 

souls  to  the  square  mile.     To    the    north  Damoh  is  bounded  by   the   native 

states  of  Fannd  and  Chhatrapdr  in  Bundelkhand,  to  the  south  by  the  districts  of 

Karsinghpdr  and  Jabalpdr,  to  the  west  partly  by  the  Pannd  state  and  partly 

by  the  Sdgar  district,  and  to  the  east  by  the  Jabalpdr  district  and  Pannii.     The 

general  contour  is  irregular,  and  in  some  parts  not  well  defined  ;  there  is  no 

well-defined  natural  boundary  to  the  north,  but  here  the  tableland  on  which  the 

district  is  situated  ends,  and  an  abrupt  dip  in  the  surface  occurs,  beyond  which 

lie  the  plains  of  Bundelkhand,  visible  for  many  miles.     The  southern  boundary, 

however,  is  well  defined  by  a  high  hill  range   lying  west  and  east,  efiectually 

separating  the  Damoh  from  the  Narsinghpdr  and  Jabalpdr  districts.     In  the  east 

again  the  boundary  line  is  not  definite  or  regular  throughout,  as  portions  of  the 

Jabalpdr  district  and  the  Panna  state  in  several  places  run  quite  into  the  Damoh 

boundary.     The  western  limit  is  somewhat  better  marked,  as  in  the  lower  half 

there  are  the  small  hills  which  hem  in  the  Pitihra  raja's  jdgir  in  Sagar  ;  then 

there  is  the  Bids  river  for  a  few  miles,  and  lastly  the  low  broad-backed  Vindhya- 

chal  hills  for  the  upper  half.     For  fiscal  and  administrative  purposes  the  district  is 

divided  into  the  two  tahsfls  or  subdivisions  of  Damoh  and  Hattd,  each  of  which 

is  again  subdivided  into  parganas.     In  the  former  are  included  the  parganas 

of  Damoh,  Narsinghgarh,  Pathari;i,  Tejgarh,  and  Mangarh,  and  in  the  latter 

those  of  Hattd,  Batidgarh,  Paterd,  Marid-Doh,  and   Kontd  or   Kumhdri*     A 

larger   number  of  parganas   were  recognised  before,  but   several  have   been 

abolished  since  the  recent  settlement  commenced. 

Generally  speaking  the  southern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  district  are 

_-.„       ,  .  hilly  and  wooded,  while  the  rest  of  it  consists  of 

Hills  and  rivers.  '^      •»   »         r  •        j  x*  r    x'Tj.       •   x 

open  plains  of  varying  degrees  of  lertility,  inter- 
spersed with  detached  hills  and  low  ranges,  the  richest  tracts  lying  in  the  centre. 
To  the  former  class  belong  the  parganas  of  Tejgarh,  Mdngarh,  and  Kontd,  and 
to  the  latter  those  of  Damoh,  Patharid,  Batidgarh,  Narsinghgarh,  Hattd,  Paterd, 

*  This  article  is  taken  mainly  from  the  Settlement  Report  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Russell. 
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and  Marid-Doh.  The  river-system  is  most  complete.  The  two  principal 
streams — the  Sundr  and  the  Bairmd — traverse  the  entire  length  of  the  district 
from  south  to  north,  receiving  in  their  progress  the  waters  of  the  Bids,  Kopra, 
Gurayyd,  and  other  minor  streams.  At  the  extreme  northern  boundary  the 
Sundr  takes  a  bend  eastwards  and  joins  the  Bairmd^  which,  emerging  from  the 
district,  is  met  a  little  furthor  on  by  the  Ken  of  Bundelkhand,  and  the  united 
streams  then  flow  into  the  Jamnd.  There  are,  besides,  three  principal  and  several 
minor  streams  in  the  district.  The  names  of  the  former,  in  the  order  of  their 
importance,  are  the  Bids,  the  Gurayyd,  and  the  Kopra.  They  all  take  their  rise 
beyond  tho  limits  of  the  district  and  flow  northwards,  the  fall  of  the  country 
being  in  that  direction.  Among  the  minor  streams  may  be  mentioned  the  Son  iu 
Mdngarh,  the  Bakrdi,  and  the  Biak  in  Batiagarh,  the  Bdrduet  in  Marid-Doh, 
and  the  SiijH  in  Patharid,  besides  several  others  of  lesser  note.  None  of  the 
streams  are  utilised  for  irrigation  to  any  extent,  although  well  situated  for  the 
purpose  in  many  places.  The  hills  of  the  district  may  be  described  in  a  few  words. 
To  the  south  there  are  the  off'shoots  of  the  Vindhyan  range,  which,  however, 
are  not  remarkable  hero  for  height  or  scenery.  The  Bhdnrer  range  of  hills  run 
along  the  eastern  boundary  for  some  distance,  and  attain  to  a  considerable  height 
in  several  places.  Tho  Vmdhydchal  hills  run  along  the  western  boundary  for 
a  considerable  distance,  and  in  several  places  open  out  into  broad  plains  of 
tableland,  thickly  wooded  with  low  jungle.  Towards  the  north-east  of  the 
Damoh  pargana  rise  the  Bhondld  hills — a  low  range,  which  follows  an  easterly 
course  until  it  is  lost  in  the  offshoots  of  the  Bhdnrer  range.  These  hilk 
generally  consist  of  the  coarse  sandstone  of  the  Vindhyan  series,  but  to  the 
west  of  tho  district  the  overlying  trap  of  the  Sdgar  plateau  is  met  with. 

The  district   do3s  not  at  present  possess  any  metalled  roads ;  consequently 

_     .       -  .     .  wheeled  conveyances  cease  to  run  between  July 

Roads  and  communications.  j   r\  j.  \^  •       xxi...         -t  a         V 

and  October,  owmg  to  the  prevailmg   nature  of 

the  soil  being  black  loam,  which  becomes  quite  adhesive  after  the  first  fall  of 

rain.     The  principal  road  is  that  which  connects  the  military   station  of  Sdgar 

with  the   important   town  of  Jabalpilr,  and,  passing  through   the   station  of 

Damoh,  runs  some  forty  miles  in  the  district,  out  of  a  total  length  of  one  hundred 

and  ten  miles.     It  is  partly  bridged,  except  the  larger  streams,  which,  however, 

are  all  fordable  during  the  open  season,  when  much  traflBc  passes  this  way.    The 

line  next  in  importance  connects    Sdgar  with  Jokdt  on  the  Mirzdpur  road,  and 

traverses  some  thirty  miles  of  the  Pamoh  district,  commencing  from  the  town 

of  Damoh  itself.     This  route  is  considerably  shorter  for  the  Mirzdpur  and  Sdgar 

traffic   than    that  via   Jabalpur,  and   it   should  become    an   important  railway 

feeder.     The   only   other  lino   deserving   separate   notice    is   the   road  from 

Damoh  towards  Ndgod    via  Hattd,  the  largest  town  in  the  district.     By  this 

route  all  foreign  goods  from  Mirzdpdr  and  the  Upper  Provinces  are  imported, 

and  the  surplus  cotton  produce  of  the  district  is  exported;     The  rest  of  the 

communications    are    simply    tracks.     The    most   frequented    are    two    lines 

leading    into    Bundelkhand    from    the    north-west   and    north-ea^t    of    the 

district,  by  which  a  large  number  of  Banjdrds  carrying  grain,  and  other  traders 

who  employ  pack-bullocks,  travel  during  eight  months  of  the  year.     Another 

line  of  the  same  kind  extends  southwards,  traversing  the  entire  length  of  the 

wooded  pargana  of  Tejgarh,  and  runs  down  to  the  Narbadd  valley.     By  this 

route  a  great  deal  of  grain  finds  its  way  into  Bundelkhand.     The  only  other 

line  which  may  be  mentioned  is  a  direct  road  from  RehK  in  Sdgar  to  Pdtan  in 

Jabalpdr,  which  is  a  much  shorter  route  than  that  via  Damoh,  but  it  is  very 

little  used,  owing  to  the  wild  nature  of  the  country. 
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The   principal  towns  in    the  district  are   Damoh,  Hattd,    and  HindoriS. 
p  .    .    ,  Those  of  lesser  note  are  Narsinghgarh,  Patharia, 

^  '  Paterd,   and  Marid-Doh.     Of  these  Hattd  is  the 

richest,  and  contains  the  wealthiest  population  :  it  is  in  fact  the  emporium  of  the 
district  for  all  foreign  goods.  Hmdorid  and  Patcrd  are  manufacturing  towns  in 
brass  and  metals.  Marid-Doh  is  noted  for  its  cloth  and  woollen  manufactures, 
and  Patharia  and  Narsinghgarh  for  wealthy  grain-dealers. 

Two,  or  more  properly  speaking  three,  annual  fairs  are  held,  viz.  one   at 
p  .  Kundalpdr     and   two    at    Bdndakpilr,  with    an 

interval  of  one  month  between  them.  They  all 
have  their  origin  from  religious  gatherings,  but  have  now  in  course  of  time 
commenced  to  attract  large  numbers  of  visitors  and  traders  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  occupy  a  respectable  place  among  the  important  fairs  of  the 
Narbadd  country.  The  fairs  at  Bdndakpdr  are  held  in  the  latter  end  of  January 
and  February,  at  the  Basantpanchmi  and  Sivardtri  festivals  respectively,  when 
thousands  of  devotees,  both  men  and  women,  visit  the  place  for  the  purpose  of 
ponring  Ganges  or  Narbadd  water  on  the  image  of  Jdgeswar  Mahddeva,  in 
fulfilment  of  vows  made  for  wishes  gratified  or  favours  solicited.  Offerings  are 
made  on  these  occasions  to  the  idol,  amounting  to  nearly  Rs.  12,000  in  the  year, 
three- fourths  of  which  are  claimed  by  the  proprietor  of  the  temple,  and  one- fourth 
by  the  priests.  The  local  legend  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  this  temple  is 
that  the  father  of  Ndgojf  Balldl,  a  respectable  Mardthd  pandit  of  Damoh,  in 
A.D.  1781  dreamed  a  dream  that  at  a  certain  spot  in  the  village  of  Bdndakpdr 
lay  buried  under  the  earth  an  image  of  Jdgeswar  Mahddeva,  and  that  if 
he  built  a  suitable  temple  over  the  spot  indicated,  the  image  would  make  its 
appearance.  Ou  the  strength  of  this  dream  the  pandit  built  the  temple,  and  in 
course  of  time,  it  is  asserted,  the  image  developed  itself  without  the  help  of  man ; 
hence  its  great  fame  in  the  surrounding  country.  The  share  of  the  offerings 
appropriated  by  the  proprietor  of  the  temple  is  snid  to  be  expended  on 
religious  objects.  The  Kundalpdr  fair  commences  with  an  annual  gathering 
of  Jains,  inaraediately  after  the  HoK  festival.  A  Jain  temple  had  been  erected 
thsre  by  the  Ponwdr  Banids,  and  all  of  that  sect  in  the  neighbourhood  used 
to  visit  the  place  for  the  purpose  of  worshipping  their  idol  (Nemindth  or 
Parsvandth),  and  for  settling  all  caste  disputes.  These  disputes  used  frequently 
to  bo  settled  by  the  imposition  of  fines  on  the  delinquents,  and  the  sums  thus 
realised  were  thrown  into  a  fund  for  the  repairs  of  the  temple,  and  for  embel- 
lishing its  vicinity  with  tanks,  groves,  &s.  In  this  manner,  and  from  special 
endo^v'ments,  the  number  of  Jain  temples  has  greatly  increased,  and  they  now 
attract  a  large  concourse  of  people,  of  which  traders  in  the  surrounding  country 
take  advantage. 


The  import  trade  on  the  north-east  frontier  is  considerable.     It  consists  of 

European  and  country-made  piece-goods,  betel, 
cocoanuts,  hardware,  tobacco,  spices,  rum,  salt, 
sugar  from  Mirzdpdr  and  the  north-west.  The  imports  in  transit  through  the 
district  may  be  valued  at  thirteen  Idkhs  of  rupees.  A  great  proportion  of  these 
is  sent  to  Sdgar  and  Bhopdl,  and  merely  passes  through  Damoh.  Salt  is  brought 
by  the  Banjdrds  in  large  quantities  from  the  Rdjputdnd  salt  lakes  via  Sdgar,  to 
supply  the  markets  of  Bundelkhand.  The  value  of  the  salt  annually  carried 
through  the  Damoh  district  has  been  estimated  at  three  Idkhs  of  rupees.  Tho 
exports  consist  of  wheat,  gram,  rice,  hides,  ghee,  cotton,  and  coarse  cloths. 
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The  climate  is  on  the  whole  salubrious.     Cholera^  as  in  other  parts  of  the 

country,  sometimes  does  sweep  over  the  district, 
CUmate,  temperature,  and  ^^^^   smaQ-pox  carries   oflF  a  number  of  children 

'^"^     '  annually.     Fevers  too  are  prevalent   about  the 

conclusion  of  the  monsoons,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  the  adjoining 
district  of  Jabalpiir,  But  a  decrease  in  small-pox  cases  and  in  fevers  may  now  be 
confidently  looked  forward  to — in  the  one  from  the  introduction  of  vaccination 
operations,  and  in  the  other  from  an  improved  system  of  conservancy,  which  is 
gradually  being  extended  even  to  villages  in  the  interior,  which  formerly  used  to 
be  choked  up  with  filth  and  manure.  The  disease  most  common  to  the  district, 
however,  is  the  guinea- worm.  This  was  supposed  to  be  engendered  from  the 
unwholesome  water  of  the  tanks  in  and  around  Damoh,  bat  as  people  in  the 
interior  of  the  district  are  as  subject  to  it  as  the  inhabitants  of  Damoh  itself, 
the  hypothecs  must  be  incorrect.  Europeans  are  seldom  or  never  attacked  by 
it ;  and  it  generally  breaks  out  at  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season.  The 
first  attack  is  severe,  but  with  careful  treatment  the  patient  generally  recovew 
in  a  couple  of  months.  The  temperature  is  lower  than  in  the  NarbadS  valley 
districts  generally,  and  the  hot  winds  are  milder  and  of  shorter  duration  than 
in  Upper  India.  The  nights  especially  are  cool  throughout  the  year.  In  the 
winter  it  generally  rains,  and  then  the  weather  becomes  really  cold ;  heavy 
frosts  too  somecimes  occur.  The  atmosphere  is  not  nearly  so  damp  in  the  rainy 
season  as  at  Jabalpdr  or  Sdgar.  The  foUo wing  tables  give  the  average  tempera- 
ture and  rainfall  for  three  years : — 

Tb  u  per  aturb. — In  the  shade.  Rain  fall — ^Average  of  three  years. 

Maximum 105°        During  1865    55*7  inches. 

Minimum 60°  „        1866  87-8       „ 

Medium 75-50°        „        1867  :..  455       „ 

Exposed  to  the  Son's  rays  at  4  p.m. 

Highest 130° 

Average 115°  to  120° 

The  early  history  of  an  isolated  and  unimportant  district  like  Damoh  is 
„.  necessarily  involved  in  a  good  deal  of  obscurity, 

^'  especially  as  no  remarkable  events  would  appear 

to  have  occurred  within  the  district  limits,  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  to 
connect  it  in  any  way  with  the  general  history  of  the  country.  The  only  sources 
from  which  information  can  now  be  drawn  are  local  inquiries  based  on  popular 
tradition,  and  such  fra;;^ments  of  documents  as  our  predecessors — who  enjoyed 
greater  facilities  of  acquiring  historical  facts — ^may  have  left  us.  In  the  latter 
respect,  however,  Damoh  is  particularly  unfortunate,  having  lost  all  its  earlier 
records  during  the  mutinies  of  1857.  According  to  the  universally  accepted 
tradition,  the  first  known  government  in  these  parts  was  that  of  the  Chandel 
Edjputs,  commonly  called  the  *'  ChandeH  R4j,''  whose  seat  of  government  was 
at  Mahobd  in  Bundelkhand,  with  a  local  governor  stationed  at  Balihri  in  Jabalpiir, 
to  whom  the  territory  now  comprised  in  the  Sdgar  and  Damoh  districts  was 
subordinate.  The  Chandel  rule  is  supposed  to  have  terminated  about  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century,  but  Durgdvatf,  the  queen  of  Sangrdm  S&,  one  of  the 
Gond  r&jds  of  Garhd  Mandla,  who  reigned  in  the  sixteenth  .century,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  daughter  of  a  Chandel  prince. 
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The  only  monuments  left  by  tlie  Chandels  are  some  temples  known  as 
"  marhs/'  which  are  attributed  to  them,  but  they  are  entirely  devoid  of  inscripi* 
tions. 

After  the  decadence  of  the  Chandels  the  country  seems  to  have  fallen 
^^  ,     .  into  various  hands  at  different  times,  but  the  most 

definite  of  the  local  traditions  point  to  a  period 
of  Gond  supremacy  exercised  from  Khatold  in  Bundelkhand,  the  seat  of  a  long- 
since  extinct  Gond  principality,  and  subsequently,  as  regards  the  southern 
portions  of  the  district,  from  Chaurdgarh  in  the  Narbadi  valley,  one  of  the 
capitals  of  the  Mandla  dynasty.  The  IQiatoM  principality  is  believed  to  have 
been  subverted  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  notorious 
Bundeld  chief,  Rdjd  Barsinghdeva  of  Orchhd,  who  established  the  head-quarters 
of  his  new  conquests  at  Dhdmonf  in  Sigar. 

The  Mohammadan   power  had  made  itself  felt  in  the  district  from  a  very 

„  ,  ,        ,  early  period.     The  first  indication    of  it  is  in  a 

Mobanunaaaii  rule.  t»*'         'j.*/*  ^      m      :3  2.    ±1.         '-i 

Jrersian  inscription  tormerly  amxed  to  the  prmcipal 

gateway  of  the  town  of  Damoh>  which  purports  to  have  been  put  up    during 

the  reign  of  Ghiy&-ud-dln,  and  bears  the  date  Hijra   775   (a.d.    1373.)     The 

actual  occupation  of  the  district   by  the  Mohammadans    did  not   take  place 

till  some  two  centuries   later,   and   seems  to  have  been  accomplished  without 

mach  opposition,  except  at   Narsinghgarh,  where  the   Gonds  made  a  show  of 

resistance  to  Shih  Taiyab,  the  commander  of  the  imperial  forces.     During  the 

Mohammadan  occupation,  Damoh,  Narsinghgarh  (the  name  of  which  was  changed 

by  them  to  Nasratgarh),  and  Lakhronf  were  their  principal  centres  of  authority, 

and  evidences  of  their  presence  are  still  to  be  found  there  in  the  rains  of  forts, 

tombs,  and   mosques.     The   Mohammadan  element  in  the  '  population  is   now 

very  insignificant  both  in  numbers  and  in  position,  and  though  the  Kdzis  of 

Narsinghgarh  claim  descent  from  Shdh  Taiyab,  they  have  fallen  so  low  that  they 

are  glad  to  take  occupation  as  messengers  and  process-servers. 

When  the  Moghal  empire  began  to  crumble  before  the  rising   Mar^thd 

„     ,  w     ,  power,  the  Mohammadan  hold  over  such  an  out- 

Bundela  rule.  I'j  j  xi^-xn  ^         i  ■% 

lying  dependency  as  this  naturally  weakened,  and 

Chhatrasdl,  the  powerful  rijd  of  Pannd,  took  the  opportunity  to  overrun  S^gar 

and  Damoh,  and  to  add  them  to  his  territory,  though  he  docs  not  seem  to 

have  ever  established  his  authority  over  the  Gonds  and  other  wild  tribes  of 

tho  south  and  east  of  the   Damoh  district.     In  his  time  was  built  the  fort  of 

Hatta,  now  in  ruins.     In  the  year  a.d,  1 733  *  Rdjd  Chhatrasdrs  possessions  being 

threatened  by  an  invasion  from  the   north  by  the  Nawdb  of  Farukhdbid,  he 

had  to  solicit  assistance  from  Bdji  B4o  Peshwfi.     This  assistance  was  rendered  in 

good  time,  and  the  invader  was  repulsed.     To  mark  his  sense  of  gratitude  Riji 

Ohhatrasdl  ceded  a  third  of  his  possessions  to  the  Peshwd.     This  memorable 

cession  was  called*  the  Tehrd,  aU  the  territory  held  by  Rdj5  Chhatrasdl  being 

divided  into  three  equal  parts,  one  for  each  of  his  two  sons  Hirdo   Shih  and 

Jagat  Rij,  and  one  for  Bdjf  Rio  Peshwd,  whom  also  he  formally  adopted.     By 

this  division  the  districts  of  Sdgar  and  Julaun,  and  part  of  Damoh,  fell  to  the 

share  of  Bijf  Rio  Poshwi ;  Shdhgarh,  Garhd  Koti,  and  part  of  Damoh  to  that 

of  Hirde  Shih;  Charkhiri,  Bijiwar,  Jetpdr,  and  part  of  Damoh  to  that  of  Jagat 

Rij,    The  Marithis  subsequently  wrested  the  whole  of  Damoh  from  the  Bundelis. 

It  was  some  time,  however,  before  the  petty  chiefs  and  relatives  who   held  the 


*  Grant  Duff's  History  of  the  Marath&s,  Indian  Repriat,  vol.  i.  p.  370. 
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different  parganas  daring  lUjd  Chhatrasfl's  reign  conld  be  induced  to  vacate  and 
hand  them  over  to  the  Peshw&'s  officials,  and  some  had  to  be  ejected  by  force* 

Damoh  then  became  subordinate  to  the  governors  at  S^gar,  the  first  of 
--    ,  ..     ,  whom  was  Govind  Pandit,  who  was  killed  near 

Mar&thftruie.  Pdnipat  in  A.D.  1760*,  when  his  son  Bflijf  suc- 

ceeded, and  he  in  his  tnm  was  succeeded  by  his  son  BaghundthE&o,  alifu  A'hi 
S&hib,  in  a.d.  1800.     After  his  death  in  1802  his  widow  Bukmfi  B&f  conducted 
the  government  until  the  cession  of  these  territories  to  the  British  Government 
in  1817-18.     During  the  Mardth^  rule  the  district  was  administered  by  two 
principal    and    seven    subordinate    dmils  or  m&mlatddrs.     The   former  were 
stationed  at  Damoh  and  Hattd,  and  the  latter  at  Narsinghgarh,  Pathari^  Paten 
Batidgarh,  Tejgarh,  Jiijh^,  and  Kont£ ;  and  there  were  as  many  parganas  in 
the  district.     The  dmils  were  all  Mar&thd  pandits,  and  to  each  was  attached  a 
famavfs  or  accountant  of  the  same  class,   also  a  k&yath  kdntingo,  who  kept 
the  fiscal  accounts  in  Hind{.     The  authority  of  the  dmils  was  supported  by  a 
military  garrison  amounting   in  all  to  some  1,600  infantry,  400  cavalry,  and 
10  guns;  but  of  course  the  full  complement  was  seldom  maintained,  although 
regularly  charged  for  in  the  annual  accounts  submitted  to  S&gar.     For  the 
administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice  no  regularly  salaried  agency  was  kept 
up.     There  were,  however,  several  officials  styled  '^chaudharis'^  who  assisted  the 
governors  in  "  dand  mdmild ;"  that  is  to  say  in  regulating  the  amount  of  fine 
to  be  divided,  and  then  negotiating  for  its  realisation.     These  men  were  paid  by 
fees  on  the  amount  thus  realised.    The  only  punishments  recognised  by  the 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  were  (1)  fines  for  the  wealthy,  (2)  banishment  and 
confiscation  of  household  property  for  the  middle  classes,  and  (3)  banishment 
for  the  poorer  classes.     Civil  suits  were  neither  brought  for  hearing  nor  enter- 
tained.    The  revenue  system  of  the  Mar&th&s  was  to  keep  as  many  villages  as 
possible  under  government  management,  collecting  direct  from  the  cultivators. 
Leases  or  ijdras  were,  however,  frequently  given  for  short  terms  from  one  to 
three  years.    The  terms  on  which  these  leases  were  given  left  but  a  very  small 
margin  of  profits  to  the  lessees,  seldom  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  rental  assets, 
and  very  often  the  demand  exceeded  the  estimated  assets  of  the  village.    The 
profits  left  to  village  lessees  were  called  *'  dupsi,''  which  would  appear  to  be  a 
contraction  of  the  words  do-biswi,  and  if  so  would  have  amounted  to  two  biswis 
in  the  b(gh£  of  twenty  biswds.     Thus  one-tenth  of  the  whole  income  constituted 
the  lessee's  profits,  and  nine-tenths  were  appropriated  by  the  state.    Village 
lessees,  however,  had  the  option  of  making  what  they  could  out  of  the  cul- 
tivators, who  had  no  redress  at  all,  as  cultivating  rights  were  not  recognised. 
Another  method  of  realising  the  revenue  was  to  tell  off  a  certain  number  of 
troops  in  arrears   of  pay  to  recover  the  amount  of  their  wages  from  kbflsa 
villages,  or  from  village  lessees,  in  the  best  manner  they  cojold.    The  revenue 
instalments  were  so  regulated  that  unrealisable  arrears  of  revefiue  were  unknown 
in  the  Mar&thd  accounts.     The  plan  adopted  was  to  fix  all  the  payments,  of 
which  there  were  three — and  hence  the  term  ''  tihdl  '*  for  revenue  instalments  in 
this  district — ^before  the  spring  harvest  came  on,  so  that  if  any  of  them  were  not 
made  good  at  the  appointed  time,  there  were  the  standing  crops  which  conld 
at  once  be  seized.     Thus  the  fij*st  instalment  was  taken  in  ^'  Sr&wan''  or  Jnlj, 
the  second  in  '*  Kdrtik''  or  October,  and  the  third  in  "  Ph&lgun ''  or  February. 
Under  such  a  system  of  revenue  administration  landed  property  quite  lost  its 

*  Grant  Duff's  History  of  the  Mar&thas,  Indian  Reprint,  vol.  li.  p.  104. 
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ralue^  the  people  were  demoralised^  and  the  cultivating  classes  reduced  to  a 
hopeless  state  of  poverty. 

Half  a  century  of  British  administration  has  now  brought  about  a  very 
different  state  of  things.  Although  our  earlier  settlements  followed  too  closely 
the  native  models^  and  for  long  depressed  the  agricultural  classes^  the  district 
now  enjoys  a  light  assessment  and  fixed  tenures^  the  result  of  which  is  already 
evident  in  the  spread  of  cultivation  and  the  very  high  market  value  of  land.* 

The  mass  of  the  population^  which  amounts  to  262^641  souls^  at  an  average 
p     -^  rate  of  only  107  to  the  square  mile,  is  Hindd. 

^^        ^'  The  Mohammadan  element^  composed  mainly  of 

the  lower  orders,  such  as  cotton-carders,  weavers,  and  the  like,  is  barely  equal  to 
three  per  cent  of  the  whole.  There  are  upwards  of  sixty  different  castes  or 
sects  of  Hindds ;  but  the  classes  which  prevail  most  among  the  agricultural 
population  of  the  Narbadfi  valley — such,  for  instance,  as  the  Gnjar,  the  Jdt,  the 
Eionrd,  the  Sjrdr — are  hardly  represented  in  Damoh.  The  Kurmfs  are  the 
most  numerous  caste.  Then  follow  the  Lodhfs,  Chamdrs,  Gonds,  Brdhmans, 
Ahirs,  Ac, 

They  may  be  roughly  classified  thus — 

Kurmis 34,907 

Lodhfa , 31,980 

Chamdrs  28,401 

Gondfl  26,724 

Brdhmans 23,666 

Ahfrs 15,281 

Banids  9,783 

agputs 9,187 


^ 


179,929  souls. 
Other  castes 82,712    „ 


Total 262,641 


li 


Some  of  the  castes  inhabiting  the  district  are  indigenous,  and  some  have 
ionmigrated  in  large  bodies  firom  Bundelkhand  and  the  upper  provinces  at 
r^aote  periods.  Thus  the  Lodhis  are  from  Bundelkhand,  and  have  now  been 
established  here  for  nearly  three  centuries.  The  principal  tfilukaddrs  and 
landholders  are  of  the  LocOhi  caste,  the  Mehdela  subdivision  predominating 
over  all  others.  The  Kurm(s  too  are  foreigners,  having  immigrated  here  from 
the  Dodb  about  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago.  Then  there  are  the  aboriginal 
Gonds  and  the  Ahirs,  who,  whatever  their  origin,  appear  to  have  quite  lost  their 
nationality  and  even  the  peculiar  patois,  which  many  castes  in  the  Narbadd 
valley  have  retained  almost  unaltered,  particularly  the  Kirdrs,  who  to  this  day 
speak  the  broad  sort  of  Hindustdnf  peculiar  to  the  Farukhdbdd  people. 

The  best  agriculturists  are  decidedly  the  Kurmis,  but  they  seldom  occupy 
the  wilder  portions  of  the  district,  and  are  found  mostly  in  rich  black-soil  tracts. 
It  is  a  common  saying  that  no  Kurmi  can  exist  where  he  is  unable  to  raise  rabi 
crops.  They  are  a  most  peaceable  set  of  men,  and  have  always  been  remarkable 
for  their  loyalty  to  the  ruling  power.  They  are  very  tenacious  of  their 
ancestral  holdings,  and  seldom  alienate  rights  in  land  unless  under  the  greatest 

*  Some.TilUge8  tfold  Utely  by  auction  realised  more  than  thirty  years'  purchase. 
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pressure  of  circamstances.  A  Kurmf  is  rarely  known  to  follow  any  oiker 
profession  but  that  of  agriculture^  whether  as  cultivator  or  farmer ;  and  tibe  real 
secret  of  their  unfailing  success  in  agricultural  pursuits  generally  does  not 
appear  to  lie  so  much  in  their  reputed  superior  skilly  as  in  the  fact  of  the  women 
as  well  as  men  engaging  equally  in  field  work,  while  the  women  of  several  other 
agricultural  classes  are  precluded,  from  prejudice  or  custom,  from  assisting  the 
male  population  in  their  labours.  Scarcely  inferior  to  the  Kurmfs  as  agri- 
culturists are  the  Lodhis,  who,  however,  are  the  opposite  of  the  former  in  natural 
temperament,  being  turbulent,  revengeful,  and  ever  ready  to  join  in  any  disturb- 
ance. They  make  good  soldiers,  and  are  generaUy  exceUent  sportsmen.  Both 
among  Kurmfs  and  Lodhfs  there  is  no  distinction  between  a  mistress  and  wife, 
provided  always  that  the  former  is  of  the  same  caste  as  the  husband,  or  better 
still  the  widow  of  an  elder  brother  or  cousin,  however  far  removed.  The  chil- 
dren bom  from  such  connexions  are  on  an  equal  footing  as  regards  inheritance 
of  property,  whether  personal,  real,  or  ancestral,  with  those  bom  from  regularly 
married  wives.  Large  numbers  of  the  Gonds  and  Ahirs  too  are  agriculturists. 
They  are  the  only  tribes  which  inhabit  the  wooded  and  hilly  portions  of  the 
district,  and  are  generally  poor,  of  unsettled  habits,  and  indifferent  agricuU 
turists.    In  the  plains  they  are  principally  employed  as  farm  servants. 

Among  village  proprietors,  as  among  cultivators  and  the  population  gene- 
rally, Lodhis  occupy  the  first  place,  holding  as  they  do  316  villages  out  of  1,228, 
or  more  than  a  fourth;  the  iLurmis  come  next  in  order,  and  hold  154  villages, 
or  fully  an  eighth;  then  the  Brdhmans,  who  hold  145;  then  Bani&,  who 
hold  116 ;  and  Gonds,  who  hold  75.  Musalmdns  hold  71  villages;  but  of  thi3 
number  63  are  in  the  possession  of  one  family,  to  whom  a  whole  tdluka  was 
awarded  in  proprietary  right  as  a  reward  for  loyal  services  rendered  during  the 
mutinies.     The  remaining  351  are  held  by  various  castes. 

The  Lodhfs  abound  in  the  parganas  of  Tejgarh,  Damoh,  Mdngarh, 
Batidgarh,  and  Kumhdri;  Kurmfs  in  Narsinghgarh,  Damoh,  Hattd,  Batiagarh, 
and  Fatehptir ;  Brdhmans  in  Hattd,  Damoh,  and  iNarsinghgarh ;  Gonds  in  Tejgarh 
and  Fatehptir. 

The  district  staff  consists  of  a  Deputy  Commissioner,   an  Assistaat  or 
Ad  '  '  trati  n  Extra- Assistant    Commissioner,     a  Civil    Medical 

Officer,  and  a  District  Superintendent  of  Police  at 
head-quarters,  with  Tahsfld^s  or  Sub-Collectors  exercising  judicial  powers  at 
Damoh  and  Hattd.  The  police  number  410  of  all  ranks ;  they  have  station- 
houses  at  Damoh,  Hattd,  Mariddoh,  Bati^garh,  Pathari^,  Tejgarh,  Jaber£,  and 
Kumh&rf^  besides  eighteen  outposts. 

Revenues.  The  revenue  of  the  district  for  1868-69  was— 

Land  revenue Es.  2,55,547 

Excise „  4,997 

Stamp  duties „  24,575 

Forests  „  8,886 

Assessed  taxes  ,^  8,218 

Educational  cess   .,,  5,110 

Bead  cess  „  5,110 

Postal  cess ...,.  „  1,277 

Total Rs.    3,13,720 
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DAMOH — ^The  southern  revenue  subdivision  or  tahsfl  in  the  district  of 
the  same  name^  having  an  area  of  1^787  square  miles^  with  798  villages^  and  a 
population  of  168,513  according  to  the  census  of  1866.  The  land  revenue  for 
the  year  1869-70  is  Rs.  1,43,301. 

DAMOH — The  head-quarters  of  the  district  of  the  same  name.  Here  reside 
the  Deputy  Commissioner  and  his  staff.  The  town  contains  1,908  houses  and 
a  population  of  8,563  souls.  Near  it  are  some  bluff  hills  which  radiate  the  heat 
in  the  hot  weather,  and  tend  to  increase  the  temperature.  In  spite  of  the  fine 
tank  called  the  Phutera  Tdl,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  good  water.  The 
sandstone  on  which  Damoh  is  built  is  of  so  porous  a  character  that  it  does  not 
easily  retain  water,  and  there  are  but  few  wells.  Most  of  the  old  Hindd  temples 
here  were  destroyed  by  the  Mohammadans,  and  their  materials  were  used 
to  construct  a  fort,  which  in  its  turn  has  been  destroyed,  so  that  few  buildings 
of  interest  remain.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Lodhfs,  Kurmfs,  and  Br&hmans, 
but  there  are  also  some  Mohammadans.  Damoh  is  situated  on  the  highroad 
between  Sdgar  and  Jabalpur,  and  between  Sdgar  and  Allahdbdd  via  Jokdl. 
It  is  45  miles  east  of  S%ar,  55  north-west  of  Jabalpdr,  and  775  miles  from 
Calcutta  via  Allah&bdd, 

DA'NGURLI' — A  small  estate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Waingangd  in  the 
north  of  the  Bhanddra  district,  which  ranks  as  a  zamfnddrf  or  chiefship.  The 
total  area  is  only  1,905  acres,  of  which  two-thirds  are  under  cultivation.  There 
is  only  one  village  on  the  estate.  A  very  large  quantity  of  the  castor-oil  plant 
is  grown  here.     The  chief  is  a  Bdjput. 

D  ANTI  WA'RA' — ^The  chief  village  of  a  subdivision  of  the  same  name  in 
the  Bastar  state.  It  derives  its  importance  from  a  celebrated  temple  to  "  Dantes^ 
'wari^'  or  K^K,  the  household  goddess  of  the  r&jds  of  Bastar  for  many  genera-^ 
tions.  There  i3  nothing  remarkable  about  the  building,  which  is  unpretentious. 
It  is  said  that  Meria  sacrifice  used  to  be  practised  here  in  former  years,  and 
in  fix)nt  of  the  shrine  is  the  stone-pillar  or  block  to  which  the  animals  now 
sacrificed  are  tied  up  before  being  killed.  The  village  is  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Dankanf  and  Sankanf  rivers,  about  sixty  miles  distant  from 
Jagdalptir,  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  from  Sironch^,  on  the  direct  route 
between  these  places  to  the  west  of  the  Be\&  Dfl^s — a  large  and  lofty  range 
of  hiUs.  The  population  amounts  to  about  three  hundred  souls,  and  consists  of 
Gonds,  Bdjputs,  and  other  castes. 

DARSANI' — A  village  in  the  Jabalp&r  district,  two  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  Sihor£,  containing  some  743  inhabitants.  It  is  said  to  stand  on  the 
site  of  a  legendary  town  called  A'ndhemagarf,  so  called  from  the  vices  of  its 
inhabitants. 

DAWA' — ^A  chiefship  in  the  Bhand^ra  district,  about  thirty  miles  north-east 
of  Bhand&a  and  a  little  north  of  the  Great  Eastern  Bead.  It  consists  of  twelve 
villages,  with  an  aggregate  area  of  twenty-six  square  miles,  of  which  4,709  acres 
are  under  tillage.  The  population  amounts  to  4,085  souls.  The  present  holder 
is  a  Halb&  by  caste,  and  the  majority  of  the  population  are  Gonds  and  Halb^s, 
though  there  is  a  strong  colony  of  Koris  at  Kor  Seonf.  There  are  only  two 
large  villages,  in  the  estate,  viz.  Daw£  and  Kor  Seoni,  both  of  which  possess 
indigetions  schools. 
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DENWA' — A  river  in  the  Hoshang^b^d  districtjnmning  almost  in  a  rongli 
Betni-circle  round  the  scarped  cliffs  on  the  eastern  and  northern  fiices  of 
the  Mah&deo  hills.  It  winds  through  a  deep  glen  out  into  a  smaller  valley 
shut  off  from  the  main  Narbadd  valley  by  an  irregular  line  of  low  hills,  and 
entering  the  hills  again  towards  the  west  it  meets  tilie  Taw&  a  few  miles  aboTe 
h&gri. 

m 

DENWA' — ^A  forest  reserve  in  the  Hoshangdbfid  district,  with  an  area  of 
about  one  hundred  square  miles,  extending  close  under  the  Pachmarfs  along  tlie 
valley  of  the  Denw&  river ;  it  is  a  level  tract^  with  a  good  deal  of  fine  large  sil 
wood 

DEO — A  river  in  the  B£^gh£t  district^  which  rises  in  the  Bij&garh  hilla 
and  flows  westwards^  until,  arriving  at  a  gorge  to  the  north  of  B&npdr,  it 
turns  southwards  and  after  reaching  the  plams,  maintains  a  south-westerlj 
course  until  it  empties  itself  into  the  Bigh,  about  ten  miles  to  the  south  of 
Hattd. 

DEOGARH — ^A  village  in  the  Chhindw^rd  district,  situated  in  the  hills, 
about  twenty-four  miles  south-west  of  Chhindwiri.  It  was  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  midland  Gond  kingdom.  The  village  at  present  consists  of  only  fifty  or 
sixty  houses,  but  foundations  can  be  traced,  in  what  is  now  jungle,  for  a 
considerable  distance  round.  These,  with  the  numerous  remains  of  wells, 
tanks,  &c.,  show  that  the  former  city  must  have  extended  over  a  veiy  large 
area.  There  are  also  several  old  temples.  Outside  the  village  the  ruins  of  a 
fine  stone  fort  are  still  standing  on  a  high  peak*  The  whole  of  the  buildings 
are  constructed  of  the  finest  limestone.  The  situation  of  Deogarh  is  extremely 
picturesque. 

DEOGARH — A  state  forest  in  the  west  of  the  Ghhindw£r&  district,  of 
about  ninety  square  miles  in  extent,  and  containing  some  fine  teak  and  other 
timber. 

DEOTiAPA'B — ^A  village  in  the  Seon{  district,  forty  miles  from  8eoni,  on 
the  Ndgpdr  road.  There  are  here  a  travellers'  bungalow,  a  road  bungalow,  a 
police  station,  and  an  encamping-ground.  The  village  is  small,  containing  some 
sixty  houses  only. 

DEOLr — A  town  in  the  Wardhi  district,  eleven  miles  to  the  south-west 
of  Wardh^.  This  has  long  been  a  place  of  importance,  and  is  now  the  second 
largest  cotton-mart  in  the  district.  The  weekly  market  which  lasts  two  days- 
Saturday  and  Sunday — is  also  important;  it  is  well  attended^  and  much  property, 
especially  cattle  and  agricultural  produce,  changes  hands  here,  llie  trade 
returns  for  the  year  from  1st  June  1868  to  Slst  May  1869  show  the  imports 
and  exports  of  Deoli,  thus — 
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Artioles. 


Cotton  ,.t 

Sugar  and  gar 

Salt  

Grain    

Oil-seeds  

Metals 

English  piece-goods 
Timber  and  wood    . 

Dyes 

Country  cloth , 

Ghee  and  oil    

Cocoannta     

Tobacco 

Spices  

Country  stationery  . 

Hides  and  horns 

Miscellaneous 


Imports. 


Total. 


Cattle 


Grand  Total 


Quantity. 

Mds. 

23,317 

5,890 

6,200 

50,639 

14,300 

86 

107 

1,510 

963 

1,303 

668 

127 

2,399 

3,874 

6 

71 

1,915 


113,375 


No. 
6,397 


•  •  • 


Talae. 


Rs. 

5,38,437 

47,721 

26,977 

1,26,203 

53,564 

1,672 

13,722 

4,520 

14,620 

1,23,281 

14,549 

708 

36,363 

44,910 

151 

2,052 

16,243 


10,65,693 


1,43,049 


12,08,742 


Bxpons. 


Quantity. 


Mds. 

22,742 

482 

8,204 

8,240 

3,135 

31 

•  •  •  • 

600 

73 

306 

219 

8 

1,288 

506 

•  •  •  • 


•  •  • 


2,761 


43,495 


No. 
539 


Talae. 


Bs. 

6,04,348 

5,026 

16,418 

27,683 

11,815 

325 


•  . 


1,000 
1,122 
3,790 
5,624 
69 
21,210 
8,029 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

7,011 


6.13,470 


•  »  . 


12,953 


6,26,523 


A  large  and  well  arranged  market-place  has  been  constructed  at  Deoli  from 
municipal  funds,  consisting  of  rows  of  raised  and  masonry-fronted  platforms 
for  the  tents  and  stalls  of  the  traders,  with  metalled  roads  between,  and  ground 
fenced  off  for  the  cattle  trade.  A  special  market-place  has  been  set  aside  for 
the  cotton  merchants,  the  ground  being  here  covered  with  loose  stones  to 
preserve  the  cotton  fi^om  dirt  and  white-ants,  and  two  raised  platforms  being 
provided  in  the  centre  for  the  cotton  to  be  weighed  at.  A  fine  broad  street 
has  been  opened  up  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  a  frontage  wall  with  masonry 
drains  built  down  either  side,  up  to  which  the  principal  resident  merchants 
are  building  their  houses.  There. is  a  good  Anglo-Vernacular  town  school  here, 
and  a  government  garden  has  recently  been  laid  out.  A  sardi  has  been 
provided  for  the  convenience  of  travellers,  with  a  set  of  furnished  rooms  for 
Europeans.  A  dispensary  is  now  being  erected,  and  the  police  have  an  outpost 
here.  The  population  amounts  to  6,383  souls,  about  a  fourth  of  whom  are 
agricnltarists.  R6j&  Jduoj{  Bhonsld,  the  representative  of  the  former  rulers  of 
Ndgpdr,  is  the  proprietor  of  Deolf,  at  a  quit-rent. 

DEORF — ^A  chiefship  attached  to  the  Bd{pdr  district,  consisting  of  fifty 
villages,  only  nine  of  which  are  under  cultivation,  and  they  are  all  poor  and 
unproductive.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  of  the  Jonk  river  between  Kaurid  and 
Son^kh&n.  The  revenue  demand  is  only  ten  rupees.  The  grant  is  of  very 
ancient  origin,  and  the  chief  is  by  caste  a  Binjwdr  (one  of  the  aboriginal  tribes). 
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DEORI' — ^The  chief  town  of  a  tract  of  the  Bame  name  in  the  Sdgar  district, 
is  situated  about  thirty-seven  miles  south  of  Sdgar^  on  the  Narsinghpdr  road,  at 
un  elevation  of  1,700  feet  above  the  sea,  in  latitude  23°  22'  north,  and  longitude 
79^  4'  east.  The  place  is  sometimes  called  Bar&  Deorf  to  distinguish  it  firom 
another  village  of  the  same  name.  The  old  name  was  Bamgarh  Uj^rgarh,  and 
the  present  name  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  a  temple,  which  is  Btill 
largely  resorted  to.  In  a.i>.  1713,  according  to  tradition,  Durga  Singh,  the  son 
of  Himmat  Singh,  the  Gond  ruler  of  Gaurjhdmar,  took  possession  of  the  place. 
He  enlarged  the  fort,  and  built  it  as  it  now  stands,  at  a  cost  of  about  a  Mkh  of 
rupees.  In  a.d.  1741  Deori  was  attacked  by  the  troops  of  the  Peshwi,  who 
took  the  fort  and  put  Durga  Singh  to  flight.  Under  the  Mardth&s  the  popu- 
lation rapidly  increased,  and  the  town  grew  in  importance.  In  a.d.  1767 
Deori  and  the  Panj  Mahal,  or  five  tracts  attached  to  it,  were  bestowed  rent  free 
by  the  Peshwd  on  one  Dhondo  Datt&traya,  a  Mardth^  pandit.  In  a.d.  1813 
Zdlim  Singh,  rdji  of  Garhdkotd,  attacked  one  of  Dhondo  Dattdtraya's  d^cend- 
ants  named  Govind  Bdoj  and  having  defeated  and  killed  him,  plundered  the 
town  and  set  it  on  fire,  and  thus  nearly  destroyed  it ;  30,000  persons  are  said 
to  have  perished  in  the  conflagration.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  made  no 
attempt  to  keep  possession  of  the  place,  and  so  Rdmchandra  Bdo,  the  son  of 
Govind  Rdo,  succeeded  his  father. 

At  the  cession  of  S%ar  to  the  British  Government  by  the  Peshwi  in  1817, 
the  Panj  Mahdl,  with  Deori,  were  included  in  the  territory  ceded,  but  they  were 
made  over  to  Sindid  by  the  treaty  of  1818  for  the  adjustment  of  boundaries* 
and  another  estate  was  assigned  by  Government  to  Bdmchandra  Sdo  (see 
"  Pithorid'').  In  the  year  1825t  Deori  was  again  transferred  to  the  British 
Government  for  management  by  Sindid.  At  that  time  the  country  round  was 
in  a  state  of  great  desolation,  a  number  of  the  villages  were  uninhabited,  and 
the  town  of  Deorf  in  particular  was  entirely  ruined  by  the  ravages,  of  ZSlim 
Singh  (mentioned  above).  The  Panj  Mahdl  were  finally  made  part  of  British 
territory  by  the  treaty  of  1860. J  Deori  was  at  first,  in  1827,  made  the  head- 
t}uarters  of  a  tahsil,  including  the  subdivisions  of  Gaurjhdmar  and  NShannaii. 
It  is  now  part  of  the  Rohli  tahsil. 

Deorf  is  an  essentially  agricultural  place,  and  contains  no  very  large  honses. 
The  population  amounted  at  the  last  census  to  4,237  souls.  The  town  stands  on 
the  southern  bank  of  a  small  river  called  the  Sukhchin,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
highroad  from  Sagar  to  Narsinghpdr.  The  chief  trade  is  in  corn,  which  is 
usually  procurable  here  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  in  other  parts  of  the  district 
A  kind  of  coarse  white  cloth  is  also  largely  manufactured  here  for  export,  and 
a  weekly  market  is  held  on  Saturdays. 

The  fort  is  situated  to  the  west  of  the  town.  It  must  have  been  a  place  of 
considerable  strength,  and  is  even  now  in  tolerable  preservation.  Within  the 
walls  is  included  a  space  of  three  acres  which  was  formerly  for  the  most  part 
covered  with  buildings,  but  is  now  a  complete  waste.  In  1857,  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  the  mutiny,  a  Gond  named  Durjan  Singh,  who  owned  Singhpiir 
and  other  villages  adjoining  Deorf,  took  possession  of  the  fort  with  a  band  of 
insurgents,  and  expelled  the  officers  of  government.  About  a  month  after  this, 
howevj6r,  Safdar  Husen,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Deorf  police,  having  collected 

*  Aitchison's  Trenties,  vol.  iv.  p.  253. 
t  Do.  do.         vol  iv.  p.  262, 

X         Do.  do.         vol.  iv,  p.  272. 
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a  nnmber  of  men  from  the  neighbouring  estate  of  Pitihrd,  attacked  the  fort  and 
captured  a  number  of  rebels,  putting  the  remainder,  with  Durjan  Singh,  to  flight. 
A  dispensary  was  established  in  1862  in  a  small  native  building  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river.  There  are  here  also  a  police  station,  a  district  post-office,  a 
customs  post,  and  three  schools — ^two  for  boys,  and  one  for  girls.   • 

DEWATiA'— A  village  in  the  Chfindd  district,  six  miles  west  of  Bhdndak. 
It  is  a  place  of  some  interest  on  account  of  its  architectural  remains,  for  an 
account  of  which  see  "  Bhindak.'* 

DEWALGA'ON — ^A  village  in  the  Ch^ndd  district,  ten  miles  south-west 
of  Wairdgarh,  known  by  a  remarkable  hill  in  the  vinicity,  from  which  excellent 
iron-ore  is  quarried. 

DEWALWAHA  — A  small  viUage  in  the  Wardhfi  district  on  the  bonk  of 
the  river  Wardhd,  six  miles  west  of  A'rvi.  It  is  noted  for  the  large  fair  held 
annually  during  November  in  the  bed  of  the  river  close  by.  This  fair,  like 
most  others  in  India,  is  of  a  semi-religious  n&ture:  pilgrims  congregate  to 
worship  there,  and  advantage  is  at  the  same  time  taken  of  the  gathering  to  buy 
and  sell.  It  is  said  that  immediately  opposite  Dewalwdrd  stood  Kundinapdr, 
described  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  sacred  book  "  Bhdgvaf  as  e : tending 
from  the  bank  of  the  river  Vidarbha  (modern  Wardhi)  to  Amrdotf,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  legend  was  the  capital  of  Bhfmak,  king  of  the  Vidarbha  country, 
whose  daughter  married  the  god  Krishna.  Tie  present  religious  gathering  is 
rather  more  than  a  century  old;  and  the  great  object  of  attraction  is  a 
fine  temple  of  the  goddess  Rukmi.  The  fair  lasts  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
days,  and  is  attended  by  pUgrims  and  merchants  from  Ndgpdr,  Puna,  Ndsik, 
Jabdpdr,  &c.  The  value  of  business  done  is  estimated  at  Bs.  1,00,000  or 
Es.  1,25,000. 

DHATtf — ^A  stream  which  rises  in  the  Dh&mkund  (or  pool  of  the  Dh^m) 
in  the  north  of  the  Wardhi  district,  and  passing  the  towns  of  A'nji  and  Paundr 
finally  falls  into  the  Wand  near  Mdndgdon. 

DHAMDA' — A  town  in  the  Bdfpdr  district^  situated  about  twenty-four 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  Rdfpdr.  It  contains  600  houses,  with  some  2,500 
inhabitants.  Around  are  fine  groves  of  trees,  and  the  remains  of  some  tanks  of 
considerable  size,  and  of  an  old  fort,  at  one  time  the  head- quarters  of  a  Gond 
chief,  who  was  subordinate  to  the  kings  of  Ratanpdr.  On  the  conquest  of 
Chliattfsgarh  by  the  Mardthds,  the  Chief  of  Dhamdd  was  for  some  treachery 
seized  by  the  officers  of  the  Rdjd  of  Ndgpdr  and  blown  away  from  a  gun.  The 
fort  has  two  very  fine  gateways  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  Dhamdd  has  a 
town  school,  a  district  post-office,  and  a  police  station-house.  Among  the 
inhabitants  are  a  great  number  of  brass-workers,  who  manufacture  the  heavy 
brass  anklets  worn  by  the  females  of  the  country. 

DHA.'MONT — ^A  village  in  the  Sdgar  district,  situated  about  twenty-nine 
miles  north  of  Sdgar,  in  latitude  24°  ir  32"  and  longitude  78°  48'  34".  It  was 
founded  about  four  hundred  years  ago  by  one  Sdrat  Sd,  a  scion  of  the  great  Gond 
dynasty  of  Mandla.  The  Gonds  were  then  rulers  of  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the 
country.  About  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  Rdjd  Barsingh  Deva,  the  Bun- 
deld  chief  of  the  neighbouring  state  of  Orchhd,  attacked  and  defeated  Sdrat  Sd, 
and  took  possession  of  the  fort  and  country.  He  completely  rebuilt  the  fort  and 
town  on  an  enormous  scale,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  a  large  tract  containing 
2,558  villages,  and  including   the   greater  part   of  the  present    districts   of 
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Sagar  and  Damoli.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Pahdr  Singh,  whose  rule 
continued  till  the  year  a.d.  1619,  when  the  country  became  an  integral  portiou 
of  the  Delhi  empire.  The  Mohammadans  retained  it  for  about  eighty  years, 
during  which  time  it  was  ruled  by  five  successive  governors  appointed  from  Delhi. 
The  last  of  these — one  Nawdb  Ghairat  Khdn — was,  in  about  the  year  1700,  at 
the  time  of  the  decline  of  the  Moghal  empire,  attacked  and  defeated  by  the 
celebrated  Bundeld  chief,  Rdj^  Chhatrasdl  of  Pannd.  He  at  first  assigned  the 
subdivision  of  Behera  for  the  maintenance  of  Ghairat  Kh6n,  but  after  a  short 
time  resumed  it.  Chhatrasdl  died  about  the  year  a.d.  1 735^  and  the  State  of 
Dhdmonl  remained  under  his  descendants  till  the  year  1802,  when  Umrfio  Singh, 
rdjd  of  Pdtan,  a  small  place  near  Dhdmonl,  obtained  possession  of  the  fort  and 
country  by  treachery.  After  ruling  there  some  five  months  he  was  himself 
attacked  and  defeated  by  the  army  of  the  Edja  of  Nagpdr,  who  annexed  the 
country.  In  a.d.  1818,  soon  after  the  defeat  and  flight  of  Apd  Sdhib,  rdjd  of 
Ndgpdr,  the  fort  was  invested  by  a  British  force  under  General  Marshall,  who, 
having  ineffectually  offered  the  garrison  Rs.  10,000  in  payment  of  arrears  of 
pay,  on  condition  of  immediate  evacuation,  opened  batteries  against  the  pkce 
with  such  effect  that  in  six  hours  it  was  yielded  unconditionally.  Dhdmonf  thus 
came  under  British  rule,  but  the  tract  then  had  been  reduced  from  its  former 
dimensions  to  thirty-three  villages  only. 

The  present  condition  of  the  place  is  desolate  and  miserable  in  the  extreme, 
the  whole  population  being  little  more  than  one  hundred  souls.  The  ruins  of 
mosques,  tombs,  and  buildings  that  may  be  seen  for  nearly  a  mile  round  the  fort 
and  lake  show  what  a  largo  and  important  town  it  must  have  been,  especially 
during  the  Mohammadan  rule.  The  town  is  situated  to  the  west  of  the 
fort,  and  the  lake,  which  is  of  considerable  size,  to  the  south-west  of  the  town. 
The  supply  of  water  is  very  good,  and  the  soil  near  the  village  is  remarkably 
fertile,  as  is  shown  by  the  luxuriant  and  varied  vegetation.  Inside  and  close 
to  the  fort  are  large  groves  of  custard-apple  trees. 

The  fort  stands  on  an  eminence  at  a  short  distance  from  the  summit  of  the 
ghdts  leading  to  Bundelkhand,  and  commands  the  valley  of  the  river  Dhasdn. 
It  is  of  a  triangular  ground-plan,  and  encloses  a  space  of  fifty-two  acres, 
The  ramparts  ai'e  in  general  fifty  feet  high,  and  in  most  parts  fifteen  feet  thick, 
with  enormous  round  towers.  There  are  besides  interior  works  strengthening 
the  defences  of  the  eastern  quarter,  where  the  magazine  and  officers'  quarters 
were  probably  situated. 

DHAMTARI' — The  southern  revenue  subdivision  or  tahsll  in  the  Rdipdr 
district,  having  an  area  of  2,089  square  miles,  with  1,140  villages,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  228,575  according  to  the  census  of  1866.  The  land  revenue  of  the 
tahsfl  for  the  year  1869-70  is  Rs.  1,22,169-4-0. 

DHAMTARI' — ITie  largest  and  most  important  town  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Rdfpdr  district.  It  is  situated  thirty-six  miles  to  the  south  of 
Rdipdr,  and  is  the  head-quarters  of  a  tahsfl  (sub-coUectorate).  It  contains 
1,500  houses  and  4,632  inhabitants.  It  is  not  a  place  of  any  great  antiquity,  nor 
is  there  anything  remarkable  connected  with  it.  The  main  road  from  the  north 
to  the  territories  of  Bastar  and  Kdnker  passes  through  the  town.  The  country 
around  is  level,  and  the  soil  of  great  fertility.  The  crops  of  wheat,  rice,  cotton, 
oil-seeds,  and  sugarcane  are  not  surpassed  in  any  other  part  of  Chhattfsgarh. 
Hero  are  a  town  school,  a  girls^  school,  a  dispensary,  a  post-office,  and  a  police 
station-house.  There  are  also  several  lac  agencies,  which  purchase  the  raw 
material   as   brought  in  by  the  collectors  from  the  jungles^  and  export  from 
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2,000  to  2,400  bullock-loads  yearly.  The  lac  is  bought  on  the  stick  called  kdi-i, 
and  is  cleaned  at  the  agents'  godowns  by  women.  The  loss  in  weight  may  on 
the  average  be  put  down  as  four  to  five  maunds  in  the  bojha  of  twelve  maunds. 
Thus  cleaned  it  is  styled  dal;  it  is  then  bruised  small,  and  having  been  securely 
packed  for  export  in  gunny  bags,  is  removed  on  the  backs  of  bullocks. 
Banjdrfc  reckon  the  bojha  of  lac  at  eight  maunds,  or  128  seers,  and  for  each  such 
bojha  receive  fromRs.  5-12-0  to  Es.  6-4-0  for  transport  to  Mirzdpdr,  or  Rs,  4  to 
Jabalpdr. 

DHANOBA' — A  zamfnddrf  in  the  Cbdndd  district,  situated  twenty-three 
miles  east-south-east  of  Wairdgarh,  and  containing  twenty  villages. 

DFTANORr — A  village  in  the  A  rvi  tahsU  of  the  Wardhd  district,  situated 
about  twenty-six  miles  north-west  of  Wardhd.  It  contains  1,100  inhabitants, 
principally  cultivators,  with  some  dyers  and  weavers.  Only  separated  from 
bhanori  by  a  small  stream  (which  dries  up  in  the  hot  season)  is  the  village  of 
Bahddurpdr.  The  two  are  so  close  together  that  their  names  are  often  joined. 
Dhanori  contains  a  village  school  and  a  police  outpost.  A  small  market  is  held 
here  every  Friday. 

DHATEWA'RA' — A  small  town  in  the  Ndgpdr  district,  bisected  by  the 
Chandrabhdgd,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  plain  of  great  fertility.  It  is  twenty  miles 
north-west  of  Ndgpdr,  and  equidistant  between  Kalmeswar  and  Sdoner.  The 
population  amounts  to  4,566,  of  whom  a  great  proportion  are  Koshtls,  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton -cloth.  Tte  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  was 
established  here  earlier  than  in  almost  any  other  town  in  the  district,  so  that  the 
skilled  workmen  of  the  place  have  been  in  much  demand  elsewhere.  The  fort, 
which  stands  in  a  commanding  position  overlooking  the  town  and  the  river, 
was  built  for  protection  against  the  Pindhdrls  about  sixty  years  ago.  The  town 
is  well-drained^  clean,  and  healthy. 

DHASA'N — This  river  rises  in  Bhopdl,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Slrmad, 
at  an  elevation  of  some  2,000  feet.  After  a  course  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  it 
enters  the  Sdgar  district,  through  which,  after  flowing  about  sixty  miles,  it  runs 
along  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Lalatpur  district  of  the  North- West  Pro- 
vinces, and  finally  falls  into  the  Betwd.  Its  total  length  may  be  about  220  miles. 
On  the  road  between  Sdgar  and  Rdhatgarh  it  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge. 

DHUIIA' — A  village  in  the  Seoni  district,  situated  thirteen  miles  to  the 
north  of  Lakhnddon,  and  thirty -four  miles  from  Jabalpdr  on  the  Northern  Road 
at  an  elevation  of  1,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  are  here  a  school, 
encamping-ground,  police  station,  a  travellers^  bungalow  and  road  bungalow. 
The  population  exceeds  1,000  souls. 

DIN  A' — A  river  in  the  Chdndd  district,  which  rises  in  the  north  of  the 
Ahiri  zaminddri,  and  after  a  southerly  course  of  twenty-five  miles  falls  into  the 
Pranhitd  a  little  below  Borl. 

DOMA' — A  flourishing  village  in  the  Chdndd  district,  situated  under  a 
western  bluff  of  the  Perzdgarh  range,  fourteen  miles  north-east  of  Chimdr. 
It  is  held  in  mokhdsa  tenure  by  a  Mardthd  sarddr,  whose  ancestor  was  present 
with  Raghoji  I.  at  the  conquest  of  Chdndd.  About  a  mile  east  of  Domd  is  the 
Mugdai  spring. 

DONG ARG  AON — A  prosperous  village  in  the  Chdndd  district,  twenty-six 
miles  south-west  of  Brahmapuri,  possessing  a  very  fine  irrigation-reservoir. 

DONGARGARH — A  small  village,  situated  in  the  south-east  of  the 
Khairdgarh  zamlnddrf,  attached  to  the  Rdipdr  district.     It  was  once  a  town  of 
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importance,  and  a  large  weekly  market  is  still  held  here.  The  place  is  now 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  ruins  of  the  fort,  which  must  have  been  a  place  of 
considerable  strength.  Its  remains  are  still  visible  along  the  north-east  base 
of  a  detached  oblong  rocky  hill,  about  four  miles  in  circuit,  near  the  village.  The 
spurs  of  the  hill,  which  is  very  steep,  and  covered  with  large  boulders,  were 
connected  by  walls  of  rude  and  massive  masonry,  inside  of  which  tanks  were 
dug;  and  there  are  traces  of  a  deep  fosse  beyond  the  walls.  There  are  no 
remains  of  buildings  on  the  hill,  nor  can  any  vestiges  of  military  works  on  any 
of  its  other  faces  be  traced.  Ind^d  no  other  defences  were  necessary,  as  the 
hill  is  in  most  parts  all  but  inaccessible.  It  must,  however,  if  held  for  any  time 
have  required  a  very  large  garrison :  and  it  is  hard  to  see,  in  the  absence  of  any 
building  for  storing  grain,  how  the  necessary  garrison  could  have  been  fed 
during  a  long  siege. 

DONGARTAX— A  village  in  the  Seoul  district  at  the  foot  of  the  ghdts, 
celebrated  for  its  breed  of  cattle,  and  inhabited  by  GauKs.  It  is  situated  on 
the  old  road  between  Seoni  and  Ndgpdr,  and  is  not  far  from  Deolapdr^  through 
which  the  new  road  runs.  There  are  here  a  very  fine  tank  and  the  ruins  of 
an  old  fort,  both  of  which  are  attributed  to  T&j  Khdn,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Dfw^ns  of  Seonf. 

DRXJ'G — The  western  revenue  subdivision  or  tahsfl  in  the  R&fpdr  district, 
having  an  area  of  977  square  miles,  with  516  villages,  and  a  population  of 
168,403  according  to  the  census  of  1866.  The  land  revenue  of  the  tahsfl  for 
the  year  1869-70  is  Rs.  1,38,131. 

DRU'G — ^A  town  in  the  RfiiptJr  district,  situated  on  the  Great  Eastern  Road, 
twenty-four  miles  to  the  west  of  Rfifpdr;  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  tahsfl 
(sub-coUectorate)  of  the  same  name.  The  fort,  now  in  a  dismantled  condition, 
is  known  to  be  of  great  antiquity.  The  Mar&th^s  made  it  their  base  of  opera- 
tions in  A.D.  1740-41,  when  they  overran  the  Chhattlsgarh  country.  Besides 
occupying  the  fort,  they  formed  an  intrenched  camp  on  the  high  ground  on 
which  the  town  stands,  and  from  which  a  clear  view  of  the  surrounding  country 
is  obtainable,  thus  rendering  a  surprise  next  to  impossible.  DrtJg  now  con- 
tains about  500  houses  and  2,200  inhabitants.  The  cloths  manufactured  here 
are  celebrated  throughout  the  district  for  their  excellence.  The  public  institn- 
tions  are  a  tahsili,  a  police  station-house,  a  girls'  school,  a  town  school,  a  post- 
office,  a  travellers'  resthouse,  and  a  dispensary. 

DUDHI' — ^A  river  rising  in  the  Chhindwird  district  and  flowing  into  the 
Narbadd  after  a  course  of  some  fifty  miles.  For  the  greater  part  of  its  course  it 
divides  the  Hoshangdbdd  and  Narsinghpdr  districts.  It  is  crossed  by  a  railway 
bridge  near  the  village  of  Junhetd  in  the  Hoshangdbdd  district. 

DUDHMATJA^ — ^A  small  zaminddri  or  chiefship  in  the  Ch&nd£  district, 
situated  seventeen  miles  south-east  of  Wairdgarh.    It  contains  thirteen  villages. 

DXJMAGUDEM — ^The  head-quarters  of  the  Upper  Goddvarf  navigation 
works,  distant  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  Sironchd  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  Ellor.  A  magistrate  resides  here  permanently, 
and  the  place  has  a  post-office,  telegraph  office,  and  police  station-house.  There 
is  regular  communication  with  R^j&mandri  and  the  coast  by  river  for  six  months, 
and  more  or  less  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  by  tramway  for  twenty  miles  to 
GoUagudem,  and  thence  by  steamer  or  boat.  The  Church  Mission  Society  have 
a  branch  establishment  here,  besides  several  schools  in  the  village  and  in  its 
vicinity. 
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EK A'LA' — A  pleasantly  situated  and  thriving  village  in  the  Chdndd  district, 
twenty  miles  south  of  Brahmapurf,  possessing  a  very  fine  irrigation-reservoir. 

ERAN — The  chief  village  of  a  tract  of  the  same  name  in  the  SSgar  district, 
jvbout  forty-eight  miles  west  of  Sugar.  It  contains  107  houses,  with  446  inhabi- 
tants. The  following  account  of  the  antiquities  for  which  it  is  famous  was 
contributed  by  General  Cunningham  to  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Jiengal  *  in  August  1847  :— 

"  Ehrin,  in  the  Sdgar  territory,  is  now  a  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Beena  near  its  junction  with  the  Betwah,  about  twenty-five  miles  N.B.  from 
Serong ;  but  it  appears  once  to  have  been  a  town  of  some  local  repute.  Small 
copper  coins  can  still  be  found  after  each  successive  annual  denudation  of 
the  mounds  which  mark  its  site;  and  several  adjoining  monuments  of  stono 
— ^remains  perhaps  of  an  extensive  integral  series — ^make  the  place  well 
known  for  many  miles  around.  Some  of  the  coins  accompany  this  letter, 
but  nothing  perhaps  can  be  made  of  them.f 

"  The  most  remarkable  of  the  monumental  remains  is  Vishnu,  manifest 
as  the  Boar.  The  animal  stands  about  ten  feet  high,  with  his  snout  in 
the  air,  and  it  is  in  length  perhaps  twelve  feet.  The  body  is  carved  all  over 
with  successive  rows  of  small  figures,  having  the  short  tunic  and  high  cap  or 
head-dress  remarked  at  Oodehghir  and  Satcheh.  A  band,  ornamented 
with  human  figures  seated,  encircles  the  neck  of  the  animal.  The  tongue 
projects,  and  supports  a  human  figure  erect  on  its  tip.  A  young  female, 
here  as  at  Oodehghir,  hangs  by  the  arm  by  the  right  tusk,  while  the  breast 
is  occupied  with  an  inscription,  of  which  a  copy  has  been  made  as  accurately 
as  its  mutilated  state  and  the  shortness  would  allow4 

''  The  Boar  itself  is  ill-shaped,  but  the  human  figures  show  more  skill 
in  design. 

''  To  one  side  of  this  '  Owtar*  stands  a  four-armed  divinity,  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  high.  His  habiliments  are  Indian ;  that  is,  his  loins  are  girt. 
He  has  a  high  cap  or  head-dress,  while  round  his  neck  and  reaching  to  his 
feet  there  is  a  thick  ornamental  cord  resembling  a  modem  '  boa,'  with  ita 
ends  joined.  The  vestibule  of  a  small  cupola  which  once  probably  covered 
this  statue  is  still  standing.  On  these  entrance  columns  are  seen  figures  who 
wear  the  Juneeao  or  thread  of  the  noble  Indian  races,  in  addition  to  the 
ornamental  cord  above  described.  Other  devices  consist  of  twisted  snakes, 
suspended  bells,  of  figures  of  elephants,  fishes,  frogs ;  of  women  naked, 
recumbent,  and  giving  suck  to  children ;  and  of  seated  Buddhas.  There 
are  also  many  faces  of  Satyrs  filling  bosses  or  compartments. 

''Behind  a  small  pillared  temple  there  still  stands  a  figure  with  the 
face  perhaps  of  a  Uon,  but  with  a  human  body  and  with  human  limbs. 

"The  above  three  figures  form  one  row  or  series,  with,  however, 
other  undescribed  remains  between  them  or  beyond  them.  In  front  of 
them  there  are  three  figures  of  couching  lions,  and  in  front  of  these  again 

*  No.  clxxxi.  pp.  760,  761. 

t  "  Small,  square,  and  much  worn  copper  coins,  with  the  bodhi  tree,  swastica,  and  other 
Buddhist  emblems."— [Eds  .] 

X  *'  This  inscription  has  been  published,  with  a  translation,  in  vol.  vix.  p.  632  of  the  Journal." 

—[Eds.] 
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are  two  columns,  or  rather  one  pillar  and  a  fragment^  and  a  small  temple, 
half  buried  in  the  soil.  The  column  has  a  broad  base ;  for  about  fifteen 
feet  the  shaft  is  square,  and  for  about  ten  feet  more  it  is  round.  The  bell 
capital,  described  at  Satcheh*  occupies  perhaps  two  feet ;  a  second  capital,  so 
to  speak,  adds  three  feet  more  to  the  height,  and  forms  a  pedestal  for  a  small 
double«fronted  four-armed  statue.  On  this  column  there  is  likewise  an 
inscription,  which  has  been  copied  as  well  as  time  and  decay  would  allow. 

*^  Among  the  many  figures  carved  on  fallen  pillars,  the  use  of  the 
Juneeao  may  be  observed ;  and  the  whole  of  the  remains  ai*e  attributed  to 
one  Raja  Behrat.'' 

It  may  be  added  that  these  remains  are  principally  interesting  on  account 
of  the  inscription  on  the  column,  from  which  the  date  of  Buddhagupta,  of  the 
great  Gupta  line  of  Magadha,  is  established. 

F 

FATEHPU'R — A  large  village  in  the  Hoshang&bad  district,  situated  on 
the  outer  slope  of  the  low  limestone  hills  which  shut  in  the  Denwd  valley  just 
below  the  Mah^deo  mountain.  The  road  from  Bdnkherf  up  to  Pachmari  passes 
through  this  place,  which  was  formerly  of  some  importance  as  being  the  resi- 
dence of  an  old  family  of  Gond  raj&s,  who  held  a  kind  of  semi-independent 
dominion  over  the  surrounding  country  from  the  days  of  the  Mandla  dynasty 
down  to  our  own  times.  The  present  representatives  of  the  line  hold  large  pro- 
prietary estates  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  still  live  at  Fatehpdr.  Tatia  Topia 
passed  this  way  to  the  Sdtpurds  in  1858. 

FINGBSWAR — A  chiefship  attached  to  the  Rdipdr  district,  and  situated 
thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  Raipdr.  It  is  said  to  have  been  granted  in  a.d.  1579 
to  an  ancestor  of  the  present  family.  It  consists  of  eighty  villages,  and  contains 
some  valuable  forests.     The  chief  is  by  caste  a  Rij-Gond. 

G 

GA'DARWA'RA' — The  Western  revenue  subdivision  or  tahsfl  of  the 
Narsinghpdr  district,  having  an  area  of  654  square  miles,  with  361  villages,  and 
a  population  of  147,280  souls  according  to  the  c  ensus  of  1866.  The  land 
revenue  of  the  talisil  for  the  year  1869-70  is  Rs.  1,70,884.  Gddarwdrd  is  the 
most  flourishing  portion  of  the  Narsinghpdr  district. 

G AT)ARWA'RA' — A  flourishing  commercial  town  in  the  Narsinghpdr  dis- 
trict, situated  on  an  undulating  piece  of  land  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Shakar, 
with  two  main  streets,  which,  though  narrow,  are  well-kept.  The  supply 
of  water  is  abundant,  there  being  besides  the  river  Shakar,  which  has  a 
perennial  stream,  seven  masonry  and  twenty-eight  unlined  wells.  The  popula- 
tion consists  of  5,523  souls,  the  majority  of  whom  are  tradesmen  and  artisans. 
The  preponderating  castes  are  Brihmans,  Rdjputs,  and  Kurmfs.  Gddarw^ni  is 
the  centre  of  a  brisk  and  extensive  trade  in  cotton,  salt,  and  grain.  Khirwa 
cloth  and  "  chhdntf"  are  manufactured  here.  Some  of  the  bankers  are  known  to 
be  men  of  means,  and  among  these  may  be  mentioned  Seo  Baksh  and  Mohanlal 
S^th,  who  have  shown  their  public  spirit  by  building  a  large  resthouse,  at 
a  cost  of  Rs.  5,825.  The  public  offices  of  the  fiscal  and  judicial  officers  and 
of  the  police  inspector  are  in  the  small  fortress  on  the  banks  of  the  Shakar,  tho 
outer  walls  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  family  of  Gond-R4jputs 
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for  their  own  protection  in  the  early  part  of  the  Marathd  rule.  Government 
offices  were  built  within  the  quadrano^le  by  Lachhman  Sahi  on  his  appoiiftraent 
by  Nawab  Sadik  Ali  Kh^n,  the  governor  of  the  province,  as  kamdvisdar  of  tho 
district,  in  Samvat  1863  (a.d.  1806).  Thenceforward  the  town  rose  in  impor- 
tance, and  the  population  and  trade  increased.  Its  position  is  commercially  a 
good  one,  being  situated  on  the  bifurcation  of  the  roads  to  Jabalpur  and  Sdgar, 
There  is  a  boys'  school  here  of  the  town  school  grade,  with  an  English  class. 
Two  markets  are  held  weekly — one  on  Monday  and  the  other  on  Friday.  The 
station  of  Narsinghpdr  is  distant  twenty-eight  miles  by  the  main  road. 

GADHAIRI' — 'An  affluent  of  the  Sundr  in  the  Sdgar  district.  On  the 
ground  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gadhairl  and  Sundr  stands  the  town  of 
Garhdkotd. 

GAISA'BA'D — A  village  in  the  Damoh  district,  on  the  road  from  Hattd  to 
Nagod,  sixteen  miles  frotn  the  former  place,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bairrad. 
It  now  contains  only  287  houses,  with  a  population  of  874  soul^,  but  was  an 
important  place  under  the  Bundeids.  An  annual  fair  is  still  held  here,  and  there 
are  a  police  outpost  and  a  government  school. 

GANDAI — A  chiefship  attached  to  thfi  Edfpdr  district,  lying  at  the  foot  of 
the  Sdlctekri  hills,  about  fifty-six  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Edfpur.  It  was 
once  much  larger,  but  in  a.d.  1828,  by  the  sanction  of  the  Rajd  of  Nagpiir,  tho 
estate  was  divided  into  three  parts,  and  given  to  the  three  sons  of  the  former 
holder.  This  portion  now  consists  of  eighty-five  villages  only.  The  chief  is  by 
caste  a  Gond. 

GANESGANJ — A  small  village  in  the  Seonf  district,  with  an  encamping- 
ground,  situated  on  the  Northern  Road,  32  J  miles  to  the  north  of  Seon(.  There 
is  here  a  bridge  of  five  arches  over  the  Bijnd. 

G ANJA'L — A  stream  in  the  Hoshangdbad  district,  which  rises  in  the  Sdtpurd 
hills,  and  after  traversing  the  plain  between  Seonf  and  Hardd  falls  into  the 
Moran,  and  so  joins  the  Narbadd.  During  the  rainy  season  it  is  a  mountain - 
torrent,  impassable  when  the  floods  are  out,  but  for  the  rest  of  the  year  it  is  a 
clear  shallow  stream,  flowing  over  a  deep  gravelly  bed. 

GARHA' — In  the  Jabalpdr  district,  once  the  capital  of  the  Gond  dynasty  of 
Garhd  Mandla,  whose  ancient  keep,  known  as  the  Madan  Mahal,  still  crowns  the 
low  granite  range,  along  the  foot  of  which  the  town  is  built.  These  hills  form  a 
detached  group  of  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  the  town  extends  itself  for  about 
the  same  distance.  Tradition  gives  Garhd  a  great  antiquity,  and  it  probably 
existed  before  the  Christian  era.  Its  decline  in  importance  dates  from  the 
removal  of  the  Gond  dynasty  to  Singaurgarh,  and  subsequently  to  Mandla.  The 
Mahal  was  built  about  a.d.  1100  by  Madan  Singh,  and  is  now  a  ruin.  Under 
it,  to  the  west,  is  the  beautiful  Gangd  Sdgar  tank,  and  near  it  is  the  large  sheet 
of  water  called  the  Bdi  Sdgar.  The  trade  of  Garhd  is  insignificant,  though  the 
place  consists  of  1,045  houses,  and  has  4,126  inhabitants.  There  is  an  excellent 
government  school  here,  numbering  about  100  scholars ;  and  there  was  formerly 
a  mint  in  which  an  inferior  rupee  called  the  Bdld  Shdhf  was  coined,  which  was 
current  throughout  Bundclkhand.  The  mint  was  in  full  operation  when  Mr. 
Daniel  Leckie  passed  through  the  place  in  1790.  Gtirhd  is  90  miles  S.E.  from 
Sdgar,  200  S.W.  from  Allahdbdd,  303  S.  from  A  gra,  and  273  W.  from  Mhow. 

GARHA'KOTA' — The  chief  town  of  a  tract  of  the  same  name  in  the  Sdgar 
district,  situated  in  an  angle  formed  by  tho  rivers  Sundr  and  Gadhairf,  about 
twenty-seven  miles  east  of  Sdgar,  and  two  hundred  and  six  miles  south-west  of 
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Allahdbdd,  in  north  latitude  23°  47',  and  east  longitude  79°   12',     It  contains 
2^553  houses  and  10^330  inhabitants^  and  has  an  elevation  of  about  1,435  feet 
above  the  sea.     The  place  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Gonds  about 
four  hundred  years  ago,  the  whole  of  the  adjacent  country  being  also  probably  at 
the  time  under  their  rule.     They  remained  in  possession  till  about  a.d.  1 629,  when 
a  Bdjput  T&ji  named  Chandra  S&  came  do¥m  from  Bundelkhand  and  expelled 
them.     He  built  the  fort,  which  is  now  standing,  between  two  small  streams — 
the  Gadhairi  and  SuniSr.     His  descendants  retained  the  place  till  a.d.  1703  when 
Hirde  S&,  son  of  the  famous  Bundold  chief  Chhatra  Sdl,  rdjd  of  Pannd,  invaded 
the  country  and  took  the  fort,  giving  the  Rdjput  chief  in  lieu  the  single  village  of 
Naiguwin  in  Rehll,  which  is  still  held  on  a  quit-rent  by  one  of  his  descendants 
named  Guldb  Singh.    Soon  after  this  Hirde  S6  built  another  town  east  of  the  fort 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  called  it  after  his  own  name — Hirde  Nagar. 
He  also  improved  and  enlarged  the  fort  and  town.     He  died  in  a.d.  1739,  and 
for  three  generations  after  him  the  territory  remained  undisturbed.     But  in  the 
year  a.d.  1744,  during  the  reign  of  Subha  Singh,  a  younger  brother  named  Prithvf 
Singh,  who  had  failed  in  obtaining  what  he  considered  a  proper  share  of  the 
inheritance,  invited  the  Peshwi  to  his  assistance,  promising  that,  if  the  territory 
should  be  recovered  for  him,  a  fourth  of  its  revenues  should  be  paid  regularly 
to  that  power.     This  being  agreed  on,  troops  were  despatched,  by  whom  Subha 
Singh  was  defeated,  and  Prithvf  Singh  set   up  as  ruler  of  the  town  and  tract 
of  Garhikoti  with  other  subdivisions  adjoining.     In  a.d.  1810,  when  Mardaa 
Singh,  a  descendant  of  Prithvi  Singh,  was  in  possession,  the  R4jd  of  Ndgj)i1r 
invested  the  fort.     After  some  fighting  Mardan  Singh  was  killed,  on  which  his 
son  Arjun  Singh  begged  assistance  from  Sindii,  promising  that  if  effectaal 
relief  was  aflfbrded,  one-half  of  the  territory  should  be  ceded  to  him.     Sindia 
acceded  to  these  terms,  and  despatched  an  army  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Jean  Baptiste.     The  latter  defeated  and  put  to  flight  the  N&gpdr  troops,  and 
according  to  the  stipulation  retamed  possession  of  Mdlthon  and  Garhikoti, 
leaving  to  Arjun  Singh  the  country  of  Shfligarh  with  other  territory.     Baptiste 
remained  at  Garhdkotd  for  some  time  as  governor  of  the  fort.     Some  eight  years 
after  this,  in  a.d.  1819,  Arjun  Singh  managed  by  treachery  again  to  seize  the 
fort.     After  he  had  been  there,  however,  for  about  six  months  he  was  ejected  by 
General  Watson  with  a  British  force.     The  place  was  taken  possession  of  on 
behalf  of  Sindifi,  but  the  management  of  the  country  was  carried  on  by  the 
British,  the  revenues  being  annually  accounted  for  to  the  Gwalior  darb&r,  till 
a.d.  1861,  when  an  exchange  of  territories  was  effected,  and  Sindid's  nominal 
possession  was  terminated. 

Garh&kot£  is  now  one  of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  Sdgar 
district.  It  consists  in  fact  of  two  towns,  viz.  Garh&kotd  and  Hirdenagar, 
the  former  situated  on  the  west,  and  the  latter  on  the  east,  bank  of  the 
river  Sunir.  It  is  in  Hirdenagar  that  all  the  trade  of  the  place,  which  is 
considerable,  is  carried  on ;  but  Garhdkoti  has  always  been  the  name  of  the 
combined  towns.  The  chief  articles  of  manufacture  are  red  cloths  called 
*'  fidhf  *  and  ''  pathf,''  worn  chiefly  by  women.  Gur,  or  coarse  sugar,  is  also 
largely  produced  and  exported.  Grain,  especially  rice  and  wheat,  is  also  sent 
both  north  and  south.  A  market  is  held  here  every  Friday,  and  is  well  attended. 
The  chief  articles  of  sale  are  cattle,  grain,  and  cloths,  Native  and  English. 
A  large  fair  is  also  held  here  yearly,  generally  lasting  for  six  weeks,  commencinfT 
from  the  18th  of  January.  It  is  essentially  a  cattle  fair,  and  is  usually  attended 
by  about  30,000  people,  who  bring  their  cattle  from  Gwalior,  Bhopal,  Bundel- 
khand, Nagpilr,  and  most  districts  of  the  Central  Provinces.     Besides  cattle, 
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frait  and  eatables  of  erery  description,  copper  and  brass-wares,  and  cloth  of  all 

kinds,  are  exposed  for  sale.    According  to  an  ancient  custom  a  small  fee  is 

levied  for  the  registration  of  sales  of  cattle  at  this  fair.    The  total  fees  some- 
times amount  to  as  much  as  Bs.  5,000  per  annum* 

The  accompanying  table  exhibits  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  the  town  of 
Garhdkoti  for  the  year  1868-69  :— 


Articles. 


Cotton  

Sugar  and  gur     

Salt   

Wheat  

Rice 

Other  edible  grains...... 

Oil-seeds  of  all  descriptions 

Metals  and  hardware 

English  piece-goods    

Country  cloth 

Lac    

Tobacco    

Spices 

Country  stationery 

Silk  and  silk  cocoons 

Dyes 

Hides  and  horns 

Opium  

Wool 

Timber  and  wood   

Ghee  and  oil    

CoGoanuts 

Miscellaneous  i 


Total. 


Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 


Total, 
Grand  Total. 


Imports. 


Quantity. 


Mds. 

88 

1,375 

421 

3,713 

2,261 

4,768 

986 

226 

209 

143 

1 

327 


125 


102 
22 


8 

183 

461 

215 

4,617 


20,246 


No. 

35 
1,233 
2,220 


3,488 


Value. 


Bs. 

1,810 

10,500 

3,980 

9,253 

7,782 

9,391 

2,599 

5,322 

14,743 

9,083 

10 

4,572 


1,819 

ii442 

790 

40 

91 

427 

80,449 

3,017 

2,463 


Exports. 


Quantity. 


Mds. 

6,160 

549 

7,869 

5,319 

507 

6,414 

408 

74 

34 

588 

76 

34 


108 


20 
42 


1,69,583 


Bs. 

1,000 
6,982 
2,275 


10,257 


1,79,840 


6 
144 
541 


8,103 


31,996 


No. 


245 
1,825 


2,070 


Value. 


Bs. 

83,897 
6,477 
5,183 

15,949 
2,290 

14,818 
1,303 
2,890 
4,551 

30,028 
673 
351 


1,615 

215 
570 

"'i"l3 
2,200 
9,647 

17)912 


2,00,682 


Bs. 


6,400 
2,173 


7,573 


2,08,255 
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Town  duties  Iiave  been  collected  in  this  town  since  the  year  1855.  Tbe 
cliarges  for  town  police,  conservancy,  &c.  are  defrayed  from  the  local  funds 
thus  raised.  The  public  institutions  here  are  a  district  post-office,  and  boys' 
and  girls^  schools. 

The  fort  is  situated  on  a  lofty  eminence  to  the  east  of  the  town,  between  tbe 
rivers  Sun^  and  Gadhairf.  A  natural  moat  is  thus  formed  on  three  sides  of  it, 
and  on  the  fourth  side  an  artificial  one  has  been  constructed.  The  place,  both 
from  its  natural  advantages,  and  the  solidity  and  excellence  of  its  oonstructioD, 
must  have  been  one  of  enormous  strength,  and  without  large  guns  almost 
impregnable.  The  inner  walls  enclose  a  space  of  eleven  acres,  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  covered  with  buildings  and  palaces.  These  are  for  the  most  part  now 
in  ruins,  as  are  also  the  outer  walls  and  bastions.  The  latter  were  breached 
by  Sir  Hugh  Rose  in  1838,  when  the  fort  was  taken,  and  were  afterwards  partly 
levelled  by  sappers.  About  two  miles  north  of  the  town,  on  the  borders  of  a 
large  forest  (the  Bamni),  there  stand  the  remains  of  what  appears  to  hare 
been  a  large  summer-palace  built  by  the  abovementioned  r^j^  Mardan  Singh. 
The  most  remarkable  part  of  these  ruins  is  a  lofty  tower  to  the  north  of  the 
buildings,  which  is  still  standing  in  tolerable  preservation,  although  some  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  wall  has  fallen  down.  The  ground-plan  of  this  tower  is  almost 
square,  each  side  measuring  about  fifteen  feet.  It  is  built  in  six  stories,  each 
one  slightly  tapering  upwards.  The  total  height;  amounts  to  about  one  hundred 
feet.  There  is  a  winding  stone  staircase  the  whole  way  up.  Close  by  these 
ruins  a  large  flat-roofed  house  was  built  in  a.d.  1823  by  Sir  Herbert  Maddock, 
then  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  at  Sigar,  as  a  kind  of  country  residence. 
This  has  been  lately  placed  in  charge  of  the  Forest  department,  by  whom  it  is 
kept  in  repair. 

GARHA'KOTA'  RAMNA'— A  forest  of  six  square  miles  in  extent,  in  the 
midst  of  a  highly-cultivated  country  in  the  Sdgar  district.  The  character  of 
the  timber  and  the  freedom  of  the  indigenous  growth  prove  the  soil  to  be  yerj 
favourable  for  teak. 

GARHBORI' — The  south-western  pargana  of  the  Brahmapurf  tahsfl  in  the 
Ch6xLd&  district,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Brahmapurf  pargana,  on  the  cast 
by  the  Brahmapuri  and  Rdjgarh  parganas,  on  the  south  by  the  Rdjgarh  and 
Hawelf  parganas,  and  on  the  west  by  the  parganas  of  Bhdndak  and  Chimur. 
Its  area  is  about  576  square  miles,  and  it  contains  129  villages.  It  is  very 
hilly,  being  intersected  from  north  to  south  by  four  branches  of  the  Andhdr(;  and 
large  tracts  are  covered  with  forest.  The  soU  is  chiefly  red ;  and  the  cultivation 
consists  of  rice  and  sugarcane.  This  is  par  excellence  the  lake  pargana  of 
Ch^dd — the  most  picturesque,  and  the  one  best  deserving  the  visit  of  a  tourist. 
Here  are  found  the  Kohrls  (or  Korls)  in  greatest  numbers,  too  often  dispossessed 
of  the  magnificent  tanks  their  forefathers  constructed ;  and  here  too  the  Mdnas 
abound.  Mardthi  is  generally  spoken,  but  in  the  south  Telugu  prevails.  The 
chief  places  are  Sindewdhi,  Talodhi,  Nawargdon,  Gunjewdhl,  and  Garhborl.  In 
early  times  the  Gdrhborf  pargana  was  held  by  Mdnd  chiefs,  who  subsequently 
were  conquered  by  the  Gonds,  and  the  pargana  then  became  an  appanage  of  the 
Gond  princes  of  Wairdgarh. 

GARHBORI' — A  town  situated  sixteen  miles  north-north-west  of  Mdl,  on 
a  branch  of  the  Andhdri.  The  houses  cluster  round  a  fortified  hill  in  the 
centre,  and  the  whole  is  enclosed  by  forest.  A  number  of  the  neighbouring 
landholders  reside  here,  but  the  plaice  is  in  a  decaying  state,  and  there  is  veiy 
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little  trade.  A  speciality  of  the  town  is  a  s^ri  (native  female  garment)  of  a 
peculiar  pattern,  which  is  only  manufactured  here ;  and  the  Garhborf  pdn  has 
a  high  reputation  throughout  the  Ndgpdr  province.  In  the  vicinity  are  quarries 
of  excellent  freestone  and  limestone.  Here  are  government  schools  for  boys  and 
girls,  and  a  police  outpost. 

G AEHCHIROIil' — A  town  in  the  Chdndd  district,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  theWaingangd,  twenty-three  miles  east-north-east  of  Mdl.  It  has  750  houses, 
and  is  the  largest  trading  mart  in  the  A  mbgdon  pargana.  About  one-fourth 
of  the  population  is  Telinga,  and  the  remainder  Mar&thi.  Bice  and  sugarcane 
are  grown  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  the  manufactures  are  chiefly  cotton-cloths, 
tasar-thread,  and  carts.  The  trade  is  in  cotton,  cotton-cloths,  tasar-cocoons 
and  tasar-thread,  jungle  produce,  carts,  and  salt.  Here  are  government  schools 
for  boys  and  girls,  and  a  police  outpost. 

GARH  PIHRA.'— A  village  in  the  Sigar  district,  about  seven  miles  to  the 
north  of  Sagar,  before  the  foundation  of  which  Garh  P&hrd  was  the  principal 
place  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

GATIHVI' — ^A  river  which  rises  near  Chichgarh  in  the  Bhanddra  district, 
and  after  a  southerly  course  of  about  150  miles  falls  into  the  Waingangd  on  its 
eastern  bank,  a  little  below  Seonf  in  the  Ghindd  district.  There  is  a  legend 
that  this  stream  issued  from  the  earth  at  the  prayer  of  a  holy  man  named 
Garga  Rishi. 

• 

6AR0LA' — A  rent-free  estate  in  the  Sdgar  district,  about  twenty-seven 
miles  north  of  Sdgar,  consisting  of  one  village,  with  an  area  of  5,479  acres,  and 
yielding  a  revenue  of  Rs.  886  per  annum.  The  village  is  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  about  four  hundred  years  ago.  It  appears  soon  afterwards  to  have 
risen  to  some  importance,  and  to  have  become  the  head-quarters  of  a  tract  of 
161  villages,  including  Khurai,  which,  together  with  the  tract  of  Eran,  including 
fifty-two  villages,  was  bestowed  by  the  Emperor  of  Delhi  on  one  Rio  Kdm 
Chandra  as  a  reward  for  his  services.  Shortly  before  the  latter's  death,  Khuraf, 
with  forty-four  villages,  was  transferred  by  him  to  two  of  his  relations  (men- 
tioned under  **  Khurai'^) ,  and  nineteen  other  villages  to  his  son  Dal  Singh.  When 
Rao  E^m  Chandra  died  in  a.d.  1705,  Garold,  with  the  remaining  130  villages, 
passed  to  his  son  Rdo  Chandjd.  On  the  death  of  the  latter,  his  eldest  son 
Bahadur  Singh  obtained  the  tract  of  Eran,  and  the  next  son,  Bishan  Singh,  that 
of  Garoli,  with  ninety-eight  villages.  The  former  of  these  was  driven  out  of 
Eran  soon  after  this  by  the  Nawdh  of  Kurwdrf,  and  came  to  live  with  his 
brother.  In  the  year  1746,  soon  after  the  acquisition  of  Sigarby  the  Marithfa, 
the  Peshwd  resumed  all  the  villages  belonging  to  Bishan  Singh,  giving  him  back 
nine,  with  Garoli,  on  a  quit-rent.  After  the  cession  of  Sigar  in  1818  the  exaction 
of  this  rent  was  discontinued  by  Government,  and  in  lieu  eight  villages  were 
resumed,  and  Gtirold  was  secured  rent-free  to  Hindd  Pat  and  Bhabhiit  Singh, 
the  sons  of  Bishan  Singh.  Shortly  afterwards,  on  account  of  Hindd  Pat^s 
character,  the  village  was  assigned  to  his  brother,  an  assignment  of  land  being 
made  to  Hindd  Pat  for  maintenance.  Bhabhdt  Singh  died  in  1826,  and  the 
village  was  soon  after  bestowed  on  his  son  Balwant  Singh  and  his  heirs  rent-free. 
The  village  of  Garold  contains  413  houses  and  1,048  inhabitants.  It  is  of 
tolerable  size,  and  contains  a  small  fort  and  the  remains  of  several  old  buildings. 
The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall.  To  the  east  of  the  village  there  is  a 
large  lake  of  seventy-six  acres  in  extent.     The  soil  about  is  very  fertile,  and 
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rice  is  largely  prodaced  close  to  the  lake.     Mangoes  and  plantains  also  flourish 
here.    There  is  a  government  school  for  boys  in  the  yilla^. 

GAUR — A  river  rising  in  the  Mandla  district  and  emptying  itself  into  tlie 
!Narbadd  near  Silwi.     It  has  in  the  Jabalpdr  district  a  westerly  course. 

GAURJHA'MAR — A  large  village  in  the  Sdgar  district,  about  twenty- 
seven  miles  to  the  south  of  Sdgar,  and  nine  miles  to  the  south-west  of  BeUi. 
The  road  from  the  latter  place  lies  through  dense  jungle.  This  is  an  ancient 
village,  and  is  said  to  have  been  established  by  the  Gonds,  who  once  held  Deori 
and  the  Panj-Mah&l.  There  are  excellent  government  schools  here  for  boys  and 
girls,  and  a  good  encamping-ground  in  a  grove  of  mango  trees. 

GEWARDA' — A  chiefship  in  the  Chdndfi  district,  situated  fifteen  mfles 
north-north-east  of  Wairdgarh,  and  attached  to  the  Wairdgarh  pargana.  It 
nominally  contains  fifty-six  villages,  but  a  large  number  of  these  are  waste. 
It  is  of  comparatively  modem  origin,  being  a  Mar&thd  grant* 

GBLANSOR — A  village  in  the  Seoul  district,  some  sixty-four  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  Seonf,  on  the  direct  road  from  Bargf  and  Khalautd.  Here  are 
the  remains  of  some  forty  or  fifty  temples,  very  elaborately  ornamented  with 
sculptures  carved  in  a  beautiful  sandstone.  The  Ndgpdr  museum  possesses 
specimens  representing  the  incaniations  of  Vishnu.  The  village  is  now  qnite 
insignificant.     There  is  a  police  post  here. 

GHATKUX— The  southern  pargana  of  the  Mdl  tahsfl  in  the  Chdnda 
district,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Hawelf  and  Rdjgarh  parganas, 
on  the  east  by  the  Waingangd,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Wardhi.  It 
contains  an  area  of  about  368  square  miles,  and  has  eighty-one  villages.  The 
western  half  is  very  hilly,  and  the  north,  west,  and  centre  are  covered  with 
heavy  forest,  the  cultivated  tracts  being  chiefly  along  the  Waingangd.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  rivers  the  soil  is  mostly  black  loam,  and  in  the  centre  and 
north  red  or  sandy.  Rice,  sugarcane,  and  wheat  are  the  chief  products.  The 
people  are  principally  Tehngas,  but  in  most  cases  speak  Mardthf  or  Hindi  in 
addition  to  their  own  tongue.  The  chief  places  are  Ddbhd,  Talodhl,  and  Tohgdon, 
This  pargana  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  was  continually  overrun 
by  plunderers  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Wardhd,  and  numerous  villages 
were  in  consequence  deserted,  and  have  remained  desolate  to  this  day. 

GHATKXTTi — A  village  in  the  Chdndd  district,  situated  at  the  junction  of 
the  Andhdrf  and  Waingangd,  twelve  miles  north-north-east  of  Ddbh&  This 
was  formerly  the  pargana  town,  but  is  now  only  a  moderate-sized  village. 

GHES — A  chiefship  attached  to  the  Sambalpdr  district,  situated  some  fifty 
miles  west  and  a  little  south  of  the  town  of  Sambalpdr.  The  area  is  from  ten 
to  twelve  square  miles,  of  which*  about  three-fifths  are  cultivated.  It  consists 
of  nineteen  villages,  and  the  population  amounts  to  5,833  souls,  chiefly  of  the 
agricultural  classes,  such  as  Koltds,  Binjhdls,  Gonds,  and  Elhonds.  Rice  is  the 
staple  product.  The  principal  village  is  Ghes,  with  a  population  of  652  souls. 
There  is  a  fine  school-house  in  course  of  erection  here  at  which  some  130 
pupils  are  receiving  instruction. 

The  chief's  family  are  Binjwdrs  (or  Binjdls)  and  were  much  mixed  up  in  the 
Surendra  Sdi  rebellion.  Kurgal  Singh,  uncle  of  the  present  chief,  remained  in 
outlawry  several  years  after  the  amnesty  had  been  proclaimed.  He  was  captured 
in  1865,  and  was  hanged  for  murder.  His  father  was  also  transported  in  1864, 
and  died  while  undergoing  sentence. 
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GHISRI'— A  river  in  the  B&Ughit  district.  It  rises  in  the  hills  to  the 
north-east  of  the  Dhansud  pargana,  and,  flowing  dne  south  through  the  Hattd 
pargana,  empties  itself  into  the  Bigh,  within  five  miles  of  the  /unction  of  the 
latter  with  the  Waingangi. 

GHOT— A  chiefship  in  the  Chfodfi  district— (see  "Ahiri''). 

GHOT — ^The  principal  village  of  the  Arpallf  and  Ghot  pargana,  in  the 
Chind&  district,  is  a  thriving  place,  with  government  schools  for  boys  and  girls. 

GHUGHRI' — A  picturesque  spot  at  the  junction  of  the  Burhner  and  the 
Hflon  in  the  Mandla  district.  The  village  itself  is  but  small,  but  there  is  an 
excellent  encamping-ground  on  the  banks  of  the  river  under  a  grove  of  mango 
trees.  The  estate,  comprising  ninety-eight  villages,  was  given  to  Lachhmi 
Parsh£d,  a  Brdhman,  who  behaved  very  well  in  the  disturbances  of  1857-58.  He 
was  also  presented  with  a  sword  of  honour. 

GHUGU'S — ^A  large  village  in  the.  Gh^nd^  district,  thirteen  miles  west  of 
Chindd,  with  abundant  shade,  and  possessing  remains  wldch  show  it  to  have  been 
formerly  a  place  of  importance.  It  has  threetemple-caves,  and  in  their  vicinity 
are  some  carved  stones,  apparently  meant  to  represent  animals,  but  so  weather^ 
worn  that  the  intention  of  the  sculptor  can  only  be  guessed  at.  Near  the 
village^  about  the  end  of  the  seventeeth  century,  occurred  a  battle  between  the 
Gond  king  Bdm  Sh&h  and  the  insurgent  princes  B%b&,  A^gb^,  and  R&ghL 
A'ghi  fell  on  the  field,  where  his  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen;  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  the  "  Ghord  Ohfit,"  so  called  from  Bigbd's  fabled  leap  across  the 
Wardhi.  On  the  bank  of  this  river,  between  Ghugds  and  Gh^nddr,  a  seam  of 
coal  thirty-three  feet  thick  crops  out  on  the  surface,  and  a  shaft  has  been  sunk, 
from  which  coal  has  been  taken  out  for  trial  on  the  railway. 

GHXJTKU' — A  town  ten  miles  north-west  of  Bildspdr  in  the  BiMspdr 
district,  containing  a  population  of  2,000  souls,  chiefly  weavers.  Cotton  and 
sUk  cloths  are  manufactured  here  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  community 
is  in  a  fairly  flourishing  condition.  Although  the  town  is  said  to  have  been 
established  by  the  Gonds  in  the  remote  past,  there  are  no  indications  of  anti- 
quity in  the  vicinity,  nor  objects  of  interest  to  attract  the  visitor. 

GILGA'ON — A  zaminddri  or  chiefship  attached  to  the  A'mbgdon  pargana 
of  the  Chdnd^  district.  Its  extreme  dimensions  are  twenty-six  miles  by  sixteen, 
but  it  only  contains  twelve  villages,  as  most  of  the  area  is  hill  and  forest. 
There  is  some  good  timber,  mostly  s6l  and  bijesdl.  The  tenure  is  said  to  be 
ancient. 

GIRAE — A  town  in  the  Hinganghdt  tahsll  of  the  Wardhi  district,  thirty- 
seven  miles  south-east  of  Wardhfi.  It  gains  much  local  importance  from  the 
shrine  of  the  Musalmdn  saint,  Shekh  Khwdja  Parid,  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
close  by,  which  attracts  a  continual  flow  of  devotees,  Hindd  as  well  as  Mnsalm&n. 
The  story  goes  that  Khwija  Farid  was  bom  in  Hindustan,  and  that  after 
wandering  about  for  some  thirty  years  as  a  fakir  he  came  and  settled  on  the 
Girar  hiQ  about  the  year  a.d.  1244.  Several  fantastic  legends  have  grown  up 
in  celebration  of  the  power  which  he  gained  by  his  devotions,  but  the  only  one 
worth  mention  is  that  by  which  the  zeolitic  concretions  on  the  Girar  hill  are 
accounted  for.  These  are  said  to  be  the  petrified  cocoanuts  and  other  articles 
of  merchandise  belonging  to  two  travelling  traders  who  mocked  the  saint,  on 
which  he  turned  their  whole  stock-in-trade  into  stones  as  a  punishment.    They 
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implored  his  pardon,  and  he  created  a  fresh  stock  for  them  from  dry  leaves, 
on  which  they  were  so  struck  by  his  power  that  they  attached  themselves  per- 
manently to  h]&  service ;  and  two  graves  on  the  hill  are  said  to  be  theirs.  The 
hill  bears  the  appearance  of  having  once  been  fortified,  and  indeed  a  solitary  hill 
of  this  description,  rising  like  a  truncated  cone  from  the  plain  around,  is  well 
fitted  for  a  stronghold.  Local  tradition  says  that  the  walls  were  built  by  a 
worshipper  at  the  shrine,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  that  he  would  do  so  if  God 
granted  him  a  son.  But  this  is  probably  a  mere  fable  to  increase  the  honour  of 
the  saint,  for  the  remains  of  the  fortification  seem  older  than  the  shrine.  The 
shrine  of  Girar  absorbs  the  revenues  of  five  villages ;  in  Marathi  times  it  also 
received  considerable  grants  of  money.  Girar  itself,  however,  is  not  among  the 
number.  It  is  a  small  municipality,  with  a  population  of  1,836  souls ;  and  has  a 
police  outpost,  a  good  village  school,  and  a  weekly  market. 

GIROD — A  small  and  insignificant  village  in  the  Bildspdr  district,  contain- 
ing some  sixty  huts,  with  a  population  of  200  or  300  souls.  It  is  situated 
fifty  miles  south-east  of  Bil&spur,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Mah&nadf  and  on 
the  borders  of  the  Son^kh&n  estate.  The  spot  itself  has  no  peculiar  attraction, 
but  here  originated  the  religious  reformation  of  the  Ghamdrs  of  Chhattisgarh — 
(see  "Chhattisgarh''  and  "Bildspdr''). 

GODA'VARI' — Of  the  whole  course  of  this  river,  which  is  some  900  miles 
in  length,  about  150  miles  border  the  Central  Provinces  to  the  sonth-wesi. 
Regarding  the  earlier  part  of  the  river's  course  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  say 
that  it  rises  near  Ndsik,  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  western  ghdts,  and  flows 
south-east  and  east  for  some  650  miles  through  the  Bombay  presidency  and  the 
Nizdm's  territories,  until  it  is  joined  by  the  PranhftS  at  Sironchd,  in  the  Upper 
Goddvar{  district.  The  portion  of  it  touching  on  these  provinces  has  been  thus 
described  by  Sir.  R.  Temple,  whose  account,  it  should  be  premised,  commences 
from  the  highest  point  of  the  projected  navigation  system,  viz.  at  the  Falls  of 
the  river  Wardhd : — 

"  Starting  then  from  the  Palls  of  the  Wardhd  near  Hinganghdt  the 
voyager  would  see  on  the  right  hand  the  wild  hilly  country  of  the  JNizam's 
dominions,  and  on  the  left,  or  British  side,  a  broad  level  valley  covered 
with  cultivation.  Further  down  the  river,  past  the  junction  of  the  Pain- 
gangd,  as  the  third  or  upper  barrier  is  approached,  the  rich  valley  on  the 
left  becomes  narrower  and  narrower,  more  and  more  trenched  upon  by  hill 
and  forest,  till  it  is  restricted  to  a  fringe  of  cultivation  along  the  river's 
bank  ;  while  on  the  right  hand  the  country  somewhat  improves,  and,  though 
still  hilly,  is  more  open.  The  junction  of  the  WaingaugS  is  hidden  from 
view  by  the  hills.  The  barrier  itself  lies  closed  in  by  rocky  hills  and  dense 
forests,  a  narrow  strip  being  left  on  the  right  bank,  along  which  the  tram- 
road  or  the  canal  is  to  pass.  Below  the  barrier  the  river  is  called  the 
Pranhitd.  On  the  left,  or  British  side,  the  hills  at  first  arrange  themselves 
in  picturesque  groups,  one  of  which  has  been  compared  by  some  to  the 
group  of  Seven  Mountains  (Sieben  Gebii'ge)  on  the  Rhine,  and  after  that 
continue  for  many  miles  almost  to  overhang  the  river,  sometimes  dispby- 
ing  the  fine  foliage  and  blossoms  of  the  teak  tree  down  to  the  water^s  edge. 
On  the  opposite  or  Nizdm's  bank  the  most  noticeable  feature  is  the  mouth 
of  the  Bibrid  stream,  justly  noted  for  its  beauty.  Further  down,  on  the 
British  side,  the  only  point  of  note  is  Sironchd,  with  its  old  fort  overlooking 
the  water ;  the  coantry  continuing  to  be  hilly  or  jungly  with  patches  of 
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cultivation.  But  on  the  opposite  or  foreign  side  the  junction  of  the  Godd- 
vari  Proper  causes  great  tongues  of  land  and  broad  basins  to  be  formed^  all 
which  are  partially  cultivated,  and  are  dotted  over  by  such  toi^ns  as  Chindr, 
Mantdnf,  Mahideopdr,  and  the  sacred  Kdleswar.  Then  the  hills,  of  some 
variety  and  beauty,  cluster  thick  round  the  second  or  middle  barrier. 
This  junction  of  the  Indrdvati  also  is  concealed  from  view  by  the  hills. 
Below  this,  on  the  British  side,  long  ranges  of  hills,  rising  one  above  the 
other,  run  almost  parallel  with  the  river,  till  the  junction  of  the  Tdl  is 
reached.  On  the  opposite  or  Nizdm^s  side  again  the  country  is  more 
cultivated  and  open,  and  marked  by  the  towns  of  Nagaram  and  Mangam- 
peth.  Below  the  latter  place  again  the  sacred  hill  of  Kutab  Guttd  rises  into 
view,  immediately  opposite  to  Dumagudem,  on  the  British  bank,  where  the 
head- quarters  of  the  navigation  department  are  established.  Proceeding 
downwards  at  the  first  or  lower  barrier,  the  country  is  comparatively 
level  on  both  sides,  and  this  barrier  is  far  less  formidable  than  the  two 
preceding  ones.  Below  the  barrier,  down  to  the  junction  of  the  Sabari,  the 
prominent  object  on  the  British  side  consists  of  the  small  hills  of  Bhadrd- 
challam,  crowned  with  cupolas,  cones,  and  spires  of  Hindd  temples.  On 
the  opposite  or  Nizam^s  side  is  that  Tank  region  already  mentioned,  which 
exten£ug  inland  some  250  miles  to  beyond  Warangal,  the  capital  of  ancient 
Telingana,  is  marked  by  the  remains  of  countless  works  of  agricultural 
improvement,  attesting  a  wisdom  in  the  past  not  known  to  the  Native 
dynasties  of  the  present. 

"  Near  the  junction  of  the  Sabari  the  Goddvar!  river  scenery  begins 
to  assume  an  imposing  appearance.  Hitherto  as  it  passed  each  barrier,  and 
gained  the  successive  steps  in  its  course,  the  river  has  been  increasing  in 
width,  generally  being  about  a  mile  broad,  and  sometimes  even  2}  nules. 
Here  also  the  whole  range  of  the  eastern  ghdts  comes  fully  into  view, 
some  2,500  feet  high,  bounding  the  whole  horizon,  and  towering  over  all 
the  lesser  and  detached  hills  that  flank  the  river.  Passing  the  Sabari 
junction  the  Gt>d&var(  becomes  more  and  more  contracted  and  pressed  on 
either  side  by  the  spurs  of  the  main  range,  till  at  length  it  forces  a  passage 
between  them,  penetrating,  by  an  almost  precipitous  gorge,  through  the 
heart  of  the  mountains  that  mark  the  frontier  of  the  Central  Provinces. 
It  is  at  this  gorge  that  the  scenery  of  this  river  has  been  justly  compared 
to  that  of  the  Bhine.  Imprisoned  for  some  twenty  miles  between  the  hills, 
the  river  flows  in  a  narrow,  but  very  deep  channel,  with  a  current  that 
sometimes  lashes  itself  into  boiling  whirlpools.  Then  escaping  from  its 
imprisonment,  the  mass  of  water  spreads  itself  over  a  broad  smooth  surface, 
resembling  a  lake  surrounded  with  hills  and  dotted  with  islands,  some 
of  which  are  surmounted  with  Hindd  temples.  Then  finally  emerging 
from  the  hills  it  forms  itself  into  one  mighty  stream  between  flat 
cultivated  banks,  till  passing  by  the  Madras  station  of  Bdj&mandri,  and 
approaching  the  Great  Dhawaleswaram  Anient,  it  breaks  off  into  those 
numerous  channels  which  permeate  the  Delta.  At  Dhawaleswaram  there 
commences  that  network  of  canals  which  not  only  irrigate  the  lands,  but 
also  afford  perfect  navigation  to  the  seaport  of  Gocanckda.'' 

GOLLAGUDEM — ^A  small  village  on  the  bank  of  the  Godfivar!  in  the 
Upper  Goddvarf  district,  twenty  miles  below  Dumagudem ;  only  important  as 
being  the  point  at  which  the  steamers  and  boats  belonging  to  the  Upper 
Goddvari  navigation  works  take   in  and  deliver  cargo.    There    is  a  small 
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inspection  bungalow  here,  belonging  to  the  public  works  department!,  which 
travellers  are  allowed  to  occupy. 

GOND-UMRI' — ^An  estate  in  the  Bhanddra  district,  consisting  of  ten 
villages,  situated  from  five  to  ten  miles  north-east  of  Sdngarht,  and  containing 
much  jungle  and  waste  land.  The  area  is  17,715  acres,  of  which  2,862  only  are 
cultivated.  The  population  numbers  2,282  souls,  chiefly  Gonds  and  Dhers. 
The  present  chief  is  a  Brdhman.  Gond-UmrJ  is  the  only  large  village,  and 
possesses  an  indigenous  school.  Near  the  village  of  Kokna  on  this  estate  there 
is  a  banidn  tree  in  full  vigour,  and  of  remarkable  size,  being  capable  of  sheltering 
at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.    The  forests  generally  are  of  little  value. 

GOSALPQ'R — An  ancient  and  considerable  village  in  the  Jabalpdr  district, 
on  the  road  to  Mirz&pdr,  about  19  miles  N.E.  from  Jabalpdr.  There  are  a 
government  school  and  poUce  post  here.  On  the  high  downs  surrounding  the 
village  a  house  has  been  erected,  which  is  much  used  by  the  European  residents 
of  Jabalpdr  for  change  of  air.  Gosalpdr  is  mentioned  in  an  old  narrative  of  1 790 
"  as  a  large  and  clean  place,'^  and  it  still  maintains  its  reputation. 

GTTMGA'ON — ^A  small  town  in  the  NSgpdr  district,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Wani  river,  twelve  miles  south  of  Nigpdr.  Its  population  amounts  to  3,342 
souls,  and  is  mostly  employed  in  agriculture,  though  a  considerable  quantity  of 
cotton-cloth  is  manufactured  by  the  Koshtis.  The  municipal  funds  nave  been 
spent  by  the  town  committee  in  making  a  street  through  the  town,  in  building 
and  supporting  a  school,  and  in  improving  the  b&zdrs.  Near  the  police  quarters, 
in  a  commanding  position  overhanging  the  river,  are  the  remains  of  a  very  con- 
siderable Mar^thd  fort,  and  near  this  is  a  fine  temple  of  Ganpatf,  with  strongly- 
built  walls  of  basalt  facing  the  river.  Both  fort  and  temple  were  erected  by 
Chimd  Bdf,  wife  of  Rdjd  Baghojf  II.,  who  may  be  said  to  have  founded  the  town, 
and  since  whose  time  this  estate  has  continued  in  the  direct  possession  of  the 
Bhonsld  family. 

GUNDAEDEHI'— A  chiefship  attached  to  the  Hdfpdr  district,  containing 
fifty-two  villages,  which  cover  an  area  of  about  eighty  or  ninety  square  miles. 
It  lies  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Bdlod  pargana,  and  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  khdlsa  villages.  It  contains  no  jungle,  and  is  generally  well  cultivated, 
the  population  and  crops  being  similar  to  those  in  the  cultivated  portion  of  the 
district.  The  estate  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  present  chiefs  family 
for  three  hundred  years.     He  is  by  caste  a  Rdj-£anwar. 

GUNJBWA'HI'— A  large  village  in  the  Chdndd  district,  twenty-six  miles 
south  of  Brahmapuri,  possessing  a  fine  tank.  The  inhabitants  are  almost  wholly 
Telingas.  It  has  a  police  outpost,  and  government  schools  for  boys  and  girls. 
About  two  miles  from  Gunjewdhi  is  the  Tdtoli  hill — a  long  low  ridge  from  which 
iron-ore  is  quarried. 

GUNJI' — ^A  hill  near  Saktf,  in  the  Bildspur  district,  of  local  interest  and 
sacredness. 

GURAYYA' — A  river  which  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  the  Damoh 
and  Jabalpdr  districts.  It  rises  at  Katang{  in  the  Jabalpur  district,  and  after  a 
devious  course  of  about  thirty  miles  flows  into  the  Bairmd. 

GWA'RI'QHAT— In  the  Jabalpdr  district.  Here  the  Narbadd  is  crossed 
on  the  main  road  between  Jabalpdr  and  Ndgpdr  about  five  miles  from  the  former. 
The  river  is  fordable  during  part  of  the  cold  weather,  and  all  the  hot  season, 
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hut  in  the  rains  it  is  a  rapid  torrcut  more  than  fifty  feet  in  depth.  Ilere  there 
is  a  post  for  collecting  duties  on  timber,  which  is  floated  down  from  the  Mandla 
forests. 

H 

H AXON — A  river  which  rises  about  eight  or  ten  miles  to  the  south  of  the 
Chilpfghit  in  the  Maikal  range,  and  after  a  northerly  course  of  some  sixty 
miles  through  the  BdMghdt  and  Mandla  districts  flows  into  the  Burhn^r.  The 
average  elevation  of  its  valley  is  about  2,000  feet.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  comparatively  unimportant  stream  of  the  Alon. 

HA 'MP — A  stream  in  the  Bildspiir  district,  having  its  rise  in  the  Pandari^ 
hills.  It  flows  south  and  east  through  the  Pandarid  chiefship  and  the  Mungeli 
pargana,  and  then  forma  for  several  miles  the  boundary  line  between  Rdlpdr  and 
Bilaspdr,  finally  falling  into  the  Seondth  near  Nandghdt. 

HANDIA' — An  old  Mohammadan  town  in  the  Hoshangdbdd  district, 
formerly  the  head-quarters  of  a  sarkdr  or  district  under  Akbar's  rule.  It  had 
a  handsome  stone  fort  on  the  river,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Hoshang  Shdh 
Ghorl  of  Malwd,  but  now  dismantled.  Handid  was  on  the  old  highroad  from  the 
Deccanto  A'gra,  and  was  once  a  large  and  flourishing  place,  of  which  the  extent 
may  still  be  traced  by  the  ruins  scattered  for  some  distance  along  the  bank 
of  the  Narbadd.  On  the  withdrawal  of  the  Moghal  officials,  about  a.d.  1 700, 
and  the  construction  of  a  straighter  and  better  road  across  the  Vindhya  hills 
via  Indore,  it  fell  into  ruin,  and  its  present  population  is  only  1,992  souls.  There 
were  here  once  a  large  number  of  Julahds,  or  Mohammadan  weavers,  but  they 
have  all  emigrated.  The  place  was  given  up  to  the  British  by  the  Mardthds 
in  1817. 

HARAI' — ^This  is  the  most  important  of  the  hill  chiefships  or  zaminddris,  in 
the  north  of  the  Chhindwdrd  district.  It  lies  mainly  in  the  mountainous  tract 
to  the  north  of  Ajnarwdrd,  but  a  portion  lies  below  the  ghdts  leading  into  the 
valley  of  the  Narbadd.  The  chiefs  residence  is  a  moderate-sized  masonry  fort  in 
the  lowland  tract.  The  estate  comprises  ninety-one  villages,  of  which  eighty-six 
are  inhabited.  The  chief,  who  is  a  Gond,  receives  an  allowance  of  Rs.  6,000 
per  annum  from  Government,  in  commutation  of  certain  privileges  formerly 
enjoyed  by  him. 

HA 'BAT — ^A  village  in  the  Damoh  district.  It  was  a  place  of  some  impor- 
tance under  the  Bundelds,  but  is  now  only  noticeable  for  some  Mohammadan 
tombs,  and  a  waterfall  of  the  Sundr,  on  the  left  bank  of  which  the  village 
stands.  It  is  three  miles  south-west  of  Hattd,  and  about  twenty  miles  north  of 
Damoh. 

HARD  A' — The  western  revenue  subdivision  or  tahsfl  in  the  Hoshangabdd 
district,  having  an  area  of  2,001  square  miles,  with  409  villages,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  120,546  souls  according  to  the  census  of  1866.  The  land  revenue  for 
the  year  1869-70  is  Rs.  1,29,761-0-3. 

HARDA' — The  chief  town  in  the  subdivision  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Hoshangdbdd  district.  It  is  on  the  highroad  to  Bombay,  and  has  risen  6n 
the  ruins  of  Handid,  which  is  twelve  miles  off*.  Under  the  Mardthd  government 
Uardd  was  the  residence  of  an  amil  or  governor,  and  on  the  opening  of  the 
/•junpaign  in  1817  >Sir  John  Malcolm  established  here  the  head-quarters  of  tlu? 
26  rpG 
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army  under  his  command.  Since  the  cession  in  1844  a  resident  assistant 
commissioner  has  held  special  charge  of  the  subdivision,  aided  by  a'tahsildir 
holding  subordinate  criminal,  civil,  and  revenue  jurisdiction. .  This  was  already 
a  thriving  place  when  the  country  was  ceded,  and  since  then  a  good  deal  has 
been  done  for  its  improvement.  Its  principal  street  is  broad  and  well  b^ilt, 
and  a  handsome  market-place  has  been  laid  out,  surrounded  by  substantial 
houses.  In  1 864  a  dam  was  thrown  across  the  river  close  by,  which  secured 
a  good  and  convenient  water-supply  to  the  people.  These  and  many  other 
improvements  were  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Beddy,  who  resided  as  assistant 
commissioner  at  Hardi  for  several  years,  and  to  whoso  activity  and  practical 
resources  the  town  owes  very  much  of  its  prosperity.  There  is  a  railway  station 
here.  The  principal  trade  is  in  the  export  of  grain  and  oil-seeds.  The  popula- 
tion amounts  to  7,499  souls. 

HASDU' — A  stream  which,  rising  amid  the  hills  of  Mdtfn,  flows  nearly 
due  south  till  it  joins  the  Malianadi,  eight  miles  east  of  Seorinardin,  in  the 
Bildspdr  district.  Owing  to  many  barriers  in  its  course  this  river  is  very  rarely 
navigable.  In  high  floods  boats  of  fair  sis^  can  ascend  from  the  Mah^adi 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  but  as  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  is  wild 
and  sparsely  pApulated,  boats  laden  with  merchandise  rarely  ascend.  In  the 
hot  and  cold  weather  months  Hasdd  is  a  very  insignificant  stream. 

HA'THI'BA'RI' — A  state  forest  of  about  fifteen  square  miles  in  extent, 
in  the  Bildspdr  district,  lying  along  the  Jonk  river,  twenty  miles  from  Seori- 
nardin.  There  is  some  fine  teak  still  remaining  here,  and  a  plantation  of  teak 
lately  formed  gives  very  fair  promise  of  success. 

HATTA' — A  chiefship  in  the  Bildghdt  district,  originally  part  of  the 
Kdmthd  chicfship,  which  was  bestowed  upon  a  Kunbf  fam^y  about  a.d.  J  750, 
and  on  their  rebellion  in  1818  was  granted  to  the  Lodhi  family  in  whose  posses- 
sion it  now  is.  The  prosperity  of  the  Hattd  chiefship  is  entirely  due  to  the 
grantee,  who  is  still  alive,  and  though  more  than  one  hundred  years  old,  retains 
his  faculties  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  The  estate  covers  an  area  of  134- 
square  miles,  of  which  sixty-six  are  under  cultivation ;  and  contains  seventy-five 
villages. 

HATTA' — ^A  town  in  the  Bdldgh^t  district,  well  situated  on  a  piece  of 
high  ground  studded  with  mango-groves,  about  eighty  miles  to  the  north-east 
of  Bhanddra,  and  eight  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Waingangd.  The  fort,  which 
now  encircles  the  residence  of  the  zaminddr,  is  a  relic  of  the  Gond  days,  when 
the  surrounding  plains,  now  well  cultivated,  were  covered  with  thick  jungle. 
The  present  zamfnddr,  Gtinpat  Rdo,  who  was  created  an  honorary  magistrate  in 
1865,  has  done  much  for  the  town.  In  the  centre  he  has  erected  a  good 
school-house,  and  contiguous  to  it  a  spacious  dispensary;  he  has  also  improved 
the  town  roads,  and  keeps  up  a  regular  conservancy  establishment.  Close  to 
the  entrance  of  the  fort  is  a  remarkably  fine  baoU  (a  well  with  sloping  decent 
to  the  water),  which  was  constructed  by  the  former  Kunbi  zaminddr,  Chimna 
Patel.  At  the  last  census  the  inhabitants  numbered  2,655  souls.  There  is  no 
trade  peculiar  to  Hattd,  the  inhabitants  being  chiefly  agriculturists  of  the  KunbJ, 
Lodhi,  Godrd,  and  Bangdrf  castes. 

HATTA' — ^The  northern  revenue  subdivision  or  tahsQ  in  the  Damoh 
district,  having  an  area  of  1 ,007  square  miles,  with  546  villages,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  115,118  souls  according  to  the  census  of  1866.  The  land  revenue  for 
the  year  1869-70  is  Rs.  1,20,107. 
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HATTA' — ^Tlie  head-quarters  of  the  subdivision  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Damoh  district.  It  has  always  been  a  place  of  some  importance.  The  Gonds 
liad  a  fort  here,  near  the  north  gate,  of  which  scarcely  anything  now  remains. 
A  second  and  larger  fort  was  erected  here  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  the 
Bundelis,  who  then  ruled  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  was  afterwards 
enlarged  by  the  Mar&thds.  When  the  district  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1818 
the  head-quarters  were  established  here,  and  were  not  removed  until  1835.  The 
public  buildings  are  a  tahsili  or  sub-collector's  office,  a  poUce  station,  a  dispen- 
sary, a  sardt,  and  a  fine  government  school-house.  There  is  a  market  twice  a 
week,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  red  cloth,  which  is  manufactured  for  export  to 
Bundelkhand  and  elsewhere.  The  population  amounts  to  7,100  souls.  Hattd  is 
f-ituated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sunir,  twenty-four  miles  north  of  Damoh,  one 
hundred  and  seventy  miles  south-west  of  Allahdbdd,  and  sixty-one  north-east 
of  Sdgar.     Latitude  24°  8'  north,  longitude  79°  40'  east. 

HAWELI' — Is  the  western  pargana  of  the  Mdl  tahsfl,  in  the  Chdndd 
district,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bhdndak  and  Garhborl  parganas, 
on  the  east  by  the  Rdjgarh  and  Ghdtkiil  parganas,  on  the  south  by  the  Wardhd 
river,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Wardhd  and  the  BhSndak  parganas.  Its  area  is 
about  448  square  miles;  and  it  contains  102  villages.  On  the  north-east  and 
east  the  country  is  hilly,  and  more  than  half  of  the  pargana  north  and  east  is 
covered  with  dense  jungle.  The  Viral  intersects  it  from  north  to  south,  and 
the  Andhdri  flows  in  a  south-easterly  direction  along  its  eastern  boundary.  The 
soil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wardhd  is  black  loam,  and  in  other  parts  sandy  and 
somewhat  stony.  The  language  spoken  is  chiefly  Mardthi.  Dhandji  KunbJs 
form  the  largest  agricultural  class.  Chdndd  is  the  only  large  town  in  the 
pargana- 

HINAUTA' — A  large  market* village  in  the  Damoh  district,  thirty  miles 
north-east  of  Damoh  and  ten  miles  from  Hattd,  on  the  highroad  to  Ndgod.  It 
contains  389  houses,  with  a  population  of  1,154  souls,  and  has  a  considerable 
grain-trade  with  Bundelkhand.  There  are  here  a  government  school  and  an 
encamping-gronnd  for  troops. 

HINDORIA' — The  third  town  in  importance  in  the  Damoh  district,  situated 
nine  miles  north-east  of*  Damoh.  It  is  held  in  ubdrf  (or  quit-rent  tenure)  by 
Umrdo  Singh,  a  Bundeld.  During  the  mutiny  of  1857  the  inhabitants  of  this 
village  rose  in  rebellion,  and  burnt  all  the  records  and  public  offices  in  Damoh. 
The  place  was  reduced  by  a  small  body  of  troops  from  Sdgar  y  and  the  fort, 
then  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  was  demolished.  The  town  contains  1,135 
houses,  and  a  population  of  3,600  souls.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  mainly 
Lodhis  by  caste,  still  maintain  the  bad  reputation  acquired  by  them  in  1857. 
A  verv  fine  description  of  betel  leaf,  called  "  desd  bangld,"  is  here  cultivated  by 
Mochis.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Tuesdays.  There  are  here  a  police  station 
and  a  government  school. 

HINGANGHAT — The  south-eastern  revenue  subdivision  of  the  Wardhd 
district,  having  an  area  of  722  square  miles,  with  415  villages,  and  a  population 
of  93,680  according  to  the  census  of  1866.  The  land  revenue  of  the  tahsfl  for 
1869-70  is  Rs.  1,45,057. 

HINGANGHAT — ^A  large  trading  town  in  the  Wardhd  district,  situated 
twenty-one  miles  south-east  of  Wardhd.  The  following  table  shows  the  Imports 
and  Exports  of  the  town  for  1868-09  : — 
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Hingangbat  cotton  has  established  for  itself  a  name  in  the  mercantile 
world,  and  is  admittedly  one  of  the  best  staples  indigenous  to  India.  It  is 
properly  speaking  the  produce  of  the  rich  Wardhii  valley,  brought  for  sale  to  the 
liinganghat  market ;  but  a  good  deal  of  the  cotton  known  in  Bombay  as  Hin- 
ganghdt  is  not  really  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  but  is  grown 
elsewhere,  and  attracted  to  liinganghat  by  the  ready  market  there  fouml : 
thus  some  inferior  3tuff  goes  into  the  market  as  Hinganghdt.  The  best  foreign 
cotton  is  that  brought  from  Edalabad  in  the  Haidaribad  t-erritory,  where  tlu' 
growth  of  the  Paingangii  valley  is  collected.  This  cotton  is  reckoned  quite  as 
good  as  the  llinganghi4t  staple,  and  is  eagerly  sought  after.  Messrs.  "Warwick 
&  Co.  have  established  an  agency  here,  with  capacious  iron-roofed  warehouses^ 
and  a  stock  of  full  and  half-presses ;  and  they  press  for  shipment  direct  te 
England.  The  princi)>al  native  traders  are  Mdrwdris,  many  of  whom  have  lar*je 
transjictions,  and  export  to  Bombay  and  elsewhere  on  their  own  account.  But 
the  greater  number  merely  act  as  middlemen  between  the  cultivators  and  the 
large  merchants,  buying  up  the  cotton  at  the  villages  and  smaller  marts,  aiul 
introducing  it  on  speculation  into  the  Hinganghit  market.  The  municijwl 
committee  have  opened  a  large  gravelled  market-place  and  storage*yard  fur 
general  use,  with  raised  platforms,  and  scales  for  weighing  the  cotton.  Round 
this  yard  are  ranged  the  ginning-sheds  and  private  cotton -enclosures  of  the 
native  traders,  but  these  at  present  arc  mere  temporaiy  structures  of  bamboo- 
work.  The  committee  contemplate  erecting  permanent  structures  of  safer 
materials,  and  letting  them  to  the  traders.  Meanwhile  the  latter  are  obliged 
to  provide  small  reservoirs  for  water  in  their  enclosures,  and  these  are  kept 
full  from  funds  provided  by  the  cotton  department.  The  municipal  cominitt.ee 
have  further  erected  two  half-presses  in  the  cotton-yard ;  but  the  natives,  rather 
than  take  the  trouble  of  entertaining  pressmen  and  finding  their  own  ropes  and 
gunnies,  prefer  to  make  over  their  cotton  to  Messrs.  Warwick  &  Co.  to  be  full 
or  half-pressed  for  them,  at  so  much  a  bale. 

The  chief  native  resident  of  Hingan ghat  is  the  khilatkdr,  Rdm  Rao.  He 
traces  his  origin  to  Puna,  where,  about  ninety  years  ago,  his  ancestors  were 
attached  to  the  court  of  the  Peshwd,  their  service  being  "mdnkarf,^'  or  personal 
attendance  on  the  Peshwii.  They  were  summoned  thence  by  Rdjd  Raghoji 
Bhonsld  of  Ndgpdr,  and  after  holding  vanous  offices,  obtained  one- fourth  of 
these  town  lands,  which  they  had  reclaimed  from  the  jungle.  Their  descendants 
now  hold  several  villages  antl  a  cash  pension.  The  population  of  Hinganghii: 
amounts  to  8,500  souls,  chiefly  traders  of  all  kinds  or  their  servants,  weavers, 
and  dav-labourers.     The  octroi  collections  for  the  three  vears  18C5-6C,  1800-07, 


and  18G7.G8  let  respectively  for  Rs.  Gl.GOO,  lis.  4o,000,  atid  Rs.  45,100. 
The  last-mentioned  farm  was  only  for  eleven  months.  The  money  has  been 
expended  principally  in  laying  out  streets,  avenues,  and  shop-frontages  for  New 
Hinganghdt.  Old  Hinganghut  was  a  straggling,  ilUarranged  town,  liable  to  be 
flooded  by  the  river  Wanu  during  the  monsoon.  The  new  town  has  been  laid 
out  on  the  rising  ground  to  the  south  of  the  old  town  in  broad  parallel  streets, 
marking  off  rectangular  blocks.  Of  the  total  population,  about  three-fifths, 
including  all  the  principal  traders  and  more  respectable  residents,  live  in  the  new 
oity^  while  the  remainder  cling  to  the  old  town.  One  main  reason  of  this  is 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  water  in  New  Hinganghdt.  Springs  have,  however, 
recently  been  struck  to  the  west  of  the  new  town,  and  there  is  now  every  prospect 
of  a  good  water-supplj'  throughout  the  year.  The  people  in  New  Hinganghdt 
are  fast  becoming  attached  to  the  place,  which,  with  its  broad  clean  streets  and 
rising  avenues,  begins  to  present  quite  an  attractive  appearance.  The  zild  (or 
chief)  school  of  the  district  is  at  Hinganghdt,  and  here  both  English  and  Verna- 
cular are  taught  up  to  an  advanced  standard.  A  female  school  has  also  been 
opened  here,  but  has  not  as  yet  met  with  much  success.  Hinganghdt  contains 
a  tahsil  office,  a  furnished  travellers^  bungalow,  a  large  sardl,  with  several  good 
rooms  in  it  reserved  for  Europeans,  where  travellers  may  halt  three  days  free  of 
charge,  and  a  dispensary,  with  a  I'ange  of  hospital  buildings  after  the  standard 
plan. 

HINGNI' — A  town  in  the  Huzdr  tahsft  of  the  Wardhd  district,  about 
fiixteen  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Wardhd,  founded  about  150  years  ago  by 
Kagheundth  Pant  S dbadar,  gran dfather  of  the  present  mdlguzdr.  A  large  masonry 
fort,  two  temples,  two  large  houses,  twenty-one  wells,  and  three  hundred 
fine  mango  and  tamarind  trees,  remain  to  attest  the  energy  of  the  founder. 
In  the  time  of  the  Pindhdri  disturbances  the  then  mdlguzdr  held  the  foiii  with 
two  hundred  of  his  own  followers.  The  population  of  Hingnf  is  3,061,  of 
wbom  about  a  fourth  are  cultivators  and  another  fourth  weavers.  An  annual 
fair  is  held  here  on  the  second  day  of  the  Hell,  and  the  weekly  market  on 
Fridays  is  well  attended.  A  government  village  school  has  been  established 
here. 

HIRAN — A  small  but  deep  and  rapid  river,  rising  in  latitude  23°  30'  and 
longitude  80^  2G'.  After  a  course  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles  it  falls  into 
theNarbadd  at  Sdnkal,  in  latitude  23*^  4' and  longitude  79°  2G'.  Its  general 
course  is  south-west. 

« 

HI'RA'PU'R — A  village  in  the  extreme  north-east  of  the  Sdgar  district, 
on  the  road  from  Shdhgarh  to  Cawnpore.  There  are  here  an  encamping-ground 
and  a  staging  bungalow.  Iron-ore  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  the 
reserved  government  forest  of  Tigord  lies  to  the  north-east  of  the  village. 

HIRDENAGAR— A  large  and  populous  village  in  the  Mandla  district. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Rdjd  Hirde  Shah  about  a.d.  1644.  An  annual  fair  is  held 
hereon  the  banks  of  the  Banjar,  at  which  there  was  an  attendance  in  18G8  of 
25,000  persons.  The  value  of  the  merchandise  exposed  for  sale  was  estimated 
ttt  Es.  1,*1 4,250,  and  the  value  of  that  sold  at  Rs.  79,524. 
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A  district  forming  a  portion  of  the  Narbadi  valley,  lying  entirely  on  the  left 
p        .  ,      ...  bank  of  the  river,  and  including  some  large  tracts 

^      '  in  the  Sdtpuri  hills.     It  is  bounded  on  the  north 

by  the  territories  of  Bhopdl,  Sindid,  and  Holkar,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Narbadd.  On  the  east  the  Dudhl  river  divides  it  from  the  Narsinghpdr 
district.  On  the  west  it  adjoins  the  Nimdr  district,  the  boundary  being  the 
Chhotd  Tawd  river,  which  flows  into  the  Narbadd— a  stream  called  the  Guli, 
which  flows  into  the  Tapti, — and  an  imaginary  line  across  the  hill  joining  the 
sources  of  those  two  streams.  On  the  south  lie  the  districts  of  Western  BerSr, 
Betdl,  and  Chhindwdrd.  The  boundary  line  on  this  side  is  very  uncertain  and 
arbitrary.  For  many  miles  it  lies  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  or  includes  only  the 
outer  spurs  and  low  hills  which  fringe  the  Sdtpurd  range.  But  in  four  places  it 
makes  a  great  sweep  to  the  south,  and  brings  in  four  large  hill  tracts  known  a.s 
the  Mahddeo  hills^  and  the  tdlukas  Mdlinf,  Kdjdbordrf^  and  Kdlibhft  respectiveTy* 
The  boundary  line  includes  KdHbhit  by  following  the  river  where  it  flows  out  of 
the  Rdjdbordri  hills  to  theTapti ;  it  marches  with  the  Tapti  for  sixteen  miles  until 
it  meets  the  Nimdr  frontier,  and  turns  northward  again  along  the  little  stream  called 
the  Gull.  The  district  .may  be  generally  described  as  a  long  valley  of  varying 
breadth,  running  for  150  miles  between  the  Narbadd  and  the  Sdtpurd  range* 
The  soil  consists  in  the  main  of  the  well-known  black  basaltic  alluvium^  often 
more  than  twenty  feet  deep ;  but  there  are  submontaz^  tracts  of  red  soil  and 
rock,  with  low  hills  of  various  formations.  From  Lokhartalai  (near  Seon() 
eastward  to  the  extremity  of  the  district  these  are  almost  invariably  of  the 
Mahddeo  sandstone,  its  line  "  faulted"  or  broken  here  and  there  by  the  intrusion 
of  other  rocks,  notably  at  Patrotd,  where  the  road  from  Hoshangdbdd  towards 
Betdl  strikes  the  base  of  the  Sdtpurds,  and  "  passes  close  under  two  high  pointed 
hills,  which  are  formed  of  nearly  vertical  beds  of  schistoze  quartzite.'^  It  is  to 
the  east  of  the  glen  of  the  Tawd  river  that  the  district  boundary  takes  its 
southern  sweep^  which  brings  in  the  Mdlinf  forests  and  the  Manddeo  hills. 
Below  the  northern  base  of  the  Mahddeo  hills  lies  an  inner  valley  shut  ont  from 
the  main  Narbadd  valley  by  an  irregular  chain  of  low  hills,  and  drained  by 
the  Denwd  river.  A  little  beyond  Fatehpdr,  which  stands  in  the  gorge  through 
which  the  Denwd  valley  is  entered  from  the  plains,  the  boundary  line  of  the 
district  turns  north  to  the  Narbadd.  All  down  along  the  Narbadd>  as  far  west- 
ward as  Handid,  the  champaign  country  is  only  broken  by  a  few  isolated  rocks, 
but  to  the  west  of  Handid  the  plain  is  crossed  and  cut  up  by  low  stony  hills 
and  broad-backed  ridges.  Here  the  Vindhyas  throw  out  jntting  spurs,  which 
occupy  a  large  area,  and  are  knovm  as  the  Bairf  hills  ;  and  from  the  south- 
west the  Sdtpurds  push  up  similar  branches,  which  almost  touch  the  Vindhya 
outposts. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India 
p    ,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  geology  of  Hoshangdbdd. 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  231. 
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mainly  to  the  series  classed  as  '^Mahddeva^'  and  "Lower  Damddd/^  bat  in 
places  basaltic,  metamorpbic,  and  crystalline  rocks  occur.  The  Mahddeva  group 
is  thus  described  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Medlicott  *  : — 


"The  range  of  hills  which  forms  the  south  side  of  the  Narbadd  valley 
is  formed  of  these ;  and  along  much  of  that  part  of  the  valley  which  extends 
from  Jabalpdr  to  Handid  and  Seoul  they  form  a  series  of  escarpments 
quite  as  remarkalble,  and  more  picturesque,  since  less  regular,  than  do 
those  of  the  Vindhyan  range  on  the  north.  In  the  central  portion  of  this 
range  they  attain  their  greatest  development,  and  form  the  fine  masses  of 
the  Pachmarhl  or  Mahddeva  hills,  from  which  their  name  has  been  taken. 
Here  they  present  a  thickness  of  at  least  2,000  feet,  and  many  miles  away 
from  this  central  culminating  mass  they  still  attain  very  considerable 
development. 

9):  sic  9):  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

Lithologically  considered,  the  Mahddeva  group  consists  of  sandstones 
and  grits,  with  a  few  exceptions  hereafter  to  be  described.  In  their  typical 
localities  these  grits  (thick  and  thin  bedded)  make  up  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  formation  as  seen  in  the  Mahddeva  hills,  and  are  characterised 
throughout,  but  more  especially  near  the  top,  by  hard  earthy  ferruginous 
partings.  A  very  prominent  characteristic  of  the  Mahddeva  area  is  the 
way  in  which  these  great  sandstone  masses  are  disposed  :  vertical  escarp- 
ments, with  dear  rock  faces  many  hundred  feet  high,  are  constantly  met, 
and  this  remarkable  feature  is  presented  wherever  these  rocks  are  (in  this 
district)  found." 

The  lower  Damddd  (including  the  Tdlchir  groups)  are  describedf  as 
ascending  from  "  obscurely  bedded  or  unbedded  masses  of  green  mud"  into 
shales,  flags,  and  coarse  sandstones.  The  occurrence  of  these  rocks  in  the 
Hoshangdbdd  district  is  thusj  mentioned : — 

"  The  Moran  river  exposes  some  beds  of  the  Lower  Damddd  •series  : 
^         •      i^  1  shales,  flags  and  sandstones,  and  a  bed  of  poor 

coal  §  come  to  the  surface,     ihe  beds  have  been 

considerably  disturbed,  and  the  massive  thick  sandstones  of  the  Mahddeva 

group  (see  below)  rest  unconforraably  on  them, 

"The  Damddd  beds  are  found  only  at  the  bottom  of  the  Moran  glen, 
and  only  a  very  small  patch  of  them  can  be  seen.  Both  sides  of  the  glen  are 
formed  of  Mahddeva  sandstone  (as  stated  above),  and  on  the  west  these  are 
almost  immediately  covered  up  by  trap.  ' 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  vol.  ii.  part  2,  pp.  183,  1S4. 

t  Ditto  ditto  ditto  p.  148. 

J  Ditto  ditto  ditto  pp.  149, 160,  and  165—167. 

§  "  With  respect  to  the  coal  seam  here  we  may  remark  that  it  is  at  its  outcrop  about 
three  feet  thick,  but  very  much  impregnated  ^ith  pyrites.  A  strong  efflorescence  of 
sulphur  and  of  alum  covers  its  exposed  surface,  as  well  as  that  of  some  of  the  accompanying 
shales.  Such  impurities,  if  equally  abundant  throughout,  would  render  the  mineral  com- 
mercially useless — a  circumstance  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  no  coal  is  known  to  exist  to  the 
west  of  this  place,  and  the  position  of  the  outcrop  gives  it  many  advantages  over  Sonadi, 
which  is,  next  to  this,  the  most  westerly  coal  of  the  district.  From  that  place  a  quanti|^  of 
coal  was  taken  to  l^ombay  some  years  since  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  R.  Hamilton. 
Situate<l  on  the  level  of  the  Narbnda  valley,  and  many  miles  to  the  west  of  any  other  known 
outcrop,  this  locality  will  doubtless  receive  n  trial  whenever  a  demand  for  the  mineral  exists 
within  a  distance  sufficiently  short  to  admit  of  its  being  worked  to  a  profit,  after  cost  of 
transport  has  been  paid." 
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"  Procecdiug  heuce  towaa'ds  the  east  the  Damudu  and  TaleLir  beds 

■  will  be  seen  to  occupy  a  large  area  in  the  valley 

aw  va  cy.  ^^  ^j^^  Taw  6.     The  Taw4  is  a  considerable  stream 

confluent  with  the  Narbad^,  a  little  above  HoshangdbSd,  and  issues  from 
the  hills  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley  through  a  gorge,  at  the  entrance 
of  which  the  old  fort  of  B&gr&  stands.  It  drains  a  very  large  area  within 
the  range  to  the  south  ;  its  numerous  tributaries  reach  many  miles  to  the 
cast  and  west  among  the  hills,  and  itself  flows  across  a  wide  plain  surrounded 
almost  on  all  sides  by  the  high  ground.  All  the  low  ground  of  this  plain, 
and  of  many  of  the  glens  which  open  into  it,  is  occupied  by  the  rocks 
under  consideration,  and  many  fine  sections  of  them  are  exposed. 

"  The  green  muds  and  boulder  bed  are  occasionally  met  with  in  almost 
every  part  of  this  area,  but  they  are  far  more  largely  developed  towards 
the  south  of  it,  and  it  is  there  that  they  may  be  best  studied. 

^K  *^  T*  *^  *^  ^^  ^^ 

"  Leaving  the  Tawd  valley  and  proceeding  up  the  Narbadd  valley  for 
about  thirty-five  miles  (in  a  straight  line)  the  hill  district  may  be  again 
centered  through  a  gorge,  at  the  mouth  of  which  the  fortified  village  of 
Fatehpdr  stands.  Within  and  south  of  the  narrow  glens  which  connect 
it  with  the  Narbada  valley  lies  a  wide  spread  of  flat  country. 

"  The  flat  ground  is  occupied  by  the  Tdlchfr  and  Lower  Damddd  beds ; 

T>     -4  V  11  '  ^^  ^^  drained  by  the  Denwd  rif  er,  whioh,  passing 

^*  from  here  to  the  west  among  the  hills,  joins  the 

Tawd  just  above  Bagrd.     This  may  be  called  the  Lower  Denwd  valley,  and 

if  we  follow  that  stream  up  its  course,  it  will  be  found  to  wind  through 

deep  glens  and  between  high  vertical  scarps  as  it  works  its  way  from 

south  to  north  among  the  eastern  and  lower  spurs  of  the  Pachmari  hills ; 

again  to  the  south  of  these  its  valley  becomes  once  more  wide  and  flat. 

The  stream  itself,  and  its  tributaries,   draining  the   country   under  tho 

southern  face  of  the  great  Mahddeva  sandstones  of  the  Pachmari,  expose 

many  fine  sections  of  the  rocks  of  the  Lower  Damddd  series,  similar  to 

those  seen  in  the  Tawd  valley.     Similar  to  these  in  texture  and  structure 

we  have  fossiliferous  shales,  flags,  and  seams  of  impure  coal,  and  like  them 

•  in  habit  we  find  an  irregular  and  sometimes  inverted  dip,  faults,  and  trap 

dvkeS.  S(J3|6'K5F5F'|SSI63|C 

"  As  in  the  valley  of  the  Tawd,  we  here  find  the  rocks  of  the  TdlchJr  and 

Lower  Damudd  groups  presenting  a  flat  or  gently 
Ui>per  Denwa  valley.  undulating  surface,  from  which  the  massive  vertical 

scarps  of  the  Mahddeva  sandstone  rise.'' 

The  type  of  tho  granitic  rocks,  which  occur  in  one  or  two  places  only  in 
this  part  of  the  valley,  is  thus*  described : — 

"  Below  Hoshangdbdd  much  granite  is  exposed  in  the  banks  of  tho 
Narbadd,  and  here  also  it  is  mostly  either  this  syenitic  porphyry  with  pink 
felspar,  or  a  pink  felspar  granite ;  this  latter  is  the  rock  seen  at  Handiu. 
A  similar  red  felspar  granite  forms  a  range  of  hills  in  the  southern  portion 
of  tho  country  surveyed,  and  is  also  well  seen  in  the  Chitd  Rewd  section 
near  Berkherd." 


♦  Memoirs  of  the  Gcolo;?ical  Survry  of  India,  vol.  ii-  part  1?,  pp.  12*.',  12.'^. 
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Westward  of  Hoshangab&d  the  following  account  is  given  *  of  the  district 
by  Mr.  W.  T.  Blanford  :— 

'^  This  tract,  from  Hoshangabdd  to  Hardd,  consists  of  a  gently  undulat- 
ing plain  of  cotton  soil.  No  rocks  appear  in  general  even  in  the  streams, 
although  outcrops  would  probably  be  met  with  here  and  there,  in  the 
deeper  ravines,  if  the  place  were  thoroughly  searched.  About  Hardd  rock 
begins  to  appear  more  generally  in  the  streams,  and  occasionally  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  farther  west  trap  to  the  south,  and  metamorphic 
rocks  to  the  north  are  largely  exposed.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
neighbourhdod  of  the  Narbadd,  which  runs  through  a  rocky  bed  between 
low  hills  of  Bij4wars  and  gneiss.  To  the  south  is  the  western  extension  of 
the  Pachmarl  and  other  hills,  much  diminished  in  height,  and  gradually 
sinking  more  and  more  towards  the  plain.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  trap. 
Mr-  Medlicott's  map  comprises  the  only  portion  of  the  range  consisting 
of  older  rocks,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  patch  of  Mahddeva  beds  in  the 
Oanjdl  river,  the  existence  of  which  is  proved  by  pebbles  brought  down  by 
the  stream,  but  which  was  not  reached. f  It  is  far  within  the  hills,  and 
is  evidently  of  small  extent.  The  section  of  MahSde va  rocks  at  the  Moran 
river  has  already  been  referred  to  in  the  chapter  devotad  to  those  rocks  in 
general.  For  about  two  miles  south  of  Lokhartalai  trap  is  seen  in  the  river, 
then  from  beneath  the  trap  coarse  conglomerates  crop  out,  dipping  at  about 
10°  to  west,  2(jp  north.  These  conglomerates  contain  pebbles  of  various 
kinds,  some  of  metamorphic  rocks,  amongst  which  quartzite  predominates, 
others  of  the  peculiar  purplish  quartzite  sandstone  of  the  Vindhyans ; 
a  few  are  of  red  jasper,  and  mixed  with  the  mass  are  blocks,  frequently 
two  or  three  feet  across,  of  soft  felspathic  sandstone,  evidently  derived 
from  the  Damddds,  which  are  in  place  close  by.  Below  the  coarse  conglo- 
merate is  brown  sandstone,  slightly  conglomcritic.  This  rests  on  felspa- 
thic sandstone,  succeeded  by  flaggy  beds  and  carbonaceous  shale,  the  latter 
clearly  belonging  to  the  DamiSdd  series.  Despite  the  unconformity  between 
the  two  series  shown  by  the  Damddd  detritus  contained  in  the  Mahddeva 
conglomerate,  it  was  impossible  precisely  to  determine  the  line  of  separation. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  Mahddevas  do  not,  at  this  spot,  exceed  two 
hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and  probably  half  that  amount  is  nearer  the  truth. 
Up  the  Moran  river  the  Damiidds  soon  turn  over  to  the  south,  and  dis- 
appear again  below  the  traps.  The  Mahddevas  appear  to  be  wanting.  They 
are,  however,  much  thicker  in  the  hills  east  of  the  Moran  than  in  the  river. 
No  good  sections  are  seen.  The  hills  further  west,  about  Makrdi,  are 
composed  of  bedded  trap,  either  dipping  at  low  angles  to  the  south  or 
horizontal.  Some  intertrappeans  occur  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Agnf 
stream,  west-south-west  of  Kdlibhit.  South  of  Hardd,  towards  Chdrwd,  there 
is  a  great  bay  of  the  alluvium  stretching  further  to  the  west  than  is  the 
case  near  the  river.  This  larger  quantity  of  surface-deposit  away  from  the 
river  appears  to  indicate  a  former  distribution  of  the  rivers  throughout 
this  country  diSeront  from  that  at  present  prevailing.  It  may  have  some 
connexion  with  the  great  break  near  A'sirgarh,  in  the  hills  which  separate 
the  valleys  of  the   TaptI  and  Narbadd.     The  trap    demands  but   little 


*  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  vol.  vi.  part  3,  pp.  83 — 86. 

t  *'  Its  existence  was  only  discovered  just  before  leaving  the  field.  I  had  no  map  of  the 
country,  and  could  not  spare  the  three  or  four  days  it  migUt  have  required  to  hunt  it  out 
and  survev  it." 

27  CPG 
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notice^  and  the  neighbourliood  of  the  Narbadd  west  of  Hard4  received 
so  very  hurried  an  examination  that  but  little  of  importance  can  be 
stated  concerning  it.*  The  rocks  consist  principally  of  metamorphics 
and  Bijdwars,  overlying  trap  occurring  here  and  there-  On  the  Narbada 
a  range  of  hills  formed  of  quartzite  rises  from  the  alluvial  plain  about 
two  miles  west  of  Handifi.  This  range  stretches  along  the  river  for 
some  distance  to  the  westward.  Similar  quartzite  occurs^  as  already 
mentioned,  at  Nimdwar,  north  of  the  river,  opposite  Handid.f  About 
Hardd  syenitic  and  granitic  rocks  occur.  Much  alluvial  cotton  soil 
covers  the  surface,  hut  it  is  often  very  thin.  Thus  in  .one  place,  a  few 
miles  west  of  the  town,  on  the  road  to  Khandw^,  although  no  rock  what- 
ever was  visible  on  the  surface,  blocks  of  granite  for  the  railway  works 
were  being  quarried  from  a  depth  of  only  six  or  eight  feet.  In  the 
Mdchak  river  trap  is  found  about  Danw&rd.  In  the  upper  part  of  this 
stream  no  rock  is  met  with  as  a  rule,  although  trap  is  exposed  neor  Mohanpdr 
and  Qdhdl.  About  half  a  mile  below  Danw&rd  coarsely  crystalised  peg- 
matite (or  rather  protogene),  containing  a  chlorite-like  mineral,  is  met  with, 
and  forms  the  bed  of  the  stream  for  a  considerable  distance.  At  Dev&pdr 
there  is  metamorphic  limestone.  The  rocks  are  extensively  metamor- 
phosed, and  no  foliation  can  be  recognised.  In  the  country  between  the 
Mdchak  and  the  Tawd  large  outliers  of  traps  overlie  the  metamorphic 
rocks.  The  same  is  the  case  north  of  the  M&chak,  but  to  a  smaller  extent. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain  precisely  the  boundaries  of  these 
numerous  little  patches.  The  larger  areas  have  been  roughly  surveyed  so 
as  to  indicate  the  general  mode  of  occurrence.  Most  of  the  patches  are  oval 
or  oblong,  their  larger  axis  corresponding  with  the  general  strike  of  the 
metamorphic  rocks,  or  about  east  20°,  30*^  north,  and  it  is  evident  that  they 
are  due  to  the  traps  having  overflowed  the  irregular  surface  of  the  under- 
lying formations,  in  which,  as  at  the  present  day,  ridges  of  the  harder  beds, 
chiefly  quartzite  or  compact  granitoid  gneiss,  stood  up  above  the  general 
level  of  country.  Where  denudation  has  so  far  .removed  the  traps  that  the 
old  surface  is  once  more  visible,  the  hard  ridges  again  protrude,  while 
some  trap  yet  remains  in  the  hollows  between  them.  Trap  dykes  occasion- 
ally occur  in  the  metamorphics.  They  were  especially  observed  in  the  jnngles 
north-east  of  Punghdt.  They  appeared  at  that  place  to  have  two  principal 
directions,  south-east  and  east-20°-north,  the  latter  coinciding  with  the 
lamination  of  the  metamorphics.  A  very  interesting  section  occurs  in  the 
Tawd  river  J  near  its  junction  with  the  Narbad^.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Tawd  the  Bijdwar  limestone  is  seen  presenting  a  peculiar  concentric 
structure;  the  alternating  bands  of  siliceous  and  calcareous  minerals, 
instead  of  being  plane,  are  concentric  around  nuclei  of  quartz.  Many 
of  these  concentric  masses  are  of  great  size.  A  little  further  south  there 
is  an  immense  mass  of  hard  quartzoso  breccia  similar  to  that  seen  north 
of  the  river  north-west  of  Chdndgarh,  composed  of  purplish  jasper-like 
rock,  with  enclosed  angular  fragments  of  quartzite;  upon  this  rest  Vindhyan 
shales,  sandy  as  usual,  and  passing  upwards  into  the  typical  quartzite 
sandstone,  which  forms  hills  west  of  the  stream.     It  is  difficult  to  say  what 


*  "  It  has  since,  like  the  neighhouring  country  north  of  the  river,  been  examined  by 
Mr.  Mallet,  who  will  probahly  describe  it  in  greater  detail." 

t  ''This  quartzite  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Mallet  to  belong  to  the  Bijawars." 

t  "  This  is  the  smaller  Tawa,  called  the  Chhota  Tawa  or  Suktawa  river." 
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is  the  position  of  the  breccia.  It  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  Bijiwar,  but  the 
occurrence  of  similar  breccia,  apparently  interstratified  in  the  Vindhyans  on 
the  Narbadd  close  by,  renders  it  possible  that  it  may  belong  to  that  series.* 
The  shaley  beds  appear  to  be  unconformable  upon  the  breccia,  and  the 
breccia  upon  the  Bijdwur  limestone,  but  neither  unconformity  is  very 
clearly  made  out,  and  apparent  unconformities  of  breccia  or  quartzite  beds 
resting  upon  Bijdwars  must  be  regarded  with  suspicion  on  account  of  the 
predominance  of  cleavage  foliation  in  some  of  the  beds  of  that  series,  and 
its  absence  in  the  hornstones  and  quartzites.  Higher  up  in  the  Tawi  trap 
comes  in,  and  further  on  still  there  is  a  patch  of  metamorphic  rocks.  It  is 
of  no  great  extent.     The  rock  is  granitoid.^' 

The  finest  forests  are  the  two  reserved  tracts  which  were  made  over  to  this 
p      ta     ii  •  district  from  Chhindwdrd  in  1865 — ^the  Borf  and 

Denwd  reserves;  but  throughout  the  woodland 
country  the  teak  is  very  common,  and  the  saplings  thrive  well  where  they  are 
protected.  There  are  some  such  tracts  on  the  Narbadd,  and  a  good  deal  of 
forest  lies  west  of  Handid.  Of  jungle,  scrub,  or  brushwood,  there  is  more  or 
less  throughout  the  valley,  but  least  in  the  eastern  and  most  in  the  western 
parganas.  To  the  east  of  Seoul  the  jungle  has  been  only  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
poor  sandy  soil,  which  is  not  worth  cultivation.  Strips  of  wood  run  down  along 
the  sandy  banks  of  the  streams  which  cross  the  flat  plain  from  the  hills.  But  in 
Gharwd  there  is  an  extensive  tract  of  dense  low  forest. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Anjan,  Tawd,  Hdthir,  Denwd,  Ganjdl,  Moran,  and 
Dudhi,  besides  the  great  boundary  streams  of  the  Narbadd  and  Taptf .  The 
district  is,  however,  throughout  intersected  by  innumerable  little  streams,  many 
of  them  perennial,  which  run  down  firom  the  hills  to  the  Narbadd. 

The  best  road  in  the  district  is  now  the  line  from  Hoshangdbdd  by  Itdrsf 

r^  .    ^.  towards    Betdl.     It  is   already  partly  metalled. 

Communications.  i_--i-i        j       i.ij        ji        xi.  •    j 

bridged,  and  embanked,  and  work  on  the  remamder 

is  in  active  progress.     It  passes  the  railroad  at  the  Itdrsl  station,  eleven  miles 

from  Hoshangdbdd.     The  highroad  to  Bombay,  which  runs  right  through  the 

district  from  east  to  west,  is  only  aligned  in  parts,  and  nowhere  well  embanked 

or  drained.     Bridges  have  been  built  over  a  few  of  the  streams,  and  causeways 

thrown  across  others.    The  road  from  Hardd  to  Handid — the  old  highroad  in  the 

days  of  the  Moghals  from  the  Deccan  to  A'gra — is  a  wide  track,  well  defined, 

but  not  metalled,  and  out  of  repair.     All  other  roads  in  the  district  are  merely 

fair-weather  routes,  which  are  being  gradually  demarcated  and  drained.     The 

roads  from  Seoni  and  Hardd  towards  Betdl  ate  pretty  good,  except  in  the  rainy 

months.     The  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railroad  (expected  to  be  completed  to 

Jabalpdr  in  1870)  now  intersects  the  whole  district  from  west  to  east,  with 

stations  at  Bdgrd,  Hardd,  Seonf,  Itdrsl,  Sohdgpur,  and  Bankherf .     It  crosses  the 

Tawd  by  a  viaduct  at  the  opening  of  the  gorge  through  which  the  river  issues 

from  the  Sdtpurds,  and  it  is  carried  by  a  short  tunnel  under  an  interposing 

projection  of  the  hill  close  by.     A  system  of  railway  feeders  has  for  some  time. 

been  under  the  consideration  of  the  local  Government,  and  is  gradually  being 

carried  out. 


*  "  This  was  pointed  out  hy  Mr.  Mallet." 
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The  temperature  is  said  to  be  higher  than  that  of  Narsinghpdr  or  Jabalpdr, 

^,.     ,       ,     .  -  „  but  it  is  of  a  very  medium  character,  free  from 

Climate  and  ramfall.  r  i      j.       Jf       n      mi      j-       i.  rii. 

excess  of  beat  and  cold.    The  direct  rays  of  the 

sun  are  very  powerful ;  but  hot  winds  are  the  exception,  and  are  seldom  very 
violcni^  while  the  nights  in  the  hot  weather  and  rains  are  always  cooL  The 
thermometer  seldom  rises  above  100°  in  the  shade ;  the  average  maximom  of 
July,  August,  and  September  1864  was  91°  in  the  shade,  the  average  minimum 
was  73°.  The  cold  weather  is  seldom  bitter,  and  often  hardly  bracing,  though 
frosts  of  one  or  two  nights'  duration  are  not  uncommon.  The  rainfall  is  exceed- 
ingly variable,  ranging  between  the  limits  of  forty  and  sixty  inches  in  the  year. 
The  winter  rains  are  very  regular,  insomuch  that  it  is  a  local  proverb  that  there 
have  been  famines  from  too  much  rain,  but  never  any  from  drought.  From 
the  position  of  the  district,  as  a  long  valley  or  gorge  between  the  two  great 
ranges  of  the  Sdtpurii  and  Yindhya  hills,  it  is  subject  to  violent  atmospheric 
changes,  and  the  harvest  is  seldom  gathered  without  hailstorms  and  thunder- 
showers  ;  dust-storms,  however,  are  imknown.  On  the  whole,  considering  that 
the  district  is  within  the  tropics,  and  not  raised  above  the  ordinary  level  of 
Indian  plains,  it  may  be  considered  fortunate  in  having  a  climate  which  is 
decidedly  better  than  might  have  been  expected-  Hoshangibdd  itself  is  about 
1 ,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  but  as  the  fall  of  the  valley  is  twenty  feet  in  seven 
miles,  the  eastern  end  of  the  district  is  about  four  hundred  feet  higher  than  the 
western  end.  An  east  wind  blows  often  in  the  cold  weather,  and  is  rather  bitter 
and  piercing. 

From  the  thinness  of  the  population  and  the  plentifulness  of  waste  land  all 
.    .    ,  round,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  cultivation  is 

^  '  not  laborious,  nor  of  a  high  order.     Cereals  are 

raised  entirely  without  manure  and  irrigation,  and  the  rich  black  soil  of  the 
valley  is  almost  independent  of  any  system  of  rotation,  and  produces  fine  crops 
of  wheat  without  change  or  fallow  for  thirty  or  forty  years.  Only  garden  crops 
and  sugarcane  are  manured  and  watered.  The  total  cultivated  area  of  the 
district  in  the  year  1868  was  891,587  acres,  and  the  principal  crops  grown  are 
cotton,  gram,  wheat,  jawdri,  and  til ;  since  186*1  a  great  quantity  of  the  land 
formerly  under  gram,  jawdri,  and  til  has  been  given  up  to  cotton.  But  the 
great  flatness  of  the  land  is  against  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  is  the  chief 
cause  why  kharif  (or  rain)  crops  bear  so  small  a  proportion  to  rabJ  (or  cold 
weather)  crops.  The  black  soil  will  only  grow  rain  crops  when  it  is  thoroughly 
well  drained,  and  in  default  of  a  good  system  of  subsoil  draining,  this  amounts  to 
saying  that  rain-crops  will  only  grow  in  ground  which  slopes  considerably,  and 
which  is  generally  light  and  stony.  The  black  soil,  when  supplied  with  unhmited 
moisture  and  heat,  throws  up  a  crop  of  weeds  which  choke  whatever  is  sown, 
and  which,  from  the  deep  muddy  nature  of  the  soil,  cannot  be  hoed  up  till  dry 
weather  comes ;  consequently  this  soil,  which  is  the  prevailing  one,  will  only 
grow  rabf  crops,  and  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  wheat.  In  1 860,  before  the 
American  war,  the  cotton-growing  area  was  calculated  at  24,000  acres,  produc- 
ing 40  lbs.  to  the  acre.  In  1864  the  extent  of  area  had  doubled ;  but  the  cotton 
is  never,  or  very  seldom,  grown  on  what  is  called  the  "black  cotton  soil";  it  is 
confined  to  the  lighter  or  inferior  soils.  The  Government  waste  lands  are 
chiefly  hilly  tracts,  only  useful  for  pasturage,  or  fit  for  growing  teak  or  other 
timber.  But  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  district,  in  the  Chirwa  pargana, 
there  are  some  very  fine  waste  lands,  which  would  well  repay  the  expense  of  cul- 
tivation.    South  of  the  highroad  to  Bombay  there  are  about  two  hundred  square 
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miles  of  such  land,  interspersed  only  with  three  or  four  villages.  Low  ranges 
of  stony  hills  run  through  the  tract,  covered  with  low  scrub.  In  the  valleys 
between,  which  are  often  of  considerable  depth,  the  soil  is  of  very  fine  quality. 

Coal  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  bed  of  almost  every  stream  which 
Minerals,  forest  products,  and     cuts     through    the    Mahideo   sandstone     range, 
cattle.  notably  in  the  bed  of  the  Tawi ;  but  no  coal  mines 

of  any  value  have  yet  been  worked  in  this  district.  Ironstone  occurs  in  several 
places,  especially  in  the  low  hills  near  Hardd,  and  is  roughly  smelted  by  the  hill 
tribes.  Fruits,  drugs,  dyes,  and  tanning-barks  are  brought  down  from  the  hills, 
a  little  tasar  silk  is  produced  and  some  lac  is  collected,  but  not  in  any  large  quan- 
tities. There  are  a  few  good  brood-mares  in  the  district;  most  of  them  belong 
to  substantial  Gujar  Mdlguzdrs,  who  breed  in  a  small  way ;  and  the  better  class 
of  farmers  from  Hindustan  seem  always  to  have  kept  horses  for  riding.  But 
horses  and  ponies  are  by  no  means  so  common  as  in  Upper  India.  Two  fine 
stallions  have  been  procured  by  the  Government  for  improving  the  district  stock. 
The  cattle  belong  mostly  to  the  Mdlwd  and  up-country  breeds,  the  Mdlwd 
stock  being  in  highest  favour.  The  oxen  are  stout  beasts,  useful  for  heavy 
draught  and  for  ploughing  the  deep  black  soil,  but  much  inferior  in  pace  and 
activity  to  the  small  Berdr  bultocks.  Of  late  years  there  have  been  very  large 
importations  of  high-priced  cattle  from  the  north,  to  meet  the  demand  among  the 
prosperous  agriculturists  of  this  valley.  Sheep-breeding  is  not  carried  on  to  any 
large  extent ;  the  supply  is  from  Bundelkhand. 

At  Hoshangdbdd  are  the  courts,  civil  and  criminal,  of  the  Deputy  Commis- 

.  sioner  and  of  his  assistants.     Here  also  is  the  office 

Administration.  ^f  ^^^  collector  of  customs,  and  of  a  patrol.     The 

district  has  four  administrative  subdivisions,  under  tahsflddrs,  who  have  their 
head-quarters  at  Hoshangdbdd,  Sohdgptir,  Seonf,  and  Hardd  respectively,  and 
who  exercise  judicial  and  fiscal  authority.  There  are  police  stations  at  all  the 
four  places  above  mentioned,  also  at  Bankherf  and  Chdrwd  near  the  eastern  and 
western  extremities  of  the  district.  Several  outposts  of  police  are  stationed  at 
various  intermediate  points.  The  police  force  is  429  strong,  including  all  ranks. 
An  Assistant  Commissioner  resides  and  holds  court  at  Hardd. 

The  imperial  revenues  of  the  district  for  1868-69  are — 

Land  Es.  4,37,694 

Excise    „  53,818 

Stamps   „  95,280 

Forests   „  65,866 

Customs „  1,06,151 

Assessed  taxes  „  15,277 


Total    Es.    7,74,086 

The  area  of  the  district  is  4,300  square  miles.     Of  this  2,300  square  miles 

Area  and  population.  ^^^  contained  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Narbadd, 

and  the  hill  tracts  are  estimated  to  cover  about 
2,000  square  miles.  The  population,  accordinjg  to  the  census  of  November  1866, 
amounts  to  440,433  souls,  giving  an  average  of  102  to  the  square  mile.  Of  this 
47  per  cent  are  returned  as  females.  The  agriculturists  are  to  the  mercantile 
and  artisan  population  as  100  to  1 14.  The  non-agricultural  portion  of  the  people 
is  very  small  as  compared  with  the  agriculturists.    Almost  all  the  principal 
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traders  in  the  towns  are  Mdrwdrls .  There  are  also  the  usual  classes  of  petty  shop- 
keepers ;  and  there  are  large  colonies  of  weavers^  Mah^,  Kolls,  Cham^,  and 
Koshtfs.  The  principal  agricultural  classes  are^  in  the  east,  Kirdrs,  Gujars,  and 
Raghubansis,  emigrants  from  Bundelkhand  and  from  Oudh.  Westward,  Gujars, 
JSts,  Rdjputs,  and  Bishnofs  from  Mdrwdr  and  MdlwS,  Kurmis  and  Menos  from 
Nimdr  and  Khdndesh.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  Gonds  and  Kurkds — 
aboriginal  hill  tribes — with  non-Aryan  languages  and  non-Aryan  habits  of 
their  own.  In  the  valley  they  are  considered  too  improvident  to  be  good  culti- 
vators, but  they  are  hardworking  and  trustworthy  farm-servants.  In  the  hill 
tracts  they  form  the  solo  population,  Gonds  and  Kurkds  alone  inhabiting  the 
eastern  tracts  of  Pachmarl  and  Mdlini ;  Kurkds,  with  an  admixture  of  Gonds, 
occupying  Rdjdbordrl  and  Kdlibhft.  They  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their 
truthfulness,  inoffensiveness,  and  shyness,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  only 
fifty  years  ago  they  were  the  most  reckless  and  daring  of  robbers,  and  that 
their  depredations  filled  the  whole  valley  with  terror,  and  gave  to  Mdlinf  its 
title  of  Chormdlini,  or  ^'Robber  MdlinJ."  There  has  probably  never  been  a 
stronger  instance  of  the  character  of  a  whole  race  being  completely  changed 
in  a  generation  by  peaceful  government.  The  subjoined  figures,  which  are 
understood  to  be  rather  under  the  mark,  show^that  the  population  is  most 
numerous  in  the  eastern  parganas,  and  decreases  rapidly  from  pargana  to 
pargana  going  towards  the  west : — 

Persons. 

Rdjwdrd 166^ 

Sohdgpdr 165  | 

Hoshangdbdd    146  >*  per  square  mile. 

Seoul 130  I 

Hardd    123J 

In  this  district,  as  throughout  the  Narbadd  valley,  there  are  some  estates 
-  which  have  for  generations   belonged  to  petty 

chiefs  or  heads  of  families,  who  have  been  strong 
enough  to  keep  their  lands  together,  and  to  pay  only  tribute  or  feudal  service 
to  the  ruling  power.  Such  have  been  the  Rijds  of  Patehpdr  and  the  BAj6s  of 
Sobhdpdr,  who  held  their  fiefs  originally  from  the  princes  of  Mandla,  and  who 
have  contrived  to  retain  the  bulk  of  their  ancestral  estates  through  the  changes 
of  times  and  dynasties  up  to  the  present  date.  With  these  also  may  be  classed, 
but  at  a  long  distance  below  them,  the  Tdlukad&rs  of  B^bai,  and  one  or  two 
other  small  proprietors,  who  hold  at  a  quit-rent  some  half-cultivated  tracts  of 
Eardi.  These  families  were  undoubtedly  lords  of  their  domains,  and  their 
proprietary  right  as  tdlukad&'s  or  quit-rent  holders  has  been  recognised  in  the 
recent  settlement  of  land  revenue.  In  some  cases,  where  long  hereditary  occu- 
pancy appeared  to  give  some  prescriptive  title  to  the  farmers  of  villages  on 
these  tdlukad^rf  estates,  or  where  the  farmers  have  sunk  capital  in  the  land,  a 
sub-settlement  has  been  made  recognising  their  possession  of  inferior  proprie- 
tary rights,  and  protecting  them  from  being  ejected  at  the  pleasure  of  their 
landlord.  The  status  of  the  petty  hill  chiefs  in  the  Mahddeo  hills  also  deserves 
special  mention.  For  many  generations  their  ancestors  held  the  difficult  and 
unproductive  country,  on  and  around  the  Pachmarhi  plateau,  under  a  sort  of  feudal 
subjection  to  the  rulers  of  Deogarh  and  Ndffpdr,  but  were  never  entirely  subdued 
until  1818.  They  sheltered  and  supported  A'pd  Sihib  when  he  escaped  into 
their  fastnesses ;  they  raised  their  clans  in  his  favour ;  and  were  thoroughly 
put  down  by  the  British  troops  sent  to  expel  him.    But  the  British  agents 
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adopted  the  policy  of  maintaining  these  tdlokaddrs  in  their  rights^  continuing 
the  same  system  of  receiving  nominal  tribute  from  some,  while  others  received 
stipends  from  the  state.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  Sir  R.  Temple,  late  chief 
commissioner,  the  Government  formally  confirmed  in  this  position  all  of  these 
jdgfrd&rs,  except  the  Zaminddr  of  Rifkherf,  who  rebelled  in  1858,  and  whose 
lands  were  confiscated.  Of  these  jdgirddrs  or  zamfnddrs  those  of  Almod, 
Pachmarhf,  and  Pagdr^  are  the  most  important. 

There  are  no  manufactures  of  any  note,  and  few  handicrafts,  except  the  or- 
Manufactum  and  trade.  ^^^^  leather-curing,  weaving,  and  the  Hke.     The 

workers  m  brass  have  a  good  name  in  the  country 
round.  The  local  weaving  trade  was  flourishing  until  the  enormous  demand 
for  cotton  in  1863-64  raised  the  price  of  raw  material  beyond  their  means. 
Cotton  was  then  exported,  and  English  piece-goods  were  imported.  These  dis- 
advantages, with  the  high  price  of  day-labour,  stopped  a  large  number  of  looms ; 
but  the  trade  has  by  no  means  succumbed  yet,  and  will  probably  continue  for 
some  time  to  supply  the  coarser  and  stouter  fabrics  in  which  the  outdoor 
working-man  clothes  himself  and  family.  The  export  trade  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  agricultural  produce.  It  is  a  very  large  and  increasing  trade, 
affording  employment  to  a  great  deal  of  capital  and  a  large  number  of  merchants, 
and  pouring  an  immense  quantity  of  silver  into  the  district.  It  has  received  a 
great  stimulus  of  late  by  the  high  prices  which  have  prevailed  in  TAilwi  and 
Berdr,  in  consequence  of  bad  seasons,  increased  consumption,  and  other  causes. 
The  value  of  wheat  exported  has  been  roughly  calculated  at  four  Mkhs  of  rupees 
(£40,000)  annually.  Besides  wheat,  the  export  of  ^ram,  oil-seeds,  and  cotton 
is  considerable.  In  return,  Enghsh  piece-goods,  spices,  and  cocoanuts  are  the 
principal  imports  from  the  west,  salt  from  Bhopdl,  sugar  by  way  of  Mirzipdr 
from  the  east.  But  the  gradual  approach  of  the  open  railway  from  the  west 
increases  every  year  the  tendency  of  the  district  trade  in  that  direction.  When 
the  line  is  completed  it  is  most  probable  that  this  part  of  the  Narbad^  country 
will  deal  almost  entirely  with  Bombay.  It  has  been  roughly  reckoned  that  five 
Ifikhs  of  rupees  (£50,000)  worth  of  English  piece-goods  are  imported  every 
year. 

Little  is  known  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  district  before  the  Mar^th^ 
„.  invasion.    The  eastern  portion,  or  the  'BL&jw&ri 

"  ^'  pargana,  is  owned  by  four  Gond  Rijds,*  who 

derive  their  title  from  the  R&jds  of  Mandla.  The  centre  of  the  district  was  subject 
to  the  R4ji  of  Deogarh  either  directly,  as  Sohiigpdr,  or  indirectly  through  his 
feudatories,  the  petty  Rdjds  of  B&gri  and  Sduligarh.  In  the  extreme  west  the 
Gond  Rdjd  of  Makrdi  is  said  once  to  have  had  an  extensive  independent 
jurisdiction.  But  there  are  hardly  any  writings  or  traditions  belonging  to  this 
period.  In  Akbar's  time  Handid  was  the  head-quarters  of  a  sarkdr,  and  was 
occupied  by  a  faujdir  and  dfwdn,  and  by  Moghal  troops ;  Seonf  was  attached 
to  a  province  of  Bhopdl ;  and  Hoshangdbdd  is  not  mentioned  at  all.  Several 
reasons  concur  to  give  probability  to  the  idea  that  the  eastern  part  of  the  district 
was  never  conquered  by  Delhi  at  all,  but  was  thought  too  wild  and  valueless  to 
wrest  from  the  Gonds  who  occupied  it.  Dost  Mohammad,  the  founder  of  the 
Bhop&l  family,  took  Hoshangdbdd  itself,  and  annexed  a  considerable  territory 
with  it,  from  SeonI  to  the  Tawd,  or  to  Sohdgpiir,  as  some  say.  From  the  dates 
of  sanads  now  existing  he  must  have  done  this  about  the  year  a.d.  1720. 


*  The  Rajd  of  Sobhdpdr  and  the  three  Rajas  of  Fatebpdr  mentioned  before. 
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In  A.D.  1742  the  Peshwd,  Baldji  Bdji  Rao,  passed  up  the  valley  on  his  way  to 
attack  Mandla;  but  he  seems  to  have  kept  permanent  possession  of  the 
Handid  parganas  only.  In  1750-51  Rdji  Raghoji  BhonsM  of  Nagpdr  overran 
the  whole  range  of  hill  from  Gdwalgarh  to  Mahddeo,  and  reduced  the  country 
east  of  Handid  and  south  of  the  Narbadd,  except  the  portion  held  by  Bhopal. 
The  Rdjwdrd  Gond  rdjds  seem  to  have  retained  their  independence  until 
A.D.  1775,  and  we  hear  of  no  hostilities  between  Bhopfl  and  Ndgpdr  about  this 
time.  But  in  a.d.  1795  an  oflBcer  of  Raghoji's  attacked  and  took  Hoshangabad. 
In  A.D.  1802  Wazfr  Mohammad,  the  ruler  of  Bhopdl,  retook  it ;  he  also  oc^jupied 
Seoni,  thirty  miles  to  the  west  of  Hoshangdbid,  and  made  an  unsuccessful 
attack  on  Sohdgpdr.  The  Bhopdl  chief  held  the  country  round  Hoshangdbdd, 
until  he  was  driven  across  the  Narbadd  by  the  Ndgpdr  troops  in  1807.  During 
the  war  which  followed  between  Ndgpdr  and  Bhopdl,  Wazlr  Mohammad  called  in 
the  Pindhdrfs  to  his  help,  and  till  they  were  finally  extirpated  in  1817  the  whole 
of  this  fertile  valley  was  a  prey  to  their  insatiable  thirst  for  plunder  and  dis- 
regard of  life.  Largo  tracts  of  country  were  laid  entirely  waste,  and  the  accu- 
mulated wealth  of  the  district  was  effectively  dispersed.  In  1818  that  part  of 
the  district  which  was  owned  by  Ndgpdr  was  ceded  under  the  agreement  of 
that  year,*  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  1826.t  In  1844  the  district  of  Hfiurdd 
Handid  was  made  over  by  Sindid  at  an  estimated  value  of  Rs.  1 ,40,000,  in  part 
payment  of  the  Gwalior  contingent,  and  by  the  treaty  of  1860  it  was  per- 
manently ti'ansferred,  and  became  British  territory.  The  mutiny  of  1857  dis- 
turbed the  district  very  little.  There  was  some  trouble  with  the  police  at  Harda: 
a  petty  chief  rebelled  in  the  Mahddeo  hills,  and  Tdtid  Topid  crossed  the  valley 
in  1858.  But  the  authority  of  the  British  officers  was  at  no  time  seriously 
shaken. 

H0SHAN6A'BA''D — The  north-eastern  revenue  subdivision  or  tahsfl  in 
the  district  of  the  same  name,  having  an  area  of  987  square  miles,  with  392 
villages,  and  a  population  of  136,178  souls  according  to  the  census  of  1866.  The 
land  revenue  for  1869-70  is  Rs.  1,47,479-3-7. 

HOSHANGA'BA'D — The  head-quaHors  of  the  district  of  the  same  name ; 
is  situated  in  latitude  20°  40'  north,  and  longitude  77°  51'  east,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Narbadd,  which  is  here  700  yards  wide  from  bank  to  bank,  though 
in  the  hot  weather  the  stream  is  not  more  than  300  yards  across,  and  is 
fordable  both  above  and  below  the  town.  The  road  from  Bhopdl  to  Betul  and 
Ndgpdr  passes  through  it,  as  also  the  highroad  to  Bombay,  although  the 
greater  part  of  the  through  traffic  cuts  off  the  angle  made  here,  and  passes  about 
five  miles  to  the  south.  The  town  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Hoshang 
Shdh,  the  second  of  the  Ghori  kings  of  Mdlwd,  who  reigned  about  a.d.  1405 
(according  to  Prinsep's  genealogical  tables).  It  is  said  that  he  died  and 
was  buried  here,  but  that  his  bones  were  removed  to  Mdndd  and  buried  again 
there.  The  town,  however,  remained  very  small  till  the  Bhopdl  conquest,  about 
A.D.  1720,  when  the  fort  was  either  built  or  enlarged,  and  a  trading  population 
began  to  collect  round  it.  The  fort  was  a  very  massive  stone  building  of 
irregular  shape,  with  its  base  on  the  river  commanding  the  road  to  Bhopdl. 
It  has  now  been  mostly  removed  piecemeal.  It  was  attacked  in  a.d.  1795  by 
Benf  Singh  Sdbaddr,  an  officer  of  the  Rdjd  of  Ndgpdr,  and  after  a  two  months' 
siege  was  evacuated  by  the  Bhopdl  troops.  In  a.d.  1802  the  kildddr  or  governor 
of  the  fort  was  a  Mardthd  Brdhman,  a  man  of  peace,  and   his  fears  were  so 

*  Aitchison's  "  Treaties,"  vol.  iii.  p.  109. 
t         Do.  do.  do.     p.  113. 
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worked  on  by  men  under  the  Bhop^l  influence,  that  he  gave  it  up  without  a 
blow,  and  it  waff  immediately  reoccupiedby  Wazir  Mohammad,  then  the  virtual 
ruler  of  Bhopdl.  This  success  added  so  much  to  his  prestige  and  military 
strength  that  he  overran  all  the  SohigptSr  pargana  and  besieged  the  fort  of 
Sohdgpdr,  but  before  he  could  take  it  the  siege  was  raised  by  the  arrival  of  a 
force  from  Seoul  Chhapird,  which  defeated  him  with  heavy  loss.  He  was  hotly 
pursued  into  Hoshang^bdd,  and  making  a  stand  outside  the  town  his  horse 
was  killed  under  him.  A  rude  stone  figure  of  a  horse  still  marks  the  spot. 
He  mounted  his  celebrated  tail-less  horse  PankhrSj  (which  gave  him  the  title 
of  Bdndd  Ghorekd  Sawdr),  and  escaped  only  by  leaping  him  over  the  battle- 
ment of  the  fort.  The  Ndgpdr  army  besieged  the  fort  for  some  time,  and,  being 
unable  to  take  it,  contented  themselves  with  burning  the  town,  and  departed. 
In  1809  Hoshang&bdd  was  again  attacked  by  a  Ndgpdr  force,  and  after  a  siege 
of  three  months,  when  their  communications  with  Bhopdl  were  cut  oflF,  and  a 
battery  had  been  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  against  them,  the 
garrison  surrendered.  In  1817  General  Adams  occupied  the  town,  and  threw 
up  some  earthworks  outside  it,  to  protect  it  against  an  enemy  coming  from  the 
south  and  east.  From  a.d.  1818  it  has  been  the  residence  of  the  chief  British 
official  in  charge  of  the  district,  and  lately  it  has  been  made  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Narbadi  division.  A  church  has  just  been  built,  and  a  central  jail  is 
under  construction.  There  is  a  dispensary,  and  there  are  one  or  two  well-filled 
school-hAuses.  It  is  also  occupied  by  the  wing  of  a  Native  regiment.  It  is 
the  head-quarters  of  the  English  piece-goods  trade  of  the  district,  and  a  good 
deal  is  done  in  cotton,  grain,  and  bills  of  exchange.  The  b&zdr  is  a  good  one, 
with  some  petty  shops  at  which  European  articles  are  sold.  The  railway 
passes  about  eleven  miles  off.  The  nearest  station  is  It&rsi  on  the  Betdl  road. 
The  population  of  the  town  is  8,032  souls. 


INDRA'NA' — A  village  in  the  Jabalpur  district,  picturesquely  situated 
near  the  Hiran  river;  latitude  23'^  24'  2',  longitude  79°  56'  22*.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Rijd  Nizdm  ShSh  of  Mandla;  and  a  garden  laid  out  and 
a  well  dug  by  Pandit  Bdldjl  Siiba,  under  the  SSgar  r^&'s  administration,  still 
Bxist.  There  is  a  mud  fort  here  belonging  to  the  petty  chief  who  owns  the 
surrounding  estate.  On  the  south  of  the  town  runs  the  Hiran,  which  is  here 
two  hundred  feet  broad.  The  place  is  noted  for  dyeing  cloths.  The  country 
round  abounds  in  game,  and  there  is  good  fishing  in  the  river. 

INDRA'VATI" — A  river  which  rises  in  the  highlands  of  Thuamdl,  in  the 
eastern  ghats,  and  after  a  course  of  about  250  miles  becomes  the  boundary 
between  a  portion  of  the  Upper  GodSvari  district  and  the  Bastar  dependency 
for  a  distance  of  about  twenty- five  miles,  and  then  falls  into  the  Goddvari,  about 
thirty  miles  below  its  confluence  with  the  Pranhita,  Its  bed  is  full  of  rocks, 
«aid  is  a  succession  of  rapids. 

INDUPU'R — ^The  ancient  name  of  Ch&ndi  in  the  pre-historic  age. 

ITA'WA' — An  estate  in  the  SSgar  district,  about  thirty-eight  miles  north- 
west of  Sigar.  It  contains  forty-four  villages,  with  a  total  area  of  seventy- 
seven  square  miles.  At  the  cession  of  SSgar  to  the  British  Government  by  the 
MardthSs  in  a.d.  1818,  this  tract,  which  then  consisted  of  forty-six  villages, 
yielding  a  yearly  rental  of  Rs.  8,964,  was  assigned  rent-free  for  life  to  a  MarithS 
pandit,   by  name  RSm  Bhdd,  in  lieu  of  MalhSrgarh  and  KanjiS,  the  former 
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being  an  estate  situated  to  the  extreme  north-west  of  the  S&gar  district  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  Betw&^  which  he  held  onder  the  Mar^th^  on  the  same 
tenure,  and  which  was  made  oyer  by  the  Government  to  Sindid.  At  the  late 
settlement  sixteen  villages  were  given  to  the  tdlnkad&r  in  proprietary  right, 
and  in  twenty-eight  the  superior  proprietary  right  only  was  given  to  him. 
The  village  itself  is  of  tolerable  size  and  importsmce.  It  contains  371  housest 
with  a  population  of  1,402.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  about  325 
years  ago  by  a  Bundeld  officer  of  Akbar  named  Indrajft.  From  the  Moham- 
madans  the  country  appears  to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  race  called 
GtkuUs,  who  were  succeeded  about  the  beginning  of  the  ei^teenth  oentuiy 
by  Diwdn  Anup  Singh,  r^jd  of  Pannd,  then  in  possession  of  ioSiiml^  and  the 
surrounding  country.  The  small  fort  now  standing  was  built  by  him  about  that 
time,  and  large  improvements  and  additions  were  made  to  the  town.  In  a.d.  1 751 
he  made  over  the  place  to  the  Peshwi  in  return  for  assistance  sent  him  by 
the  latter  against  the  BundeUb.  The  Mar&th&s  improved  the  fort  and  town,  and 
enlarged  the  latter  considerably.  There  are  some  fine  buildings  in  and  close 
to  the  town,  the  stone- work  and  carving  in  which  are  really  remarkable,  especi- 
ally in  an  unfinished  temple  now  under  construction.  A  market  is  held  nere 
every  Friday,  the  chief  sales  at  which  consist  of  com  and  native  cloths.  There 
is  no  trade  worth  mentioning.    A  boys'  school  has  been  lately  established  here. 
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One  of  the  largest  and  most  populous  districts  in  the  Central  Provinces, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Pannd  and  Maihir;  on  the  east  by  Rewd;  on  the  south 
by  Mandl^^  Seonf,  and  Narsinghpdr ;  and  on  the  west  by  Damoh.  It  lies 
between  latitude  22°  40'  and  24°  8'  north,  and  between  81°  6'  and  79°  35'  east 
longitude;  and  contains  an  area  of  4,261  square  miles. 

The  main  body  of  the  district  is  a  large  plain  of  rich  soil  watered  by  the 

^        ,  -      .    .  Narbadd,  the  Paret,  and  the  EQran,  extending  firom 

Ucncral  description.  g^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Lameti  gUta 

of  the  Narbadd  on  the  south,  and  from  Kumbhi  on  the  east  to  S&nkal,  where  the 
Hiran  unites  with  the  Narbadd,  on  the  west.  It  is  surrounded  by  spurs  of  the 
Gondw&nd  range  on  the  south,  by  the  Bhinrer  and  Kaimdr  hills  on  the  north 
and  west,  and  by  the  Bhitrfgarh  hills  on  the  east.  These  hill-ranges  break  the 
monotony  of  the  prospect  in  the  plain,  in  every  part  of  which  the  horizon  is 
marked  in  more  than  one  direction  by  high  ground,  and  give  a  very  diversified 
character  to  the  scenery  of  the  borders  of  the  district,  where  hill  and  valley, 
forest  and  stream,  succeed  each  other  in  rapid  variety. 

There  are  two  principal  watersheds  in  the  district.    The  one  ia  a  carved 
Watersh  ds     d  '  irregular  Une,  with  a  general  north-easterly  and 

south-westerly  direction,  and  lies  to  the  north  of 
the  Bh&nrer  and  Kaimdr  ranges,  by  which  it  is  formed.    Bivers  to  the  north  of 
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this  watershed  ape  affluents  of  the  Jamn&.  The  second  commences  in  the  Bhitrf- 
garh  range  of  hills,  and  crossing  the  Ghreat  Northern  Boad  between  SIeeman£b£d 
and  Sihor^  passes  to  the  north  of  the  latter  place.  In  this  watershed  the 
Katni  (sometimes  called  Katn&)  river  takes  its  rise^  and  after  a  circuitous  course 
crosses  the  Grreat  Northern  Boad  near  Murwdr^,  and  falls  into  the  Mah&nadi,  an 
affluent  of  the  Son^  which  debouches  into  the  Ganges,  and  finally  unites  its 
waters  with  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Thus  travellers  from  Jabalpdr  to  Mirz&ptir  pass 
over  the  great  watershed  between  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
Water  falling  to  the  north  and  east  of  them  pours  into  affluents  either  of  the 
Ganges  or  Jojxmi,  whilst  that  shed  to  the  south  or  west  unites  with  the  rapid 
Btreiun  of  the  Narbadd.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mah&nadf,  which,  rising  in 
the  Mandia  district,  pursues  a  generally  northerly  course,  till  in  tiie  Bijer&ghogarh 
subdivision  it  bends  to  the  east  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Son ;  the  Gurayyfi, 
between  Jabalpdr  and  Damoh;  the  Patnd,  on  the  boundary  of  Pannd  and  Jabed- 
pdr;  and  the  Hiran,  which  flows  into  the  Narbadi  at  SdiiJcal.  The  affluents  of 
the  Mahdnadi  are  the  Sdkan  river,  a  very  small  portion  of  whose  course  Ues  in 
the  Jabalpdr  district,  the  Katnf,  and  other  smaller  streams.  The  principal 
afflaents  of  the  Hiran  are  the  Ker,  the  Bilord,  and  the  Lamberd,  the  whole  of 
whose  course  is  within  the  Jabalpdr  district.  The  above  join  the  Hiran  on  its 
right  bank,  whilst  the  Paret  is  the  principal  affluent  on  the  left  bank.  The 
Narbadd  also  flows  through  the  disbnct  for  about  seventy  miles  from  east  to 
west.    On  its  right  bank  is  the  Gaur,  and  on  the  left  bank  the  Tfmar. 

The  geological  aspect  of  the  Jabalpdr  district  proper  may  be  thus  gene- 

rally  described  from  the  map  attached  to   the 
mmSiT     ^''™**'''"'  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  Vol.  H., 

Part  2.  Its  most  valuable  portion  is  a  long,  narrow 
plain  rnnning  north-east  and  south-west,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  offshoot 
from  the  Narbadd  valley.  To  the  north-west  it  is  bounded  by  the  Bhdnrer 
hills,  which  belong  to  the  Vindhyan  sandstone  series,  though  the  Ealumbar  hill 
to  l^e  north-west  of  Katangf  is  trappean.  To  the  south-east  the  boundary 
line  is  a  thin  irregular  strip,  consisting  chiefly  of  rocks  of  the  Upper  Damddd 
and  Mahddeo  series,  interspersed  in  places  with  metamorphic  and  crystalline 
rocks.  The  plain  itself  is  covered  in  its  western  and  southern  portions  by  a  rich 
aUuvial  deposit  of  the  black  cotton  soil  class,  while  to  the  north-east  it  merges 
into  an  undulating  tract  of  metamorphic  and  lateritic  formation.  The  country 
from  P&ndgar  on  the  south  to  Gosalpdr  on  the  north,  and  Majhgawdn  on  the 
west,  is  also  metamorphic,  thus  breaking  to  some  extent  the  continuity  of  the 
central  plain.  The  southern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  district,  lying  parallel 
with  the  black  soil  plain,  belong  to  the  great  trappean  area  of  Central  India  and 
the  Deccan.  In  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  district,  rocks  of  the  Lower 
Batnddd  series  occur,  intermingled  with  kindred  formations.  The  granitic 
rocks  are  thus  mentioned  *  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Medlicott  :— 

''Rocks  of  granitic  type,  although  often  seen  at  the  surface,  do  not 
occupy  large  areas  in  this  portion  of  Central  India ;  the  largest  of  these 
areas  is  found  near  Jabalpdr,  where  the  granite  forms  a  ran^e  of  low  hills 
ginning  from  Lametd  Ghdt  on  the  Narbadd  in  a  north-east  direction. 


*  Memoinof  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  vol.  ii.  part  2,  pp.  120—122. 
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"  Near  where  the  old  town  of  Garhi  stands  the  hilly  area  of  the 

Sanite  is  about  two  miles  wide^  and  abuilding  now  in  ruins,  called  the  Madan 
ahal,  stands  on  the  highest  point  of  this  part  of  the  range.  #  4^  * 
From  this  place  the  granite  may  be  followed  for  many  miles  to  the  north- 
east, forming  a  narrow  irregular  band  among  the  metamorphic  rocks ;  it  is 
not  even  quite  continuous,  but  sometimes  thins  out  and  disappears  for  a  short 
space,  coming  to  the  surface  again  in  the  same  general  direction.  This  line 
of  the  granite  is  approximately  parallel  to  the  strike  of  the  metamorphic 
rocks,  though  not  absolutely  so.  Whenever  we  find  the  igneous  rocks  near 
to  the  altered  bedded  formations,  their  relations  seem  equivocal;  a  definite 
line  can  rarely  be  drawn  between  the  two,  and  the  transition  from  tke  one 
to  the  other  is  often  imperceptibly  graduated. 

*'  Litliology  of  the  Granitic  Bocks, — The  mineral  characters  of  rocks 
included  imder  this  head  are  in  our  area  very  various.  That  variety  which 
is  most  widely  spread,  and  occupies  the  greatest  extent  of  surface,  is  a 
porphyritic  syenite,  whose  matrix  is  a  mixture  of  glassy  quartz  with  pale 
pink  or  pale  green  felspar,  along  with  a  small  proportion  of  hornblende, 
and  which  contains  embedded  crystals  of  dull  lead  grey  felspar  (adularia), 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  long,  and  in  great  number,  frequently  forming 
a  large  proportion  of  the  mass.  A  rock  answering  more  or  less  closely 
to  this  description  forms  the  Garhd  hills,  much  local  variation  in  the 
composition  of  the  mass  obtains,  and  this  sometimes  to  the  extent  of 
totally  altering  the  general  aspect  of  the  rock.  Thus  the  adularia  crystals 
are  sometimes  altogether  absent ;  elsewhere  they  become  so  numerous  as 
to  constitute  of  themselves  two-thirds  of  the  rock  mass;  again,  minute 
crystals  of  black  mica  are  found  replacing  the  hornblende,  and  were  in  one 
case  noticed  along  with  it  in  a  hand  specimen;  sometimes  the  rock 
becomes  fine-graiued  syenite  without  any  detached  crystals,  and  with 
very  little  quartz.  A  good  case  of  this  occurs  at  the  second  bridge  from 
Jabalpdr  on  the  road  thence  to  Sohdgpdr,  where  the  hornblende  is  in 
unusually  large  proportion.'^ 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  are  thus  described* : — 

"  The  saccharine  limestone  shows,  save  only  in  a  few  of  its  massive 
beds,  a  more  or  less  distinctly  observable  laminated  structure ;  the  lines  of 
lamination  are  sometimes  marked  by  variations  of  colour  and  texture,  evi- 
dently due  to  the  presence  of  new  ingi^edients,  and  the  shading  off  above 
spoken  of  is  effected  by  a  gradual  increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  recur- 
rence of  such  indications,  and  by  the  intermixture  of  these  argillaceous 
and  arenaceous  partings  becoming  a  more  and  more  prominent  ingredient 
in  the  mass,  until,  from  being  impurities  in  a  calcareous  schist,  they  come 
to  constitute  the  rock,  an  argillaceous,  or  siliceous  schist,  with  layers, 
bands,  and  veins  of  carbonate  of  lime  scattered  through  it. 

^^*  ^i^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

^'  About  nine  miles  from  Jabalptir,  on  the  south-west,  a  considerable 
extent  of  tolerably  pure  and  beautifully  saccharine  white  limestone  is  seen  ; 
the  river  cuts  a  deep  channel  through  the  mass  of  this  rock,  exposing  sheer 
vertical  surfaces  of  flie  white  limestone,  in  places  120  feet  high;  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  varied  outline  and  colour 
of  the  whole.     The  locality  is  well  knovni  as  the  'Marble  Rocks.'  " 

*  Memoin  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  vol.  ii.  part  2,  pp.  134 — 136. 
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Coal  is  found  at  'Rimgh&t,  Lametdglidt^  BherdgMt^  and  near  Singdpdr  on 
the  Malidnadf.  The  latter  seam  is  eighteen  inches  thick^  and  is  said  to  be 
"  poor  and  unworkable/'  The  Lametdghdt  coal,  for  long  thought  useless,  has 
again  attracted  attention,  and  now  promises  well.  Iron  is  found  in  more  than 
a  hundred  places,  of  which  the  principal  are  Simrd,  Gogrf,  Bolii,  Agarii, 
Dalrora,  Jauti,  Fdndgar,  and  Lametd.  The  iron  is  worked  entirely  by  native 
processes.     The  ores  of  the  Narbada  valley  have  been  classed  as  follows  : — 

1 .  The  detrital  ores. 

2.  The  iron   clay  sands    of  the  Damddd  and  Mahddeo  sandstone, 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  smelted. 

3.  The  ores  extracted  from  the  beds  of  the  crystalline  rocks,  which 
are  interstratified  with  the  quartzite. 

4.  The  ores  which  are  accumulated  along  fault  lines. 

To  this  last  class  the  mines  of  Dabwdrd,  Agarid,  and  Jaut(  belong.  They 
are  by  far  the  most  productive  mines.  "  The  ore  is  chemically  hydrous  peroxide.'' 
No.  3  is  that  next  in  importance  commercially,  and  includes  Lametd,  Pdndgar, 
and  other  mines.  Near  all  of  the  above  mines  limestone  is  believed  to  be 
abundantly  obtainable.  But  perhaps  the  most  important  iron  mines  in  the 
Jabalpdr  district  are  those  of  the  Kumbhi  pargana,  about  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
to  the  north-east  of  Jabalpdr,  which  belong  to  the  second  class.  The  ore  occurs 
in  tlie  form  of  a  black  iron  sand,  which  is  an  article  of  extensive  traffic  It  is 
known  by  the  name  of  *'Dhdo,"  and  having  been  smelted,  is  made  up  into  all 
kinds  of  utensils  at  Pdndgar.  The  iron  trade  of  the  Jabalpdr  district  is  con- 
siderable ;  but  it  would  be  fallacious  to  quote  the  returns  here,  unless  iron 
imported  for  railway  purposes  could  be  separated  from  that  produced  from  native 
ore.  The  limestone  of  the  hills  at  Bherdghdtis  celebrated;  and  at  Murwdrd  is 
said  to  exist  a  limestone  suited  for  "  lithographic  purposes."  The  limestone  of 
the  marble  rocks  is  adolomite ;  and  sandstone  of  every  variety  abounds.  Clay 
suitable  for  bricks  is  found  everywhere,  and  for  pottery  in  some  parts. 
Roofing-slate  is  found  near  Sihord  at  Kudn,  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Jabalpdr. 
The  collection  of  agates  in  the  Ndgpdr  museum  from  this  district  is  worthy  of 
remark. 

At  Jabalpdr  itself,  where  the  cantonment  is  built,  the  soil  is  sandy,  and 
water  is  found  very  near  the  surface.  Thus  the  roads  of  this  station  are  pro- 
bably superior  to  those  of  any  other  in  the  Central  Provinces.  There  is  also  a 
freshness  and  greenness  even  in  the  hot  season  which  is  not  observable  in 
stations  situated  on  basaltic  soil.  To  the  north-east,  north,  and  west  opens  out 
the  plain  of  the  Narbadd  and  Eiran,  which  has  been  already  described.  It 
includes  the  parganas  of  Garhd,  Sihord,  and  some  portion  of  Kumbh(.  In  some 
places  the  soil  of  this  plain  is  *^  black  soil,"  whilst  in  others  there  is  a  thick 
deposit  of  pale,  brownish-coloured  alluvium ;  and  again  in  other  localities  the 
*'  regar"  has  been  entirely  removed  by  causes  now  in  action,  and  its  place  is 
occupied  by  deposits  of  silt  brought  down  by  the  Narbadd.  This  silt  is  said  to 
be  highly  productive.  Beyond  the  limits  of  the  parganas  named  above  the 
soil  is  sandy,  and  all  the  small  ranges  of  hills  are  of  sandstone. 

The  climate  is  salubrious.     The  rainfall   ordinarily   exceeds   forty   inches. 

p..  The  temperature  is  extremely  moderate.  •  In  the 

"°*  '  cold  weather  the  thermometer  on  the  ground  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  Kundam  has  been  recorded  as  low  as  26®  Falur.     There 
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are  only  two  months  of  hot  weather^  and^  except  immediately  before  the  rains, 
no  great  heat  is  experienced.  The  rains  commence  early  in  Jnne  and  last 
until  late  in  September.  The  prevailing  winds  are  westerly.  In  the  rains 
the  wind  varies  a  few  points  to  the  south,  and  in  the  hot  weather  as  much 
to  the  north.  The  coldest  wind  is  from  the  north  and  north-east ;  west^ly 
winds  in  the  cold  weather  usually  bring  clouds  and  increased  temperature. 
A  south-east  wind  is  rather  uncommon,  north-westerly  winds  are  rare.  Hail- 
storms occnr  in  February  and  March,  and  sometimes  occasion  great  damage  to 
the  rabl  crops.  Annexed  is  a  register  of  the  thermometer  kept  for  a  single  year 
by  the  late  Dr.  Spilsbuiy,  from  whose  records  the  above  account  of  the  climate 
is  taken.  The  average  temperature  has  not  varied  much  since  1840,  when  the 
register  was  kept :— 


Months, 

Coldest 
day. 

Hottest 
day. 

Hedinm. 

RlMABKt. 

^                         r TnifiiTmim  ',....,., 

40 

67 

40 

68 

52 

72 

58 

91 

76 

99 

72 

74 

72 

77 

71 

79 

71 

82 

54 

78 

42 

77 

89 

68 

61 
83 
58 
89 
72 

100 
82 

105 
88 

110 
90 

107 
76 
90 
77 
92 
76 
93 
76 
92 
68i 
84 
39 
80 

50i 
76 
40 
78i 
62 
86 
70 
88 
82 

104i 
81 
90| 
74 
834 
74 
85i 
734 
87i 

84* 
85 
52* 
80* 
.   48 
74 

•'«^™»^  Imaximmn 

_,  ,                    f  minimum 

xeoruary <  maximum 

m ..     1                f  minimum 

Marcn <  ^„   •^„^ 

1  maximum  r .  ...a.. . 

.     .-                 f  minimum 

P        \mftximum.. .,..,, 

-i^                      fminimum ,.. 

^ * 1  maximum,  t,..,,,. 

T                       fminimum  ......... 

June < 

\maximum 

T  1                    fminimum  «,.t.,... 

J'*" "i  TnaXlT^nTn , . . . . t . . . 

■                        fminimum......... 

o^      1  maximum 

n     ,      1            f  minimum  .  -r  1 1  - 1 . . . 

■ 

September  ...-[niaximmn 

rt  .  1                 f  minimum  i ......  ^ 

October  •{ 

1  THA>TiiTmTn .-,...,.... 

•»▼         1             f  minimum  t-f-tt-T 

November  ...< 

1  maximum  r..T-.ttr 

•r^         1             f  minimum -t.Tt.tw 

December   ..A  Z"  r""" 

^  maximum 

Average  minimum 67J      ^^^,       83i 

The  principal  complaints  are  fevers  and  dysentery.  The  former  prevail 
from  the  setting  in  of  the  rains  to  the  end  of  November.  The  epidemics  are 
cholera^  influenza^  and  small-pox. 

The  plain  country  is  well  wooded,  and  the  hills  are  covered  with  forests. 
p  ^^  Eormerly  these  forests  suffered  great  loss  from 

rorerta.  ^^^  ^^^^  burnings  by  the  hill  tribes  and  others, 

or  by  accidental  conflagration  of  the  grass  of  the  previous  year's  growth.    In 
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many  places  a  spectator  might  pitcli  his  tent  in  an  amphitheatre  of  hills^  enjoy 
the  beautiful  scenery  by  day^  and^  as  night  advanced^  watch  the  hills  glowing 
with  fire.  The  Forest  department  now  use  every  eflfort  to  prevent  these  exten- 
sive fires^  which  do  not  usually  kill  outright^  but  scar  the  bark  of  the  young 
teak  tree.  The  most  useful  kinds  of  indigenous  timber  are  the  teak  (tectona 
grandis),  s&j  {peniaptera  glabra),  kaw£  {pentaptera  arjuna),  hardd  {nauclea  cor^ 
difolia),  kem  {nauelea parvifoUa),  tendd  (dyoapyrus  melanoxylon),  bdbdl  (acdcia 
arabica)^  and  bamboo  (bambusa).  The  mhowa  {bassia  latifolia),  chironjifi 
{biichanania  latifolia),  j&mun  {syzygium  jambolanum),  guava^  mango^  ber  {ztzy' 
phus  jujuba),  mulberry^  and  tamarind  trees  abound,  .^jnongst  the  orna- 
mental trees  may  be  noticed  the  pfpal  {iicus  religiosa),  the  banian  {ficus  indica), 
the  kachndr  {bauMnia  variegata).  Besides  the  ordinary  Indian  fruits,  such  as 
plantains  and  cape  gooseberries,  peaches,  pineapples,  and  strawberries  will 
grow,  as  also  very  excellent  potatoes  and  other  garden  produce.  Tracts  of 
forest  land  in  the  Sangrdmpdr  valley,  and  on  the  west  banks  of  the  Mahanadi 
in  Bijerdghogarh,  have  been  marked  off  as  State  reserves. 

The  forests  produce  lac  and  the  tasar  moth,  from  the  cocoon  of  whose 
worm  a  valuable  silk  is  manufactured.  There  are  also  gum-bearing  trees ; 
their  gums  are  used  in  preparing  sweetmeats,  and  some  are  said  to  possess 
medicinal  properties.  Besides  these  fruits  and  products  already  enumerated 
may  be  mentioned  mainphal  {vanguieria  spinosa),  eaten  as  a  vegetable  when 
green,  and  when  dry  used  as  a  medicine,  and  in  some  parts  of  India  as  a 
narcotic;  honey  and  wax;  roots  of  various  kinds,  as  kuld-kand,  bichandf, 
dardl  kand,  ana  ghatdld;  tikhdr,  or  the  wild  arrowroot;  the  khijdr,  or  date 
palm,  used  in  making  mats  and  brooms;  the  hard  dhaurl,  and  baherd  {belleric 
tnyrobolan),  used  as  dyes ;  and  the  barks  of  the  rfnjd,  babdl,  and  sdj,  used  for 
tanning.  Corn  is  grown  from  the '^bearded  wheat^'  known  as  ddddl;  sugar, 
pdn  (betel),  maize,  tobacco,  red  pepper,  linseed,  sesamum,  safflower,  sarson 
{sirutpis  dichotoma),  the  castor-oil  plajit,  h&jri  {holcus  spicatus),  jawdr(  {sorgkum 
valgare),  gram  (cicer  arietinum),  peas,  and  various  kinds  of  d&l  and  rice,  are  all 
produced. 

The  chief  manufactures  are  iron,  cotton-cloth,  and  brass  utensils  of  various 

Ma    fact  d  trad  kinds.     The  chief  seat  of  the  iron  manufiaxsture  is 

ares  an         e.  Pdndgar.     At  Katangi  and  Bareld  gun-barrels  are 

made.     Tents  and  carpets  are  made  at  Jabalpdr,  both  in  the  School  of  Industry 

and  by  private  persons.    At  Jaberd  knives  are  manufactured,  and  there  are  in 

the  district  many  excellent  workers  in  leather. 

The  trade,  as  will  have  been  seen  firom  the  list  of  productions,  is  of  con- 
siderable importance.  In  1868-69  the  imports  through  Mirzdpdr  and  from 
Central  India  amounted  to  645,998  maunds,  and  were  valued  at  Bs.  1,09,35,260, 
whilst  the  exports  to  the  above  localities  were  163,111  maunds,  valued  at 
Rs.  26,97,793.  The  export  of  manufactured  lac-dye  from  Jabalpdr  during 
1868-69  amounted  to  53)468  maunds,  which  may  be  valued  at  five  Idkhs  of 
rupees. 

A  railway  connects  Jabalpdr  with  Mirzdpdr  on  the  north,  and  another 

Commumcation..  ^  ^^'^y  ^iST^  to  Bombay  ««f  Narsinghplr 

and  Hoshangabad,  on  the  west.  The  Ime  will 
cross  the  Narbadi  near  Jh£nsfgh£t  by  a  viaduct  371  yards  long,  which  is  to 
cost  nearly  £120,000.    The  bed  of  the  river  is  rock.    There  is  an  excellent 
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road  to  Mirzdpdr^  which  is  one  long  avenne  of  trees^  and  also  to  Seoni  on 
the  sonth.  These  two  lines  are  bridged  and  metalled.  There  are  fair-weather 
roads  to  S&gar  and  to  Narsinghpdr^  a  track  to  Mandla,  and  a  partially  made 
road  to  Shihpurd  in  the  east^  and  to  P^tan  in  the  west.  These  are  all  the 
roads  of  any  importance. 

The  stages  on  the  Sdgar  road  are-^ 
Bel  Khdrd,     10     miles. 

Sangrdmpdr,    8^     ,,      Travellers*  bnngalow. 
Jaberi,  9      ,, 

The  stages  on  the  Narsinghpdr  road  are  Mirganj,  nine  miles^  and  Sh^hpdr, 
fonr  miles ;  beyond  is  Jh^sfghdt  on  the  Narbad&.  The  first  halting-place  on  the 
Seoni  road  is  at  Nigr(^  which  is  about  ten  miles  from  Jabalpdr  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Narbadd ;  the  next  is  at  Sukrl,  where  supplies  are  procurable.  This 
place  is  ten  miles  from  Nigri.  The  road  after  leaving  Sukrl  enters  the  Seoni 
district  before  the  next  encamping-groond  is  reached.  On  the  Mandla  road 
the  first  station  is  at  Mohg&on^  eight  miles  from  Jabalpdr.  Here  supplies  are 
procurable.  The  second  encamping-ground  is  at  DanoH,  fourteen  miles  from 
the  former  station.  At  Nardinganj,  nearly  eleven  miles  from  DanoK^  a  travellers* 
bungalow  is  about  to  be  built.  As  far  as  this  place  the  road  is  good^  bat  hilly 
and  stony  in  places^  and  it  passes  through  thick  scrub  jungle.  The  road  all  tha 
way  to  Mandla  is  practicable  for  lightly  laden  small  country  carts. 

The  district  is  comprised  within  the  commissionership  or  division  of  the  same 
•  •  tntt'  name.     It  is  administered  by   a  Deputy  Com* 

°"^*     ^^^'  missioner,  who  is  assisted  by  four  or  five  Assistant 

and  Extra- Assistant  Commissioners.  For  revenue  andpoUce  purposes  Jabalpdr 
is  divided  into  three  tahsfis — Jabalpdr^  Sihord^  and  Murwdrd.  The  area  of  the 
district  is  4,261  square  miles,  of  wluch  884,740  acres  are  under  cultivation,  and 
of  this  not  a  hundred  and  seventy-seventh  part  is  irrigated.  The  barren  waste 
amounts  to  513,766  acres.  The  remainder  of  the  land  is  either  fallow  or  fit  for 
cultivation.  About  one-fifth  of  the  cultivated  area  is  cultivated  by  proprietors, 
two-fifths  by  hereditary  cultivators,  and  the  remainder  by  tenants-at-wfll.  The 
number  of  villages  in  these  tahsils  is  2,707,  of  houses  163,094,  of  wells  in  use 
5,515,  and  of  ploughs  61,803.  The  revenue  amounts  to  Rs.  8,45,452,  of  which 
Rs.  7,93,886  are  imperial,  and  Rs.  51,566  are  local.  The  land  revenue  for  1868-69 
was  Rs.  5,70,434,  which  is  a  tax  of  ten  annas  per  acre  on  the  cultivated  area. 
The  other  imperial  revenues  were  as  follows  :— 

Assessed  taxes  Bs.  41,599 

Excise „  49,423 

Stamps     „  73,838 

Forests „  56,240 

Miscellaneous „  2,352 

The  population  of  the  district  amounts  to  620,201  souls,  or  about  145  per 
„      ,   .         J ,  square  mile.     The  non-ajrriculturists  exceed  the 

Population  aud  languages.  agriculturists  by  about  857000.     The  people  are  for 

the  most  part  Gonds,  Gond-Rdjputs,  Lodhls,  Ponwdrs,  Eurmis,  Eahdrs,  Dhimars, 
Dhers,  and  Chamdrs.  There  are  also  Brdhmans,  both  from  the  Mahdr^htra 
and  from  Mathurd,  Kdyaths  from  Farukhdbdd  and  elsewhere,  and  Musalmdns. 
There  are  now  no  Gond  landholders  of  any  importance^  but  there  are  some. 
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Lodlii  chiefs  who  once  possessed  a  local  celebrity.  Under  the  Mardlih^  rule  all 
Kahdrs  and  Cham&rs  were  required  to  pay  a  portion  of  their  earnings  to  the 
state;  and  Kurmfs  and  Lodhis  were  not  allowed  to  marry  a  second  time 
without  paying  a  fine.  The  Gonds  were  probably  the  indigenous  inhabitants 
of  Jabalpdr.  The  Lodhis  and  K&yaths  appear  to  have  settled  in  Jabalpdr  when 
Bakht  Buland  was  rdji  of  Deogarh,  that  is  in  the  time  of  Aurangzeb.  Con- 
cerning this  immigration  Sir  R.  Jenkins  remarks  *: — ''He  employed  indiscri- 
*'  minately  Musalmdns  and  Hindds  of  ability.  Industrious  settlers  from  all  quar- 
*'  ters  were  attracted  to  Gondwdna ;  many  towns  and  villages  were  founded ;  and 
"agriculture,  manufactures,  and  even  commerce,  made  considerable  advances." 
He  appears  to  have  made  considerable  conquests  from  Mandla;  and  although 
Jabalpdr  never  formed  part  of  his  kingdom,  yet  we  may  conclude  tbat  the 
Lodhis  first  settled  in  the  district  about  the  time  of  his  reign.  The  language 
spoken  is  a  dialect  of  the  Hindi.  IJrdd  is  commonly  understood^  and  is  the 
language  of  the  courts.  The  Hindi  dialect  is  commonly  known  as  the  Bagheld. 
Its  peculiarities  that  particularly  attract  the  attention  of  a  stranger  from  Northern 
India  are  the  elision  of  nearly  all  short  vowels,  and  the  substitution  of  ^  for  T 
and  ^  for  ^. 

The  early  history  of  Jabalpdr  is  obscure.     It  probably  belonged  to  the 

Vallabhi,  and  perhaps  subsequently  to  the  Pramdra 
"  ^^*  kingdom  of  Central  India,  for  the  first  centuries  of 

OUT  era,  but  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries  we  find  in  inscriptions  evidence  of 
a  local  line  of  princes  of  that  Haihaya  race,  which  has  at  different  times  been  so 
largely  connected  with  the  history  of  Gondwdna.  In  the  1 6th  century  the  Gondf 
rdjd  of  Garha  Mandla  (Sangrdm  Sd)  extended  his  power  over  fifty-two  dis- 
tricts, including  the  present  Jabalpdr.  In  the  minority  of  his  grandson,  Prem 
Ndrdin,  permission  was  obtained  by  A'saf  Khdn,  the  viceroy  of  Kara  Mdnikpdr 
on  the  Ganges,  to  conquer  the  Gafhd  principality,  which  he  did  after  a  battle 
fought  under  the  castle  of  Singaurgarh,  in  which  the  Gond  queen  Durgdvatl 
committed  suicide  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  defeat.  Garhd  was  held  some  time 
independently  by  A'saf  Khdn,  who,  however,  eventually  submitted  himself  to 
the  Emperor  Akbar  and  resigned  his  pretensions  to  sovereignty.  In  the  list  of 
Akbar's  dominions  given  in  the  A'in-i-Akbari,  Garhd  is  included  as  a  division 
of  the  government  of  Mdlwd,  but  the  Mohammadan  power  seems  to  have  been 
faintly  felt  there,  at  any  rate  after  Akbar*s  death,  for  the  princes  of  Garhd  Mandla 
carried  on  their  affairs  in  almost  entire  independence  Until  their  subjugation  by 
the  governors  of  Sdgar  in  1781.  In  1798  the  Bhonsld  rulers  of  N%pdr  obtained 
a  grant  of  Mandla  and  the  Narbadd  valley  from  the  Peshwd,  and  the  Jabalpdr 
district  remained  under  them  until  it  was  occupied  by  the  British  after  an 
engagement  on  the  19th  December  1817.  Immediately  after  the  occupation  of 
Jabalpdr  a  provisional  government  was  formed,  the  president  of  which  was  Major 
O'Brien.  Their  proceedings  throw  a  curious  light  upon  the  government  which 
they  succeeded.  Immediately  after  their  assumption  of  office  they  appointed 
Baghundth  Bao,  rdjd  of  Inglid,  acting  sdbaddr.  That  officer  presented  a  petition, 
asking  whether  certain  rules  and  regulations  enforced  by  the  Mardthds  should 
be  continued.   Among  these  rules  were  the  following : — 

1.     All  widows  to  be  sold,  and  the  purchase-money  to  be  paid  into 
the  treasury. 


*  Report  on  Nagpdr  by  Sir  K«  Jenlcitis,  Edition  NfcgpAr  Antiquarian  Society,  p.  97. 
i  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  vi.  pp.  644—646. 
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2.  All  persons  receiTing  any  sum  through  an  order,  or  the  interfer*' 
ence  or  interposition^  of  any  person  in  office  or  authority,  to  pay  one-fourdi 
of  the  sum  recovered  to  the  state. 

8.  Any  person  selling  his  daughter,  to  pay  one-fourth  of  the  purdiase* 
money  to  the  state. 

4.  One-fourth  of  the  purchase^money  of  all  houses  to  be  paid  into  the 
treasury. 

These  rules  at  the  time  of  the  British  assumption  of  authority  were  by  no 
means  obsolete.  At  a  meeting  of  the  same  provisional  government  we  find  the 
government  ordering  the  release  of  a  woman,  by  name  Pursi^,  who  had  been 
sold  by  auction  a  few  days  before  for  seventeen  rupees.  Slavery  undoubtedly 
existed  in  a  certain  modified  form  under  the  Mar&thds,  and  it  is  reported 
commonly  amongst  the  people  of  Jabalpdr  that  under  the  Gond  rule  human 
sacrifices  were  not  unknown. 

When  the  provisional  government  was  abolished,  the  Sdgar  and  Narbadi 
territories  were  for  a  time  governed  by  a  Commissioner,  who  was  subject  to  the 
Resident  at  Ndgpdr.  Subsequently  these  districts  were  separated  from  the 
Ndgpilr  agency,  and  in  1843  Lord  EUenborough  recast  the  whole  system  of 
administration.  The  superintendence  of  the  departments  of  civil  and  criminal 
judicature  was  separated  from  that  of  revenue  and  police,  and  the  latter  was 
entrusted  to  the  Commissioner  and  his  staff;  while  for  the  fonner  a  Civil  and 
Sessions  Judge  was  appointed,  with  two  superior  and  sixteen  inferior  Native 
Judges.  The  system  here  sketched  lasted  until  November  1861,  when  the 
Sdgar  and  Narbadd  territories  became  part  of  the  Central  Provinces,  and  were 
placed  under  the  control  of  a  Chief  Commissioner,  resident  at  Ndgpdr. 

JA.B  ALPU'R — The  southern  revenue  subdivision  or  tahsil  in  the  district 
of  the  same  namc^  having  an  area  of  1,540  square  miles,  with  1,186  villages,  and 
a  population  of  276,229  according  to  the  census  of  1866.  The  land  revenue  for 
the  year  1869-70  is  Rs.  3,08,739. 

JABALPU'R — The  head-quarters  of  the  district  of  the  same  name.  It 
is  situated  in  East  longitude  79°  59'  43^  and  in  North  latitude  23^  9'  31'. 
Its  elevation  above  the  sea  has  been  variously  computed,  but  is  believed  to 
be  about  1,458  feet.  It  is  165  miles  N.E.  from  Ndgpiir,  108  miles  S.E.  from 
Sdgar,  and  221  miles  S.W.  from  Allahdbdd.  The  name  has  been  derived  from 
the  Arabic  word  for  peak  ( J^ ) ;  but  though  this  derivation  derives  a 
certain  plausibility  from  the  situation  of  the  town  in  a  rocky  basin,  it  is  incorrect, 
as  in  an  old  inscription,  now  in  the  Ndgpdr  museum,  the  original  name  of 
Jabalpdr  is  given  as  Jdvali-pattana*  'J'he  facilities  for  damming  up  water, 
afforded  by  the  numerous  gorges  and  declivities  of  the  surrounding  rocks,  have 
been  taken  advantage  of  so  as  to  surround  the  town  with  a  series  of  lakes  and 
reservoirs,  which,  shaded  by  the  fine  trees  which  are  here  so  numerous,  and 
bordered  by  fantastic  rocks  and  massy  boulders,  give  a  very  diversified  character 
to  the  environs.  The  town  itself  is  modem,  and  contains  no  monumental  build- 
ings, but  it  is  well  laid  out,  and  bears  every  evidence  of  progress  and  prosperity. 
The  principal  streets  are  wide  and  regular,  and  contain  numerous  dwellings, 
suited  to  an  affluent  middle  class.  There  are  several  fine  places  in  which  markets 
are  held,  and  the  public  buildings,  though  not  large  or  magnificent,  are  wpU 
situated,  and  generally  constructed  with  some  taste.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
town  is  a  prettily  laid-out  public  garden,  and  near  its  centre  is  a  fine  tank, 
surrounded  by  groups  of  temples.  Altogether  Jabalpdr  will  well  repay  a  «visit, 
though  it  must  be    regarded  for  the  present  as  in  a  state  of  transition.    The 
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completion  of  the  two  railway  systems,  connecting  the  Eastern  and  Western 
capitals  of  India  via  Jabalpdr^  can  hardly  fail  to  raise  the  commercial  importance 
of  the  latter,  already  considerable.  The  population  is  almost  entirely  Hindd^ 
not  more  than  five  per  cent,  being  Mohammadans.  All  trades  are  followed, 
but  the  principal  traffic  is  an  exchange  of  grain  aftd  forest  produce  against 
piece-goods  and  salt.  The  manufactures  are  insignificant^  and  the  community 
may  be  regarded  as  essentially  a  trading  one.  The  town  trade  for  1868-69  is 
given  below  : — 


Name  of  Article. 


Imports. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Exports. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Cotton 

SuKar  and  gar 

Salt  

Wheat  

Bice 

Other  edible  grains 

Oil-seeds  of  all  descriptions  ... 

Metals  and  hardware 

English  piece-goods 

Miscellaneous  European  goods 

Country  cloth , 

Lac 

Tobacco   

Spices 

Country  stationery , 

Silk  and  silk  cocoons 

Dyes 

Hides  and  horns 

Opium 

Wool    

Timber  and  wood  

Ghee  and  oil    

Cocoanuts    

Miscellaneous 


Total. 


Sheep 
Horses 


Total. 
Grand  Total. 


Maunds. 

8,470 

69,021 

33,157 

198,498 

72,796 

92,577 

30,144 

5,945 

4,864 

6,736 

2,680 

9,548 

10,437 

14,327 

969 

7 

1,448 

1,020 

39 

827 

56,574 

901 

2,849 

46,167 


669,501 


No. 
38,923 
1,120 


40,043 


Rupees. 

1,87,547 

5,67,1 24 

2,65,336 

5,69,219 

3,30,167 

2,46,280 

90,690 

2,28,416 

4,86,800 

3,16,809 

1,60,800 

84,052 

94,758 

2,24,276 

15,504 

11,200 

45,450 

16,320 

24,960 

6,540 

•    28,287 

1,80,574 

56,646 

2,77,002 


45,14,757 


1,16,754 
10,458 


1,27,212 


46,41,969 


Maunds. 

8,784 

11,965 

5,995 

1,905 

3,649 

3,396 

2,024 

1,281 

0,249 

1,114 

585 

7,824 

2,937 

8,942 

53 

2 

255 

575 


1 

100 

1,769 

1,128 

6,681 


62,214 


Bupees. 

79,894 

1,01,314 

47,960 

5,715 

15,342 

9,422 

6,072 

89,1 18 

1,24,900 

55,700 

35,100 

74,896 

26,924 

61,554 

848 

8,200 

7,690 

9,200 


20 

50 

85,840 

21,656 

40,086 


8,01,996 


8,01,996 
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The  civil  station  and  cantonment  are  divided  from  the  city  by  a  small 
stream  called  the  Umti.  Although  the  site  is  regarded  as  nnhealthy  for 
Earopeans,  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  swampy  hollow  below  the  high  ground 
on  which  their  houses  are  built,  the  mildness  of  the  climate  and  the  varietv  of 
the  scenery  render  the  stdHon  attractive,  and,  combined  with  its  situation,  have 
raised  the  question  whether  the  Capital  of  India  might  not  suitably  be  located 
here.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  measures  now  in  progress  for  draining  the 
swamp  will  effectually  remove  the  unhealthiness  which  is  now  the  only  draw- 
back to  Jabalpdr.  The  regular  civil  community  comprises  a  Divisional  Com- 
missioner and  his  office,  the  ordiuai*y  district  staff,  the  supervisors  of  the  Thug 
school  of  industry  and  of  a  central  jail,  a  branch  of  the  Church  of  England  Mis- 
sion, who  have  good  schools  here,  some  mercantile  residents,  and  a  large  body 
of  railway  officials.  The  Bank  of  Bengal  has  a  branch  here.  There  is  already 
a  church,  and  a  larger  one  is  being  built.  The  garrison  consists  of  a  battery  of 
artillery,  the  head-quarters  and  six  companies  of  a  regiment  of  European 
infantry,  a  regiment  of  Native  infantry,  and  a  squadron  of  Native  cavalry.  The 
school  of  iadustry,  where  Thug  and  Dacoit  approvers  and  their  families  are 
employed  in  one  of  the  largest  manufactories  of  tents  and  carpets  in  India,  is 
worth  visiting. 

JABBRA' — A  village  in  the  Jabalpdr  district,  on  the  road  to  Sdgar,  thirty- 
nine  miles  north-west  of  Jabalpdr.  The  population  is  chiefly  agricultural,  but 
knives  are  to  some  extent  manufactured.  The  government  school  here  is  well 
attended. 

JAGDALPU'R — ^The  principal  town  of  Bastar,  and  the  residence  of  the  r4j£ 
and  the  chief  people  of  the  dependency.  It  is  distant  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  east  from  Sironchd.  The  place  is  small  for  the  capital  of  a  state 
like  Bastar,  and  is  a  mere  collection  of  grass  huts,  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall  and 
deep  ditch,  one  face  of  which  is  on  the  Indrdvatf  river,  here  a  small  stream  about 
one  hundred  yards  wide.  There  are  no  temples  or  buildings  of  any  size  or 
pretensions.  Outside  the  walls  are  the  suburbs,  where  the  Mohammadans  chiefly 
reside.  A  large  tank  lies  close  to  the  town.  The  country  is  open,  well  culti- 
vated, and  dotted  with  villages  and  groves.  Jagdalpdr  is  only  forty  miles  from 
Jaipdr,  the  capital  of  the  Jaipdr  state,  where  there  is  an  assistant  agent  subor- 
dinate to  Vizagapatam,  a  police  officer,  and  a  strong  police  force. 

JAGMANDAL — A  hilly  forest  tract  in  the  Mandla  district,  having  an  area 
of  about  fifty-three  square  miles.  Teak  is  found  growing  here  along  the  range 
of  hills  separating  the  valleys  of  tte  Hdlon  and  the  Burhner  from  that  of  the 
Motidrl,  but  the  forest  has  been  much  exhausted,  and  will  require  long  rest. 

J  AISTNGHNAGAE — The  principal  place  in  a  tract  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Sdgar  district,  about  twenty-one  miles  south-west  of  Sigar.  It  contains  606 
houses  and  2^555  inhabitants,  and  is  said  to  have  been  K>unded  by  one  Rdjd 
Jai  Singh,  the  ruler  of  Garh  Pihra  or  Old  Sdgar,  about  180  years  ago.  He  built 
a  fort,  which  may  bo  seen  still,  for  the  protection  of  the  surrounding  country 
from  the  small  predatory  chiefs,  who  then  existed  in  large  numbers.  At  the 
cession  of  Sigar  to  the  British  in  1818  this  tract  formed  part  of  the  territory 
made  over,  and  in  1826  was  assigned  as  a  residence  for  RukmS  Bdf,  one  of  the 
widows  of  A  pd  Sdhib,  the  last  Mardthd  ruler  of  Sdgar.  The  village  is  tolerably 
prosperous  and  flourishing,  and  though  no  trade  of  any  importance  is  carried  on 
m  it,  it  has  two  weekly  markets — on  Mondays  and  Fridays.  The  sales  consist 
of  grain,  cloths,  and  provisions  of  various  kinds.  Two  village  schools  have  been 
established  here — one  for  boys,  and  the  other  for  girls. 
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JALAXEHEBA.' — A  town  iu  the  N^gpdr  district,  situated  about  fourteen 
miles  west  of  Kdtol^  near  where  the  J&m  joins  the  Wardhd^  here  about  one 
hundred  yards  wide.  The  population  numbers  3,896  persons,  mostly  cultivators. 
Here  are  the  remains  of  a  large  fort  to  which  tradition  assigns  a  GauH  origin, 
and  for  nearly  two  square  miles  around  the  present  village  are  to  be  found  traces 
of  the  old  town.  It  is  said  that  at  one  time  this  place  had  30,000  inhabitants, 
but  that  it  was  ruined  by  the  ravages  of  a  band  of  lawless  Pathdns,  who  were 
bat  nominally  subject  to  the  Nizdm.  It  is  probable  that  Jaldlkherd  with  A'mner 
on  the  right  or  Berdr  bank  of  the  river,  once  formed  a  single  large  city. 

JALGA'ON — A  fine  agricultural  village  in  the  Wardha  district,  six  miles 
north-west  of  A'rvJ,  and  forty  miles  distant  from  Wardhd,  containing  2,000  inha- 
bitants, and  paying  a  land  revenue  of  Es.  4,000.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
cultivators,  with  a  few  weavers.  The  lands  are  well  watered  from  over  ninety 
wellsj  and  the  village  contains  pdn  and  other  garrlens.  A  market  is  held  here 
twice  a  week— on  Tuesdays  and  Sundays,  and  there  is  a  village  school. 

JA'M — A  river  in  the  Chhindwdrd  district.  It  rises  amongst  the  hills 
which  separate  the  Chhindwdrd  and  Betdl  districts,  about  four  miles  from 
Segdon,  and  runs  directly  to  the  east,  passing  the  town  of  Pdndhurnd  ;  thence 
it  winds  itself  among  the  hills  between  that  and  Mohgdon  and  falls  into  the 
Kanhdn,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  chief  tributaries,  near  the  town  of  Lodhfkherd. 

JA'MBTJLGHATA'— A  village  in  the  Chdndd  district,  situated  seven  miles 
north-east  of  Chimdr.  The  largest  market  in  the  district  is  held  here  every 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  and  is  numerously  attended  by  traders  from  the 
surrounding  districts.  The  chief  Chdndd  products  sold  are  cotton-cloths  and 
iron.  About  a  mile  from  the  village  are  extensive  quarries  of  soapstone, 
which  have   been  worked  rather  more  than  a  hundred  years.     They  are  at 

E resent  in  the  hands  of  three  families  of  stone-cutters,  who  employ  hired 
kbonr  to  aid  in  digging ;  and  about  fifty  cart-loads  of  stone  are  annually  qaarnVd 
and  fashioned  into  bowls  and  platters.  Close  to  these  quarries  are  others  of  a 
very  fine  black  serpentine.  They  were  worked  for  three  years  by  Raghojl  III, 
who  employed  on  them,  for  eight  months  out  of  twelve,  on  fixed  wages, 
about  250  persons,  the  stone  being  principally  used  in  the  construction  of  a 
temple  at  Ndgpdr.  On  Saghoji^s  death  the  establishment  was  discharged;  and 
the  quarries  have  subsequently  fallen  in.  The  main  excavation  is  an  in'egular 
oval  of  about  thirty-eight  feet  by  sixty  feet;  and  the  cost  of  clearing  away  the 
debris  is  roughly  estimated  at  Bs.  5,000.  The  surrounding  soil  is  red  or 
sandy,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  quartz  cropping  up,  and  some  little 
laterite.  Octroi  is  levied  here,  and  with  the  funds  thus  raised  a  fine  well,  having 
an  excellent  spring,  has  been  constructed ;  and  a  market-place  will  shortly  be 
commenced.    A  police  outpost  is  stationed  at  the  village. 

JA'MNI' — A  village  in  the  Chdndd  district,  situated  thirty-two  miles  north 
of  Chdndd,  under  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Chimilr  hills,  and  on  the  brink  of  a 
large  artificial  lake.  Dense  forest  shuts  in  both  lake  and  village,  rendering  the 
spot  as  picturesque  as  it  is  unhealthy  for  strangers.  The  Chdndd  and  Chimdr 
road  passes  by  Jdmnf,  and  a  police  outpost  is  located  here  for  the  protection  of 
travellers. 

JA'MRI'— A  small  zamfnddri  or  chiefship  in  the  Bhanddra  district,  north 
of  the  Great  Eastern  Road,  and  close  to  Sdkolf.  It  consists  of  four  villages, 
with  an  aggregate  area  of  9,811  acres,  of  which  only  707  are  cultivated.  The 
chief  is  a  Gond>  and  the  inhabitants  belong  chiefly  to  that  class.    All  the 
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villages  are  small^  and  the  cultiyation  is  very  imperfect.  There  is  some  fine 
timber  of  the  unreserved  kindj  from  the  sale  of  which  the  owner  obtains  a 
moderate  income. 

JA'NA'LA' — A  village  situated  eight  mUes  south-west  of  Mdl,  in  the  Chdndi 
district^  under  a  spur  of  the  Mdl  hills.  It  possesses  a  magnificent  tank^  the  water 
of  which,  however,  is  deleterious  to  strangers. 

JA'NJGI'R — A  small  town  in  the  Bildspdr  district,  thirty  miles  north-east 
of  Bildspdr,  and  formerly  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Batanpdr  court.  A  handsome 
temple,  built  by  one  of  the  Ratanpdr  rdjds  about  five  hundred  years  ago.  still 
stands  in  a  remarkably  complete  condition.  It  is  perhaps  the  best  specimea 
of  ancient  architecture  in  the  district,  and  the  minute  and  quaintly  scalptured 
images  which  crowd  its  base  possess  considerable  interest.  In  its  vicinity  is  an 
immense  tank. 

JHA'RATATRA'— A  chiefship  in  the  Chdndd  district,  forty-four  milei 
north-east  of  Wairdgarh.     It  contains  thirty-three  villages. 

JHARPAT — A  broad,  shallow  stream  in  the  Chdndd  district,  which  rises  a 
few  miles  north-east  of  Chdndd,  and  falls  into  the  Yiral  opposite  the  Pathdnpard 
gate  at  Chdndd. 

JHILMILA' — ^A  village  in  the  Jabalpdr  district,  about  nine  miles  to  the 
north  of  Kundam.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  a  number  of  iron  furnacesi  and 
the  jungle  has  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  charcoal-burners.  The  country 
between  Jhilmild  and  Kundam  is  wild  and  picturesque,  but  there  is  no  valuable 
timber  in  it. 

JIGARGUNDA'— The  chief  village  of  the  Chintalndr  estate  of  Bastar. 
The  zaminddr  resides  here.  It  is  distant  about  sixty  miles  from  Dumagudem, 
on  the  route  from  that  place  to  Bastar.  The  population  consists  of  Kois  and 
Telingas,  and  is  estimated  at  about  three  hundred  souls. 

JOGA'  or  JOGI'GARH— Thirteen  miles  west  ofHandid  in  the  Hoshanffdbdd 
district.  Here  is  a  Pathdn  fort  in  perfect  condition,  very  picturesquely  situated 
upon  an  island  in  the  stream  of  the  Karbadd.  It  probably  dates  from  the  time 
of  A'lamgfr. 

JONK— A  stream  which,  taking  its  rise  in  Elharidr,  flows  northward 
through  Bordsdmbar  and  Phuljhar,  forms  the  boundary  on  the  west  between 
Phuljhar  and  Rdipdr,  and  falls  into  the  Mahdnadi  near  Seorfnardin. 

JU'JHA'R — ^An  old  village  which  formerly  gave  its  name  to  a  pargana  in 
the  Damoh  district.  It  is  prettily  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bairmd,  about 
twelv3  miles  east  of  Damon.  The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  is  undulatiug, 
and  there  is  a  small  waterfall  near  the  village. 

JUNONA' — A  village  in  the  Chdndd  district,  situated  seven  miles  east  of 
Chdndd  and  six  miles  north  of  Balldlpdr,  with  which  latter  place  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  connected  during  its  occupation  as  the  capital  of  the  Ghandd 
kingdom.  It  possesses  a  very  fine  tank,  on  the  stone  embankment  of  which 
stand  the  remains  of  an  ancient  palace,  and  in  its  rear  are  traces  of  a  wall  four 
miles  in  length.  In  communication  with  the  tank  is  an  elaborate  system  of 
nnder-channels,  some  of  which  have  evidently  been  injured^  as  a  large  volume 
of  water  now  escapes  by  them. 
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KAIMTJH — ^A  detached  portion  of  the  Yindhyan  range^  commencing  near 
Katangf  in  the  Jabalpdr  district,  and  mnning  parallel  with  the  Bhdnrer  hills 
for  a  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles.  Afber  forming  the  south-eastern 
boundary  of  the  Maihir  valley  it  takes  a  turn  to  the  east,  ccmpelliug  the  river 
Son  to  a  similar  course.  In  places  this  range  dmost  disappears,  being  only 
marked  by  a  low  rocky  chain,  and  it  never  rises  in  these  provinces  many 
hundred  feet  above  the  plain. 

KAIMU'RI' — A  large  village  in  the  Jabalpdr  district.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Hiran,  five  miles  from  Elatangf,  nine  miles  from  Patau,  and  nineteen  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  Jabalpdr.  The  village  belongs  to  an  Ahir  chief,  who  owns 
a  good  deal  of  land  hereabouts,  and  is  tenth  in  descent  from  Chdrdman,  the 
founder  of  the  family.     The  river  is  fordable  here. 

KAXI'BHIT  Tdluka— A  hilly  tract  in  the  Hoshangdbdd  district,  about 
eighty  miles  in  length  by  twenty  in  breadth.  A  portion  of  it  has  been  reserved 
by  the  Forest  department;  but  although  the  wood  is  plentiful,  it  is  at  present 
of  small  scantling. 

KA'LI'BHIT — A  state  forest  of  some  thirty  square  miles  in  extent,  about 
fifteen  miles  south  of  Hardd,  and  extending  from  the  Oanjdl  to  the  Guli  river 
in  the  Hoshangdbdd  district. 

KALLER — A  village  in  the  Upper  Goddvarl  district,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sabarf,  twenty-four  miles  above  its  confiuence  with  the  Goddvarf. 
The  population  consists  of  Ko(s  and  Telingas.  The  Sabarf  is  navigable  by 
boats  from  this  point  downwards,  and  there  is  some  traffic  in  lac,  honey,  wax, 
galls,  and  timber  by  this  route. 

KALMESWAR — A  flourishing  town  in  the  Ndgpdr  district,  fourteen  miles 
west  of  Ndgpdr.  It  is  built  on  a  plain  of  black  soil  lying  low,  with  a  bad 
natural  drainage.  The  country  to  the  north  and  west  is  very  fertile,  but 
towards  Ndgpdr  it  is  sterile  and  stony.  In  the  gardens  west  of  the  town 
opium,  sugarcane,  and  tobacco  are  raised.  There  is  a  very  considerable  trade  in 
grain,  oiUseeds,  and  country  cloth.  The  pressing  of  oil-seeds  is  also  carried  on  to 
a  great  extent,  as  many  as  eighty  mills  being  kept  continually  at  work.  Cloth  is 
the  staple  manufacture ;  it  is  of  medium  quality,  and  is  mostly  sent  to  be  sold  at 
Kaundanpdr  and  other  places  in  Berdr.  The  imports  of  agricultural  and  manu- 
factured products  for  the  year  1868-69  amounted  in  value  to  Rs.  10,27,146, 
and  the  exports  to  Rs.  2,56,753.  The  proceeds  of  the  octroi  duties  have  been 
laid  out  to  great  advantage.  The  committee  have  made  a  handsome  and  com- 
modious market-place)  and  from  this  have  opened  wide  metalled  roads  towards 
Ndgpdr,  Kdtol,  I)hdpewdrd,  and  Idohpd.  Facing  the  market-place  on  one  side 
are  the  police  station  and  school-house,  and  a  sardf  is  to  be  added.  On  the 
other  side  are  excellent  shops  belonging  to  the  wealthier  traders. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town,  on  elevated  ground,  is  the  old  fortress,  now  the 
residence  of  the  village  proprietor.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  Hindd  family 
from  Delhi,  which  in  the  time  of  Bakht  Buland,  the  Gond  rdjd  of  Deogarh,  main- 
tained, for  the  royal  service,  a  force  of  four  hundred  infantry  and  one  hundred 
cavalry.  Family  quarrels  and  Pindhdrl  raids  reduced  them  from  the  dignified 
position  which  they  had  continued  to  maintain,  even  after  the  accession  of  the 
Mardthds,  and  the  village  has  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Kunbl  family. 
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KALUMBE  or  KALU'MAR— The  highest  peak  in  the  Bh&nrer  nm^  of 
hills  in  the  Jabalpdr  district.  It  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Katangf.  Altitads 
2,544  feet;  latitude  23°  27'  53";  longitude  79°  46'  51" 

KA'MEN — A  stream  in  the  Ch£nd&  district,  which  rises  near  the  B&njf  hills, 
and  after  a  generally  westerly  course  of  twenty-five  miles  falls  into  the  Wain^ 
gang^  a  little  above  GarhchiroU. 

KAMTARA'  NA'LA' — A  state  forest  of  about  twenty-five  square  miles  ia 
area,  in  the  Bdfpdr  district,  on  the  banks  of  an  affluent  of  the  Jonk  river.  It  is 
heavily  wooded  with  sdl.  It  is  proposed  to  add  to  it  by  lease  two  adjoining 
tracts  of  similar  character,  which  belong  to  the  Deori  and  Kaurid  chiefships. 

KA'MTHA'— An  estate  in  the  Bhanddra  district,  consisting  of  207  villages, 
with  an  extent  of  about  503  square  miles,  two-fifths  of  which  are  under  cultivation. 
It  was  originally  conferred,  more  than  a  century  ago,  on  a  Kunbl  family.  They 
rebelled  against  the  Bdjd  of  Ndgpdr  in  1818,  on  which  their  lands  were  confiscated, 
and  granted  to  the  ancestor  of  the  present  chief,  a  Lodhi,  whose  family,  by 
payment  of  hea)?y  fines,  have  since  acquired  the  privilege  of  holding  in  zamtn- 
ddr(  tenure  or  chiefship.  There  is  only  one  town  on  the  estate,  that  of  Kdmtha, 
but  there  are  several  large  and  flourishing  villages  tenanted  by  cultivators, 
chiefly  of  the  Lodhi  and  Ponwdr  castes.  The  estate  is  a  rich  one,  and  the  qait« 
rent  payable  to  Qovernment  amounts  to  Us.  46,799.  The  chief  has  considerable 
local  influence. 

KA'MTHA' — ^A  town  in  theBhanddra  district,  about  sixty  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  Bhanddra.  The  population  amounts  to  2,661  souls,  mostly  agriculturists, 
as  there  is  little  or  no  Trade.  The  zamfnddr  or  chief  has  a  handsome  residence 
here,  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  moat.  The  conservancy  of  the  town  is  pro- 
vided for  by  him,  and  a  large  dispensary  has  been  built  at  his  sole  expense. 
The  government  buildings  are  a  good  school-house,  a  district  post-office,  and 
a  police  station-house. 

KA'MTHI'  (KAMPTEE)— A  large  town  and  cantonment  in  the  Nagpdr 
district,  nine  miles  north-east  of  Ndgpdr,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Kanhao, 
immediately  below  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Pench  and  the  Koldr. 
The  cantonment  proper,  that  is  to  say  the  military  lines  and  bdzdrs,  extends  in 
one  long  narrow  line  along  the  river,  and  is  laid  out  on  the  principle  of  a  camp, 
except  that  the  cavalry  are  on  the  extreme  left  instead  of  on  the  right.  The 
town  is  a  little  distance  south-east  of  the  cantonment,  and  separated  from  it  by 
an  extensive  parade-ground.  The  whole  cantonment — whicli,  besides  the  mili- 
tary lines  and  the  town,  includes  a  considerable  area  of  cultivated  land — ^is  in 
the  shape  of  a  trapezium,  having  for  its  longest  side  the  river  bank.  The  total 
area  is  4,598  acres,  or  about  seven  square  miles.  Both  cantonment  and  town 
present  a  remarkably  neat  and  tidy  appearance.  The  roads  are  particularly  well 
kept.  The  main  thoroughfare  through  the  cantonment  is  a  handsome  broad  line 
of  road,  extending  from  the  artillery  lines  on  the  extreme  right  up  to  the  cavalry 
lines  on  the  left,  about  four  miles  long.  The  appearance  cf  the  cantonment  is 
rendered  agreeable  and  cheerful  by  the  avenues  lining  the  roads,  and  by  the 
neatly-kept  gardens  and  compounds  surrounding  each  bungalow.  The  bon- 
galows  themselves  are  generally  thatched,  and  poor  in  appearance,  though  there 
are  some  good  houses.  During  the  monsoon  fine  views  are  to  be  obtained  of  tne 
reaches  up  and  down  the  river.  The  town  is  well  laid  out,  and  built  in  regular 
streets  at  right  angles  to  each  other«  The  streets  are  broader  and  better 
drained  than  is  usual  in  this  part  of  the  corntry.     The  total  number  of  houses  xs 
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8^129^  of  which  1^960  are  of  stone  or  brick  with  flat  masonry  roofs>  and  5^820 
are  of  mud  with  tiled  roofing.  The  walls  of  these  last  are  coated  with  white 
or  coloured  plastering.  The  cantonment  used  to  be  considered  unhealthy. 
This  reputation^  however,  probably  resulted  from  the  mortality  amongst  the 
troops  in  by-gone  times,  before  the  late  improvements  in  barrack  accommoda- 
tion and  in  sanitary  arrangements  had  been  attempted.  Of  late  years'  the 
death-rate  has  very  greatly  decreased.  The  supply  of  water  is  chiefly  from  the 
Xanhdn,  but  there  are  besides  a  large  artificial  tank  and  360  wells. 

Municipal  afiB^irs  are  managed  by  two  separate  committees,  each  of  which 
lias  its  separate  functions.  The  committees  consist  of  non-official  Native,  as 
well  as  of  ex-officio  English  members.  The  president  is  the  Brigadier-General 
commanding  the  force.  Municipal  improvement  of  all  sorts  has  been  conti- 
nuously maintained  for  many  years  past.  Great  attention  has  always  been  paid 
to  the  roads.  The  most  recent  improvements  are  an  excellent  masonry  tank, 
constructed  partially  at  the  expense  of  Bansfl&l  Ab(rchand  B&i  Bahadur,  the 
most  influential  native  resident  of  Kdmthl ;  the  Temple  Gardens — a  place  of 

{public  recreation,  tastefully  laid  out ;  an  excellent  sar&(  for  travellers,  and  a 
arge  central  market-place.  The  town  has  its  dispensary,  its  schools,  and  its 
dharmsdl^  for  travellers.  In  the  cantonment  there  is  a  large  public  building 
used  for  municipal  meetings,  station  theatre,  public  receptions,  &c.  The  Pro- 
testant church  (built  in  1833)  is  a  commodious  structure.  There  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  establishment  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  with  its  convent  and 
large  church.  There  are  five  Mohammadan  mosques  and  seventy  Hindd  temples. 
The  total  population,  inclusive  of  military,  is  as  follows  : — 

Adult  males    20,382 

Do.  females 14,818 

Male  infants 8,317 

Female  do 7,413 

Total 50,930 

Of  these,  2,011  are  Europeans  or  Eurasians. 

The  Brigadier-General  commanding  the  force  is  the  chief  civil  executive  as 
well  as  military  authority  in  the  cantonment.  The  Cantonment  Magistrate  is 
the  civil  judge  as  well  as  magistrate. 

The  present  military  force,  which  is  a  first  class  brigade  command  belong- 
ing to  the  Madras  establishment,  consists  of  three  batteries  of  artillery,  a  regi- 
ment of  Madras  cavalry,  a  regiment  of  European  infantry,  and  a  regiment  and 
a  half  of  Madras  Native  infantry. 

The  trade  of  the  town  is  large  and  flourishing,  though  there  are  no  manu- 
factures save  a  Uttle  coarse  cloth.  The  greatest  amount  of  business  done  is  in 
grain  and  oil-seeds  of  all  sorts,  country  cloth,  salt,  European  piece  and  miscel- 
laneous goods.  There  are  also  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle,  and  a  brisk 
traffic  in  wood,  which  is  floated  down  the  rivers  Kanhdn,  Bench,  and  Kolir,  and 
sold  here.  The  trade  of  the  town  has  been  registered  for  some  years.  In  the 
year  1868-69  the  declared  value  of  the  imports  of  Kdmthi  was  Rs.  59,50,830  ; 
of  its  exports  Rs.  18,76,069.  It  will  be  obvious  that  so  large  a  trade  as  this 
does  not  depend  on  the  supplies  for  troops  alone.  The  fact  is  that  during  the 
'iiRT&thi  rule  traders  flocked  to  Kimthi  on  account  of  the  immunity  which  they 
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enjoyed  within  the  cantonment  from  the  taxation  to  which  they  woold  have  been 
fiubjected  anywhere  else  in  the  Ndgpdr  province.  The  grain  trade  is  ahnost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Mdrwdrf s» 

The  history  of  the  place  dates  only  from  the  establishment  of  the  canton- 
tnent  under  Brigadier-Greneral  Adams  in  1821.  Previoas  to  that  year  there 
were  no  habitations  here^  except  one  or  two  hamlets  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
But  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  where  the  village  of  old  K^mthi  now  stands, 
there  are  some  ruins  indicating  the  former  existence  of  a  small  town> 

KANDELI' — A  town  in  the  Narsinghpdr  district^  situated  one  mile  from 
Narsinghpdr,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Singri  niM,  which  divides  the  two  towns. 
The  government  offices  and  houses  of  the  European  community  are  in  KandeU, 
but  the  head-quarters  station  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Narsinghpur. 
Under  the  Gond  rule  Kandeli  was  a  little  village  belonging  to  the  Singbpdr 
subdivision,  where  the  subordinate  governing  authority  resided.  Now,  having 
become  the  head'-quarters  of  the  district,  it  is  a  rising  town,  with  a  population, 
apart  from  Narsinghpdr,  of  nearly  5,000  souls.  The  Bailway  will  have  a 
station  here,  which  wUl  add  to  its  importance  and  commerce,  llie  only  manu- 
facture is  that  of  common  native  cloth. 

KANHA'N — ^A  river  rising  in  the  Sdtpuri  hills  in  the  Chhindw&^  dietrici 
Taking  a  south-easterly  direction  it  vrinds  through  a  series  of  small  hills  in 
the  Ghargajgarh  forests,  and  after  passing  close  to  the  old  Deogarh  fort,  now 
in  ruins,  it  continues  the  same  course  until  it  reaches  R&mikond  on  the  road 
to  Ndgpdr,  where  it  takes  a  turn  more  directly  south,  until  near  Lodh(khera  it 
resumes  its  south-easterly  course.  Just  below  Lodhikherd  it  is  joined  by  the 
Jim — a  large  stream  emerging  from  the  Chhindwiri  district  into  the  highly 
cultivated  plain  of  Ndgpdr,  and  joining  the  Pench  a  little  above  the  military 
cantonment  of  K&mthf,  the  imited  streams  flow  on  until  they  fall  into  the 
Waingangd  below  Bhanddra.  A  magnificent  stone  bridge  is  now  being  con- 
structed over  the  Kanhdn  at  Kdmthi,  at  a  cost  of  about  £80,000.  The  length 
of  the  river  from  its  source  to  the  junction  of  the  united  streams  with  the 
Waingangd  may  bo  about  140  miles. 

KANHAJIGA'ON — A  small  estate  in  the  Bhanddra  district,  which,  though 
consisting  of  one  village  only,  ranks  as  a  chiefship.  The  area  amounts  to  1,404 
acres,  but  very  little  is  cultivated.  Around  the  former  village  site  are  very  fine 
trees — mango^  pipal,  tamarind,  and  date  palm — including  a  magnificent  banjTin 

of  great  age,  and  covering  a  considerable  surface.     The  chief  is  a  Rajput. 

« 

KANHERI' — A  hill  in  the  Bhanddra  district,  about  eighteen  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  Bhanddra.  It  is  some  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
plain,  and  quite  barren.  It  yields  some  good  building  stone,  and  in  portions  of 
it  hone-stones  and  white  soft  stone  for  pottery  are  found. 

KAUHI'WA'RA' — A  considerable  village  in  the  Seoni  district,  situated 
sixteen  miles  to  the  east  of  Sconf  on  the  road  to  Mandla.  A  good  deal  of 
pottery  is  made  here. 

KANJIA' — The  principal  place  of  a  tract  of  the  same  name  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  Sdgar  distri(ft,  sixty-nine  miles  north-west  of  Sdgar.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  very  old,  but  the  first  of  its  rulers  of  which  anything  is  now 
known  was  a  Bundeld  chief  named  Deb(  Singh.  To  his  son  Shdhj(  is  attributed 
the  fort,  which  is  still  standing  on  an  eminence  to  the  south  of  the  village. 
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His  descendants  remained  undisturbed  till  a.d.  1726  when  one^  by  name 
Vikram&jit^  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  Hasan-ulla  Kh^n^  nawdb  of  Kvrw&i, 
a  neighbouring  state.  Yikram&jit  fled  to  Piprdsi^  a  small  village  situated  on 
the  extreme  northern  boundary  of  the  tract  under  mention,  where  a  descendant 
of  his,  by  name  Amrit  Singh,  is  still  living  on  a  rent-free  estate  of  five  villages. 
In  the  year  1758  the  Peshwi^s  army  defeated  the  NawSb  of  Kurwdf  and  drove 
him  out  of  Kanji^.  The  Peshwd  then  conferred  the  tract  on  one  of  his  officers, 
by  name  Khander&o  Trimbak.  His  successor.  Rdmchandra  Balldl  (otherwise 
R&mBh&d),in  a.d.  1818,  when  SSgar  was  ceded  to  Government  by  the  Peshwd, 
at  once  gave  up  Kanjifi  and  Malhirgarh,  a  neighbouring  tract,  and  in  return 
the  tract  of  It£w&  was  bestowed  on  him  (see  '*Itdwd*').  In  the  same  year 
Eanji£  was  made  over  by  Government  to  Sindid,  under  whom  it  remained  till 
tbe  year  1860,  when  an  extensive  exchange  of  territory  was  effected,  and  it  was 
incorporated  with  the  Sigar  district.  In  the  beginning  of  the  mutiny  in  1857 
a  party  of  Bundelds  came  down  from  the  adjoining  native  states  upon  Kanji£> 
expelled  Sindi^^s  officer,  and  forcibly  set  up  the  abovementioned  Amrit  Singh  as 
their  ruler.  He,  however,  only  remained  in  that  position  a  few  days,  and  was 
glad  to  get  away  from  his  dangerous  elevation.  The  Bundelds  plundered  the 
town  and  laid  waste  the  country,  but  after  remaining  about  eight  months^ 
decamped  on  hearing  of  the  advance  of  Sir  Hugh  Eose  from  B&hatgarh. 

Although  this  tract  bears  evidence  of  possessing  great  capabilities,  yet  its 
present  condition  is  anything  but  satisftictory.  The  inhabitants  were  greatly 
over-taxed  under  Native  rule,  it  being  well  known  that  in  several  instances 
officers  considered  deserving  of  reward  were  sent  for  a  short  term  to  Kanjid, 
with  liberty  to  get  whatever  they  could  from  the  inhabitants,  paying  ouly  the 
fixed  revenue  to  the  government.  The  greater  part  of  the  town  is  now  in  ruins, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  visit  of  the  BundeMs  mentioned  above.  Its  condition  has, 
however,  begun  to  improve  since  the  new  settlement  of  the  land  revenue,  and 
much  further  development  may  be  looked  for.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on 
Tuesdays ;  to  which  nothing,  however,  but  the  necessaries  of  life  are  brought 
for  sale.  The  fort  stands  on  a  considerable  eminence  to  the  south  of  the  town. 
It  is  square,  with  a  tower  at  each  comer,  and  encloses  a  space  of  about  two 
acres,  covered  for  the  most  ipart  with  ruined  buildings.  A  boys'  school  has 
been  established  here. 

KA'NKER — ^A  chiefship  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Bdipiir  district^ 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  ^^  khilsa^'  pargana  of  Dhamtarf,  on  the  east  by  thai 
of  Sehdwd,  on  the  south  by  the  feudatory  state  of  Bastar,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Pdn&b&ras  zamind&ri  belonging  to  the  Chdnd^  district,  by  that  of  Jj6b&r& 
belonging  to  Biipdr,  and  by  the  kh&lsa  pargana  of  Bdlod.  The  whole  of  it 
is  more  or  less  hilly,  and  except  in  the  eastern  portion,  along  the  valley 
of  the  Mahdinadi,  there  are  few  fertile  plains  of  any  extent,  and  even  in  the 
latter  valley  a  large  portion  of  the  soil  is  shallow,  and  a  considerable  area  is 
occupied  by  ouiproppinff  masses  of  rock  and  scattered  boulders.  It  is  divided 
into  eleven  t&lnkas,  and  contains  444  villages.  Except  in  the  Kdnker  tdluka, 
.which  comprises  the  whole  of  the  Mahanadi  valley,  the  prosperous  villages 
are  few  and  far  between,  and  the  habits  of  the  population  are  shown  by  the 
state  of  the  jungles,  which  are  almost  ruined  by  d&hya  cultivation,  large  tracts 
of  country  being  entirely  denuded  of  all  vegetation,  except  under-sized  stunted 
trees,  while  the  soil  is  for  the  most  part  so  poor  as  to  render  continuous  cul- 
tivation unprofitable,  if  not  impossible.     The  total  area  of  the  estate  is  about 
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1^000  square  miles^  perhaps  rather  more  than  less,  of  which  about  one-third  is 
caltivated ;  and  the  total  population  amounts  to  36^144  souls^  at  the  rate  of 
about  thirty-six  per  square  mile.     Of  these  some  21,176  are  Gonds. 

The  zamlnd^r  belongs  to  a  very  old  Rdjput  family,  and  according  to  tradi- 
tion his  ancestors  were  raised  to  the  throne  by  a  vote  of  the  people.  During 
the  reign  of  the  Haihai  Bansi  dynasty  in  Chhattisgarh  the  Kdnker  zaminddrs 
seem  to  have  been  both  prosperous  and  powerful,  as  in  the  old  Haihai  Bans! 
records  Kinker  is  reckoned  among  the  feudatory  dependencies,  such  as  Bastar, 
Sambalpdr,  &c.,  while  at  the  same  time  the  r&jds  held  the  large  and  fertile 
khalsa  pargana  of  DhamtarL 

The  total  revenue  of  the  estate  (1868)  is  as  follows : — 

Land  revenue Rs.  6,213 

Cesses  and  excise „   2,726 

Forest  revenue  „  1,021 

Total Rs.  9,960 

KA'RANJA'— A  small  octroi  town  in  the  A'rvi  tahsfl  of  the  Wardhi 
district,  forty-one  miles  north-west  of  Wardhi.  It  was  founded  some  260 
years  ago  by  Nawdb  Mohammad  Khdn  Niizi  of  A'shti,  The  site  is  on  high 
land  surrounded  by  hills,  but  in  the  valleys  between  are  some  fine  gardens 
where  opium  and  sugar  are  grown.  A  market-place  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
a  new  school-house,  and  a  good  road  connecting  the  town  with  the  highroad 
from  Ndgpdr  to  Amr&oti,  are  the  principal  works  carried  out  from  the  municipal 
funds.  K&ranjd  contains  about  3,000  inhabitants — cultivators,  traders,  and 
weavers. 

KARARGA'ON — A  small  estate  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  Bhanddra 
district,  which,  though  ranking  as  a  zamind&ri  or  chiefship,  only  consists  of  one 
village.  The  area  is  1,208  acres,  of  which  one-tenth  only  is  under  cultivation. 
The  owners  are  a  poor  Mohammadan  family. 

KAHOND  or  KA'L  A'H ANDF— A  feudatory  chiefship  attached  to  the  Sam- 
balpdr district,  and  lying  between  19°  5'  and  20^  30' of  north  latitude,  and  82°  40' 
and  83°  50'  of  east  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  P&tnd  state, 
on  the  east  by  the  Jaipdr  state  and  the  Yizagapatam  district,  on  the  south  by 
Jaipdr,  and  on  the  west  by  Jaipdr,  Bindrd  Nawdgarh,  and  Kharidr.  The 
country  is  thus  described  by  Colonel  (then  Captain)  Elliot  in  a  report  submitted 
in  1856,  which  will  be  found  printed  in  No.AXXof  the  Selections  from  the 
Records  of  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Foreign  Department : — 

'^  The  general  appearance  of  the  Kdrond  country  answers  more  nearly 

r.        I  J      .  ^.  to  the  character  criven  of  it  in  Sir  Richard  Jenkins' 

General  descnption.  _xxi_  i-^t-xi_         t.  -j  j- 

'^  report  than  what  has  there  been  said  regarding 

Bastar,  though  there  is  a  greater  extent  of  plain  than  'might  be  sup- 
posed on  reading  his  remarks.  The  country  is  high,  lying  near  the  foot, 
of  the  main  line  of  the  eastern  gh&ts,  and  partaking  of  the  watersheds 
both  of  the  Mahdnadi  and  Indrdvati,  which  last,  with  several  tributaries  and 
sub-tributaries  of  the  first,  rise  within  its  limits ;  it  is  well  supplied  with  water, 
and  in  some  parts  (as  Thudmdl,  &c.)  the  soil  is  enabled  to  yield  two  crops 
of  rice  within  the  year.     The  hills  are  chiefly  plutonic,  and  independently 
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of  two  or  three  considerable  ranges  hereafter  to  be  noticed^  detached  hills 
of  greater  or  less  size  are  interspersed  throughout  the  dependenoy ;  the 
light  alluvial  soil  washed  from  their  slopes  is  rich^  fertile^  and  easily  worked^ 
yielding  heavy  crops  of  almost  every  description.  Further  in  the  open 
country  the  soil  approaches  more  to  the  character  of  black  cotton  soil, 
mixed  with  lime  nodules,  and  occasionally  alternating  with  red  gravel,  but 
all  appears  capable  of  cultivation,  and  likely  to  give  good  returns  for 
labour  well  expended.  The  population  is  thinly  distributed  however,  and 
the  tracts  of  waste  land  arc  extensive,  as  are  also  those  of  land  once  cul- 
tivated but  now  abandoned.  At  the  same  time  the  villages  are  numerous 
and  small,  and  the  people  appear  to  be  well  cared  for,  though,  as  in  Bastar, 
and  partly  for  the  same  reasons,  there  is  no  stimulus  for  them  to  exert 
themselves.  Their  case,  however,  is  better  than  in  Bastar  :  they  are 
evidently  more  contented  and  numerous,  and  less  apprehensive  of  inter- 
course. The  drawbacks  here  appear  to  be,  in  addition  to  the  universal 
fault  of  the  cultivator  being  unable  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labour, 
or  rest  his  claims  on  any  stated  share  of  the  common  property,  that, 
although  there  are  several  large  villages  and  many  small  ones,  their  com- 
munication one  with  another  is  exceedingljp  limited  and  unfrequent ;  there 
are  no  periodical  bizdrs,  and  the  produce  of  one  village  finds  its  way  with 
difficulty  to  the  next.  These  causes  are  the  source  of  stagnation,  and 
much  retard  the  development  of  the  resources  of  this  rich  tract.  The 
disposition  of  the  people  however,  and  the  good  intentions  of  the  rdjd,  give 
every  hope  that  these  hindrances  will  be  gradually  and  eflFectually  removed, 
and  the  country  be  made  to  assume  that  increased  appearance  of  pros- 
perity which  it  is  naturally,  fi'om  many  advantages,  so  capable  of  main- 
taining. The  hills  are  well  wooded  where  the  process,  called  ddhya  here, 
has  not  cleared  the  way  for  cultivation.  In  some  parts,  as  ThudmdU  clearing 
lias  taken  place  to  some  considerable  extent,  principally  by  the  hill  Khonds, 
whose  fields  occupy  the  slopes  and  tops  of  the  hills,  but  which  latterly  and 
gradually  they  appear  to  be  leaving  for  the  plains.  This  disposition  will 
doubtless  increase  as  they  gain  confidence  in  the  dwellers  in  the  low  country, 
and  be  much  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  establishment  of  h&z&rs  in 
the  various  large  villages  in  their  neighbourhood,  which  the  rSjd  has  at  my 
suggestion  proposed  to  give  immediate  attention  to.  The  trees  most 
commonly  met  with  in  the  dependency  are  in  the  southern  parts ;  the  sarai, 
so  common  in  Bastar,  yielding  large  quantities  of  a  very  useful  dammer  or 
resin,  and  the  wood  of  which  possesses  the  property  of  not  rotting  when 
immersed  in  water  or  inserted  in  the  g«round,  the  pillar  commonly  seen  in 
the  middle  of  tanks  in  this  country  being  generally  of  sarai  wood ;  and 
several  kinds  of  hard  woods  useful  for  building  purposes,  but  of  no  great 
size.  The  orange,  though  not  indigenous,  is  here  cultivated  in  consider- 
able quantities,  and  produces  very  fine  fruit.  I  caimot  learn  from  whence 
it  has  been  introduced ;  those  whom  I  have  asked  say  from  Jaipdr  and 
Naurangptir,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  tree  is  originally  a  native  of  those 
parts,  or  that  the  vegetation  there  differs  materially  from  that  of  this 
dependency. 


<f 


The  principal  range  of  hills  in  the  Kdrond  dependency,  which  is 
„.,,  considerable,  is  contributed  by  the  Eastern 

Ghdts,  and,  tiiough  in  some  places  disconnect- 
ed, runs  from  north  to  south,  and  rather  west  through  Madanpilr,  Kdrond, 
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and  L^njigarh^  in  the  south  of  which  last  zamind^I  the  range  diyides,  tlie 
niGdn  branch  proceeding  south  through  Jaipdr  to  Gunapilr ;  and  the  otheri 
broad  and  mountainous^  winds  towards  the  west  through  KorMp&t  and 
Thu^mtll ;  again  dividing,  one  branch  running  west  into  Naw&garh  Bhendr!, 
and  the  other  south  to  join  the  original  range.  It  receives  names  at 
different  points  from  the  villages  near  its  base,  the  highest  part  being 
perhaps  that  called  Nayangiri,  near  Ldnjfgarh.  Small  hills  are  also  inter- 
spersed throughout  the  dependency. 

"  The  rivers  in  this  dependency  are  for  the  most  part  small,  and  all 
p.  tributaries  of  larger  rivers.     Those  most  de- 

serving of  notice  are  the  Indrdvatt/a  tributaiy 
of  the  Goddvarl ;  the  Tel,  a  tributary  of  the  Mahanadi ;  and  the  Hattf,  which 
falls  into  the  Tel.  *  *  *  * 

''  The  villages  of  K^ond  are  more  numerous,  and  very  much  exceed 
„  in  size  and  condition  those  of  Bastar.    The 

1  owns 

principal  town  of  the  dependency,  Junfigarh, 
is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Hatti  river,  distant  from  R£(pdr  about 
210  miles  south-east.  It  contains  nearly  five  hundred  houses,  principally 
of  thatch  and  bamboos ;  the  streets  are  irregular,  each  house  being  separate, 
with  a  small  enclosure  or  piece  of  ground  attached ;  the  prevailing  sptem 
of  arrangement  tending  both  to  insecurity  and  the  accumulation  of  dirt.  The 
rdjfi's  house  is  built  of  brick  and  mortar,  and  in  one  part  consists  of  two 
stories  with  a  terraced  roof.  The  town  of  Bhundesar,  the  temporary  residence 
of  the  T&J&,  in  consequence  of  the  cholera  having  carried  off  lus  younger 
brother  about  seven  years  since,  is  situated  about  twenty  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  Junfigarh,  and  contains  about  two  hundred  houses.  Next  in  size  and 
importance  to  Junfigarh,  however,  is  the  town  of  DAdprir,  about  thirty  miles 
to  the  north-east  of  it.  It  contains  upwards  of  four  hundred  houses  of  the 
same  construction,  the  walls  being  formed  of  wattled  bamboo,  plastered  on 
both  sides  with  mud,  and  the  roof  thatched  with  grass.  Tie  houses  are 
generally  broad  and  of  convenient  size,  and  the  material  forms  a  comfort- 
able and  substantial  habitation.  Asurgarh,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Tel  river, 
about  fifty  miles  north-east  of  Junigarh,  contains  about  one  hundred  houses. 
Ldnjfgarh,  about  forty-two  miles  south-east  of  Jundgarh,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Nayangiri  hills,  is  the  principal  town  of  the  zaminddrl  of  that  name,  and 
contains  about  150  houses.  Kdsfpdr,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the 
Thudmdl  zamfnddrf,  situated  sixty  miles  to  the  south  and  rather  east  of 
Jundgarh,  contains  about  one  hundred  houses.  Besides  these  the  towns 
named  below  are  not  unworthy  of  mention  : — 

No.  of  hotLses  about 

Khairipodar 200 

Mahdlpdtnd  100 

Ddspdr  100 

Chichyd 100 

Sosid 80 

Kanat    80 

Kuksard 60 

Medinpdr 60 

Chilchild   60 

Dohgdon  50 
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^'  The  bulk  of  the  population  belongs  to  the  hill  tribe  called  Khonds^ 

p     ,  ^  whose  restless  disposition  seldom  allows  them  to 

^^   *  ^^'  remain  long  in  the  same  spot,  and  the  greater 

part  of  whom  pay  nothing  to  Government,  and  have  but  little  intercourse 

with  its  officers. 

''The  productions  of  the  K^rond  dependency,  though  various,  are  none 

-»    ,    ^.  of  them   of  a  very  superior  quality,  or  in  such 

Productions.  ....  ,       j     -i.    r  i.  i.*        xi.  x 

quantities  as  to  admit  of  exportation,  the  greater 

part  of  them  being  consumed  within  the  limits  of  the  estate.    They  may  be 

thus  enumerated : — Rice,  kutkf,  mandi&,  kodo,  gurjl,  mung,  urad,  kandol, 

kulthi,  sarson,  til,  erandi,   sugarcane,  cotton,   and   tobacco.     Wheat  and 

several  kinds  of  pulse,  common  in  other  parts,  are  not  cultivated  here, 

though  the  soil  is  admirably  adapted  for  them,  and  gram  is  produced  to  a 

very  limited  extent.     There  appears  to  be  no  obstacle  to  their  introduction, 

further    than   that   they   do    not  form   articles  of  consumption  by    the 

inhabitants.     Turmeric,  fennugreek  (methl),  and  most  of  the  vegetables  used 

by  the  natives  are  cultivated  in  abundance.     The  imports  from  the  west 

consist  of  wheat,  gram,  &c.j  from  the  east,  tobacco,    salt,    cloths,   and 

condiments,  as  pepper,  ginger,  assafoetida,  &c.     Trade  is  principally  carried 

on  by  barter,  the  rupee  being  the  only  current  coin. 

''The  climate  of  Kdroud  is  in  general  good,  and  presents  no  peculiari- 

ties.     Being  near  the  gh^ts,  the  rains  are  regular 
""**   *  and  abundant,  during  which  season  fever  prevails, 

particularly  amongst  new  arrivals  and  those  unaccustomed  to  the  climate 
and  food  of  the  country.  The  water,  however,  is  good,  at  least  that  of  the 
rivers  and  wells,  for  a  custom  obtains  here  which  pollutes  the  water  of  the 
tanks,  and  renders  it  unfit  for  drinking  purposes.  Universally  throughout 
the  dependency  the  people  are  in  the  habit  of  anointing  their  bodies  with 
oil  and  turmeric  as  a  prophylactic  against  cold  and  fever,  and  from  washing 
in  the  tanks  the  water  becomes  so  much  defiled  libat  persons  making  use 
of  it  for  any  length  of  time  are  very  liable  to  fall  sick,  as  was  exemplified 
in  the  cases  of  some  of  my  camp.  Though  cholera  is  not  unknown,  its 
visits  are  not  frequent,  nor  its  ravages  great.^^ 

But  few  changes  have  taken  place  since  this  report  was  written  in  ]  85(5. 
The  chief,  a  Rdjput,  has  a  high  character,  and  administers  his  state  well  and 
successfully. 

KAHU'N — ^A  river  which  rises  in  the  territory  of  the  chief  of  K&nker,  and 
passing  the  town  of  Rd(pdr  joins  the  Seo  not  far  from  SimgS.  It  is  navigable 
during  the  rains,  and  stores  from  Calcutta  have  been  landed  three  miles  west 
of  Rilpdr  by  it.  This,  however,  is  practicable  only  in  times  of  extraordinarily 
high,  floods,  as  the  river,  as  a  general  rule,  is  shallow,  with  a  rocky  bottom. 

KATANGI' — The  southern  revenue  subdivision  or  tahsil  in  the  Seoni 
district,  having  an  area  of  899  square  miles,  with  332  villages,  and  a  population 
of  134,511  according  to  the  census  of  1866.  The  land  revenue  for  the  year 
1869-70  is  Rs.  86,855.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  rice  cultivation,  and  from  its 
proximity  to  the  large  commercial  centres  of  Kdmthi  and  Ndgpdr,  finds  a  good 
market  for  its  produce. 

KATANGI' — A  small  chiefship  in  the  Bilaspdr  district,  containing  thirty- 
eight  villages,  and  covering  an  area  of  fifty-seven  square  miles.     It  adjoins 
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Bil&igarli^  and  is  wedged  in  on  one  side  by  the  Mah&nadi^  on  the  other  by  the 
Son&khan  hills.  The  tract  on  the  whole  is  fairly  level  and  open^  and  contams 
average  soil.  The  cultivated  area  amounts  to  10,814  acres,  and  the  cultorable 
waste  to  about  15,000  acres.  The  population  is  9,407,  or  at  the  rate  of  165  per 
square  mile.     The  chief  is  a  Gond. 

KATANGI' — The  head-quarters  of  a  small  chiefship  of  the  same  name  in 
the  Bildspdr  district,  is  situated  on  the  Jonk  near  its  junction  with  the  Mabanadi. 
The  town  contains  a  small  and  flourishing  community  of  traders  and  weavers, 
and  a  weekly  market  is  held  to  which  all  the  villagers  in  the  vicinity  resort. 

KATANGI' — A  state  forest  of  about  170  square  miles  extent  in  the  Betul 
district.  Commencing  from  the  village  of  Katanj^^  on  the  Tapti  it  extends 
westwards  to  the  river  Ganj&l.  The  chief  product  is  teak,  which  in  many  parts 
grows  luxuriantly. 

KATANGI' — A  large  but  decaying  village  in  the  Jabalpdr  district, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Bhdnrer  hills,  twenty -two  miles  to  the  north-west 
of  Jabalpdr,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Hiran,  and  on  the  road  to  Sdgar.  Here 
are  a  large  tank  and  the  remains  of  some  mosques.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Mohammadans,  and  are  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  soldiers  of 
Akbar  and  Aurangzeb,  both  of  whom  encamped  near  this  place.  Katangi  used 
to  be  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  gun-barrels,  which  were,  Thornton  says, 
''  largely  exported.^'  The  place  has  now  348  houses,  and  an  agricultural 
population  numbering  2,947  souls.     There  is  a  government  school  here. 

KATOL — The  north-western  revenue  subdivision  or  tahsfl  in  the  Ndgpdr 
district,  covering  an  area  of  803  square  miles,  with  498  villages,  and  a 
population  of  133,798  according  to  the  census  of  1866.  The  land  revenue  of 
the  tahsll  for  1869-70  is  Rs.  2,26,536. 

KATOL — A  town  in  the  Ndgpdr  district,  ten  miles  north-west  of  Kon- 
dhdli  and  forty  miles  from  Ndgpdr,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jdm,  a  tributary  of 
the  Wardhd.  The  population  amounts  to  4,116  persons,  most  of  whom  are 
agriculturists.  A  new  school  building  and  a  market-pla^^  have  lately  been 
constructed  by  the  local  committee.  Some  attempts  too  have  been  made  to 
open  out  the  town  by  new  streets,  but  the  site  on  which  it  is  built  is  extremely 
uneven,  and  intersected  by  ravines.  Almost  all  the  houses  are  thatched,  and 
the  general  aspect  of  the  place  is  mean.  The  remains  of  an  old  fort  are  still  to 
be  seen  overhanging  the  river  banks.  There  is  a  curious  temple  here  of  very 
early  date,  built  entirely  of  layers  of  sandstone,  which  must  have  been  quarried 
many  miles  off.  No  mortar  is  used  about  it,  and  the  stones  have  many  grotesque 
carvings.  It  is  called  the  house  of  "  Bhawdni,*^  but  is  without  any  image,  and 
without  any  legend,  save  that  of  an  undefined  miraculous  origin.  Here  are  the 
head-quarters  of  a  tahs(l  subdivision. 

KATOL — A  village  in  the  Ghdndd  district,  situated  fourteen  miles  ea-st- 
south-east  of  Segdon,  and  possessing  a  very  fine  irrigation-reservoir. 

KAURI  A' — A  chiefship  attached  to  the  Bdfpdr  district,  consisting  of  152 
villages.  A  good  deal  of  the  land  is  poor  and  uncultivated,  and  the  quit-rent  is 
merely  nominal.  The  zaminddr  is  a  Gond  by  caste.  Kaurid  lies  about  eighty 
miles  to  the  east  of  RdfptJr  on  the  Sambalpdr  road. 

KAURIA' — A  village  five  miles  to  the  west  of  Sleemanabfid,  in  the 
Jabalpilr  district.  It  now  contains  226  houses  and  1,262  inhabitants.  The  tank 
to  the  north  of  the  village  is  said  to  be  very  ancient. 
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KAURIA' — A  large  village  in  the  Narsinghpdr  district,  containing  651 
lionses,  with  a  population  of  3,158  souls.  It  is  on  the  highroad  between  Jabal- 
pdr  and  Hoahangibiid^  a;bont  two  miles  from  G^darw^r^.  Its  chief  importance 
is  derived  from  the  large  cotton  sales  that  are  transacted  in  January  and  February. 
The  resident  population  are  chiefly  agriculturists,  but  there  are  also  some  Mdr- 
w^ris  and  other  merchants.  The  manufactures  are  insignificant.  A  good  town 
school  exists ;  and  the  municipal  funds,  though  small,  are  sufficient  to  keep  up  a 
conservancy  establishment  and  build  drains  in  the  main  streets.  It  belongs  to 
the  Bdja  of  Gangai. 

KAWARDA' — ^The  largest  feudatoryship  in  the  Bil&pdr  district.  It 
cx>ntainB  an  area  of  912  square  miles ;  the  western  half  is  a  network  of  hills  locally 
known  as  the  Chilpi  range,  and  at  their  base  is  situated  the  cultivated  portion 
of  the  estate.  There  are  altogether  321  villages,  many  of  which  are  surrounded 
by  unbroken  sheets  of  cultivation,  and  contain  comfortable  and  thriving 
communities*  Much  of  the  soil  is  of  first  class  quality,  and  cotton  is  the  chief 
product.  The  cultivated  area  is  112,785  acres,  and  the  land  fit  for  cultivation  is 
estimated  at  176,000  acres.  The  population  is  69,077,  or  at  the  rate  of  73  to 
the  square  mile.  If  the  plain  and  hill  portions  be  taken  separately,  the  rate  for 
the  former  rises  to  227  persons  per  square  mile,  while  the  lully  area  has  only  10. 
Altogether  the  estate  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  possesses  marked  capa- 
bilities of  Aiture  development.     The  chief  is  a  B&^^-Gond. 

EAWARD A' — ^The  head-quarters  of  the  chiefship  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Bil&spdr  district,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  S&l^tekri  range  sixty  miles  west  of 
Bil&sptir,  and  has  within  the  last  few  years  risen  into  a  town,  with  a  population 
exceeding  5,000  souls,  and  including  many  traders  and  agents  for  the  purchase 
of  lac  and  cotton  from  Mirzdpdr  and  Jabalpdr  firms.  The  houses  are  generally 
tiled,  an  unusual  feature  in  Chhattfsgarh,  and  here  and  there  stand  prominently 
forward  some  imposing  structures  of  masonry.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these 
is  the  residence  of  the  chief,  containing  several  double-storied  blocks,  from  the 
terraced  roof  of  which  the  town  has  a  good  appearance.  The  present  high  priest  of 
the  Kabfr  Pantht  sect  also  lives  here,  and  his  presence  attracts  devotees  from  all 
parts  of  India. 

KELJELAEl — A  town  in  the  Huzdr  tahsil  of  the  Wardhd  district,  situated 
about  sixteen  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  WardM  on  the  old  N^gpdr  and  Bombay 
highroad.  It  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  an  ancient  city  called  Chakranagar, 
an  account  of  which,  and  of  the  demon  which  preyed  on  it,  is  contained  in  the 
Hindd  sacred  book  called  Bh&rat.  The  place  contains  the  remains  of  a  well-- 
built fort,  in  the  gateway  of  which  is  a  famous  idol  of  Ganpati,  in  whose  honour 
an  annual  fair  is  held  on  the  fifth  of  M^gha  Suddha,  the  month  which  corres- 
ponds with  the  latter  half  of  Januaiy  and  the  first  half  of  February. 

KELOD — A  town  in  the  Ndgpdr  district,  about  seven  miles  north  of 
Sooner  on  the  main  road  to  Ghhuidwdri.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Sdtpurd  hills,  and  has  a  population  numbering  4,308  persons.  The  municipal 
funds  have  been  employed  in  the  construction  of  roads,  drains,  sdiool  and 
police  buildings,  and  a  market  square.  There  are  several  old-established  firms 
of  Mdrwdri  money-dealers  here,  but  the  business  they  carry  on  is  mostly 
local.  The  chief  branch  of  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  brass  and  copper 
vessels  of  a  good  description,  wluch  are  exported  to  places  as  distant  as 
Amrdoti  and  R&iptir.  Besides  this,  the  only  manufacture  is  that  of  rough  glass 
ornaments.     Kelod  is  said  to  have  been  founded  fourteen  generations  ago  by 
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the  ancestors  of  the  present  M&lgue&r  and  Desmukh^  at  the  same  time  tliat  a 
neighbouring  Gaoli  chief  formed  the  extensive  old  tank  at  Jatghar  necffihe 
town.  The  fort^  now  falling  to  decajj  seems  to  have  b^n  built  in  the  early 
Mar^th^  period. 

KENDA^ — A  chiefship  in  the  Bilaspdr  district^  adjoining  the  lAphi  est^atct 
It  covers  an  area  of  298  square  miles^  of  which  only  18^655  acres  are  cultivated. 
The  hilly  portion  contains  some  good  s&l  forest,  and  a  good  deal  of  lac  is 
exported  from  here  to  Mirzipdr.  The  population  amounts  to  5,162  souls,  the 
average  rate  being  only  seventeen  to  the  square  mile.  The  chief  belongs  to  the 
Eanwar  caste. 

KEND A"^ — The  head-quarters  of  a  small  chiefship  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Bilaspdr  district,  situated  twenty  miles  north  of  Batanpdr  on  the  Bil&spdr  and 
Bewd  road  at  the  foot  of  the  Yindhyan  range  of  hills. 

KEOLADA'DAB — ^A  small  patch  of  forest  land  about  ten  square  miles  in 
extent,  situated  on  the  Narbad^,  in  the  Jabalpdr  district.  It  is  proposed  afber 
survey  and  fiirther  examination  to  reserve  it  as  a  State  forest. 

EEBBANA' — An  important  village  in  the  Damoh  district,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Bi&s,  twenty-four  nules  north-west  of  Damoh.  It  has  a  population  of 
1,100  souls.  The  proprietor  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  chief  Lodhis  in  the 
Damoh  district. 

EESLA^ORr— A  village  in  the  Ghind^  district,  situated  under  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Chimdr  hills,  ten  miles  north-north-east  of  Segion.  It 
has  a  considerable  area  under  rice,  irrigated  by  a  hill  spring,  the  water  of  which 
is  stated  to  be  very  deleterious  to  strangers.  The  village  now  consists  of  only 
a  few  huts,  but  the  gi*assy  reaches  around  show  that  it  once  was  of  large  size. 
In  the  vicinity,  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice,  is  the  R^mdighi  pool,  hoUowed  out  of  the 
rock,  about  forty  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  unknown  depth;  and  into  this  basin 
falls,  during  the  rainS)  a  considerable  stream 'from  the  precipice  above.  Tradi- 
tion attributes  the  formation  of  the  pool  to  Rdma ;  and  on  an  eminence  above  is 
an  ancient  temple,  in  which  are  two  good  carvings  of  a  warrior  with  shield  and 
straight  sword.  The  temple  is  &st  crumbling  to  ruin ;  and  even  the  additions 
to  the  original  structure  are  said  to  be  more  than  a  century  old. 

KHAIRA'GABH — ^The  most  important  of  the  Chhattlsgarh  feudatory  states. 
It  consists  of  four  parganas  or  subdivisions,  with  585  villages,  mostly  lying  in  the 
richest  part  of  the  Chhattlsgarh  plain.  The  original  possessions  of  the  family, 
which  is  of  the  lUj-Gond  caste,  and  descended  from  the  royal  family  of  6arh£ 
Mandla,  were  confined  to  the  small  forest  tract  known  as  Kholwi,  at  the  foot  of 
the  S&l^tekrf  range.  Subsequently  they  obtained  extensive  grants  in  1818,  both 
from  the  Mandla  princes  and  from  the  MaHith^  rulers  of  Nil^dr.  Two  of  the 
principal  passes  through  the  S&ldtekri  range  between  Chhattlsgarh  and  K£gprfr 
are  in  the  Ehairdgarh  countiy,  but  a  different  line  has  been  adopted  for  the 
Great  Eastern  Boaa.  The  town  of  Ehair&garh  is  at  the  junction  of  ihe  A'm  and 
the  Pipari^,  forty-five  miles  west  by  north  from  Bdfptir.  The  tribute  paid  by  the 
Chief  to  the  British  Government  amounts  to  Bs.  47,000. 

KELAIBI' — ^A  small  estate  in  the  Bhand&ra  district,  consisting  of  four 
villages,  with  an  area  of  8,848  acres,  of  which  679  only  are  under  cultivation. 
It  is  situated  about  eight  nules  north  of  Sdkolf  on  the  Great  Eastern  Road. 
The  chief  is  a  Kunbl  by  caste,  and  the  residents  are  mostly  Gonds.  The 
forests  on  the  estate  yield  a  good  deal  of  timber  of  the  inferior  kinds,  but  very 
little  good  wood. 
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KSAJBI' — ^A  small  estate  in  the  Bhand&ra  district^  which^  though  consistmg 
of  two  villa^s  ovlj,  ranks  as  a  zamind&ri  or  chiefship.  The  area  is  4^859 
acres^  of  which  1,600  are  cnltivated.  The  zamind&r  is  a  Halb^^  and  the  culti- 
vators are  Halb&s  and  Gonds,  E^hajrf  is  situated  about  six  miles  north  of  Arjuni^ 
on  the  Great  Eastern  Bead. 

KHA-fiATtF — ^A  village  situated  in  the  centre  of  an  estate  of  the  same 
name^  in  the  B£{p6r  district,  about  13  miles  from  Bdfptir.  Here  are  four  very 
ancient  temples,  which  tradition  attributes  to  giants  of  former  ages ;  they  are 
small,  but  of  peculiar  construction,  and  are  probably  of  Jain  origin.  The  stones 
with  which  they  are  built  are  uncemented,  but  their  disposition  is  so  accurate 
that  the  structures  have  withstood  the  wear  of  ages.  Ehal^ri  has  an  annual 
religious  fair  at  the  Ghaitra  Punava,  or  about  the  end  of  March,  at  which  some 
3,000  persons  attend  for  the  worship  of  Khal&rl  Devi,  to  whom  is  dedicated  a 
small  chabiStr^  at  the  top  of  the  adjacent  hiU.  The  hill  is  of  considerable  height, 
and  the  extreme  summit  is  crowned  by  huge  granite  boulders,  which  render 
access  to  the  very  top  a  work  of  toil ;  but  the  trouble  is  repaid  by  the  extensive 
view  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  at  the  base  of  these  boulders,  or  on  the 
first  plateau,  that  the  fair  is  held.  There  is  a  deep  hole  in  the  rock  resembling 
an  artificial  cistern,  which  is  said  to  contain  a  spring,  though  the  appearance  of 
the  water  is  much  against  this.  KhaMri  was  the  seat  of  a  kam&visddr,  or  revenue 
manager,  in  the  Mardthd  times. 

KHAMARIA' — An  ancient  village  in  the  Sdgar  district,  only  remarkable 
as  having  been  the  first  settlement  of  the  Baladeos — a  shepherd  race  who  crffcer- 
wards  settled  at  Rehli,  one  mile  to  the  south.  Very  little  is  now  known  about 
them. 

KHAMATIPA'NI' — A  village  in  the  Chhindwdrd  district,  thirty-six  miles 
south-east  of  Chhindwdrd.  It  has  a  police  station-house.  It  is  entirely  shut  in 
by  thick  forests,  abounding  in  teakwood,  and  is  said  to  be  most  unhealthy. 

KHANDWA' — The  eastern  revenue  subdivision  or  tahsfl  in  the  Nimdr 
district,  having  an  area  of  1,425  square  miles,  with  377  villages,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  102,568  souls  according  to  the  census  of  1866.  The  land  revenue  for 
the  year  1869-70  is  Bs.  82,416. 

KHANDWA' — ^The  head-quarters  and  civil  station  of  the  district  of 
Nimdr.  It  contains  1^219  houses  and  9,708  inhabitants.  It  has  a  station  on 
the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Bailway,  and  here  the  whole  traffic  of  Central  India 
towards  Bombay  meets  the  line.  The  town  is  rapidly  increasing  in  import- 
ance. The  city  of  Burhdnptir,  which  used  to  be  the  centre  of  trade  between 
Mdlwd,  the  Narbadd  valley,  and  the  Deccan,  is  now  quite  superseded  in  that 
position  by  Khandwd,  and  many  of  the  merchants  have  already  transferred 
their  places  of  business  to  the  latter.  There  are  here  a  good  travellers'  bungalow, 
and  a  spacious  new  sardf,  close  to  the  railway  station.  An  extensive  range 
of  barracks  has  also  been  built  as  a  rest-house  for  the  numerous  troops  which 
pass  through  in  the  cold  season. 

Khandwd  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity.  It  is  mentioned  by  the 
Arabian  geographer  Al  Birrfni,  who  wrote  early  in  the  eleventh  century.  In 
the  twelfth  century  (and  probably  earlier)  it  was  a  great  seat  of  Jain  worship, 
and  the  modem  town  is  built  on  a  mound  which  is  full  of  remains  of  old  Jain 
buildings.  Most  of  the  more  modem  stone- work  about  the  place  is  buUt  of  the 
hewn  blocks  dug  out  of  this  mound.     Many  finely  carved  pillars,  cornices,  &c. 
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may  still  be  seen  lying  about^  or  buHt  into  Br&hmanical  temples,  the  walb 
of  the  Mar^thd  fort,  and  other  structnres.  There  are  four  "  kunds^'  or  water 
reservoirs,  one  on  each  side  of  the  town,  sarrounded  by  Sivite  temples,  aU  of 
which  are  composed  of  the  old  Jain  stones  and  carvings.  The  date  a.d.  1132 
has  been  found  on  those  of  the  Padma  Kunda,  west  of  the  town.  Khandwd  is 
also  mentioned  by  the  historian  Farishta  as  the  seat  of  a  local  governor  of  the 
Ghorf  kingdom  of  Mdlwi  in  a.d.  1516.  It  was  burnt  by  Yaswant  R4o  Holkar 
in  A.D.  1802,  and  again  partially  by  Tatii  Topii  in  1858. 

The  civil  station,  two  miles  east  of  the  town,  contains  a  fine  court-bouse, 
circuit  house,  and  church,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  Deputy  Commissioner  and 
the  usual  civil  staff.  Travellers  for  M6Xwi  and  Central  India  leave  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  Railway  here.  The  road  to  Indore  is  now  in  good  repair. 
The  means  of  transit  are  either  the  government  mail  cart,  which  runs  daily, 
and  carries  one  passenger  and  a  little  luggage,  or  if  a  special  cart  be  engiE^ed — 
which  is  permitted  at  all  times  except  when  the  overland  mail  is  being  con- 
veyed— two  passengers  and  a  good  quantity  of  personal  baggage  can  be  taken. 
The  latter  plan  has  the  advantage  of  allowing  the  traveller  to  halt  where  he 
likes  on  the  road.  The  journey  to  Indore  occupies  about  ten  hours.  Bullock 
carts  may  be  hired  from  Kaly^nji  Seojf,  with  relays  along  the  road,  and 
baggage  can  be  sent  in  the  same  way.  There  are  no  horsed  conveyances  on  the 
road  except  the  mail  cart  above  mentioned. 

KHATA' — ^A  town  in  the  Nigpdr  district,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Kanh^n  river,  twenty  miles  north  of  Nfigpdr,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
the  Chhindw^  road  as  far  as  P^tansdongl  (fourteen  miles),  and  thence  by  a 
main  district  road  (six miles).  The  total  population  ia  7,876  ;  and  the  number  of 
houses  is  2,471,  of  which  2,155  are  tiled,  and  the  rest  thatched.  This  town,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  thriving  and  wealthy  in  the  district,  is  built  on  a  site  high  above 
the  river  and  immediately  overhanging  it,  while  on  the  land  side  it  is  com- 
pletely shut  in  by  fine  groves.  The  late  municipal  improvements  have  been 
extensive.  Not  to  speak  of  small  works,  four  good  metalled  roads,  drained 
with  masonry  channels,  converge  in  the  ''  Chauk,^'  or  central  market-place, 
which  is  lined  on  all  four  sides  by  good  substantial  buildings,  erected  by  the 
traders.  The  dispensary,  the  school,  and  police  buildings,  and  a  sardf  are 
also  among  recent  municipal  erections.  The  town  is  well  kept,  and  its  general 
appearance  is  now  suitable  to  its  wealth  and  population.  The  school  (where 
English  forms  one  of  the  branches  of  study)  has  at  present  122  pupils.  The 
site  is  healthy,  and  well  supplied  with  water,  both  from  the  river  and  from 
numerous  wells.  Melons  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  sand- 
banks in  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  great  manufacture  of  Khdpd  is  its  cotton 
cloth,  which  is  of  good  quality  and  strength,  though  inferior  in  texture  and  dye 
to  that  of  Ndgpdr  and  Umrer.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  country  cloth;  the 
imports  are  cotton,  wool,  and  cotton  yam,  grain,  European  goods  and  hardware, 
and  silk  thread.  There  are  several  firms  here  which  have  large  transactions 
in  bills  with  Puna  and  other  distant  cities.  The  town  is  said  to  be  ancient,  but 
there  is  no  known  event  of  interest  connected  with  its  history. 

KHABIAH— A  chiefship  attached  to  the  Bdtpdr  district.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  formed  many  generations  ago  out  of  the  P&tnd  state,  having  been 
given  as  a  dowry  by  the  P4tn6  chief  to  his  daughter.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  and  south  by  Chhattlsgarh  Proper,  on  the  eastby  Boris^bar  and  F&tni, 
and  on  the  west  by  Bindrd   Naw^rh.     It  is  fifry'-three  miles  from  north  to 
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souths  and  thirty-two  from  east  to  west.    Nearly  half  of  the  area  is  under  cnlti- 
VB.tion.    The  chief  is  a  Chanh^n  by  caste. 

KHAEOD — An  important  town  in  the  BiMsptJr  district,  about  forty  miles 
east  of  Bil&spdr,  containing  a  population  of  8,000  inhabitants.  There  are  resi- 
dents here  of  all  trades ;  and  a  weekly  market  is  held,  which  is  largely  resorted 
to  by  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  origin  of  the  town  is  unascer- 
tainable,  but  an  inscription  on  an  old  tablet  indicates  its  existence  as  long  ago 
as  Samvat  902  (a.d.  845).  The  remains  of  ancient  earthworks,  over  portions 
of  which  the  plough  has  long  travelled,  show  that  it  was  once  strongly  fortified. 

KHAROND — A  stream  in  the  Bildspdr  district,  which  rises  in  L£ph£,  flows 
east  of  Ratanptir,  and  after  a  short  career  of  twenty  miles  through  the  Bildsptfr 
pargana  is  absorbed  in  the  Arp^.  Except  during  sudden  floods  the  Kharond 
is  a  very  insignificant  stream. 

KHARSAL — ^A  chiefship  attached  to  the  Sambalpdr  district,  the  nucleus 
of  which  was  first  formed  in  the  reign  of  Bali&r  Singh,  riji  of  Sambalpiir, 
some  three  hundred  years  ago,  by  the  grant  of  the  village  of  Kharsal  to  one  Udam 
Grond  in  reward  for  services  rendered.  What  with  subsequent  accessions  of 
territory  by  gift,  and  with  clearing  away  forest,  the  chiefship  now  consists  of 
eighteen  villages  great  and  small,  with  an  area  of  about  twelve  square  miles. 
It  is  situated  about  thirty  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Sambalpdr.  The  population 
by  the  census  of  1866  is  computed  at  4,298  souls,  and  is  entirely  agricultural^ 
belonging  chiefly  to  the  Kolti,  Gond,  Sauri,  and  Binjdl  (Binjwlr)  castes. 
Kharsal,  the  principal  village,  is  very  insignificant,  the  population  being  only  530. 
It  has,  however,  a  good  school,  at  which  some  eighty  pupils  are  receiving 
instruction.  The  present  chief,  Mah^  Singh  Sard&r,  is  a  mere  youth.  His 
father,  Day&l  Sarddr,  was  hanged  in  1860  for  having  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
Surendra  Sdi  rebellion. 

KHATORA' — ^A  village  in  the  Chiadi  district,  situated  twenty-six  miles 
north  of  Ch&ndi,  It  was  formerly  a  large  town,  giving  its  name  to  the  pargana, 
but  is  now  a  mere  cluster  of  Gond  huts  in  a  wide  forest.  For  a  considerable 
distance  round  Khdtord  are  reaches  of  grass  unbroken  by  trees,  showing  where 
cultivated  ground  existed  at  no  remote  period ;  and  there  are  the  remains  of 
a  considerable  stone  fort  with  a  moat,  and  double  lines  of  defences.  Near  on& 
of  the  bastions  is  the  tomb  of  Ch&nd  Khdn,  who  is  much  venerated  by  the 
Musalm^s  of  the  district.  The  water  used  here  is  that  of  a  hill  spring,  and  is 
most  deleterious  to  strangers. 

KHERI'— An  ancient  village  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Mandla* 
It  was  here  that  the  Gond  rdj&s  formerly  stationed  the  small  band  of  cavalry 
which  they  kept  in  their  pay.  There  is  a  tank  here  which  was  constructed  in: 
A.D.  1690. 

KHIMLA'SA' — ^A  town  in  the  Sdgar  district,  about  forty-two  miles  north- 
west of  Sdgar,  fifty  miles  south-west  of  Tehrf,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy 
north-east  of  Oojein.  It  is  a  large  place,  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  twenty 
feet  or  more  in  height,  with  a  fort  in  the  centre,  but  it  is  ill  laid-out,.  with 
narrow  streets,  and  the  population  is  only  2,461.  It  originally  belonged  to  a» 
dependent  of  tilie  Delhi  emperor,  but  was  taken  by  the  B,6j&  of  Pannd  in  a.ik  1 696. 
On  the  death  of  his  son  without  heirs  in  a.d.  1746  the  fort  and  sarrounding' 
country  were  occupied  by  the  representative  of  the  Peshwd  at  S&gar,  and  were 
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by  him  made  over^  with  Sdgar,  to  the  British  in  1818«  In  July  1857,  when  the 
Bh&npdr  raj£  occapied  Khurai,  he  also  seized  Khiml4s&.  From  the  cession  in 
1818  to  the  date  of  the  land-revenue  settlement  in  1834  this  town  was  the 
head-quarters  of  a  tahsil.  In  that  year,  however,  the  tahsflf  was  moved  to 
Khurai  by  Mr.  Fraser,  the  settlement  officer,  on  account  of  the  latter  being  in 
a  more  central  situation,  and  on  the  direct  route  of  the  salt  traffic  from  Sironj 
to  Sdgar. 

KhimUisd  is  still  one  of  the  principal  places  in  the  district,  and  most  of  the 
houses  are  better  built  than  those  of  any  other  town,  except  S^gar.  A  great 
part  of  it  is,  however,  now  uninhabited,  and  has  been  so  since  the  Matiny, 
when  it  was  most  effectually  plundered  and  laid  waste  by  the  Bdjd  of  Bhimpdr 
and  his  army.  Bows  of  lofty  and  well-built  houses  of  two  and  even  more 
stories  in  height  may  now  be  seen  ownerless,  and  the  whole  town  to  a 
casual  observer  has  a  deserted  appearance.  The  space  within  the  walls  is  sixty- 
three  acres,  and  that  within  the  fort,  which  is  situated  on  high  ground  in  the 
centre  and  slightly  to  the  west  of  the  town,  is  five  acres.  The  police  station- 
house  occupies  some  old  buildings  inside  the  fort,  in  which  there  are  also  two 
other  remarkable  edifices.  One — a  Mohammadan  building — is  apparently  the 
burial-place  of  some  saint.  It  was  originally  a  square  structure,  surmounted  by 
a  lofty  dome,  each  side  being  about  thirty  feet  in  length.  The  most  remarkable 
portions  of  it  are  the  side  walls,  from  the  ground  to  the  spring  of  the  dome. 
They  consist  of  enormous  slabs  of  stone  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thick- 
ness,  placed  sideways  one  over  the  other,  and  cut  with  the  most  beautiful 
fretwork  designs  right  through  the  stone,  so  that  the  pattern  is  visible  fr-om 
both  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  building.  These  walls  are  the  only  part 
of  the  building  now  standing,  as  the  dome  has  fallen.  The  other  is  a  Hmdu 
building,  and  was  apparently  a  place  of  the  kind  known  to  natives  as  a  "  Sh(sh£ 
Mahal,''  or  glass  palace.  It  is  two  stories  in  height,  and  on  the  upper  floor 
was  an  apartment  fitted  up  with  mirrors,  many  traces  of  which  stiU  remain, 
though  the  roof  has  been  entirely  destroyed.  Two  schools  have  been  established 
here — one  for  boys,  and  the  other  for  girls.  No  trade  worth  mentioning  is 
carried  on.  A  market  is  held,  however,  every  Sunday,  the  attendance  at  which 
averages  four  hundred  people. 

KHOBRA'GAEHI'— A  river  in  the  Ch&aAi  district.  It  rises  in  the 
eastern  chiefship  of  Wairdgarh,  and  flowing  westward  is  joined  near  the  town  of 
Wairigarh  by  the  Tepigarhl,  which  flows  from  the  extreme  north.  The  united 
streams,  sometimes  known  as  the  Khobrdgarhi,  sometimes  as  the  Yaitochani, 
fall  into  the  Waingangd  two  miles  south  of  Seonf,  after  a  course  of  fifty  miles. 

KHXJJJI' — A  small  chiefship  attached  to  the  B&lpdr  district  and  bordering 
on  N&ndg&on.  It  consists  of  twenty-seven  villages,  in  a  fairly  open  country, 
and  is  situated  seventy  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Bdipdr.  The  chief  is  a  Moham- 
madan. 

KHUTGA'ON — A  chiefship  in  the  Ch&ndd  district,  twenty  miles  south-east 
of  Wairdgarh,  and  containing  about  fifty  villages.  It  is  attached  to  the  Waird- 
garh  pargana. 

KINHI' — A  chiefship  of  recent  origin  in  the  "BSL&gh&t  district.  The 
ancestors  of  the  present  zam(nd&rs  were  the  head  herdsmen  of  the  Gond  and 
Bhonsld  kings  of  Ndgpdr,  and  tended  the  royal  flocks  in  the  upland  pastures  of 
L^ji.  The  estate  in  its  original  form  was  of  considerable  value,  but  now  that  it 
is  divided  into  no  less  than  eight  shares  it  is  rapidly  deteriorating.    It  contains 
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Sixty-four  villages,  and  covers  159  square  miles,  partly  above  the  hills  and 
partly  below.  The  head-quarters  village,  Einhl,  is  twenty-five  miles  S.B.  of 
Bdrhi. 

KIOLAHI' — A.  large  market  village  in  the  Seoni  district,  situated  in  an 
extensive  plain  not  far  from  the  right  bank  of  the  B^ngang^  (Waingangi)  at  the 
point  where  it  receives  the  Sdgar.  Both  these  rivers  are  subject  to  sudden  floods, 
and  the  village  is  sometimes  submerged.  There  are  here  a  poKce  station-house 
and  a  village  school,  and  the  highroad  from  Seoul  to  Mandla  passes  through 
the  village.    The  population  amounts  to  1,018  souls. 

KIRNATU'Il — ^An  estate  in  the  BdMghdt  district,  consisting  of  twenty-five 
viDages,  with  an  area  of  forty  square  miles.  It  was  bestowed  upon  Chimni 
Patel,  the  once  powerful  possessor  of  the  K&mth&  and  surrounding  tfflukas, 
in  1828,  and  now  forms  his  sole  possession.  The  population  numbers  21,251 
Bouls. 

KIRNATUTl — ^A  town  in  the  BSl&ghit  district,  the  residence  of  the 
zamfnd^r  of  Kirndpdr.  It  is  situated  on  high  ground,  about  sixteen  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  Bdrhi.  The  old  temples  which  are  to  be  found  at  various  parts  of 
the  town  denote  that  it  is  a  place  of  some  antiquity.  There  is  a  good  government 
scliool  and  a  police  outpost  here,  and  the  district  post  to  Ldnji  passes  daily. 

E3SANGANJ — A  village  in  the  Damoh  district,  about  ten  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Damoh,  containing  407  houses  and  a  population  of  1,100  souls* 
The  holder,  who  pays  no  revenue  to  government,  is  bound  to  distribute  the 
income  of  the  village  to  Gos&ins  and  other  religious  mendicants.  There  is  a 
government  village  school  here* 

KODATfENDHI' — A  town  in  the  NfigpiSr  district,  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Sur,  thirty-two  miles  north-east  of  Nigpdr,  with  a  population,  mostly 
agricultural,  of  over  1,000  souls.  It  is  built  on  a  slope  closely  overhanging  the 
river,  and  around  it  are  fine  groves  of  mango  and  tamarind  trees,  and  good 
gardens.  The  houses  are  particularly  neat  and  well-kept  for  so  small  a  ph^ce. 
The  more  recent  municipal  erections  are  a  good  school-house,  police  outpost, 
sar&(,  and  market-place ;  and  a  broad  street  has  also  recently  been  made  right 
through  the  centre  of  the  town.  Some  coarse  cloth  is  manufactured,  which  em- 
ploys about  forty  looms.  The  *'  gur*^  made  here  is  believed  to  be  the  best  in  the 
district.  The  town  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  one  Jam&l  Khan,  a  Pathdn, 
a  retainer  of  the  Gond  prince  Bakht  Buland,  about  the  year  a.d.  1710.  But  no 
trace  of  Jam^  Kh^^s  family  is  now  to  be  found.  The  lands  passed  many  years 
ago  into  the  possession  of  near  relatives  of  the  late  reigning  family,  and  now 
belong  to  one  of  the  lineal  descendants  of  that  house.  A  very  large  cattle  and 
grain  market  is  held  here. 

KOLA'BIRA' — ^A  chiefship  now  attached  to  the  Sambalpdr  district,  and 
created  in  the  reign  of  Jeth  Singh,  rfijd  of  Sambalptir,  about  ad.  1760. 
It  is  situated  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Sambalpdr,  and  consists  of  some 
sixty  villages,  with  an  area  of  140  square  miles,  about  two-thirds  of  which  are 
cultivated.  The  population  is  computed  at  17,191,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  agri- 
cultoral  classes,  viz.  Oonds,  Boi^,  Kolt^s,  Aghari&s,  Khari^rs,  and  G&nd&. 
The  agricultural  products  are  rice,  the  pulses,  oil-seeds,  sugarcane,  and  cotton. 
The  principal  villages  are  Kol&bir£  and  Raghun&thpalli ;  the  former  has  a 
population  of  611  souls^  and  the  latter  of  1,080.    There  is  a  good  school-house  at 
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Kol&birdj  where  some  thirty  pupils  are  receiving  instruction*  There  are  also 
several  other  schools  distributed  among  the  villages.  The  present  chiefs 
Ghanasy&m^  is  about  thirty  years  of  age ;  he  is  the  fifth  of  his  line.  His  grand- 
father was  hanged  during  the  rebellion^  and  his  father  died  an  outlaw.  The 
chiefship  was  restored  to  the  family  after  the  amnesty. 

KONDHATjI' — A  little  town  in  the  Ndgpdr  district^  with  a  population  of 
8^128  persons.  It  is  ten  miles  west  of  Bdzdrg&on  and  thirty-five  miles  firom 
Ndgpdr,  on  the  Bisndr  road.  After  the  cotton-gathering  season  the  market 
held  here  is  brisk.  The  town  has  its  newly  laid-out  streets^  its  school^  and  pohee 
buildings^  market  square^  and  travellers^  rest-house.  The  hiUs  around  are  wild 
and  wooded^  and  much  infested  with  tigers  and  bears.  The  original  settlers 
came  from  Ber&r  about  250  years  ago. 

KONTA' — An  old  town  in  the  Damoh  district^  about  twenty-two  mflea 
north-east  of  Damoh^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bairmd.  A  good  deal  of  grain  ia 
exported  hence  to  Bundelkhand.  The  place  has  diminished  in  size  and  importance 
since  the  cession  of  the  country  by  the  Marfithds^  and  now  has  only  667 
inhabitants. 

KOBA'BAGA^— A  small  chiefship  attached  to  the  Sambalpdr  district^  and 
situated  about  thirty  miles  north-west  of  Sambalpiir.  It  consists  of  eighteen 
petty  villages^  with  an  area  of  ten  or  twelve  square  miles^  and  a  population, 
chiefly  agricultural^  of  2,336  souls  according  to  the  census  of  ]  866.  Bice  is 
the  staple  produce,  but  the  cultivation  is  poor  and  slovenly.  About  one-half 
of  the  area  is  still  covered  with  jungle.  Kordbagd  is  the  largest  village,  but 
its  population  is  under  three  hundred  souls.  There  is,  however,  a  school  there. 
The  family  was  formerly  very  lawless,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  rebeUion 
under  Surendra  Si  in  1857  and  the  subsequent  years. 

KORA'OHA' — ^A  zamfnddrf  or  chiefship  on  the  extreme  east  of  the  Chdndi 
district,  forty  miles  east  of  Wairdgarh.  It  contains  seventy-five  villages,  the 
largest  of  which  is  Mdnpdr.  Through  this  place  great  numbers  of  Ghhattlsgarh 
Banjdr&s  pass  to  and  from  the  Eastern  Coast  with  grain. 

KOBBA^ — A  chiefship  in  the  north  of  the  BiULsptlr  district,  containing  232 
villages,  and  covering  an  area  of  823  square  miles.  It  has  a  scattered  population 
of  27,464  souls,  bein^  only  33  to  the  square  mile.  The  estate  is  partly  in  the  hills 
and  partly  in  the  plains,  and  is  mostly  wild  and  poorly  cultivated,  but  possesses 
both  timber  and  coal,  and  would  be  valuable  if  means  of  communication  were  faci- 
litated. The  only  export  now  is  silk.  The  chief  is  of  the  Kanwar  caste.  The 
principal  village,  Korb^  is  on  the  river  Hasdd,  forty  miles  east  of  Bildspdr. 

KOSGAl'— A  sacred  hill  near  Chhdri  in  the  Bildspdr  district. 

KOTATALLI' — ^A  subdivision  of  the  Bastar  dependency,  with  an  area  of 
four  hundred  square  miles,  and  containing  sixty  villages.  It  is  noted  for  its 
teak  forests,  which  were  once  very  valuable,  but  which  have  been  overworked. 
The  timber  is  felled  and  dragged  a  short  distance  to  the  banks  of  the  T£I,  and 
is  then  floated  down  the  Goddvari.  The  population  consists  of  Kois,  M&ri^, 
and  Telingas.     The  chief  villages  are  Pfimar  and  Teklet. 

KOTGAL — ^A  small  chiefship,  consisting  of  eighteen  villages,  situated 
seventy  miles  north-east  of  Wair&garh  in  the  Chdndd  district.  The  area  is 
very  hilly.  Among  these  hills  rises  the  Seondth,  which  is  the  principal 
tributary  of  the  Mah^bad(. 
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KOn' — A  large  village  in  the  Jabalpdr  district,  about  fiilbeen  miles  east 
by  north  of  Murw^d.  Here  is  a  fine  stone  tank,  and  iron  aboundi^  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood. 

KUHI' — A  poor  town  in  the  Ndgpdr  district,  with  a  population  of  3,305 
persons.  It  is  situated  twenty-two  miles  south-east  of  Nagpdr,  in  the  midst  of 
very  fine  groves  of  fruit  trees,  and  has  some  large  tanks  from  which  rice-lands 
are  irrigated.    There  are  here  a  police  outpost  and  a  new  school-building. 

KUMBHI' — ^The  chief  village  of  the  pargana  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Jabalpdr  district,  about  ten  miles  east  by  south  of  Sihord,  and  twelve  miles  south 
of  Sleemandbdd.  It  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Hiran, 
and  contains  several  temples.  The  place  was  once  of  importance,  and  a  large 
fair  was  formerly  held  here.  The  surrounding  country  produces  a  good  deal 
of  iron-ore. 

KCTMHATtr — A  village  on  the  road  between  Damoh  and  Allahdbdd,  in 
the  Damoh  district,  thirty  miles  from  Damoh.  The  forest  in  the  neighbourhood 
is  very  dense,  and  the  road  from  here  to  Jdjhdr,  distant  twenty-four  miles,  is 
a  mere  jungle  track.  Here  are  an  encamping-ground,  a  police-station,  and  a 
sardf. 

KUNDALPU'R — A  village  in  the  Damoh  district,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Bundeld  hills,  twenty-one  miles  from  Damoh.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  fair, 
which  is  held  in  March  and  lasts  for  a  fortnight,  and  for  the  Jain  temples  on 
the  surroimding  hills. 

KUNDAM — A  village  in  the  Jabalpdr  district  on  the  road  to  Shdhpurd, 
lying  about  twenty-seven  miles  due  east  from  Jabalpdr.  About  half  a  mile  to 
the  south-east  is  a  small  tank,  which  is  said  to  be  the  source  of  the  Hiran 
river- 

KTJNGHA'RA' — A  flourishing  village  of  four  hundred  houses,  situated 
ten  miles  north-east  of  Chdmursi,  in  the  Chdndd  district.  It  possesses  a  fine 
tank. 

KURA'  BANGOLI' — A  small  village,  situated  fourteen  miles  to  the  north- 
west  of  Bd{pdr,  in  the  Bdipdr  district.  It  is  known  for  its  annual  fair  in  January, 
which  is  usually  visited  by  some  20,000  persons,  and  at  which  a  good  deal  of 
traffic  is  done  in  cloth,  English  and  Native  hardware,  spices,  and  live  stock.  In 
the  centre  of  the  village  is  a  chabdtrd,  or  platform,  under  a  tree,  which  is  the 
monument  to  one  Ghdsi  Dds,  a  saint  among  the  Kab(r  Panthis.  An  agent  from 
Kawardd — the  head-quarter  of  the  Kabfr  Panthis— ordinarily  lives  here  to 
take  care  of  the  monument,  and  to  receive  the  offerings  of  sugar,  cocoanuts, 
money,  &c.  which  are  made  at  it. 

KURAI' — The  north-western  revenue  subdivision  or  tahsfl  in  the  Sdgar 
district,  having  an  area  of  921  square  miles,  with  546  villages,  and  a  population 
of  105,517  souls  according  to  the  census  of  1866.  The  land  revenue  for  the 
year  1869-70  is  Bs.  1,00,243. 

KURAI' — A  town  in  the  Sdgar  district,  about  thirty-two  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Sdgar,  in  latitude  24°  T,  and  longitude  78''  22'.  Here  are  the 
head-quarters  of  a  tahsfl  or  revenue  subdivision.     Kuraf  is  supposed  to  have 
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been  occupied  very  early  by  the  Gaalfs^  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Moham- 
madan  rulers  of  Delhi.  Aurangzeb  united  the  pargana  of  Knral  with  that  of 
GaroM^  and  gaye  them  in  j^gir  to  a  D&ngi  chief,  who  built  the  fort. 

In  the  year  1753  Govind  Pandit,  as  the  representative  of  the  Peshwd,  took 
possession  of  Kurai  also,  and  appointed  a  subordinate  to  its  charge.  He  altered 
and  enlarged  the  fort,  and  built  a  temple  on  the  south-west  side  of  it.  This  he 
isolated  with  water,  supplied  from  a  lake  on  the  south  side  of  the  fort,  which 
he  had  previously  excavated.  The  temple  is  still  in  good  preservation.  He  also 
built  the  present  tahsil  court-house,  dug  a  large  well  for  a  garden  inside  the 
fort,  and  miproved  the  town  generally.  In  the  year  1818  Kural  formed  part 
of  the  country  ceded  to  the  British  by  the  Peshwi.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
Mutiny,  viz.  in  July  1857,  the  Rdjd  of  Bhinpdr  invested  Kurai,  on  which  the 
Government  tahsilddr,  Ahmad  Bakhsh,  gave  up  the  town  and  fort,  and  joined 
the  rebels  himself.  They  placed  officers  in  charge  on  their  own  account,  who 
remained  till  February  1858,  when  the  RSji  of  Bh&npiir  and  his  army  were 
beaten  at  Barodid  Naunagar  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  and  fled,  taking  with  them  all 
the  officers  they  had  posted  at  Rural,  Kim\&s&,  &c. 

The  town  of  Kurai  is  remarkably  well  built,  with  wide  streets  and  sub- 
stantially-constructed houses.  On  the  north  side  of  the  fort  there  are  several 
handsome  and  solid  Hindd  temples.  The  principal  streets  as  they  now  stand 
were  built  in  the  year  1852.  The  chief  trade  is  in  cattle  of  all  sorts.  These  are 
brought  to  the  weekly  markets,  not  so  much  from  the  adjoining  country  com- 
prised within  the  Sdgar  district,  as  from  the  native  states  of  Gwalior,  Kurw£(, 
&c.,  and  especially  from  the  former.  The  whole  of  the  meat  supplied  by  the  com- 
missariat for  the  use  of  the  European  troops  at  S&gar,  Jabalpdr,  and  Naugdon 
comes  from  here.  The  country  around  Kurai  was  for  some  time  much 
depressed,  partly  from  alleged  inequalities  in  the  land-tax,  but  mainly  from  the 
ravages  of  the  rebels  in  1857.  Since  the  new  land-revenue  settlement  there 
has  been  marked  improvement,  and  further  development  may  be  looked  for. 
The  bulk  of  the  population  consists  of  a  class  of  agricultural  B&jputs,  called 
D&ngis.  Next  to  them  the  lower  castes,  such  as  Kdchhis  and  Chamdrs,  pre- 
ponderate. Town  duties  have  been  collected  in  Kurai  since  the  year  1855, 
and  from  the  funds  thus  raised  the  town  police  and  conservancy  establishment 
are  supported.  The  tahsil  is  held  in  an  old  Mar&thd  building  inside  the  fort» 
which  is  in  tolerable  repair,  and  of  considerable  strength.  Like  most  native  struc- 
tures of  the  kind,  it  consists  of  round  towers  connected  with  curtain  walls.  It 
encloses  a  space  of  eleven  acres,  and  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  a  large 
lake.  There  are  here  also  a  police  station-house,  a  post-office,  and  three  schools, 
one  for  boys  and  two  for  girls. 

KURAI' — ^A  small  village  in  the  Seoul  district,  on  the  road  to  Ndgpdr, 
twenty  miles  south  of  Seonf.  Here  the  Northern  Road  descends  the  gh&ts, 
which  are  about  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  plain  below.  The  road  falls 
two  hundred  feet  at  the  Ldlghdt,  and  430  feet  at  the  Kuraighdt.  The  village 
itself  is  below  the  ghdts.  There  are  here  a  travellers*  bungalow,  a  road  bungalow, 
an  encamping-ground,  and  a  police  outpost.  The  place  is  said  to  be  very 
unhealthy,  and  the  water  unwholesome. 

KURUTj — A  river  with  several  branches,  rising  in  the  hilly  ranges  of  the 
A'mbgion  chiefship  in  the  Ch&ndd  district.  After  a  very  winding  course  of 
forty  miles  it  falls  into  the  Waingangd,  a  little  above  Chfimursi. 
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KDTRU' — A  chiefaliip  of  Basfcar,  with  au  area  of  1,000  square  miles  and 
150  villages.  The  chief  is  by  caste  a  Gond.  The  estate^  though  it  is  the  largest 
in  Baatar^  is  exceedingly  poor,  the  villages  being  far  apart,  and  the  forest 
dense.     It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  river  Indrdvatf. 


LAIR  A'— A  chiefship  attached  to  the  Sambalpdr  district.  It  is  situated 
about  seventeen  miles  north-east  of  Sambalpdr,  and  consists  of  twenty-five 
villages,  with  an  area  of  some  twenty-six  square  miles,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
is  cultivated.  The  population  is  estimated  at  4,248  souls,  belonging  almost 
entirely  to  the  agricultural  classes,  and  divided  among  Oonds,  Khonds,  and 
Gdnd&s.  The  agricultural  products  are  rice,  the  pulses,  oil-seeds^  and  sugar- 
cane.    Iron-ore  is  found  here.     The  zamfnddr  is  a  Gond. 

LAKHNA'DON — The  northern  revenue  subdivision  or  tahsfl  in  the  Seonf 
district,  having  an  area  of  1,399  square  miles,  with  841  villages,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  120,594  according  to  the  census  of  1866.  The  land  revenue  for  the 
year  1869-70  is  Rs.  52,163. 

LAKHNA'DON — A  town  in  the  Seoul  district,  thirty-seven  miles  to  the 
north  of  Seonf,  with  a  population  of  1,420  souls.  Here  are  the  head-quarters 
of  a  tahsd,  a  school,  a  dispensary,  and  a  public  garden.  There  are  also  a 
trayelW  bungalow  and  an  encamping.ground,  and  supplies  are  readily 
obtainable. 

LA'LBARA' — A  town  in  the  Seoul  district,  situated  to  the  east  of  Seoul, 
on  the  Bdngang^  (Waingangd).  The  population  amounts  to  1,773  souls.  There 
are  here  a  school  and  a  police  post,  and  some  cotton-cloth  is  made. 

LAMETA'GHAT— In  the  Jabalpdr  district,  on  the  Narbadl  Coal  has 
been  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  has  lately  been  worked  with  success. 

LA'NJI' — A  town  in  the  Bffldghdt  district,  badly  situated  in  low  ground 
dotted  with  tanks,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  dense  jungle,  about  ninety  miles 
north-east  of  Bhand^ra  and  foi*ty  miles  east  of  Bdrhd.  The  fort  is  believed 
to  be  the  work  of  the  Gonds  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  moat,  and  was  no  doubt  once  a  place  of  much  strength,  but 
is  now  out  of  repair.  There  are  a  good  government  school  and  a  police  station 
in  the  town,  and  the  district  post  connects  it  with  the  imperial  postal  lines. 
The  population  at  the  last  census  was  2,116.  The  name  of  the  town  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  LdnjkSf  (the  goddess  Kill),  in  whose  honour  a  temple  has  been 
built  on  the  edge  of  the  fort  moat.  In  the  bamboo  jungles,  a  mile  to  the  north- 
east of  the  town,  is  an  old  temple  dedicated  to  MaMdeva,  surrounded  by  what 
are  said  to  be  the  remains  of  the  original  town. 

LATHA' — A  chiefship  in  the  north  of  the  Bilispdr  district,  consisting  of 
fifty-five  villages,  with  an  area  of  272  square  miles,  of  which  11,886  acres  are 
cultivated.  The  grant  is  said  to  date  from  a.d.  936.  Thejportion  to  the  north 
is  hilly,  to  the  south  open  and  hiUy.     The  chief  is  of  the  Kanwar  tribe. 

LATHA'GARH — A  hill  fortress,  twenty-five  miles  to  the  north  of  BiMspdr. 
The  Ldph£  hill  is  about  3,500  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  has  an  open  area 
at  the  top  of  some  three  square  miles,  now  mostly  overgrown  with  underwood. 
.The  Haihai  Bans(  rulers  of  Chhattisgarh  had  one  of  their  earliest  seats  here. 
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bat  they  left  it  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago  for  the  open  country^  in  which 
they  established  their  capital  of  Ratanpdr.  Much  of  the  fort  wall  is  Btanding, 
and  in  remarkable  preservation.  It  is  composed  of  large  slabs  of  well-cat 
stone.    The  climate  on  the  plateau  is  cool  and  pleasant. 

LATIN — A  tract  of  country  attached  to  the  lUipdr  district,  lying  to  the 
east  of  Simgdy  and  containing  about  423  villages,  with  an  area  of  some  800 
square  miles.  It  is  watered  by  the  Seon^th  and  Mahdnadf,  and  possesses  a 
most  fertile  soil ;  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  is  covered  by  scrub  jungle, 
containing  but  little  valuable  timber.  West  of  the  Mah^nadi  the  conntry  is 
generally  well  cultivated,  particularly  to  the  south  of  the  pargana.  The 
uncultivated  portions  bear  rich  crops  of  thatching-grass,  whence  tiie  greater 
part  of  the  cultivated  villages  of  the  district  are  supplied  with  that  article.  To 
the  east  of  the  Mahdnad(,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  to  the  north-eaat  along 
the  river,  almost  the  whole  country  consists  of  low  hills,  covered  with  bamboos 
and  thatching-grass,  while  along  the  extreme  eastern  boundary  there  are  fine 
b61  forests.  The  principal  crop  is  rice,  which  is  produced  in  very  large 
quantities. 

LAUN— A  large  tract  of  forest  land  in  the  subdivision  of  that  name  in 
the  lUfpdr  district,  which  has  been  provisionally  reserved  from  sale  under  the 
waste  land  rules — not  so  much  on  account  of  the  value  of  the  timber  now  on  the 
land,  but  in  order  that  its  general  resources  may  be  husbanded  to  meet  the 
growing  wants  of  B&fpdr  and  other  towns  in  the  neighbourhood. 

LINGAGIRI — A  small  estate  in  the  Bastar  feudatoryship,  containing 
ten  villages,  with  an  area  of  about  fifty  square  miles.  The  population  consists 
entirely  of  aboriginal  Ko(s  and  M&ri^s. 

LODHI'KHERA'— A  rich  trading  town  in  the  Chhindwdrd  district,  thirty- 
eight  miles  from  Chhindw&r&,  on  the  Nagpdr  road.  The  river  J&tn  flows  by  the 
town.  Excellent  brass  and  copper  utensils  and  coarse  cotton-cloth  are  made 
here.  The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1866  amounted  to  5,298  souls. 
Many  improvements  have  been  made  of  late  in  the  way  of  opening  out  the  town 
and  constructing  new  streets.  There  are  here  a  charitable  dispensary,  a  school, 
and  a  sard(. 

LOHA'RA' — A  chiefship  attached  to  Rdipdr,  lying  to  the  south-West  of 
the  district,  between  the  B^lod  and  Sanj&r(  parganas.  It  is  generally  hilly 
and  covered  with  jungle,  and  to  the  south  the  mils  reach  a  considerable  height, 
diminishing  in  size  as  they  approach  the  north,  till  they  sink  into  the  plain  near 
the  northern  boundary.  It  contains  132  villages,  with  an  area  of  375  miles. 
There  is  but  little  cultivated  land,  and  the  population  is  chiefly  composed  of  Gonds, 
Kaldls,  and  Halb&s.  The  country  is  well  watered,  being  bounded  respectively  on 
the  east  and  west  by  the  rivers  TenduM  and  Kharkc^,  while  numerous  nfi£s 
descend  from  the  hUls  and  water  the  valleys.  The  principal  hill  is  the  Dallf 
Pahdr ;  it  is  from  1,800  to  2,000  feet  high,  and  was  formerly  covered  with  teak, 
as  was  also  a  large  part  of  the  chie&hip ;  but  there  are  now  few  valuable  trees  left. 
The  jungles  still  contain  a  good  deal  of  kusam,  mhowa,  bijes^,  and  other  similar 
trees,  and  lac,  wax,  and  honey  are  yearly  produced  in  very  large  quantities. 
Hemp  and  cotton  are  also  exported  by  Banj&rilS)  who  buy  up  the  supply;  and 
iron  is  smelted.  The  zamind&r  is  a  Gond  by  caste ;  and  the  estate  was  origmalty 
granted,  in  A..D.  1538,  in  return  for  military  service,  by  one  of  the  Ratanpdr  rijds. 
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LOHA'BA" — ^A  small  village  in  the  Chdndd  district^  twenty  miles  south- 
west of  Brahmapori^  famous  for  a  hill  of  iron-ore  in  its  vicinity.  From  it  is 
obtained  a  large  portion  of  the  iron  exported  from  the  district.  The  view  from 
the  summit  is  worth  the  ascent. 

LOHAHA'  SAHASPUH— A  chiefship  of  the  Rdipdr  district,  containing 
eighty-four  villages,  and  situated  about  sixty  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Bdipdr, 
and  south  of  the  E!award&  chiefship  belonging  to  the  Bilfispdr  district.  The 
greater  part  of  the  estate  lies  below  the  S&l^tekrf  hills,  and  is  exceedingly 
fertile  and  well  cultivated.  The  portion  lying  among  the  hills  is  almost  all 
covered  with  jungle.  The  chief  is  related  to  the  Kawardd  and  Pandarid 
families. 

LOI'SINGH— A  small  chiefship  created  some  two  hundred  years  ago  by 
a  former  rdjd  of  Sambalpdr,  and  now  attached  to  the  Sambalpdr  district.  It  is 
situated  about  twenty  miles  south-south-east  of  Sambalpdr,  and  consists  of 
sixteen  villages,  with  an  area  of  some  fifteen  square  miles,  of  which  scarcely 
one-third  is  cultivated.  The  population  is  computed  at  935  souls — nearly  all 
Gonds  and  Khonds.  The  inhabitants  of  this  chiefship,  under  the  guidance  of 
Surendra  Si,  gave  the  greatest  trouble  during  the  rebellion  of  1857,  and  as  the 
highroad  from  Cuttack  runs  through  the  estate,  they  were  in  a  position  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  mischief.  Muddd,  the  brother  of  the  present  chiefs  was  hanged 
for  having  taken  part  in  the  murder  of  a  European  officer — a  Dr.  Moore — 
who  'Vas  proceeding  to  Sambalpdr  vid  Cuttack.  The  present  chief,  Chandru, 
was  restored  to  the  estate  after  the  amnesty. 

LOKAPU'E — An  ancient  name  of  Chdndd. 

LORMI' — A  tdluka  or  estate  in  the  west  of  the  Bilfepdr  district,  containing 
103  villages,  with  a  total  area  of  58,368  acres,  or  ninety-two  square  miles.  The 
cultivation  is  30,953  acres,  and  there  remains  a  culturable  area  of  nearly  20,000 
acres.  The  population  is  20,320,  falling  at  the  rate  of  220  per  square  mile. 
This  is  a  valuable  property,  and  is  owned  by  a  Baiv&gi,  to  whose  father  it  was 
granted  some  forty  years  ago. 

LOBMI^ — In  the  Bildspdr  district,  the  head-quarters  of  the  estate  of  the 
same  name,  forty  miles  west  of  Bil&spdr  and  eight  miles  south  of  the  Maikal 
range  of  hills. 

M 

MA'CH A  RBWA'— The  principal  affluent  of  the  Sher.  It  rises  in  the 
Seon(  district,  but  its  course  is  chiefly  through  the  Bachaf  subdivision  of  the 
Narsinghpdr  district.  Coal  is  exposed  in  the  river-bed  two  miles  above  its 
junction  with  the  Sher. 

MACHI'DA' — ^A  small  chiefship  attached  to  the  Sambalpdr  district.  It  is 
situated  some  twenty-five  miles  north-west  of  Sambalpdr,  and  consists  of  only 
five  viUages,  with  an  area  of  some  five  or  six  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
639  souls.  There  is  a  school  at  the  chief  village,  Machidi,  with  twenty-seven 
pupils.  The  occupant  family  is  Gond,  and  obtained  the  estate  about  a  hundred 
years  ago.  They  were  a  very  lawless  set  a  few  years  ago,  but,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  turbulent  characters  of  this  district,  have  now  completely  settled 
down,  and  are  engaged  in  harmless  and  peaceful  pursuits. 
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MACHNA' — A  river^  which  rising  in  the  hills  that  shnt  in  the  rich  basin 
of  Betdl^  and  uniting  its  waters  with  the  Sdmpni  at  the  civil  station  of  Betdl, 
thence  forces  its  way  through  the  main  chain  of  the  Sdtpnrfi  hills,  and  joins  ihe 
Tawd  at  Kotmi  below  Shdhpdr,  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Betdl  district. 

MADANPU'R — A  small  zaminddri  or  chiefship  in  the  Bil^pdr  district 
It  is  properly  a  mere  subdivision  of  the  Mungeli  pargana,  with  the  villages  of 
which  it  is  completely  mixed  up.  It  contains  forty-four  well-cultivated  villages, 
with  an  area  of  16,446  acres,  or  about  twenty-five  square  miles.  The  soil  is  of 
excellent  quality.  The  main  crop  is  rice,  but  a  considerable  area  is  devoted  to 
wheat,  gram,  and  other  winter  staples.  The  population  is  5,717,  giving  the 
high  average  of  224  per  square  mile.  The  chief  is  a  Rdj-Grond;  and  the  grant 
dates  from  1812  only. 

MADDER — A  village  in  the  Upper  Goddvari  district,  situated  twelve 
miles  beyond  Bhdp^patnam,  and  forty-four  miles  from  Sironchd  on  the  road  to 
Jagdalpiir.     The  population  amounts  to  four  hundred  souls. 

MADHPURI' — A  village  which  has  a  high  reputation  for  sanctity,  situated 
about  six  miles  east  of  Mandla  in  the  Mandla  distript.  It  is  named  after 
Madhukar  Si  who  is  said  to  have  founded  it  in  a.d.  1000.  An  annual  fair  is 
held  here  in  honour  of  Mah^deva. 

MADNA'GARH — A  very  fine  reservoir  in  the  Gh&nd^  district,  situated 
eleven  miles  east-north-east  of  Chimdr,  under  the  western  slopes  of  the  Perzigarh 
range.  It  is  filled  by  means  of  a  long  line  of  embankment,  which  turns  a  hill 
stream  into  it.  At  tho  end  of  the  dam  are  the  remains  of  a  hill-fort.  The 
village  is  now  deserted,  but  the  lands  are  cultivated  by  people  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

MADNI' — One  of  the  smaller  towns  of  the  Wardhi  district,  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Dh^m,  about  ten  miles  to  the  east  of  Wardh£.  The 
weekly  market  held  here  on  Sundays  is  of  considerable  importance,  and  a  good 
deal  of  cotton  changes  hands  at  it.  The  place  contains  920  inhabitants,  prin- 
cipally agriculturists.     Oil  and  country-cloth  are  made  here. 

M AGARDH A' — ^An  ancient  village,  about  five  miles  to  the  north  of  Bcdihrl 
in  the  Sleemandbdd  tahsfl  of  the  Jabalpdr  district.  Here  is  a  Gond  fort,  or 
rather  the  remains  of  one. 

MAHA'DEO  PAHA'R— A  group  of  hills  in  the  Hoshan^bdd  district. 
They  are  the  finest  in  the  whole  Sdtpurd  range,  and  at  one  point  rise  to  a  height 
of  4,500  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  in  this  cluster  that  the  very  remarkable  group 
of  rocks  known  by  geologists  under  the  name  of  the  Mahddeo  sandstones  attains 
its  greatest  development. 'i'  Here  the  sandstone  mass  presents  a  thickness  of 
2,000  feet,  and  the  finest  of  all  those  striking  vertical  escarpments  which  charac- 
terise this  formation  is  seen  on  the  south  face  of  the  Mah&deo  block,  where  it 
rises  from  the  flat  ground  of  the  Denwi  valley.  The  summits  of  the  Pachmarhf 
hills,  as  seen  from  the  Narbadd  valley,  present  a  huge  grotesque  outline,  which 
bears  marked  contrast  with  the  ordinary  contour  of  the  bsisaltic  range.  These 
hills  are  entirely  isolated  from  the  main  Sdtpur^  range  by  scarps  and  precipitous 
ravines,  and  are  almost  encircled  by  the  Denwd  and  Sonbhadra,  which  rise 
in  the  valley  to  the  south  of  the  range,  and  unite  on  its  north  side.  The  slope 
of  the  hills  to  the  north  is  as  gentle  and  easy  as  the  clifi*  to  the  south  is  steep 


*  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Surrey  of  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  183. 
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and  abrupt^  and  laden  animals^  or  even  wheeled  carts^  may  soon  be  able  to 
ascend  by  the  road  which  is  now  under  construction^  and  which  runs  direct  to 
the  plateau  from  the  Bankheri  railway  station^  some  twenty-two  utiles  distant 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  ascent  up  the  hill  may  be  twelve  miles 
long.  Nothing  can  be  prettier  than  the  plateau  itself,  varied  like  a  park  with 
glades  and  clumps  of  trees,  watered  by  a  stream  that  runs  winding  down  nearly 
its  whole  length,  and  curiously  sheltered  from  the  winds  and  storms  by  a  rim  of 
low  rocks  that  bound  it  wherever  it  borders  upon  the  outer  face  of  the  hills, 

M AHA.'GA'ON — A  small  chiefship  or  zamlndirl  on  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  Bhanddra  district,  consisting  of  fourteen  villages,  with  an  area  of  thirty-one 
square  miles,  of  which  little  more  than  one-tenth  is  cultivated.  The  forests 
yield  a  good  deal  of  valuable  timber,  chiefly  teak  and  sij,  and  there  is  ample 
pasturage  for  cattle^  which  assemble  here  in  the  hot  months  in  large  numbers. 
The  only  large  village  is  Mahdgdon  itself,  where  the  zamindiir,  who  is  a  Bdjput, 
resides.  There  is  a  government  village  school  established  here,  and  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  fort  are  still  visible.  The  famous  hill  fortress  of  PratSpgarh  over- 
looks the  village  of  Mahdgion,  though  beyond  its  limits. 

MAHA'NADI',  or  "  Great  River,''  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
rivers  in  the  Central  Provinces;  it  rises  about  twenty-five  miles  south  of 
Rdipdr,  in  a  mountainous  region  which  bounds  the  Chhattisgarh  plateau  on  the 
south  and  divides  it  from  the  Bastar  country.  This  region  is  probably  the 
wildest  of  all  the  wild  parts  of  the  Central  Provinces.  Thence  the  river  flows 
in  a  northerly  direction  past  the  towns  of  Dhamtarl,  Rdjim,  and  A  rang,  and  so 
arrives  at  a  point  named  Seorfnardin.  Thus  far  it  has  been  a  comparatively 
insignificant  stream,  and  it  is  rarely  used  for  purposes  of  navigation.  But  near 
here  it  is  joined  by  three  affluents — the  Seondth  or  Seo  river,  the  Jonk,  and 
the  Hasdd.  From  the  town  of  Malhdr  the  Mahdnadf,  considerably  increased  in 
volume,  and  quite  navigable  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  takes  an  easterly 
course  for  above  sixty  miles,  passing  by  Chandrapdr  to  a  point  near  Padmapdr. 
During  this  space  it  is  joined  by  two  feeders — the  Mdnd  and  the  Keld — running 
downwards  to  it  from  the  north.  Though  these  are  small  streams,  yet  they 
would,  at  certain  seasons,  carry  country  boats  for  at  least  a  short  distance 
above  their  junction  with  the  Mahdnadf.  The  former  of  these  rivers  is  navi- 
gated for  a  ^ort  distance.  Near  Padmapdr  the  Mahdnadi  changes  its  course 
to  a  southerly  direction,  and  enters  a  series  of  rocks,  which  crop  up  all  over  its 
bed,  and  split  it  into  streamlets  for  several  miles,  thereby  rendering  it,  if  not 
unnavigable,  at  least  very  difficult  of  navigation*  Then  it  is  joined  by  the  Eb — 
a  stream  of  similar  character,  flowing  from  the  north-east,  and  partially  navigable. 
Then  again,  struggling  through  masses  of  rocks,  the  Mahdnadf  flows  past  Sam- 
balpdr.  There  its  course  is  less  obstructed,  but  it  is  occasionally  interrupted  by 
mighty  rocks — the  terror  of  boatmen — standing  up  in  mid-stream,  and  realising 
the  exact  notion  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  Thence  it  passes  by  Binkd  and 
Sonpdr,  at  which  latter  place  it  is  joined  by  the  Tel. 

Below  Sonpdr  the  Mahdnadf,  taking  an  easterly  course,  pursues  a  tortuous 
way,  cribbed,  confined,  and  tossed  about  between  ridges  and  ledges,  and  crags 
of  rocks  for  many  miles,  yet  still  struggling  and  rushing  onwards  with  some 
velocity,  till  passing  Bod  (the  capital  of  a  state  of  that  name)  it  reaches  a  place 
called  Dholpdr.  After  this  its  troubles  and  vicissitudes  among  the  rocks  come 
to  an  end,  and  rolling  its  unrestrained  waters  along,  it  makes  straight  for  the 
range  of  the  eastern  ghdt  mountains.  There  it  pierces  the  mountains  by  a 
gorge,  about  forty  miles  in  length,  slightly  inferior  in  grandeur,  but  equal  in 
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beauty^  to  the  gorge  of  the  Goddvarf.  There  overlooked  by  hills^  and  shaded 
by  forests  oa  either  side>  it  flows  deep  and  quiet,  navigable  at  all  seaaons. 
Emerging  from  the  hills  it  expands  its  bed^  and  spreads  itself  over  sands,  till  it 
reaches  Outtack,  where  the  delta  commences  by  which  it  emerges  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal. 

MAHA'N ADI'— -A  stream  of  comparatively  small  importance,  which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  larger  river  of  the  same  name,  that  rises  in  the 
southern  hill-ranges  of  the  RdfpQr  district.  The  Lesser  Mahinadi  rises  in  the 
Mandla  district,  and  flows  into  the  Sdn  after  a  course  of  about  one  hundred 
miles,  during  a  portion  of  which  it  forms  the  boundary  between  Bew&  and 
Jabalpdr.  Coal  is  found  on  its  banks  near  Deor{,  where  there  is  also  a  warm 
spring.     8&L  {sJuyrea  robitst^i)  grows  freely  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

MAHA'RA'JPUH — A  large  and  populous  village  in  the  Mandla  district, 
immediately  opposite  to  Mandla,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Narbadd  and  Banjar. 
Its  ancient  name  is  said  to  have  been  Brahmaputra,  but  in  a.d.  1737  B^LJi 
Mahdrdj  Sa  founded  the  present  village,  and  its  name  was  then  altered  to 
Mah&rdjpdr.  There  is  a  good  school  here.  An  annual  fair  is  held  opposite  to 
Mah^&jpdr,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Banjar,  at  its  confluence  with  the  iHarbad^ 
at  the  village  of  Purwd. 

M AIKAL— The  name  generally  given  to  the  range  of  hills  running  soath- 
west  from  Amarkantak  for  a  distance  of  some  seventy  miles,  whence  they  are  con- 
tinued by  a  similar  range,  locally  known  as  the  S&l^tekrl  hiUs.  The  Maikal  hills 
form  the  eastern  scarp  or  outer  range  of  the  great  hill  system,  which  traverses 
India  almost  from  east  to  west,  south  of  the  Narbadd.  They  do  not  ordinanly 
exceed  2,000  feet  in  height,  but  the  Ldphd  hill,  which  is  a  detached  peak 
belonging  to  this  range,  has  an  elevation  of  3,500  feet.  The  range  is  best  known 
by  the  magnificent  forests  of  s&l  (shorea  robusta),  which  still  clothe  its  heights 
in  many  places.  Measures  are  now  being  taken  to  preserve  them  from  further 
damage ;  but  they  have  already  suSered  cousiderabiy  through  a  long  succession 
of  years,  perhaps  centuries,  from  the  wasteful  mode  of  cultivation  adopted  by 
the  aboriginal  tribes,  who,  instead  of  ploughing,  cut  down  and  bum  wood  on 
the  hill  sides,  and  sow  their  hardy  crops  in  the  ashes, 

MAIKAL — ^A  8&1  forest  of  some  2,000  square  miles  in  extent,  lying  along 
a  range  of  hills  of  the  some  name  in  the  Mandla  and  B&l%h&t  districts.  It 
has  not  yet  been  surveyed  or  demarcated.  The  belts  of  large  trees  which  com- 
pose it  diverge  to  considerable  distances  from  the  main  range,  and  include  open 
plains  and  glades  spreading  over  a  very  considerable  extent  of  countiy.  This 
18  also  knovm  as  the  TopM  forest. 

MAJEGAWATf — A  considerable  village  in  the  Jabalpdr  district,  situated 
thirty  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Jabalpdr.  There  is  a  large  tank  close  by, 
covering  125  acres,  and  called  Sr&van  Sagar  after  its  excavator.  The  village  is 
surrounded  by  beautiful  groves  of  trees,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  population 
amounts  to  2,318  souls,  and  includes  a  good  many  iron-workers. 

MAKE  A 1' — A  small  independent  chiefship  in  the  Hard&  subdivision  of  the 
Hoshangdb&d  district,  containing  ninety-two  villages,  with  an  area  of  215  square 
miles,  and  a  revenue  of  Rs.  22,000.  The  territory  was  formerly  much  larger, 
including  Kdlibhit  and  Chdrwd,  but  most  of  it  was  annexed  by  the  Peshwi  and 
Sindii.  The  riji,  who  is  a  Gond,  in  virtue  of  his  position  as  a  feudatory  has 
civil,   criminal,   and  executive  jurisdiction  in  his  estate,  subject  only  to  the 
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general  control  of  the  British  Government.  Makr&f  itself  is  an  insignificant 
village  Ijring  in  and  round  a  hill-fort  which  the  r&jd  inhabits ;  but  there  are 
some  rich  villages  in  the  valley  portion  of  the  estate. 

MALHA'R — A  village  situated  twenty  miles  south-east  of  Bilispdr.  It 
is  said  to  be  very  ancient,  and  to  have  been  once  important.  It  is  now  a  fair* 
sized  village,  with  indications  of  its  former  extent  in  the  remains  of  a  long 
earthwork  with  a  surrounding  ditch,  which  probably  enclosed  the  old  city.  There 
are  the  ruins  too  of  some  very  old  temples,  which  would  no  doubt  be  interesting 
to  the  archaeologist. 

MA'LTHON — The  principal  town  of  a  tract  of  the  same  name  in  the  Sigar 
district,  situated  about  forty  miles  north  of  Sdgar,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Narat  Ghdt  or  pass.  The  ascent  is  gentle,  and  is  commanded  by  the  fort. 
About  A.D.  1748  Prithvl  Singh  of  Garhakot^  took  possession  of  the  village  in 
the  name  of  the  Peshw^,  and  altered  its  site  to  where  it  now  stands.  He  also 
built  the  present  fort.  He  died  in  1773,  and  his  descendant  Rdjd  Aijun  Singh 
in  A.D.  1811  made  over  Malthon  and  Garhdkotdto  Sindid,  in  return  for  assistance 
given  to  him  by  the  latter  in  expelling  the  army  of  the  Rdjd  of  Ndgpiir  from 
Garhdkota  (see '*  Garhdkotd").  In  a.d.  1820,  shortly  after  the  cession  of  the 
Sdgar  district  by  the  Peshwd,  Mdlthon  was  made  over  by  Sindid  to  the  British 
in  exchange  for  some  other  territory.  In  July  1857,  when  the  Mutiny  com- 
menced, two  companies  of  the  Slst  Native  Infantry  were  sent  from  Sdgar  to 
Mdlthon,  but  on  their  arrival  before  the  place,  as  the  Bajds  of  Shdhgarh  and 
Bhdnpdr  were  close  by  with  a  large  force,  they  went  back  to  Sdgar,  and  the 
Shdhgarh  Bdjd,  a  descendant  of  the  abovementioned  Prithvf  Singh,  took  pos- 
session of  the  town  and  fort,  and  remained  there  till  January  1858,  when  he 
decamped  on  hearing  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Bhdnptir  Bdjd  at  Barodid 
Kaunagar. 

A  weekly  market  is  held  here ;  nothing,  however,  of  much  importance  is 
brought  for  sale.  The  road  from  Sdgar  to  Lalatpdr  and  Jhdnsi  runs  through 
Mdlthouj  and  there  is  a  travellers*  bungalow  close  to  the  fort.  Two  schools  have 
been  established  here — one  for  boys,  and  the  other  for  girls, — and  a  dispensary 
was  set  on  foot  in  1863,  at  which  there  is  accommodation  for  in-patients. 

MA'NDGA'ON— A  small  town  in  the  Hinganghdt  tahsQ  of  the  Wardhd 
district,  situated  about  nineteen  miles  S.W.W.  of  Wardhd,  near  the  river 
Wand,  shortly  below  its  junction  with  the  combined  streams  of  the  Dhdm  and 
Bor.  It  contains  3,195  inhabitants,  chiefly  cultivators,  weavers,  and  oil- 
pressers.  The  opening  out  of  a  high  street  and  erection  of  a  town-school- 
honse  have  been  the  principal  works  carried  out  from  municipal  income.  A 
conservancy  establishment  and  a  force  of  town  police  are  also  kept  up  by  the 
municipality.  The  weekly  market  held  on  Tuesday  is  well  attended,  and  a  good 
number  of  cattle  are  brought  to  it  for  sale. 

MA'NDHAL — ^A  small  town  in  the  NdgptJr  district,  about  fifty  miles 
south-east  of  Ndgpdr,  with  a  population  of  2,522  persons.  It  has  a  fairly  good 
school,  and  a  small  manufacture  of  plain  cotton-cloth. 

MA'NDHATA'* — An  island  in  the  Narbadd  belonging  to  the  Nimdr  district, 
remakarble  as  containing  numerous  temples,  ancient  and  modem,  including  the 
great  shrine  of  Omkdr,  a  form  of  Siva»  The  island  covers  an  area  of  about  five- 
sixths  of  a  square  mile.  Towards  the  northern  branch  of  the  river  the  slope  is  not 
very  abrupt  in  most  places,  but  its  southern  and  eastern  faces  terminate  in  bluff 
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*  This  artiele  is  by  Captain  J.  Forsyth,  Deputy  Cominissioner  of  Nimdr. 
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precipice^  400  or  500  feet  in  height.  It  is  cleft  in  two  by  a  deep  ravine  nnming 
nearly  north  and  souths  the  eastern  end  containing  abont  one-third  of  the  whole 
area.  The  southern  bank  of  the  Narbad^  opposite  Mdndhdtd  (called  Godarpuri)  is 
as  precipitous  as  M^ndh^td^  and  between  them  the  river  forms  an  exceedingly  deep 
and  silent  pool,  full  of  alligators  and  large  fish^  many  of  which  are  so  tame  as 
to  take  grain  off  the  lower  steps  of  the  sacred  ghdts.  The  rocks  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  are  of  a  greenish  hue,  very  boldly  stratified,  and  said  to  be  homstone 
slate.  The  island  is  said  in  the  Narmadd  Khand  (professing  to  be  a  portion  of 
the  Skanda  Purdna)  to  have  been  originally  called  Baiddrya  Mani  Parrat; 
which  was  changed  to  Mdndhdtd  as  a  boon  granted  by  Omk&r  to  the  Raja 
Mdndhdtri,  seventeenth  of  the  solar  race,  who  had  here  performed  a  great  sacrifice 
to  the  god.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  worship  of  Siva  was 
established  here  at  an  early  age.  On  Mdndh&td  the  shrine  of  Omkdr,  and  on 
the  southern  bank  that  of  Amareswar  (lord  of  the  immortals ) ,  are  two  of  the  twelve 
great  Lingas  which  existed  in  India  when  Mohammad  of  Ghazni  demolished  the 
temple  of  Somndth  in  a.d.  1024.*  The  n^me  Omk&r  is  from  the  syllable  Om, 
which,  says  Professor  Wilsonf,  is  a  combination  of  letters  invested  by  Hindd 
mysticism  with  peculiar  sanctity,  employed  in  the  beginning  of  all  prayers. 
It  comprehends  all  the  gods,  the  Yedas,  the  three  spheres  of  the  world,  &c. 
The  Brdhmans  who  now  officiate  at  the  shrine  wish  to  exclude  Omk&r  from 
the  twelve  Lingas  usually  called  "  A'di"  or  first,  as  something  above  and  before 
them  all.  The  Narmadd  Khand  supports  them  in  this  assertion,  but  as  it 
contains  a  prophecy  of  the  time  when  India  shall  be  ruled  by  Mlechhas  (non- 
Eindds)  and  other  modem  allusions,  its  antiquity  is  certainly  a  good  deal  open 
to  doubt.  The  evidence  of  the  Kdsi  Khand  and  other  Sivite  writings  is  against 
them ;  and  the  pilgrims,  who  have  vowed  to  visit  the  Bdrd  Jyoti  Lingas,  paj 
their  adorations  both  to  Omkir  and  Amareswar.  Regarding  the  latter  they 
are,  however,  avowedly  left  by  the  Brdhmans  under  a  pious  mistake.  Amares- 
war was  altogether  lost  during  the  wars  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, the  south  banks  having  been  deserted  and  oversown  with  jungle,  and 
when,  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Peshw£  desired  to  rebuild 
the  temple,  neither  the  Linga  nor  its  old  temple  could  be  found.  The  temple 
was,  however,  built,  together  with  a  group  of  smaller  ones,  from  slabs  bronght 
chiefly  from  the  ruined  temples  on  the  island,  and  some  time  afiberwards  in 
digging  for  bricks  (many  of  which  of  an  old  shape  are  found  all  over  the 
neighbourhood),  the  old  Linga  was  found  standing  on  four  arghdsj  one  above  • 
the  other,  showing  that  it  had  existed  through  the  four  ages  of  the  world. 
It  was  also  pronounced  to  be  the  true  one  by  the  Benares  pundits,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  situated  in  a  line  with  Omkdr  and  the  Kapila  Sangam,  where 
a  small  stream  joins  the  Narbad&.  S&o  Daulat  Singh,  the  last  r&jd  of  M£ndhiti, 
built  a  temple  over  it;  but  its  honours  and  name  were  gone,  and  it  has  now  been 
dubbed  Yiswa  Ndth,  to  distinguish  it  from  its  fraudulent  rival.  Indeed  it 
seems  very  doubtful  whether  the  present  Omkdr  is  the  real  old  deity  of  that  name. 
The  temple  is  evidently  of  modern  construction,  and  all  the  really  old  temples  in 
the  place  are  situated  along  the  banks  of  the  northern  branch  of  the  Narbaad,  not 
the  southern.  Tradition  also  states  that  the  chief  places  of  worship  used  to  be 
on  that  side  of  the  island,  and  probably  at  one  time  it  was  also  the  main 
channel  of  the  river,  as  indeed  it  still  is  during  floods.  It  has  now  been  dubbed 
the  Kdveri ;  and  the  fiction  is  that  a  stream  of  that  name  which  enters  the 

*  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson's  Essays  on  the  Religion  of  the  Hindtis,  ¥ol  i.  p.  223,  Edn.  1862. 
t  Hall's  Edition  of  Wilson's  Vishnu  Purana,  vol.  i.  part  1,  chap.  L,  p.  1,  note  1. 
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Narbadi  about   a  mile  higher  up  from  the  south  passes  unmixed  through 
its  waters  and  again  leaves  it  at  M^ndh^td^   in  order  to  confer  additional 
sanctity  on  the  place  by  making  a  double  sangam  or  junction  of  two  holy 
rivers.     The  Rdj^  of  M^dhdt^^  who  is  hereditary  custodian  of  all  the  modem 
temples^  is  a  Bhildla^  claiming  descent  from  a  Chauhdn  Bdjput  named  Bhdrat 
Singh;   who    is    stated  in    the  family   genealogy  to  have  taken   M&ndh&t^ 
from  a  Bhil  chief  in  the  yearA.n.   1165.     The  genealogy  gives  twenty-eight 
generations  to  the  family  since  then,  or  twenty-five  years  to   each  generation. 
The    Bhildlas  of  this  part    of  India   are  all    descended  from    alliaruces    of 
Bdjputs  with  Bhils,  and  take  the  name  of  the  B^jput  clan  to   which  they 
trace  back  their  origin.     The  same  genealogy  affirms  that  at  that   time   a 
Gosdin,  named  Darydo  Nith,  was  the  only  worshipper  of  Omkdr  on  the  island, 
which  could  not  be  visited  by  pilgrims  for  fear  of  a  terrible  god,  called  Kdl 
Bhairava,  and  his  consort,  Kdli  Devi,  who  regularly    fed  on   human    flesh. 
Darydo  Ndth,  however,  by  his  austerities  shut  up  the  latter  in  a  subterranean 
cave  (the  mouth  of  which  may  still  be  seen),  appeasing  her  by  erecting  an 
image    outside   to  receive  worship,   and  arranged   with  Kdl   Bhairava  that 
for  the  future  he  should  receive  human  sacrifices  at  regular  intervals ;   and 
accordingly  thereafter  devotees  were  induced  to  precipitate  themselves  over 
the  Bfrkhald  rocks,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  island,  on  to  the  rocks  by  the  river 
brink,  where  the  terrible  deity  resided — a  practice  which  continued  till  1824,  in ' 
which  year  the  British  officer  in  charge  of  Nimdr  witnessed  the  last  offering  of 
the  sort  made  to  Kdl  Bhairava.    The  Ghauhdn  Bhdrat  Singh  is  related  to  have 
been  invited  by  Darydo  Ndth  to  kill  Nathd  Bhll,  which  he  did ;  but  it  is  more 
likely  that  he  only  married  his   daughter,  and  thus  founded  the  present  family^ 
as  Nathd's  descendants  are  still  the  hereditary  custodians  of  all  the  temples  on 
the  top  and  north  side  of  the  hill,  that  is  of  all  those  that  are  really  aincient.     The 
disciples  of  Darydo  Ndth  still  enjoy  lands  on  account  of  the  worship  of  Omkdr. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  in  this  fragmentary  story  the  revival  of  the  worship  of 
Siva,  which  took  place  about  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  and  its  gradual 
propagation  by  adventurous  missionaries,  adopting  as  it  went  the  Kdlis  and 
Bhairavas  qf  the  savage  tribes,  as  mythological  consorts  and  sons  of  Siva,  just  as 
its  Bdjput  protectors  allied  themselves  with  the  daughters   of  the  wild  hill 
chiefs  who  worshipped  these  blood-thirsty  deities. 

The  old  temples  about  Mdndhdtd  have  all  suffered  greatly  from  the  bigotry 
of  the  Mohammadans  who  ruled  the  country  from  about  a.d.  1400.  Every 
old  dome  is  overthrown,  and  not  a  single  figure  of  a  god  or  animal  is  to  be 
found  nnmutilated.  The  fanatic  Ald-ud-dln  passed  through  this  country  in 
A.D.  1295  on  his  return  from  his  Deccan  raid,  and  as  he  took  A'slrgarh,  which 
is  not  far  off,  it  is  improbable  that  he  would  have  passed  over  so  tempting 
an  idol  preserve  as  Mdndhdtd.  Doubtless  the  work  commenced  by  him 
was  continued  by  the  Ghori  princes  of  Mdlwd,  and  completed  by  that  arch- 
iconoclast  Aurangzeb.  Yet  much  remains  among  the  ruins  which  must 
be  highly  interesting  to  the  archaeologist.  Both  the  hills  are  covered  with 
remnants  of  habitations  built  in  stone  without  cement.  The  walls  of  the 
different  forts,  two  of  which  enclose  the  two  sections  of  the  island  itself,  and 
two  more  the  rocky  eminences  on  the  southern  banks,  display  some  excellent 
specimens  of  the  old  style  of  Hindd  architecture.  They  are  formed  of  very 
large  blocks  of  stone  without  cement.  The  stone  is  partly  the  basalt  of  the 
hill  itself,  and  partly  a  coarse  yellow  sandstone,  which  must  have  been  brought 
from  a  considerable  distance.  The  gateways  are  formed  with  horizontal  arches, 
and  ornamented  with  much  fine  carving,  statues  of  gods,  &c.    The  best  are  those 
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on  the  eastern  end  of  the  island^  or  Mandh^t^  Proper,  wliich  also  appears  to  be 
the  only  part  that  has  ever  received  any  repairs.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  these 
from  the  old  works^  some  being  even  as  recent  as  the  Mohammadan  period,  as  at 
the  Bhimdrjuni  gate  (opposite  the  BirkhaU  rocks) ,  where  there  is  a  distinct  pointed 
archway  laid  in  mortar.  The  oldest  Si  vite  temple  in  the  place  is  probably  that  on  the 
Btrkhak  rocks,  at  the  extreme  eastern  point  of  the  island.  It  consists  of  a  sort  of 
closed  court-yard  with  a  front  verandah,  through  which  apparently  was  a  passage 
to  the  shrine,  which  has  now  completely  disappeared.  It  is  totally  different 
in  plan  •  from  any  of  the  other  temples,  which  consist  of  the  ordinary  shrine 
and  porch.  The  stones  are  of  great  size,  the  verandah  and  colonnades  of  the 
court-yard  being  supported  on  massive  pillars  very  plainly  carved  in  rectilineal 
figures.  On  the  M&ndh^t&  hill  are  the  remains  of  what  must  have  been,  if  it 
ever  approached  completion,  a  remarkably  fine  Sivite  temple,  now  called  Sid- 
dheswar  Mahddeva.  The  dome  which  covered  the  shrine  is,  however,  completely 
gone,  and  has  been  recently  replaced  by  a  mean  flat  roof,  not  so  high  as  the  remain- 
ing pillars  of  the  porches.  In  its  fall  it  has  also  overthrown  and  covered  manj 
of  the  pillars  of  the  porches,  and  much  of  the  fine  work  of  the  plinth.  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  square  shrine  of  about  twenty-six  feet  outside  measurement,  with 
projections  added  at  the  four  sides,  each  about  five  feet  in  depth.  In  each  of 
these  was  a  doorway,  and  in  front  of  each  doorway  a  porch  (Sabh^  Mandap) 
resting  on  fourteen  pillars.  These  pillars  are  fourteen  feet  high  to  the  archi- 
trave, each  porch  being  thus  a  perfect  cube.  They  are  elaborately  carved  in 
squares,  polygons,  and  circles,  and  most  of  them  have  a  curious  frieze  or  fillet  of 
Satyr-like  figures  about'  half  way  up.  They  are  about  three  feet  square  at  the 
foot,  and  do  not  taper  very  much.  They  are  all  crowned  with  bracket  capitals,  on 
which  rest  the  architraves,  each  bracket  being  carved  into  a  grotesque  sqnat 
human  figur6.  The  roofs  of  these  porches  appear  to  have  been  of  flat  slabs. 
It  is  impossible  now  to  say  what  the  adytum  or  shrine  was  like;  but  if  it 
corresponded  with  the  porches,  it  must  have  been  a  most  imposing  structure. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  building,  however,  is  the  plintli  or 
platform  on  which  it  is  built ;  this  projects  ten  or  twelve  feet  beyond  the 
porches,  in  front  of  each  of  which  it  is  broken  into  a  flight  of  ten  steps.  It  ia 
raised  about  ten  feet  off  the  ground,  and  appears  to  have  been  fax^ed  all  roand 
with  a  frieze  of  elephants,  carved  in  almost  complete  relief  on  stone  slabs. 
The  elephants  are  between  four  and  five  feet  in  height,  and  are  executed  with 
singular  correctness  and  excellence  of  attitude.  The  material  is  yellow  sand- 
stone, and  they  are  consequently  now  a  good  deal  weather-worn.  In  some  cases 
there  are  two  on  a  single  slab  in  an  attitude  of  combat,  but  more  generally  a 
single  one,  resting  one  foot  on  a  small  prostrate  human  figure.  This  frieze 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  completed,  as  close  by,  within  an  enclosure  of 
which  two  sides  are  still  standing,  are  a  number  of  detached  slabs  with 
elephants  carved  on  them,  exactly  like  those  on  the  plinth.  All  these, 
and  most  in  the  temple  also,  have  been  sadly  mutilated,  the  trunks,  ears,  and 
figure  of  the  rider  being  generally  broken  off.  The  Rajd  of  MSndhita  has 
also  removed  a  number  to  build  into  his  new  palace,  after  getting  a  mason  to 
chisel  them  down  to  a  manageable  size.  The  only  two  left  at  all  perfect  have 
now  been  rescued,  and  will  be  properly  cared  for.  There  is  no  record  of 
any  extensive  crescentades  against  idols  between  the  time  of  Ald-ud-din  and 
Aurangzeb,  nor  is  it  very  likely  that  so  pretentious  a  work  as  this  would  have 
been  undertaken  so  late  as  the  time  of  Aurangzeb ;  besides  which  its  style  and 
excellence  of  architecture  seem  evidently  to  belong  to  an  earlier  age.  It  is  not 
therefore  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  it  was  just  being  finished  in  a«d.  129a 
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when  Saltdn  AM-ud-dfn  interrupted  the  works^  demolishing  even  the  elephants 
that  were  still  standing  in  the  workshop.  Most  of  them  had^  however,  been  fixed 
in  their  places,  and  the  superstructure  was  probably  complete.  If  so,  the  temple 
must  have  been  inferior,  as  a  work  of  art,  to  no  structural  Hindd  temple  of  that 
period,  of  which  illustrations  or  descriptions  have  been  given  to  the  public ; 
besides  which  it  appears  to  have  been  on  a  plan  unusual  in  any  known  school 
of  Hindd  architecture ;  at  least  Fergusson  gives  no  notice  of  four  open-pillared 
porches  in  a  Hindd  temple. 

There  is  another  old  Sivite  temple  below  the  Mdndh^t^  hill,  on  the  bank  of 
the  so-called  Kdveri  branch  of  the  Narbadi.  The  porch  only  of  this  too  is 
all  that  remains  of  the  old  work,  and  though  probably  older,  it  is  inferior  in 
carving  and  general  effect  to  the  temple  already  described.  In  neither  of  these 
buildings  is  there  a  trace  of  lime  in  the  old  part  of  the  work. 

On  the  northern  section  of  the  island  called  Muchkund  (after  Edjd  Mdndhd- 
tri's  son)  there  are  no  temples  now  standing  of  any  age.  That  of  Gauri  Som- 
nSth  appears,  however,  to  be  an  old  shrine  rebuilt  with  lime.  Somndth  himself 
is  a  gigantic  linga,  now  black,  but  once,  as  the  story  goes,  white,  in  accordance 
with  his  name.  The  Mohammadan  leader,  who  destroyed  old  Mindhiti,  is  related 
to  have  been  told  that  this  linga  had  the  property  of  displaying  to  the  curious 
a  reflection  of  the  subject  into  which  their  souls  should  pass  at  their  next 
metempsychosis,  and,  on  inquiring  as  to  his  own  fate,  the  devout  son  of  Isldm 
was  shown  in  the  linga  a  pig,  whereon  he  cast  it  into  the  fire,  and  since  then 
ithas  assumed  its  jet  black  hue.  An  immense  Nandf  (Siva's  bull),  of  a  fine  green 
stone,  lies  headless  in  front  of  the  shrine,  and  about  a  hundred  yards  in  front  of 
the  door  is  an  overthrown  pillar,  which  has  been  nineteen  and  a  half  feet  high 
with  its  capital,  and  stood  on  a  raised  platform  of  basalt  blocks.  For  the  first 
six  and  a  half  feet  it  is  two  and  a  half  feet  square — thence  polygonal,  with  occa- 
sional round  belts  to  the  capital,  which  is  square — ^and  furnished  with  five  holes 
in  the  top,  either  to  hold  lamps  or  the  fastenings  of  some  figure. 

On  the  north  bank  of  the  so-called  Kdverf  opposite  M&adh&ti  is  a  series 
of  deserted  temples,  evidently  of  considerable  antiquity.  Mdndhiti  itself 
seems  to  have  been  a  perfect  stronghold  of  Sivaism,  no  temple  having  ever 
been  erected  save  to  the  destroyer  or  his  associate  deities.  Here,  however, 
besides  one  or  two  old  structures  that  seem  to  have  been  also  consecrated  to 
Siva,  we  find  several  devoted  to  Vishnu,  and  a  whole  group  of  Jain  temples, 
the  existence  of  which  has  only  recently  been  ascertained.  Just  where  the 
Narbadd  forks  are  the  remains  of  a  large  Vishnuite  erection,  of  which  only 
some  gateways,  and  a  shapeless  building  formed  of  the  old  materials,  exist. 
The  former  are  in  the  same  style  of  architecture,  without  cement,  as  the  oldest 
on  the  MdndhSti  hill.  In  the  latter  are  twenty-four  figures  of  Vishnu  and  his 
various  avatdrs,  carved  in  good  style  in  a  close-grained  green  stone,  including  a 
Jarge  vardha  or  Boar  avatdr,  covered  with  the  same  panoply  of  sitting  figures 
as  that  at  Khandwd.  Jain-like  sitting  figures  also  appear  in  the  other  carvings 
of  Vishnu,  illustrating  the  intimate  connection  between  the  two  religions.  The 
date  1346  appears  on  an  image  of  Siva  in  the  same  building,  but  there  are  no 
legible  dates  on  the  others.  Further  down  the  river  bank  are  some  very  old 
remains,  formed  of  huge  blocks,  and  apparently  from  the  carvings,  Sivite.  Of 
one,  a  portion  of  the  dome  is  standing,  formed  in  the  same  manner  of  blocks 
crossing  each  other  at  the  angles.  A  little  way  on  is  a  small  ravine  running 
down  from  the  hills^  called  the  Rdwana  ndl&,  in  which  are  some  curious  remains. 
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First  comes  a  prostrate  figure  carved  in  bold  relief  on  four  basalt  slabs 
laid  end  to  end.  From  head  to  foot  it  measures  eighteen  feet  and  a  half  in 
length.  It  is  rather  rudely  executed ;  it  is  much  weather-worn^  and  the  legs 
are  gone  from  the  thighs  to  the  ancles.  It  has  ten  arms,  all  apparently 
holding  clubs  and  pendent  skulls,  but  only  one  head.  One  foot  rests  on 
a  smaller  prostrate  human  figure,  in  which  also  are  fastened  the  tiger- 
like  claws  of  a  small  figure  on  the  left.  A  scorpion  is  carved  on  the  ch^t 
of  the  large  figure,  and  a  rat  is  sculptured  on  the  slab  near  his  right 
side.  The  people  call  it  Rdwan,*  the  demon  who  carried  off  S(t&,  the  wife 
of  Bdma,  but  it  is  questionable  if  statues  are  ever  erected  to  him,  nor  have 
the  scorpion  and  rat,  it  is  believed,  anything  to  do  with  the  story  of  the 
Kdmdyana.  The  figure  was  evidently  intended  to  be  erected  in  a  mammoth 
temple,  which  never  advanced  far  towards  completion.  The  adjoining  bed  of 
the  ravine  is  strewn  with  huge  basalt  blocks,  rough-hewn,  and  slightly  carved 
in  some  places.  They  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  about  two  feet 
and  a  half  square ;  a  few  intended  for  uprights  are  partially  cut  into  polygons 
and  circles.  A  number  of  blocks,  shaped  like  crosses,  are  also  to  be  seen.  They 
are  quite  rough,  five  and  six  inches  across  each  limb,  the  four  projections 
being  of  equal  size — cubes  of  one  foot  nine  inches.  They  were  evidently 
intended  to  be  cut  into  the  bracket  capitals  of  the  temple.  It  cannut  bat 
occur  to  an  observer  how  closely  some  of  these  resemble  the  so-called  Christian 
cross  recently  discovered  in  the  Godivari  valley,  and  figured  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  ;t  and  had  any  of  the  huge  blocks  been  erected  in  their 
places,  how  easy  it  would  have  been  to  make  out  of  them  the  remains  of  a 
Druidical  circle.  Numbers  of  the  stones  from  this  n&ld  appear  to  have  been 
removed  to  build  the  modern  town  of  Mdndhfiti.  The  dry  bed  of  the  Narbadi, 
near  the  fork,  is  strewn  with  them,  as  if  they  had  fallen  out  of  boats  in  the 
attempt  to  transport  them  during  floods.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the 
figure  is  some  form  of  Bhairava  or  some  other  of  Siva's  sanguinary  develop- 
ments. Rdwana  should  have  twenty  arms  and  ten  heads,  and  if,  to  save  labour, 
they  divided  his  arms  by  two,  at  least  they  should  have  done  the  same  by  his 
heads,  and  given  him  five  instead  of  one. 

The  most  curious  of  all  the  remains  along  this  branch  of  the  river  is  the 
group  of  Jain  temples.  They  cover  an  elevation  overlooking,  but  a  little  retired 
from,  the  river.  The  building  nearest  the  figure  just  described  appears  rather  to 
be  a  monastery  than  a  temple.  It  may  be  described  as  a  quadrangle,  measaring 
outside  53  feet  east  and  west,  by  43  J  north  and  south.  The  western  extremity 
is,  however,  rounded  off  at  the  comers,  so  as  to  make  a  sort  of  bow-face  towards 
the  river.  In  the  centre  is  an  open  courtyard  23^  feet  by  14  feet.  The 
whole  of  the  rest,  except  in  three  places,  has  been  roofed  by  flat  stone  slabs, 
resting  on  numerous  carved  pillars,  with  bracket  capitals,  which  differ  only  in 
the  style  of  ornamentation  from  those  of  the  neighbouring  old  Hindd  temples. 

*  Regarding  this  figure  Captain  T.  Forsyth^  the  writer  of  this  article,  has  contributed  the  fol- 
lowing additional  information : — 

On  a  second  visit  to  Mandhfitd  and  careful  examination  of  this  figure,  I  am  satisfied  that  it 
represents  the  consort  of  Siva  in  her  more  terrible  form  of  Mahftk&li.  It  is  certainly  a  female, 
has  a  girdle  and  necklace  of  snakes,  and  is  either  eight  or  ten-handed,  it  is  not  very  dear  whicb. 
The  sword,  bell,  mace,  skull,  and  head  held  by  the  hair  in  her  hands,  pouit,  I  think,  clearly  to 
the  dread  goddess  K&U."— T.  F. 

t  Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  No.  v..  May  1868. 
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There  are  four  main  rows  of  these  pillars  running  round  the  buildings  and  they 
stand  about  ten  feet  apart.  They  are  also  about  ten  feet  high^  and  the  building 
is  therefore  wholly  wanting  in  external  architectural  effect.  But  the  three 
spots  now  uncovered  were  evidently  at  one  time  covered  by  domes  or  spires, 
'iwo  of  these  were  of  small  diameter,  on  either  side  of  the  main  entrance,  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  building.  Of  one  of  these  a  portion  is  still  standing,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  of  a  ribbed  pyramidical  shape.  The  third  must  have  been 
a  large  dome,  over  an  octagonal  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  western  or  rounded 
end  of  the  building.  It  appears  to  have  been  built  of  large  flat  bricks, 
some  of  which  are  still  in  situ.  The  building  appears  to  have  been  closed  by 
walls  on  all  sides  except  that  towards  the  river.  The  eastern  wall  is  still 
complete.  The  carving  is  mostly  in  the  form  of  circles  of  foliage,  quadrated 
lozenges,  and  variations  on  the  square,  polygonal,  and  circular  sections  of  the 
pillars.  It  is  all  done  in  the  same  yellow  sandstone  as  the  Hindd  temples, 
and  is  of  greatly  inferior  execution  to  the  Jain  remains  at  Khandw^.  The 
building  seems  to  have  been  left  almost  entirely  devoid  of  external  ornament. 
To  the  right  of  the  eastern  entrance  have  been  two  chambers  projecting  into  the 
building,  and  immediately  under  the  small  spires  already  mentioned.  That  to 
the  left  is,  with  its  spire,  in  ruins.  In  that  to  the  right  the  yrriter  found 
a  greatly  mutilated  image  of  one  of  the  Tirthankars ;  but  neither  on  it,  nor  any 
where  in  the  building,  was  there  any  trace  of  an  inscription.  Immediately  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  doorway,  on  entering,  are  two  figures  carved  on  slabs 
about  two  feet  in  height.  That  to  the  left  might  be  taken  for  Bhawdni,  the 
consort  of  Siva,  with  her  tiger  and  usual  accompaniments,  except  that  she  has 
a  sort  of  corona,  or  canopy  ot  radiating  foliage,  and  holds  in  one  of  her  four  hands 
a  sort  of  triple-knotted  rope,  both  of  which  emblems  are  often  seen  in  Jain 
carvings.  That  to  the  right  is  palpably  an  adaptation  of  a  Tf rthankar  to  Sivite 
ideas,  and  may  be  considered  a  most  curious  exemplification  of  the  pronenesa 
of  the  later  Jains  to  adopt  the  Hindd  mythology  of  the  sect  that  happened 
to  be  most  in  fashion  in  their  neighbourhood.  It  is  a  pronouncedly  naked 
(Digdmbar)  figure,  with  a  single  cord  round  the  waist,  and  pendent  ends, 
which  alone  would  stamp  it  as  Jain.  It  has  also  large  circular  ear-rings  and 
plain  round  anklets.  It  is  standing  in  an  easy  attitude,  one  leg  encircled  by 
a  long  loop,  seemingly  part  of  a  snake,  which  also  passes  along  the  left  side, 
through  the  left  hand,  and  up  behind  the  head,  where  it  ends  in  three-hooded 
snake-heads,  forming  a  canopy  over  the  head.  So  far  it  might  all  be  Jain  (the 
serpent  making  it  out  as  Pdrsvandth) ;  but  beyond  this  it  has  four  hands,  one 
occupied,  as  stated,  by  the  snake,  while  two  hold  a  sword  and  buckler,  and 
the  fourth  Siva's  drum  or  hour-glass  (damaru).  These  and  the  Tirthankar 
already  mentioned  seem  to  be  the  only  images  now  left  in  the  building,  though 
the  usual  Jain  figures  are  carved  all  over  the  ornamentation  of  this  and  the 
other  two  buildings  now  to  be  mentioned.  It  should  be  added  that  this  building 
is  erected  on  a  platform  of  basalt  blocks  five  or  six  feet  high. 

A  little  to  the  north  of  the  last  building  is  the  second,  a  great  part  of 
which  is  a  ruin.  This  ruin  seems  to  have  been  the  temple  proper,  and  to  have 
been  formed  of  a  pyramidical  shape  with  numerous  smaller  spires.  The  build- 
ing  still  standing  is  its  anterior  porch,  closely  resembling  that  of  Amwi  near 
Ajanthi,  figured  in  Fergusson's  Architecture,  vol.  II.  p.  626,  except  that  the 
pUnth  extends  much  further  out  all  round,  forming  in  fact  a  wide  open  terrace 
about  sixty  feet  square  in  front  of  the  porch,  and  cut  down  the  centre  into  a 
long  flight  of  steps.    In  form  it  is  a  square  of  fifteen  feet  and  a  half,  worked 
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into  an  octagon  by  large  slabs  thrown  across  tlie  comers,  on  whicb  appears  to 
have  rested  the  dome,  now  quite  gone.  From  each  side  of  the  square  projects 
a  recess  or  alcove  about  six  feet  square.  At  each  angle  is  a  carved  pillar,  the 
intervals  being  filled  up  with  dressed  sandstone  blocks.  The  pillars  are 
richer  than  those  in  the  monastery,  and  the  ceiling  in  particular  appears  to 
have  been  exceedingly  richly  carved  in  concentric  circular  patterns  of  foliage. 
The  main  entrance  is  to  the  east,  opposite  the  steps.  The  northern  alcore  is 
closed  by  a  wall ;  and  in  it  the  writer  found  a  headless  sitting  image  of  a 
Tirthankar,  carved  in  the  same  green  stone  as  the  images  in  the  Vishnnite 
temple  already  mentioned.  It  bears  a  Sanskrit  inscription  on  the  pedestal, 
stating  it  to  be  SambhdnSth.  It  has  not  yet  been  properly  deciphered,  but 
the  date  appears  to  be  illegible.  It  is  very  correctly  carved,  but  does  not 
appear  to  be  of  any  very  great  age.  Probably  all  these  green  stone  images 
were  brought  from  a  distance  long  after  the  erection  of  the  temples  in  which 
they  stand.  The  recess  in  the  southern  face  may  have  been  either  a  doorway  or 
another  image  chamber,  and  is  now  quite  ruined.  The  doorway  from  the 
porch  into  the  ruined  shrine  is  covered  with  ornamental  carving,  chiefly  sittiag 
female  figures  like  that  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the  monastery,  with 
friezes  of  elephants'  heads,  and  figures  of  goats  with  human  heads.  No  doubt 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  building  is  the  shrine,  now  buried  beneath  the 
ruins  of  its  dome. 

The  third  building  is  merely  a  small  temple,  nineteen  feet  square,  bailt  on 
the  top  of  a  pyramid  of  basalt  blocks,  about  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  with 
very  steep  sides.  The  dome  must  have  been  a  very  high  one,  judging  fix)m  the 
quantity  of  ruins,  and  it  appears  to  have  had  no  porch  of  any  sort.  It  has  aa 
image  recess  in  the  southern  face,  which  is  now,  however,  empty.  The  sitting 
figures  over  its  doorways  and  other  carvings  are  precisely  similar  to  those  in 
the  two  larger  buildings.  It  is  probable  that  these  buildings  date  from  the 
same  period  as  the  other  Jain  remains  of  Nimdr  at  Wdn,  Barw^ni,  Hastid,  and 
Khandwd,  viz.  a.d.  1166  to  1293;  but  excepting  those  at  Wdn,  they  are  the 
only  remains  ot  the  sort  at  all  in  decent  preservation.  The  hills  adjoining 
these  temples  are  like  Mdndhdtd  itself — covered  with  remains  of  habitations 
and  walls  of  stone,  and  no  where  is  there  any  trace  of  the  use  of  hme  in  the 
building.  It  seems  therefore  that  the  whole  of  the  section  of  the  Narbada 
valley,  in  which  Mindhiti  stands,  was  at  one  time  the  seat  of  a  populous  com- 
munity. It  is  now  unoccupied  except  by  the  attendants  of  the  temples  and  the 
H&ji's  people.  The  great  fair  of  Omkdrji  takes  place  on  the  fifteenth  of  Kartik 
(end  of  October  and  beginning  of  November),  and  10,000  to  15,000  people 
usually  attend,  with  numerous  shops  and  traders  from  all  parts  of  the  countij. 
The  place  is  easily  accessible  from  the  Barwil  travellers'  bungalow,  from  which 
it  is  about  seven  miles  distant  by  a  good  bridle-road.  It  is  said  to  be 
increasing  in  importance.  The  southern  bank,  which  was  wholly  waste  at  the 
close  of  last  century,  is  now  the  site  of  numerous  temples  and  several 
monasteries  of  Godar  (whence  its  name  of  Godarpurd),  Nirdnjani,  Dasn&mf,  and 
other  devotees,  built  and  endowed  by  Ahilyd  Bdi  and  other  Mar&thd  chiefs, 
and  the  Mahdrdjd  Holkar  has  recently  intimated  his  intention  of  founding 
another.    The    Minih&ti  Br&hmans  fully  rely  on    the  accomplishment  of  a 

I)rophecy  contained  in  the  Bhavishya  Pur&na  (and  copied  of  course  into  the 
ocal  gospel) 9  that  after  5,000  years  of  the  Kaliyuga  the  sanctity  of  the  Oangi 
river  will  expire,  and  the  Narbad&  will  be  left  without  a  rival.  There  are  now 
only  thirty-one  years  left  of  this  period,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
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Gangetic  Brdhmans  will  not  discover  some  means  of  averting  such  a  disastrous 
extinction  of  the  profitable  "  Mdhdtmya*'  of  their  river. 

MA'NDHERI'— A  flourishing  village  in  the  Chdndd  district,  eleven  miles 
west-north-west  of  Warord,  at  which  a  large  weekly  market  is  held.  Govern- 
ment schools  for  boys  and  girls  have  been  opened  hero,  and  a  market-pkce  will 
shortly  be  commenced. 
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A  district  lying  between  23°  2'  and  22°  north  latitude,  and  between  80° 

General  description  ^°^  ^^°  *^'  ®^^*'  longitude.     It  is  bounded  on 

the  east  by  the  native  state  of  Rewd  and  a 
portion  of  the  Bildspdr  district ;  on  the  north  by  the  Sohdgpilr  and  Chendyd 
tdlakas  of  Rewd,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  Sleemandbdd  tahsil  of  the  Jabalpilr 
district ;  on  the  west  by  the  districts  of  Jabalpilr  and  Sconf ;  and  on  the  south 
by  the  districts  of  Seoul,  Bdldghat,  Rdfpur,  and  Bildspdr.  The  district  presents 
such  a  variety  of  different  features  that  to  give  a  general  description  of  it  in  a 
few  words  is  not  easy.  It  might  almost  be  called  a  mountainous  tract,  com- 
prising the  valleys  of  numerous  rivers;  these  valleys  being  broken  into  irregular 
sizes  and  shapes  by  the  spurs  of  low  hills  running  down  from  the  main  ranges 
towards  the  larger  rivers.  The  singular  feature  of  these  ranges  of  hills  is  that 
many  of  them  are  quite  flat  at  the  top,  and  an  abrupt  steep  ascent  culminates 
in  a  fine  plateau  with  a  general  slope  downwards  to  the  east.  The  traveller 
from  west  to  eastward  crosses  over  a  series  of  steppes,  varying  in  height  and 
extent,  until  he  reaches  the  main  range  of  the  Maikal  ghdts,  which  form  the 
border  of  the  district  to  the  south-east,  and  from  this  range  continual  spurs 
run  down — some  richly  clothed  with  sdl  forest — dividing  the  country  into 
valleys.  The  extreme  length  of  the  district  from  east  to  west  is  156  miles.  Its 
width  varies  very  much.  From  the  Chilpl  Ghdt  to  Shdhpdr  cannot  be  less  than 
130  miles,  while  in  the  eastern  tdlukas  of  Rdmgarh  it  is  not  more  than  thirty 
miles.     The  total  area  may  be  set  down  as  8,000  square  miles,  much  of  which 

i 

*  This  article  consists  almost  entirely  of  extracts  from  the  Land  Revenue  Settlement  Report 
oi  the  Mandla  district  by  Captoin  H.  C.  £.  Ward. 
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is  waste.  For  revenue  purposes  the  district  is  divided  into  two  portions,  the' 
old  pargana  boundaries  hfeiving  been  x'etained,  as  they  are  so  well  known  to  the 
people ;  but  as  the  two  parganas  of  Rimgarh  and  Mandla  differ  much  one  from 
the  other,  and  but  little  is  known  of  the  former,  a  short  description  of  each  maj 
be. of  service. 

The  Mandla  tahsfl  occupies  the  western  and  southern  portion  of  the  district, 
M    ^\  tfth  'I  *^^  ^^  better  populated  and  much  richer  than  the 

other.     It  comprises  portions  of  the  Talleys  of  the 
Narbadd,  the  Banjar,  Burhner,  Hdlon,  Phen,  Thdnwar,  and  other  smaller  streams 
too  numerous  to  mention.     Most  of  these  rivers  run  at  a  gi-eat  depth  below  the 
surface  of  the  country  through  which  they  pass,  and  consequently  in  but  few 
places  are  they  utilised  for  irrigation.     They  lie  mostly  to  the  east  and  sontliof 
Mandla  itself,  and  in  their  valleys  all  the  best  cultivation  of  the  tahsil  is  com- 
prised.    To  the  westward  of  Mandla  the  country   is  very  hilly  and  difficult, 
oponing  into  valleys  here  and  there,  where  the  rivers  Bdbai,  Balai,  and  Hingna 
force  their  way  through  the  hills  towards  the  Narbadd,  but  altogether  throwing 
many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  traveller  and  settlers,  owing  to  its  inaccessi- 
bility in  the  rains,  for  the  streams,  dry  in  the  hot- weather  months,  come  down 
with  sjch  violence,  that  a  few  hours'  heavy  rain  is  sufficient  to  cut  off  all  com- 
munication.    The  country  too  is  so  inhospitable  in  appearance,  and  so  wild  in 
reality,    that  it  is  not  after  all   very  surprising  that  Mandla  should  have  a 
bad  name,  for  in  the  rainy  season  the  black  soil  in  the  valleys  becomes  so  deep 
as  to  render  the  journey  from  Jabalpdr  one  of  no  ordinary  labour,  and  once  in 
Mandla  it  used  to  be  no  uncommon  thing  to  have  all  communication  with  the 
outer  world  cut  off  for  three  days  together.     Of  the  valleys  to  the  westward, 
that  of  the  Baldi  for  the  last  six  miles  of  its  course,  through  the  plain  in  which 
Nardinganj  is  situated,  is  one  of  the  best  cultivated,  but  there  is  still  plenty  of 
room  for  improvement.     The  soil  is  of  the  richest  black  cotton  quality,  and  it  is 
only  lately  that  it  has  been  brought  into  proper  order.     Some  of  the  valleys 
of  the  Hingnd  and  Gaur  rivers  nearer  Jabalpdr  are  capable  of  anything  almost 
in  the  way  of  cultivation,  but  are  dreadfully  neglected  at  present.     The  HaweK 
lands  south  of  the  Narbadd,  near  Mandla,  are  the  richest  and  best  cultivated  in 
the  whole  district,   and  in  them  the  best  villages  of  the  Mandla  district  ar« 
situated.     They  are  formed  by  irregular  spurs  of  low  hills,  running  northwards 
from    the  Bhainsd  Ghdt  towards  the   Narbadd,  and  are  watered  by  the  rivers 
mentioned  above,  between  two  of  which  the  Banjar,  an  affluent  of  the  Narbada, 
and  the  Thdnwar,  an  affluent  of  the  Waingangd,  a  range  of  low  hills  runs,  oil  the 
top  of  which  is  an  extensive  plateau,  where  some  of  the  best  Gond  villages  are 
situated,  scattered  about  with  no  regularity,  and  divided  by  strips  of  jungle. 
As  must  be  expected  with  such  irregular  features,  the  variety  of  soils  is  great. 
In  the  low  lands  there  is  abundance  of  rich  black  cotton  soil,  patches  of  which 
are  found  surrounded,  as  the  lands  rise  towards  the  hills,  with  red  gravelly  soil, 
usually  covered  with  masses  of  stones  and  flint,  and  fit  for  nothing  but  the  com- 
monest kinds  of  crops.  » In  some  valleys  less  favoured  than  others,  instead  of  the 
rich  black  soil  a  light  friable  sandy  soil  takes  its  place,  here  called  '^  sehar/' 
In  fact  it  is  difficult   to  find  two  of  these  valleys  alike,  and  in  some  places  the 
difference  is  very  striking.     The  general  elevation  of  the  tahsil  varies  from  1,600 
to  2,500  feet. 

The  Edmgarh  tahsil   is  very  poor,  thinly  populated,  and  but  little  known. 
Bamearh  tahsQ  Even   the  people  of  Mandla  itself  look  upon  it  as 

the  Ultima  Thule  of  civilisation,  and  it  is   most 
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difficult  to  induce  any  official  to  remain  there.  That  such  should  Be  the  css6 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  it  has  sufficient  natui*al  advantages  to  counter- 
balance even  its  inaccessibility,  were  it  once  known  :  and  in  reality  it  is  not  by 
any  means  inaccessible.  Between  Mandla  and  Kdmgarh  there  are  only  two 
ranges  of  hills  to  cross,  and  over  one  of  these  a  road  passable  for 
carts  has  been  made,  while  over  the  other  there  is  a  very  fair  path  which 
has  been  lately  widened ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  difficulties  of  the  road 
between  Jabalpdr  and  Mandla  are  quite  considerable  enough  ta  deter  would-be 
travellers,  for  they  not  unnaturally  expect  to  find  the  whole  district  the  same,  and 
to  visitors  from  the  north  via  Shdhpurd  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  certainly 
not  enticing.  The  different  subdivisions  of  tbis  tahsU  comprise,  if  possible, 
more  variety  of  feature  than  any  part  of  the  Mandla  talisil ;  but  the  description 
above  of  the  different  soils  in  the  valleys  will  hold  good  for  the  greater  part  of 

y*   ^r       t-      J  »»  f  .  /  Rdmijarh  also.     The  two  talukas-to  the  eastwards 

rratapsarn  and  Mukutpur.  i*./  v  j^rii.^        j  •! 

'^^  '^  — Jrratapgarh    and     Mukutpnr— deserve*    special 

mention.  The  former  of  the  two  may  be  said  to  be  a  magnificent  pasture, 
watered  by  several  rivers  running  near  the  surface,  offering  every  facility 
for  irrigation,  and  covered  all  through  the  hot-weather  months  with  abund- 
ance of  short  but  thick  green  grass.  To  the  south  the  Maikal  ghdts  form  the 
boundary,  and  in  these  the  rivers  Kermandali,  Tdr,  Turdr,  Seoni,  Sontfrth,  and 
Chakrar  take  their  rise,  flowing  due  north  to  the  Narbadd,  which  here  forms  tho 
northern  boundary.  The  valleys  of  these  rivers  are  separated  by  low  spurs  of  hills  ^ 
running  down  from  the  main  range  towards  the  Narbadd,  and  mostly  covered 
with  sdl  forests.  The  rivers  do  not  ever,  even  in  the  hottest  months,  become 
quite  dry,  and  throughout  these  parts  water  is  at  all  times  procurable  near  the 
surface  with  but  little,  trouble ;  natural  springs  are  indeed  so  numerous  that 
there  is  not  one  single  well  in  the  whole  place. 

The  formation  of  the  hills  all  along  the  south  is  basalt,  capped  with  laterite,  so 
that  iron  is  abundant.  Mukutpdr  is  more  hilly  than  the  abovementioned,  but 
has  much  the  same  characteristics,  the  valleys  of  its  several  rivers — the  Burhner, 
Kharmfar,  Kachndri,  Kemar,  Hamt(,  and  Kukrd — being  rich  in  magnificent 
pastures,  with  a  great  extent  of  black  soil,  capable  of  producing  any  crop. 
Wheat  and  gram  wherever  sown  grow  luxuriantly.  These,  with  the  usual  kodo 
and  kutkJ,  are  the  staple  products  of  the  country.  Tfhese  two  tdlukas  com- 
prise an  area  of  1,066  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  thirty-uino  to 
the  square  mile,  so  that  large  tracts  are  completely  waste.  The  climate  is  very 
variable,  the  elevation  at  ChaurSdddar,  the  highest  plateau,  being  the  same  as  at 
Amarkantak — 3,400  feet ;  while  Kdrinjid,  in  the  plain  below,  is  2,696  feet  above' 
the  sea,  and  Rdmgarh,  sixty  miles  to  the  westward,  2,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  action  of  the  hot  winds  is  comparatively  little  felt  in  these  parts ;  the  grass 
is  never  parched  up  even  late  in  May ;  the  nights  are  always  cool,  except  just 
at  the  break  of  the  monsoon  in  June  ;  and  when  the  hot  wind  does  blow,  it  is 
hardly  felt  till  noon,  and  disappears  at  sunset.  The  scenery  is  picturesque 
in  the  extreme  near  the  heads  of  the  valleys  of  these  rivers,  the  hills  being 
covered  with  sdl  forest  or  their  remains.  There  is  no  jungle  in  the  lowlands, 
but  the  valleys  present  the  appearance  of  rolling  prairies,  broken  here  and 
there  with  belts  of  forest  trees,  or  perhaps  a  patch  of  cultivation  intersected  by 
the  river,  with  a  fringe  of  green  trees  on  its  banks. 

Lying  between   the  tdlukas  of  Mukutpdr  and  the  Narbadd   is   the  small, 

jw    ,  ,  but     comparatively     rich    tdluka     of     Rdmfpiir, 

*^"^'  comprisiug   some   of   the  best    villages   in     the 
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tahsfl.  Of  esflentially  volcanic  formation;  the  appearance  of  the  conntrjr  when 
the  wheat  crops  have  been  cut,  and  the  grass  in  the  plains  bnmt,  is  bleak  and 
dismal,  for  even  the  s&I  tree,  which  grows  on  the  hills  bordering  the  t&laka, 
and  on  the  spurs  dividing  the  rivers  Michrdr  and  Kntrdr,  is  of  a  dwarfed  and 
stunted  description.  The  rich  lands  in  this  tdluka  are  strangely  intersected 
and  cut  up  by  spurs  of  low  hills,  covered  with  a  variety  of  siliceous  fragments, 
and  quite  unfit  for  any  cultivation  other  than  that  of  kodo. 

The  three  poorest  tdlukas^  with  fewer  natural  resources  than  the    rest, 

are  those  of  Chauwfsfi^  Mehdwdnf^  and  Kdtotid. 
Chauwisi,  Mehdwdni,  and  Kd-     rpi^gy  ^^^   ^illy,  cut  up  with  deep  ravines,  and 

®    *  covered  throughout  with  trap  boulders  and  frag- 

ments of  igneous  rocks;  their  j^eological  character  is  volcanic,  withlaterite  resting 
upon  trap  in  some  of  the  valleys.  The  soil  would  be  rich  were  it  not  for  the 
enormous  quantities  of  stones  which  crop  up  in  every  direction.  They  are  so 
surrounded  by  hills  and  jungles  that  access  to  them  is  at  all  times  difficult,  and 
their  population  is  perhaps  even  more  scanty  than  that  of  other  parts  of  the  tahsfl. 

]Korth  of  the  Narbada  the  tdluka  of  Shuhpiir  and  Kdrhe  Sondd,  buried  as 

it  is  in  the  heart  of  the  wilds,  is  the  most  backward 
-SMh ''^^  "^'^^  ^^  *^*  Narbadk     ^f  ^11 ;  it  is  rugged,  cut  up  with  deep  ravines  and 
^^^'  rivers,  and  intersected  with  high  ranges  of  hills, 

some  very  wild  and  inaccessible.  People  appear  to  have  a  superstitious  dread  of 
many  parts  of  it,  ar*d  caves  are  pointed  out  as  the  homes  of  evil  spirits,  into 
which  no  human  being  can  venture  in  safety.  There  are  many  Gond  villages  in 
the  heart  of  these  jungles ,  which  had  never  been  visited  by  any  travellers,  and 
which  were  quite  unknown,  except  to  their  own  inhabitants,  until  they  were 
inspected  by  Captain  Ward  in  the  course  of  the  land  revenue  settlement  just 
completed  (1869). 

Shdhpurd  and  Niwdns  arc  both  much  more  advanced,  with  some  extent  of 
g,  ^,       ,  really  good  cultivation.     Contact  with  the  people 

^^   '  of  the   Jabalpilr   district  has   made   the  inhabi- 

tants more  civilised,  if  such  an  expression  can  be  used  of  a  wild  Gond,  and 
better  able  to  hold  their  own  in  transactions  with  traders  than  their  brethren 
further  east.  One  peculiarity  of  Shdhpurd  is  that  the  river  Silghl,  which  runs 
through  its  south-eastern  portion,  has  a  fall  to  the  eastward,  bemg  an  affluent 
of  the  Narbadd,  while  in  the  north-west  the  Sonkal  and  Kupdbd  fall. to  the 
west,  being  affluents  of  the  Mahdnadf,  a  tributary  of  the  Son,  so  that  the  high 
land  dividing  these  streams  becomes  a  watershed  between  Eastern  and  Western 
India* 

Kfwdns  is  much  in  the  same  style ;  but  even  in  its  best  lands  the  trap  rock 
^.  ^  is  very  near   the   surface,   and  consequently  its 

covering  of  black  soil  is  not  rich,  and  is  incapable 
of  bearing  any  crops  for  long  continuously.  The  range  of  hills  spoken 
of  in  the  previous  paragraph  divides  its  lands,  and  causes  its  rivers  to  flow 
both  to  the  east  and  west,  the  Silghl  and  Gaur  falling  into  the  Narbadd, 
while  the  Mahdnadi,  which  rises  not  many  miles  from  the  Gaur,  but  on  the 
northern  ridge  of  the  same  high  land,  flows  to  the  north-east  until  it  joins 
the  Son. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  backward  state  of  the  district  is  the  total  absence 
Want  of  roadj  ^^  roads.     On  coming  into  the  district  firom  the 

westwards  the  wildness  of  the  countrv  and   its 
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jungle  aspect  is  striking :  the  hills  are  blae>  wild^  covered  with  dense  scrub 
jungle^  and  apparently  deserted ;  through  these  are  nothing  but  narrow  foot- 
paths,  touched  on  either  side  by  jungle  and  long  grass ;  and  stories  of  deaths 
from  starvation,  tigers,  or  thirst  are  numerous.  From  hunger  and  thirst  in  the 
hot  weather  there  is  really  some  danger,  but  the  accounts  of  tigers  are  absurdly 
exaggerated,  for  when  the  immense  extent  of  the  country  is  taken  into  consi- 
deration, the  number  of  deaths  from  tigers  is  very  small.  Still  there  is  sufficient 
truth  in  the  stories  to  deter  timid  travellers  from  undertaking  trips  into  the 
interior  of  Mandla.  The  local  authorities  have  never  had  any  money  to  spend 
in  opening  out  communications.  The  road  fund  amounts  to  only  about  Rs.  1,000 
per  annum,  and  the  bulk  of  that  is  usually  expended  in  keeping  open  the 
communication  with  Jabalpdr.  It  is  now  under  contemplation  to  make  the 
section  of  the  road  between  Jabalpdr  and  Rd(pdr,  and  until  this  is  done  much 
cannot  be  expected  from  Mandla.  Ouce  this  road  is  opened,  and  trade  from 
the  south  begins  to  flow  through  the  district,  as  it  gives  every  promise  of  doing, 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  must  increase.  Already  even  the  opening  of  the 
Railway  to  Jabalpdr  has  given  an  impetus  to  Mandla  trade,  and  been  marked 
by  a  greater  influx  of  carts  and  traders  than  has  ever  before  been  known. 

A  description  of  the  district  would  be  incomplete  without  some  account  of 
„...  the  hills.     Of  these  Chaurddddar  in  the  Maikal 

range  is  the  highest  and  most  important.  Its 
height  is  nearly  that  of  Amarkantak,  which  is  given  by  Major  Wroughton 
as  3,328  feet  at  the  temples,  where  the  source  of  the  Narbadd  is  said  to  be,  and 
the  hill  above  these  must  be  from  80  to  100  feet  higher,  so  that  the  height  of 
Chaurddddar  may  be  computed  to  be  between  3,200  and  3,400  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  plateau  comprises  about  six  square  miles,  overlooking, 
to  the  south,  the  tdluka  of  Lamn(,  now  a  portion  of  the  Bildspdr  district,  and  to 
the  north  the  tdluka  of  Pratdpgarh.  In  the  winter  months  the  cold  here  at  nights 
is  intense,  and  in  January  and  December  the  thermometer  (Fahrenheit)  not 
nnfrequently  registers  six  and  seven  degrees  of  frost.  So  late  as  April  the  heat 
is  not  oppressive  even  in  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day.  Water  is  abundant  near 
the  surface,  more  than  one  stream  taking  its  rise  in  the  plateau,  and  wero  it  not 
for  its  inaccessibility,  it  would  be  well  suited  for  a  sanitarium,  for  it  is  cleared  of 
jungle,  and  consequently  feels  the  effects  of  all  the  cool  breezes  from  whatever 
quarter  they  may  come.  It  is  not  nearly  so  pretty  as  the  Amarkantak  plateau, 
which  is  about  twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  it,  but  the  latter  is  in  the  Bewd 
country,  while  Chaurddddar  forms  part  of  the  Mandla  district. 

In  Shdhpdr,  north  of  the  Narbadd,  and  overlooking  the  Johild  Nadf — an 
affluent  of  the  Son — there  are  some  high  and  very  wild  hills,  covered  with  sdl 
forests  or  their  remains,  and  with  precipitous  descents  into  the  valley  of  the 
Johild,  which  here  flows  at  an  immense  depth  through  rugged  hills,  occasionally 
opening  out  into  small  basins.  This  section  of  the  Maikal  ghdta  in  Shdhpdr 
is  also  a  part  of  the  watershed  of  Eastern  and  Western  India,  for  the  Johild 
flows  east,  and  the  water  from  the  top  of  the  hill  overhanging  it  flows  into,  the 
Narbadd,  and  is  carried  west  to  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  The  hills  here  are  wild 
in  the  extreme,  very  rugged  and  inaccessible,  with  but  a  small  Gond  and  Baigd 
population.  Out  of  the  numerous  small  affluents  of  the  Johild,  which  flow  down 
the  northern  sides  of  these  hills,  the  Ganjar  and  Ganjari  are  the  only  rivers 
worthy  of  mention,  and  they,  not  for  their  size,  but  for  their  peculiar  falls  from 
the  highlands  into  the  valley  below,  into  which  they  descena  by  a  succession 
of  jumps,  as  it  were,  from  one  plateau  on  to  another.     The  highest  fall  is  about 
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6ixty  feet,  and  belund  this  are  some  vast  caves  of  uukown  extent,  whicli  are 
carefully  avoided  by  the  people,  as  being  the  homes  not  only  of  wild  beasts,  bat 
of  evil  spirits,  who  are  said  to  have  resided  there  ever  since  the  time  of  the 
Pdndavas.  All  these  hills  are  considered  to  be  especially  under  the  protection 
of  Mahddeva. 

The   formation  of  almost  all  the   hills  in   the   Maikal  range   is  laterite. 

.    ^  Iron-ore    is  therefore  abundant,  and  the  mines 

Mineral  products.  t>^  -,  .  t  .  j         4.1  x        i 

*^  near  Kamffarh  are  said  to  produce  the  most  valu- 

able metal ;  but  in  Mowaf,  also  of  the  RdTgarh  Bichhid  tract,  there  are  raanj  good 
mines,  which  supply  most  of  the  neighbourhood  with  axe-heads,  plongh- 
fihares,  &c.  Coal  has  not  been  discovered  in  any  part  of  the  district,  though 
Dr.  Spilsberry*  notes  that  it  has  been  found  in  the  Johild  river  near  Pali  of 
Sohdgpdr.  The  course  of  that  river,  however,  lies  for  but  a  short  distance  within 
the  Mandla  district.     No  other  minerals  have  been  discovered. 

The  geology  of  the  Mandla  district  presents  but  little  variety ;  excepting 
p    ,  at  its  southern  and  eastern  confines  nearly  the 

^*  whole  of  its  area  is  covered  by  overflowing  trap. 

To  the  south,  the  formation  of  the  tract  of  country,  on  either  side  of  the  Banjar, 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  its  junction  with  the  Narbadd,  consists  of  crystalliDe 
rocks,  but  they  are  not  superficial  over  an 7  wide  extent.  Eastward  of  the 
Banjar  valley,  though  granite,  syenite,  and  limestone  frequently  appear  on  the 
banks  of  the  streams  and  form  the  sides  of  hills,  yet  almost  everywhere,  even 
to  the  tops  of  the  highest  peaks,  trap  is  the  uppermost  rock,  and  sometimes  the 
trap  is  itself  covered  by  laterite.  A  bed  of  this  formation  occupies  a  considerable 
area  north  of  the  Chilpi  Ghdt  and  Rajddhdr,  interposed,  as  it  were,  between  the 
crystalline  and  trappean  rocks. 

Mandla  has  few  villages  which  are  worthy  of  the  name  of  town.     Mandla, 
«  d  t   a  Bahmanf,  and  Shdhpurd,  whose  population  is  re- 

spectively 4,336,  2,179,  and  1,497,  maybe  said  to 
be,  the  two  first,  the  only  towns  in  the  Mandla  tahsil,  and  the  last,  in  the  Rimgarh 
tahsil.  In  many  villages  bdzdrs  are  held,  but  none  of  these  can  be  said  to  have 
any  real  trade,  either  export  or  import.  There  is  a  considerable  traffic  in  grain 
throughout  the  district,  but  in  Bdmgarh  it  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the 
foreign  traders,  who  travel  through  the  district  with  large  herds  of  cattle,  and  as 
the  people  are,  to  a  great  extent,  dependent  on  them  for  a  market,  they  can  as 
a  rule  pretty  well  command  their  own  rates — a  state  of  things  which  would  be 
quite  impossible  were  the  country  more  open  and  accessible.  In  Mandla  itself 
there  area  few  indigenous  grain-dealers,  as  also  in  the  Rdmipdr  tdluka  of  Ram- 
garb,  and  in  Shdhpurd,  on  the  borders  of  the  Jabalpdr  district,  where  the  people 
just  come  within  the  range  of  the  high  prices  prevailing  now  throughout  the 
surrounding  country.  In  Bdjdg,  until  lately,  there  used  to  be  considerable 
traffic  in  country  cloths  brought  for  barter  in  exchange  for  forest  products 
with  the  wild  tribes  who  inhabit  the  Maikal  ghdts. 

The  climate  is  throughout  the  district  very  variable.     There  is   none  of 

^v     ^       J     •  r  11  the  intense  heat  of  Upper  India,  and  the  niffhts  as 

Climate  and  rainfall.  ,  ,       t     -Tr      ji      -^    ii?  ••    •      °   t_ 

a  rule  are  cool,     in  Mandla  itself  il  is  perhaps 

hotter  than  in  other  parts  of  the  district  which   are  more  open,  for  surrounded 

as  it  is  by  hills,  the  hot  wind  blows  only  in  fitful  gasts,  which  prevent  the 

khaskhas  tattfs  working  with  any  continued  good  effect.     Away  to  the  east  of 

*  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  is.  part  2,  p.  901,  July  to  December,  1840. 
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Rdmgarli  the  hot  winds  only  last  a  few  hours^  begiuning  between  eleven  and 
twelve  o'clock  and  ceasing  at  sunset,  seldom  blowing  with  any  great  force,  and 
not  overpoweringly  hot.  The  hottest  time  in  the  year  is  at  the  break  of  tha 
monsoon  in  June,  just  before  the  rains  commence,  and  in  September,  when  they 
cease.  The  cold  weather  commences  in  October  or  November  and  lasts  till  the 
end  of  February ;  but  even  in  March  the  heat  is  nothing  to  speak  of,  the  ther- 
mometer generally  ranging  between  60  and  85  degrees. 

During  the  monsoon  the  rainfall  is  heavy,  the  average  measurements  being 
from  fifty -six  to  sixty  inches  during  the  season.  Rain  seldom  falls  for  more 
than  three  days  without  a  break,  and  while  the  rains  last  the  climate  is  generally 
pleasant  and  variable.  Pankhds  are  not  absolutely  necessary  at  nights,  as  fre- 
quently the  wind  off  the  river  Narbadd  comes  up  very  cold  ;  it  is,  however,  con- 
sidered dangerous  to  sleep  exposed  to  its  ill  effects.  Storms  are  frequent,  even 
during  the  hot  weather.  Hail  is  much  dreaded  all  over  the  district,  as  the  stones 
are  sometimes  of  such  size,  and  the  storm  so  violent,  that  whole  fields  are  swept  of 
their  crops  as  clean  as  if  they  had  been  cut,  carried,  and  carefully  gleaned.  The 
hailstones  in  the  month  of  March  are  sometimes  as  large  as  pigeons'  eggs ;  and 
heaps  of  these  stones,  when  collected  in  a  shady  place,  often  remain  unmelted 
the  whole  of  the  following  day. 

ilandla  has,  throughout  its  length  and  breadth,  a  very  bad  name  for  fever, 
...  and  not  without  cause,  as  the  local  type  is  a  virulent 

one,  more  typhoid  than  the  ordinary  kind  of  fever 
and  ague.  It  is  very  fatal  in  its  effects  if  not  properly  treated,  and  does  not 
succumb  easily  to  quinine;  strangers  are  peculiarly  subject  to  it ;  and  the  people 
have  a  theory  that,  once  cured  of  a  really  bad  attack,  you  are  free  for  seven 
years.  Cholera  visits  the  country  occasionally,  apparently  about  once  in  every 
four  or  five  years.  Small-pox  is  very  virulent  and  fatal ;  the  district  can  hardly 
ever  be  said  to  be  thoroughly  free  from  it,  and  vaccination  having  made  but 
little  progress,  the  people  suffer  greatly. 

No  census  of  the  whole  district  appears  to  have  been   taken  prior  to  that 
p      .    .  of  November  1866,  nor  are  there  any  old  settle- 

opa  a  ion.  ment   records.     No  comparison  therefore  can  be 

made  in  the  Mandla  tahsil  between  the  present  and  former  rate  of  the  popula- 
tion. Throughout  Rdmgarh  Captain  Wroughton  completed  his  revenue  survey 
in  1842,  and  in  his  report  the  population  statistics  of  each  tdluka  are  given. 
From  these  it  appears  that  twenty- six  years  ago  the  whole  population  amounted 
to  41,766  souls.  At  the  time  of  the  last  census  in  1866  there  were  71,621 
inhabitants  throughout  the  tahsfl — an  increase  of  some  seventy-five  per  cent. 

The  population  for  the  whole  district  is  given  by  the  census  of  1866  as 
amounting  to  187,699  souls,  and  of  these  127,958  are  returned  as  agriculturists. 
The  average  per  square  mile  is  only  seventy-six,  and  this  alone  would  seem  to 
be  suflBcient  to  account  for  the  very  backward  state  of  the  district.  There  is 
some  hope  that  since  this  census  was  taken  the  population  has  increased  some- 
what by  foreign  immigration,  especially  during  the  current  year  1869,  fortho 
harvests  of  the  two  past  seasons  have  been  above  the  average,  and  consequently, 
in  spite  of  the  high  prices  ruling  for  food-grains,  the  agricultural  classes  have 
been  prosperous.  This  has  proved  a  temptation  to  outsiders,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  people  both  from  Rew6,  parts  of  Sihord  of  tho  Jabalpdr  district,  and 
even  from  the  native  states  of  Bundelkhand,  have  taken  up  land  in  Mandla 
lately.  The  following  extract  from  the  Census  Return  of  1866  classifies  the 
population :— • 
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No.  of  houses. ..... 42^506 

^  ,        f  Adults 54,458     p       ,       /Adults 56,703 

Males.  -J^ Under  14  years...  41,203     *^®°^^^®s-  \Under  14  years...  36,835 

Principal  Castes. 


Brdhmans 6,242 

Rdjputs 882 

Kurrafs 4,341 

Kdchhfs 2,452 

Mehrds 6,456 

Pankds 8,085 

Bdsors    2,470 

Ahfrs 7,829 

Lohdrs    2,847 

^f'^^i     .     \ 1,452 

Kdyatns,  &c.  J  * 


TeKs 5,524 

Lodhfs 8,546 

Mardrs 2,525 

Other  castes   23,121 

Dhfmars 6,934 

Mohammadans  1,403 

Gonds 87,652 

Baigds 10,888 

Kols 3,550 


Total...  187,699 


The  original  inhabitants  of  this  district  are  undoubtedly  the  Gonds  and 
Baigds,  who  at  the  present  time  form  the  larger  share  of  the  population.  Next 
to  these  the  oldest  residents  may  be  considered  the  Brdhman  families,  some  of 
whom  affect  to  trace  back  their  arrival  in  Mandla  to  the  time  of  Jddhava  Bdva 
in  Samvat  415  (a.d.  858),  though  it  is  much  more  probable  that  they  settled 
here  in  the  reigns  of  Hirde  Sdh  and  Narendra  Sdh,  from  Samvat  1663  to  1 788 
(a.d.  1606  to  1731).  The  former  of  these  two  kings  introduced  a  number  of 
foreigners  into  the  country,  especially  a  large  colony  of  Lodhfs,  who  settled  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Banjar,  Motidrf,  and  Narbadd,  gave  the  name  of  Hirdenagar 
to  the  tdluka  thus  brought  into  cultivation,  and  did  much,  by  digging  tanks 
and  otherwise,  to  colonise  the  best  parts  of  the  district.  With  these  exceptions, 
and  that  of  the  Mdhto  Tel(  immigration  into  Bdmgarh  at  a  much  later  period, 
there  is  no  other  trace  of  the  population  of  the  district  having  been  recruited 
from  foreign  resources.  These  Ifdhtos  are  without  exception  the  best  culti- 
M£ht   T  r  vating  class  in  the  Rdmgarh  tahsfl.     They  have 

almost  taken  possession  of  the  rich  tdluka  of 
Rdmfprfr,  and  brought  it  into  really  fair  order.  They  are  a  thriving,  pushing 
race,  a  little  inclined  to  be  turbulent,  but  devoted  to  agriculture.  The  first 
pioneers  of  this  class  are  said  to  have  been  brought  into  Rdmgarh  some  eighty 
or  ninety  years  ago,  but  these  were  only  a  stray  family  or  two.  The  bulk 
of  the  Mdhto  emigrants  who  have  settled  in  Rdmfpilr  must  have  come  in 
since  1842,  for  Captain  Wroughton  then  reports  that  the  population  there  was 
comprised  solely  of  Gonds  and  Baigds,  and  that  the  cultivation  then  amounted 
to  18,500  acres,  most  of  it  of  the  poorest  kind,  whereas  now  (1869)  there  ar© 
28,785  acres  cultivated. 

These  people  are  Hindds,  originally  of  the  Telf  caste,  and  formerly 
resident  at  Maih(r.  Their  tradition  is  that  between  two  hundred  and  three 
hundred  years  ago  a  Rdthor  Tel(  of  that  place  became  disgusted  with  his 
hereditary  avocation  of  oil-pressing,  and  determined  to  do  what  he  could  to  raise 
himself  and  his  people  to  a  better  position.  As  he  was  a  wealthy  and  influential 
man,  he  succeeded  in  collecting  around  him  a  considerable  number  of  followers, 
who  accepted  him  as  their  leader,  gave  up  oil-pressing  as  a  profession,  and  took 
to  cultivation.  The  other  tribes  disliked  his  proceedings.  He  was  sufficiently 
powerful  to  hold  his  own  against  them,  and  eventually  the  then  Rdjd  of  Maih^ 
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was  persuaded  to  take  the  new  sect  under  his  protection^  raise  them  above  the 
rank  of  the  common  Telis^  and  allow  them  to  take  the  name  of  a  Sanskrit  word 
signifying  great^  which  has  been  corrupted  by  course  of  time  into  "  Mdhto," 

The  EAjputs  are  but  few ;  they  are  supposed  to  be  descendants  of  the 
..  hangers-on  of  the  old  kings  of  Mandla,  and  appear 

^^^  '  to  be  mostly  of  impure  blood.     Among  them  are 

a  number  of  R^j-Gonds,  who  ape  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Hindds,  and, 
are  often  more  attentive  to  their  religious  observances  than  the  Hindds,    Those 
always  wear  the  Janed  or  Br^manical  thread,  while  the  original  Rfijputs  of 
purer  descent  are  frequently  seen  without  it.     With  the  exception  of  the  Gonds 
and  Baig^s,  none  of  the  other  tribes  appear  to  call  for  separate  mention. 

In  Mandla  the  Gond  race  is  divided  into  two  classes,  which  again  are  sub- 
divided into  forty-two  different  castes  or  gots. 
The  two  classes  are  the  R^j-Gonds  and  the  Rdwan 
Bansfs.  The  former  is  the  highest  of  the  two,  and  shows  the  advantage  of  even 
the  spurious  civilisation  with  which  it  has  been  brought  in  contact*  They  outdo 
the  highest  caste  Hindds  in  the  matter  of  purifying  themselves,  and  ape  them  in 
all  their  religious  ceremonies*  They  wear  the  Janed  or  Brdhmanical  thread, 
and  consider  themselves  deeply  insulted  if  compared  in  status  with  a  Gond. 
Mr.  Hislop  ♦  says  that  they  carry  their  passion  for  purification  so  far  that  they 
have  the  faggots  with  which  their  food  is  cooked  sprinkled  with  water  before 
use.  They  may  be  said  to  have  benefited  by  their  connection  with  the  Hindds 
so  far  that  they  have  certainly  given  up  many  of  the  filthy  habits  of  their  own 
tribe,  and  if  they  are  a  little  over-scrupulous  in  aping  the  Hindd  religion,  they 
are  very  much  the  cleaner  for  it.  The  Rdwan  Bansf  tribe  is  split  up  into  the 
following  castes  or  gets : — 


Gonds. 


Marobi. 

Kumbard* 

Mark&m^ 

Danketf. 

Warkard. 

A'rmon, 

Sri  A'm. 

Kordpd« 

Tekam. 

Simd. 

Dhorda. 

A'mdan. 

Karyain. 

Temerfa. 

Warwiti. 

Darzdm. 

Partili. 

Kinddm. 

Sarjdn. 

Korchd. 

Chichain. 

Kalkd. 

MarskoU. 

Temirachi. 

Sarotd. 

A'megd. 

Paoli. 

Mehrdm. 

Bhagdyd. 

Kurdm. 

Wuiki. 

Nakmd. 

Pandd. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  folio 

>wiug  :— 

Agharid  or  Muki. 

Barhayd. 

Pardhdn  Pathdri 

Bhend. 

or  Gugyd. 

Bhiman, 

Dhdlyd. 

Ghasid. 
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These  last  differ  in  some  slight  pecaliarities  from  the  Gonds,  but  ondoubt- 
edly  belong  to  the  same  race.  The  Pardh&ns  act  as  bards  to  the  Gonds,  coid 
attend  at'  births^  deaths^  and  marriages.  The  Aghari&  is  a  worker  in  iron ;  he 
frequents  the  Baig&  villages^  and  acts  as  blacksmith  to  the  whole  commonity — 
no  light  task  where  the  iron-ore  has  to  be  dug  from  the  hill,  carried  to  the 
village  fbrge,  smelted,  and  then  worked  np  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people. 
These;  people  may  be  set  down  as  the  laziest  and  most  drunken  of  all  the 
Gonds. 

Mr.  Hislop,*  no   mean  authority,  describes  the   Gond  of    the   N£gpdr 
.  country  thus : — "  A  little  below  the  average  height 

ppearance.  ^^  ^^  Europeans,  and  in  complexion  darker  than  the 

"  generality  of  Hindds  ;  bodies  well  proportioned,  but  features  rather  ugly — a 
'^  roundish  head,  distended  nostrils,  wide  mouth,  thickish  lips,  straight  black  hair, 
and  scanty  beard  and  mustaches .  *  *  Both  hair  and  features  are  decidedly 
Mongolian .''  The  description  agrees  very  well  with  the  Gonds  above  the  ghats. 
Their  women  are  as  a  rule  better  looking  than  the  men.  Gonds'  wives  are 
looked  upon  as  so  much  property,  for  they  are  expected  to  do  not  only  all  the 
household  work,  but  the  bulk  of  the  agricultural  labour  also.  It  is  a  common 
expression  among  them,  when  speaking  of  a  well-to-do  farmer,  to  say  that  he 
is  a  man  of  some  substance,  having  four  or  five  wives ;  occasionally  they  have 
seven,  but  this  is  exceptional,  and  the  poor  content  themselves  with  one. 

In  dress  the  women  are  usually  decent,  though  they  wear  only  the  dhoti 
and  shoulder-cloth  of  coarse  country-made  stuffs,  white,  with  a  coloured  thread 
border.  For  ornaments  they  wear  strings  of  red  and  white  beads,  ear-rings  of 
brass  wire  in  coil,  and  polished  zinc  bosses ;  sometimes  nose-rings  of  the  same, 
and  anklets  and  armlets  of  copper  and  zinc  mixed,  or  of  pewter  and  zinc  These, 
with  the  inevitable  "  karis*'  of  lac,  make  up  the  sum  total  of  their  attempts  at 
adornment.  Wild  as  these  people  are,  and  scanty  as  is  tlieir  dress,  they  are  by 
no  means  above  a  certain  amount  of  vanity,  and  show  that  the  use  of  bXse  hair 
is  not  confined  to  their  civilised  sisters  of  Europe.  On  festive  occasions  they 
wind  long  tresses  of  sheep  or  goat's  wool  in  their  own  hair,  which  is  generally 
worn  loDg,  and  tied  up  in  a  bunch  behind,  somewhat  in  the  style  adopted  by 
European  ladies  of  the  present  day.  They  wear  no  other  covering  for  their 
heads,  but  occasionally  adorn  their  hair  with  small  brass  coins  and  glass 
beads.  They  are  tattooed  at  an  early  age,  some  much  more  than  others,  and 
allow  themselves  to  be  put  to  a  considerable  amount  of  pain  in  the  performance. 
The  Pardh&ns  and  Dholyds  are  the  people  who  practise  the  art  of  tattooing,  and 
some  have  quite  a  local  reputation  for  their  skill  in  the  art,  and  for  the  successful 
patterns  with  which  they  adorn  the  bodies  of  their  victims.  They  usually  work 
with  needles,  and  rub  in  indigo  and  gunpowder  or  saltpetre. 

Wild,  uncivilised,  and  ignorant,  the  Gonds  are  among  themselves  honest, 
^,        .  faithful,  and   trustworthy,   courageous   in   some 

points,  and  truthful  as  regards  faults  they  have 
committed  (as  a  rule  they  plead  guilty  when  brought  before  the  courts).  As  a 
race  they  are  now  well  behaved  and  very  amenable  to  authority,  however 
turbulent  they  may  have  been  in  former  days.  They  occasionally  exercise 
their  talents  in  cattle-lifting,  but  when  the  innumerable  opportunities  which 
they  have  are  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  facilities  with  which  crime  of 
this  sort  might  be  committed,  it   seems  wonderful  that  there  is  not  very  much 
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nioTe.  THe  Gond  in  service  is  exceptionally  faithful  and  obedient  to  his 
employer^  so  much  so  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  commit  any  crime  at  his 
orders,  and  sooner  than  turn  informer  would  himself  die.  This  description 
applies  only  to  the  really  wild  Gonds^  who  have  not  become  contaminated  by 
contact  with  spurious  civilisation,  for  the  domesticated  Gond  is  mean,  cringing, 
cowardly,  and  as  great  a  liar  as  any  other  low  class  of  Indian.  Under  favourable 
circumstances  Gonds  are  strong  and  well  proportioned,  though  slightly  built,  very 
expert  with  the  axe,  and,  though  lazy,  do  not  make  bad  farm  servants.  They 
still  Uke  strong  liquors  >  but  Mr.  Hislop's  remark*  that  "  their  acts  of  worship 
invariably  end  in  intoxication^'  is  too  sweeping  at  the  present  dayt  Spirits  are 
a  necessary  part  of  their  religious  ceremonies ;  but  drinking  to  excess  appears  to 
be  becoming  less  common  among  them,  and  in  some  parts  the  Gonds  have  almost 
given  up  the  use  of  spirits  and  taken  to  g^ur  (unrefined  sugar)  as  a  stimulant  in 
its  place.  This  change  has  been  in  a  manner  almost  compulsory,  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  central  distillery  system,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  prescribed 
penalties  for  illicit  distillery,  for  a  time  rendered  it  difficult  to  procure  spirits,  and 
afterwards  the  natural  apathy  of  the  Gond  and  his  dislike  to  over-exertion  made 
him  prefer  doing  without  spirits,  to  travelling  a  number  of  miles  to  the  nearest 
licensed  vendor's  shop* 

The  number  of  their  deities  seems  everywhere  to  diflfer.    Mr.  Hislop  says  f 

o  V  •  that  he  never  could  cfet  any   one  man  to   name 

Religious  ceremonies.  ,,  rmT    -u     Ti  Tko/j 

^  more  than  seven.     The  best  known  are  Duladeo, 

Nardin  Deo,  Suraj  Deo,  Mdtd  Devi,  Bard  Deo,  Khair  M4td,  Thdkur  Deo,  and 
Ghansydm  Deo.  Besides  these  the  Gond  peoples  the  forests,  in  which  he  lives, 
with  spirits  of  all  kinds,  most  of  them  vested  with  the  power  of  inflicting  evil, 
and  quite  inclined  to  use  their  power.  To  propitiate  them  he  sets  up  "  'pais  '' 
in  spots  selected  either  by  himself  or  by  his  ancestors,  and  there  performs 
certain  rites,  generally  consisting  of  small  offerings  on  stated  days.  These  pats 
are  sometimes  merely  a  bamboo  with  a  piece  of  rag  tied  to  the  end,  a  heap  of 
stones,  or  perhaps  only  a  few  pieces  of  rag  tied  to  the  branches  of  a  tree. 
However,  the  spirit  is  supposed  to  have  taken  up  his  abode  thei*e,  and  in  con- 
sequence, on  the  occasion  of  any  event  of  importance  happening  in  the  Gond^s 
family,  the  spirit  has  his  share  of  the  good  things  going,  in  the  shape  of  a  little 
spirit,  and  possibly  a  fowl  sacrificed  to  him.  In  Mandla,  Thdkur  Deo  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  especially  the  household  deity,  and  ^o  preside  over  the  well- 
being  of  the  house  and  farm-yard ;  he  has  no  special  residence,  but  has  the 
credit  of  being  omnipresent,  and  is  consequently  not  represented  by  any  image. 
In  Bdmgarh  too  this  deity  is  held  in  great  reverence,  but  there  he  is  supposed 
to  occupy  more  than  one  shape.  One  village  (Jdtd)  in  the  ShdHpdr  tdluka  is 
said  to  be  very  highly  favoured  as  one  of  the  residences  of  their  deity.  Captain 
Ward  was  shown  there  a  few  links  of  a  roughly-forged  chain  which  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  people  had  gifted  with  the  power  of  voluntary  motion ;  this  chain 
looked  very  old,  and  no  one  could  say  how  long  it  had  been  at  Jdtd ;  it  was 
occasionally  found  hanging  on  a  ber  tree,  sometimes  on  a  stone  under  the  tree, 
and  at  others  in  the  bed  of  a  neighbouring  ndld.  At  the  time  of  Captain 
Ward^s  visit  it  was  on  the  stone  under  the  tree,  from  which  it  was  said  to  have 
descended  four  days  before.  E«K;h  of  these  movements  is  made  the  occasion  of 
some  petty  sacrifice,  of  which  the  attendant  Baigd  priest  reaps  the  benefit,  so  that 
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it  is  of  course  to  his  advantage  to  work  on  the  credality  of  the  Gonds ;  he  doeenot, 
however^appear  to  abuse  his  power,asthese  movements  only  occur  aboutonceinfoar 
months^  so  that  the  Gonds  can  har^y  complain  of  being  priest-ridden  to  any  extent. 
None  of  the  people  will  touch  the  chain  in  which  they  suppose  the  deity  to  be  incor- 
porated. In  the  tfluka  of  Shdhpdr  there  are  several  places  where  Grond  deities 
are  said  to  reside,  and  the  wild  rugged  nature  of  the  country,  with  its  hills  rent 
into  vast  chasms  by  volcanic  action  in  former  periods,  and  full  of  vast  caverns 
and  passages,  apparently  running  deep  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  persuade  a  superstitious  creature  like  the  Gond  that  it  must  be  the 
very  home  of  deities  and  evil  spirits.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  Bdm- 
garh,  and  also  in  parts  of  Mandla,  Ghansydm  Deo  is  held  in  great  reverence,  and 
about  one  hundred  yards  from  each  village  where  he  is  in  favour  a  small  hut  is 
built  for  him.  It  is  generally  of  the  rudest  material,  with  little  attempt  at  orna- 
mentation. A  bamboo,  with  a  red  or  yellow  rag  tied  to  the  end,  is  planted  in  one 
comer,  an  old  withered  garland  or  two  is  hung  up,  and  a  few  blocks  of  rough 
stone,  some  smeared  with  vermilion,  are  strewn  about  the  place,  which  is  thus 
especially  dedicated  to  Ghansydm  Deo.  He  is  considered  the  protector  of  the 
corps,  and  in  the  month  of  Kdrtik  (November)  the  whole  village  assembles  at- 
his  shrine  to  worship  him ;  sacrifices  of  fowls  and  spirits,  or  a  pig  occasionally, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  village,  are  oflFered,  and  Ghansydm  is  said  to  descend 
upon  the  head  of  one  of  the  worshippers,  who  is  suddenly  seized  with  a  kind 
of  fit,  and  after  staggering  about  for  a  little,  rushes  off  into  the  wildest  jungles, 
where,  the  popular  theory  is,  if  not  pursued  and  brought  back,  he  would  in- 
evitably die  of  starvation,  a  raving  lunatic ;  for,  as  it  is,  after  being  brought 
back  by  one  or  two  men,  who  are  sent  after  1dm,  he  does  not  recover  his  senses 
for  one  or  two  days.  The  idea  is  that  one  man  is  thus  singled  out  as  a  scape- 
goat for  the  sins  of  the  rest  of  the  village. 

Small-pox  is  worshipped  under  the  name  of  '^  Mit&  Devi/'  and  cholera 

„     „  J    11  under  that  of  "Marl/'    They  try  to  ward  off  the 

8mall-poz  and  cholera.  /.  .i  .,       ...        •'  ^i  ''  •  j      i.i_ 

^  anger  of  these  evil  spu-its,  as  they  consider  them, 

by  sacrifices,  and  by  thoroughly  cleaning  their  villages,  and  transferring  the 

sweepings    across  their    own   boundary  into  some  road  or  travelled   track. 

Their  idea  is  that  unless  the  disease  is  thus  communicated  to  some  passer-by,  who 

will  take  it  on  to  the  next  village,  it  will  not  leave  them.     For  this  reason 

they  decline  throwing  the  sweepings  into  a  jungle,  as  no  one   passes   that  way, 

and  consequently  the  benefit  of  the  sweeping  is  lost.    Bard  Deo  and  Ddld  Deo 

are  also  favourites  among  the  people,   and  have   a   considerable  amount  of 

attention  paid  them  ;  while  Sdraj  Deo,  Nardin  Deo,  and  the  others  are  more  or 

less  neglected  in  Mandla,  where  religious  ceremonies  are  never  carried  to  any 

very  high  pitch.     The  priests  of  the  tribe  are  the  Baigds,  and  as  these  people 

seem  to  belong  to  a  different  stock  from  the  Gonds,  they  will  be  described 

separately. 

Some  of  the  Gond  ceremonies  are  peculiar.     Thus  they  have  seven  different 
•^  kinds   of  marriaffes,   some  much  more  bindin^r 

'^  *  than  others,  but  aU  supposed  to  contain  a  suffi- 

cient quantum  of  matrimonial  sanctity  about  them.  The  first  and  the  surest  is 
the  Bydh  Shddi.  When  a  Gond  wants  to  marry  his  daughter,  he  first  looks  for 
a  husband  among  his  sister's  children,  as  it  is  considered  the  proper  thing 
for  first-cousins  to  marry  whenever  such  an  arrangement  is  possible ;  though, 
strange  to  say,  the  rule  is  only  thought  absolutely  binding  whore  the  brother's 
child  happens  to  be  a  girl,  and  the  sister's  a  boy.     Even  in  the  opposite  case. 
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however,  it  is  very  generally  done,  as  by  so  providing  for  a  relation  for  life, 
the  man  is  said  to  have  performed  a  very  right  and  proper  act.  Another 
reason  is  that  less  expense  is  entailed  in  marrying  a  relation  than  the  daughter 
of  a  stranger,  who  is  apt  to  be  more  exacting.  Among  the  poorer  classes 
who  can  offer  no  money  as  a  dower,  the  bridegroom  serves  the  bride's  father 
for  periods  varying  from  seven  or  eight  months  to  three  years,  or  sometimes 
more,  according  to  arrangements  made  by  the  parents.  When  the  children 
are  ten  or  twelve  years  old  only,  a  committee  of  the  village  elders  is  generally 
held,  and  the  term  of  the  apprenticeship  decided ;  the  term  of  service  being 
usually  somewhat  longer  when  the  youth  is  serving  his  uncle  for  his  cousin,  as 
relations  are  supposed  not  to  exact  so  much  work  from  the  '^  Lamjind." 
The  youth  lives  in  one  of  the  outhouses,  and  has  to  perform  all  the  menial  work 
of  the  household,  both  in  the  house  and  in  the  field.  During  his  period  of  proba- 
tion he  is  forbidden  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  the  girl.  This  is  called  Lam- 
jind  Shddf.  Another  description  of  marriage  is  when  the  woman  makes  her 
own  match,  and  declining  the  husband  provided  for  her  by  her  relatives,  runs 
away  with  the  man  of  her  choice ;  this  is  called  the  marriage  '^  Ba  ikhtiydri 
aurat/*  or  of  the  woman's  own  will.  A  case  of  this  sort  seldom  happens.  It 
is,  however,  quite  recognised  among  the  Gonds  that  the  women  have  the  right 
to  take  their  own  way  if  they  have  the  courage ;  and  the  elders  of  the  village 
in  which  the  man  resides  generally  endeavour  to  arrange  matters  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  parties.  Connected  with  the  above  marriage  is  another  called 
"  Shddi  Bandhonf,''  or  compulsory  marriage.  Even  after  the  girl  has  run  away 
from  her  father's  house,  and  taken  up  her  residence  in  the  house  of  the  man  of  her 
choice,  it  is  quite  allowable  for  the  man  she  has  deserted  to  assert  his  rights  to  her 
person  by  carrying  her  off  by  force ;  in  fact  not  only  is  this  right  allowed  to  the 
deserted  lover,  but  any  one  of  the  girl's  first-cousins  may  forcibly  abduct  her  and 
keep  her  himself,  if  he  has  the  power.  Once  carried  off,  she  is  kept  in  the  house 
of  her  captor,  carefully  watched,  until  she  finds  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
resist,  and  gives  in.  Occasionally  where  the  girl  has  made  what  is  considered 
an  objectionable  match  with  a  poor  man,  who  has  few  friends,  abductions  of  this 
sort  are  successfully  carried  out ;  but  as  a  rule  they  are  not  attempted.  The 
"  Sh&Ai  Baitho"  is  for  the  very  poorest  people,  or  girls  with  no  relations.  In 
the  latter  case  she  selects  some  man  of  her  acquaintance,  and  going  to  his 
house  takes  up  her  abode  there.  He  signifies  his  acceptance  by  putting  on  her 
arms  the  bangles  or  "  chdrls,"  and  giving  a  small  feast  to  the  village  elders. 
Sometimes  he  objects,  if  the  woman  is  useless  or  of  bad  character ;  but  he  gets 
Uttle  redress  from  the  elders ;  and  unless  he  can  induce  some  other  man  to 
take  her  off  his  hands,  he  is  generally  supposed  to  be  bound  to  keep  the  woman. 
As,  however,  the  women  are  usually  good  labourers,  and  well  worthy  of  their 
hire,  a  man  of  property  seldom  raises  any  objection ;  the  women  too  are  usually 
quite  sufficiently  worldly-wise  to  choose  for  their  keepers  men  fairly  well-to-do. 

• 

Widows  are  expected  to  remarry,  and  the  Gond  customs  provide  for  their 

^.j  remarriage  in  two  ways — the   '*  Chdrii   Pahann^ 

Widow  mamage.  ^^^^y,  |^^  ^^^  ,,  J^^^   gj^^^  „     rj^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

fiists  simply  in  the  woman  proceeding  to  the  house  of  the  man  she  has  agreed  to 
live  with  after  her  husband's  death.  The  other  is  where  the  younger  brother 
marries  his  elder  brother's  widow,  which  he  is  expected  to  do  by  the  custom  of  the 
tribe,  unless  the  widow  should  insist  upon  making  some  other  arrangement  for 
herself.  The  ceremony  in  both  of  these  cases  consists  simply  of  a  presentation  of 
bangles  by  the  husband  to  the  wife,  and  of  a  feast  to  the  village  elders.     Elder 
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brothers  are  not  allowed  to  marry  the  widows  of  their  younger  brotEers.  T6e 
only  limit  to  the  number  of  wives  a  Gond  may  have  is  his  power  of  supporting 
them. 

Cremation  is  considered  the  most  honourable  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead, 

^  .      A.    J   xi-  hut  being  expensive,  is  very  seldom  resorted  to. 

Ceremonies  after  death.  j.  •    xi.  rit      u  irxi.    j.  -u         m. 

except  m  the  cases  of  the  elders  of  the  tnbe.     The 

rule  is  that,  if  possible,  men  over  fifty  should  be  burned ;  but  as  these  wild  tribes 

have  no  means  of  telling  the  ages  of  their  friends,  it  results  that  aU  old  men  are 

burned.     Women  are  always  buried.     Formerly  the  €ronds  used  to  bury  their 

dead  in  the  houses  in  which  they  died,  just  deep  enough  to  prevent  their  beiDg- 

dug  up  again  by  the  dogs ;  now  they  have  generally  some  place  set  apart  as  a 

burial-ground  near  the  village.     Their  funeral  ceremonies  are  very  few  ;  the 

grave  is  dug  so  that  the  head  shall  lie  to  the  south  and  the  feet  to  the  north ; 

the  idea  being  that  the  deceased  has  gone  to  the  home  of  the  deities,  which 

is  supposed  to  be  somewhere  in  the  north ;  but  the  Gonds  do  not  appear  to  have 

any  real  theory  as  regards  an  after-life,  or  the  immortality  of  the  soul.     They 

seem  to  consider  that  man  is  born  to  live  a  certain  number  of  years  on  the  earth, 

and  having  fulfilled  his  time  to  disappear.     When  the  father  of  a  family  dies  his 

spirit  is  supposed  to  haunt  the  house  in  which  he  lived  until  it  is  laid.     The 

ceremony  for  this  purpose  may  be  gone  through  apparently  at  any  time  after 

death  from  one  month  to  a  year  and  a  half,  or  even  to  two  years.     During  that 

period  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  is  the  only  object  of  worship  in  the  house.     A 

share  of  the  daily  food  is  set  aside  for  him,  and  he  is  supposed  to  remain  in  the 

house  and  watch  over  its  inmates.    After  his  funeral,  when,  if  the  relatives  can 

afford  it,  they  clothe  the  corpse  in  a  new  dress,  a  little  turmeric  and  a  pice  is 

tied  up  in  a  cloth,  and  suspended  by  the  Baig£  to  one  of  the  beams  of  the  house  ; 

there  it  remains  until  the  time  comes  to  lay  the   spirit,  which  is  done  by  the 

Baigd  removing  the  cloth,  and  offering  it,  with  a  portion  of  the  flesh  of  a  goat 

or  a  pig,  to  the  god  of  the  village ;  a  feast  is  given  to  the  relations  and  elders, 

and  me  ceremony  is  complete. 

The  Baig^  are  the  acknowledged  superiors  of  the  Gond  races,  being  their 
J..  ,  priests  and  their  authorities  in  all  points  of  religious 

*^    '  observance.     The  decision  of  the  Baig&  in  a  ^un- 

dary  dispute  is  almost  always  accepted  as  final,  and  from  this  right  as  children 
of  the  soil,  and  arbiters  of  the  land  belonging  to  each  village,  they  are  said  to 
have  derived  their  title  of  Bhdmid,  the  Sanscrit  word  *'  Bhdmi''  meaning  the 
earth.  In  the  Mandla  district  the  two  words  Bhdmi^  and  BsAgi  are  certainly 
synonymous  and  interchangeable.  In  language  the  Baig&s  differ  entirely  from 
the  Gond,  their  vocabulary  consisting  almost  altogether  of  Hindi  words.  They 
belong  to  three  sects  or  castes — the  Binjwir  or  Bichwfo,  the  Mundfy^  and  the 
Bhirontiyd — each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  seven  other  classes  as  follows : — 

1.  Mar&bi. 

2.  Mark&m. 

3.  Umarfd. 


5.  Chulpuryi. 

6.  Kusydr. 

7.  Barharyd. 


4.  Subharyd. 

The  Binjw&rs  are  said  to  be  the  highest  caste,  and  from  these  chiefly  the 
priests  of  the  tribe  and  of  the  Gonds  are  derived.  They  live  quite  distinct 
from  any  other  race,  and  though  nominally  often  in  the  same  village  as  Gonds, 
the  Baig^  settlement  is  usually  at  some  little  distance  from  the  Gond  quarter — 
often  on  the  very  top  of  a  high  hill  over  the  latter. 
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In  physical  appearance  the  Baig^s  differ  so  mucli  as  almost   to  defy  de- 
scription.    One  sect — the  Mandfyd — is  known  by 
Physical  appearance.  ^^^  ^^^^   ^^^^^  ^^^^^^    ^^  ^^^  ^^^    ^^^^^     rj^^ 

BinjwSrs  on  the  other  hand  wear  their  hair  long,  never  cutting  it,  and  tie  it  up 
in  a  knot  behind ;  so  do  the  Bhirontiyds.  In  stature  some  are  taller  than 
Gonds,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  all  very  much  below  the  average  height  of 
Earopeans.  The  Baigds  to  the  eastwards,  on  the  Maikal  range,  are  much 
finer  specimens  of  humanity  than  those  near  Mandla.  In  habits  too  they  are 
superior,  being  a  fine  manly  race,  and  better  looking  than  their  brethren  near 
Mandla.  They  have  not  the  flat  head  and  nose  and  receding  forehead  so 
common  among  the  Gonds ;  the  head  is  longer,  the  features  more  aquiline,  and 
the  hands  are  peculiarly  small.  Some  among  them  have,  however,  all  the 
types  of  low  civilisation — flat  heads,  thick  lips,  and  distended  nostrils ;  but  on  the 
whole  the  appearance  of  these  Baigds  of  the  Eastern  Ghdts  is  striking,  as 
compared  with  that  of  other  wild  tribes. 

In  character  too  they  differ  much  from  the  more  degenerate  aboriginal 
p,  races.     Fearless,  trustworthy,  independent,  ready 

enough  to  give  their  opinion,  and  very  willing  to 
assist,  they  manage  their  communities  in  a  way  deserving  of  high  praise. 
Social  crimes,  such  as  abduction  of  women,  are  more  or  less  prevalent  among 
them,  but  these  cases  are  always  decided  by  the  village  elders,  generally 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  Thefts  among  each  other  seem  unknown, 
except  perhaps  in  years  of  scarcity,  when  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  man  to  help 
himself  to  grain  from  his  neighbour's  field ;  but  self-preservation  is  held  to  be 
the  first  law  of  nature,  and  the  elders  do  not  punish  these  offences  very 
severely.  Of  slight  wiry  build,  they  are  very  hardy,  extremely  active,  and 
first-rate  sportsmen.  Cunning  in  making  traps  and  pitfalls,  and  capital  shots 
with  their  small  bows  and  arrows,  they  soon  clear  the  whole  country  of  game ; 
persevering  \o  a  degree,  they  never  leave  the  track  of  blood ;  and  the  poison  on 
their  arrows  is  so  deadly  to  tho  animal  struck,  that  sooner  or  later  it  is  certain 
to  die.  Unarmed,  save  with  the  axe,  they  wander  about  the  wildest  jungles  ; 
and  the  speed  with  which  they  fly  up  a  tree  on  any  alarm  of  tigers  is  wonderful ; 
yet  the  courageous  way  in  which  they  stand  by  each  other,  on  an  emergency, 
shows  that  they  are  by  no  means  wanting  in  boldness.  Their  skill  in  the  use 
of  the  axe  is  extraordinary,  and  they  often  knock  over  small  deer,  hares,  and 
peacocks  with  it.  It  is  indeed  by  no  means  rare  to  see  panthers  brought 
in  either  speared,  or  knocked  on  the  head  with  the  axe.  Their  capabi- 
lities of  standing  fatigue  and  privation  are  remarkable.  On  their  hunting 
expeditions,  which  sometimes  last  three  or  four  days,  they  subsist  almost  entirely 
either  on  what  they  kill,  or,  if  unsuccessful,  on  roots  and  fruits  found  in  the 
forests.  When  they  are  preparing  a  hill  side  for  their  d^hya  cultivation,  from 
morning  till  night  in  the  hottest  weather  the  ring  of  their  axes  is  incessant^ 
and  even  this  is  followed  by  harder  work  still,  when  they  set  to  work  dragging 
the  logs  into  proper  position.  Even  when  occupied  with  his  fields,  the  love  of 
field-sports  seems  inherent  in  the  Baigd,  and  in  the  rains,  when  he  has  little 
else  to  do,  he  and  his  companions  amuse  themselves  with  running  down  sdmbar 
and  spotted  deer  with  their  dogs,  following  them  into  the  water,  and  killing 
them  with  their  axes  when  brought  to  bay. 

Their  dress  is  as  scanty  as  it  well  can  be — in  the  hot  weather  certainly  not 
-^  suflScient  for  decency,    consisting    of  tho  very 

smallest  rag  round  the  loins  in  the  shape  of  a 
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"langoti.^^  This  Is  supplemented  in  the  cold  season  with  a  cloth  worn  crosswise 
over  the  shoulders  and  chest.  The  women  dress  decently,  and  are  like  the 
Gonds  in  appearance,  wearing  much  the  same  ornaments.  Both  sexes  affect 
strings  of  red  and  white  beads,  but  the  males  leave  them  off  when  they  are 
married.  A  very  favourite  ornament  among  them  is  the  rupee,  and  to  the 
east  the  fortunate  possessor  of  so  large  a  coin  generally  wears  it  round  his 
neck.  The  women  are  all  tattooed,  and,  like  the  Sends,  they  wear  bunches  of 
wool  tied  up  in  their  own  hair.  They  are  no  cleaner  than  their  neighbours, 
neither  sex  affecting  the  use  of  cold  water  any  more  than  can  be  helped. 

In  their  religious  ceremonies  they  much  resemble  the  Gonds,  reverencing  the 

_  ,.  .  same  ffods,  but  adding:  to  them  as  the  chief  object 

B*l.giouB  ceremonies.  ^^  ^^^^^^   ^^^  ^^^^S^    ^^^^  „  j^j^j  Dharilif." 

Thdkur  Deo  is  supposed  to  have  special  charge  of  the  village,  and  is  honoured 
accordingly.  But  the  Baigds  have  a  great  belief  in  the  spirits  which  are  sup- 
posed to  haunt  the  forests  ;  and  in  the  localities  which  are  more  especially  the 
homes  of  these  spirits,  "pats"  are  set  up,  each  under  the  charge  of  an  appointed 
Baigd.  There  appears  to  be  no  especial  rule  regarding  the  institution  of  a  pat. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  place  where  a  man  has  been  killed  by  a  tiger  or  a  snake ; 
sometimes  no  reason  whatever  is  given  for  the  selection.  In  connection  with 
these  pats  they  have  a  peculiar  ceremony  for  laying  the  spirit  of  a  man  killed 
by  a  tiger.  Until  it  is  gone  through  neither  Gond  nor  Baigd  will  go  into 
the  jungle  if  he  can  help  it,  as  they  say  that  not  only  does  the  spirit  of  the 
dead  man  walk,  but  the  tiger  is  also  possessed  for  the  nonce  with  an  addi- 
tional spirit  of  evil,  which  increases  his  powers  of  intelligence  and  ferocity, 
rendering  him  more  formidable  than  usual,  and  more  eager  to  pursue  his 
natural  enemy — man.  Some  of  the  Baigas  are  supposed  to  be  gifted  with  great 
powers  of  witchcraft,  and  it  is  common  for  a  Baigd  medicine-man  to  be  called 
in  to  bewitch  the  tigers,  and  so  prevent  their  carrying  off  the  village  cattle. 
The  Gonds  thoroughly  believe  in  the  powers  of  these  men.  Their  other  religious 
ceremonies  are  mostly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Gk)nds;  and  at  marriages, 
deaths,  and  births,  much  the  same  rites  are  observed. 

The  Baigds  take  considerable  care  in  selecting  the  sites  for  their  villages, 

^.,        ,  .^.  which  are  usually  located  on  the  southern  side 

Sites  and  comxnumties.  i*      T.'n  j  •  •  j         t^ai       i> 

of  a  hill,   and  on  nsmg   ground,   a  little  above 

where  their  supply  of  water  is  taken  from.     They  are  generally  sufficiently 

elevated  for  the  square,    in  which  they  are  arranged,  to   be  naturally   well 

drained;    and  the   women  are   expected  to   keep  it  clean.     In   the  middle 

a  heap  of  firewood  is  piled  up,  round  which   the  village  elders  assemble   if 

there  is  work  to  be  done.     Buried  as  they  are  in  the  heart  of  the  jungles,  these 

villages  are  very  difficult  to  find,  for  one  may  be  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill, 

and  the  next  is  low  down  in  the  valley.     The  manner  in  which  their  village 

communities  are  regulated  is  really  remarkable ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to 

admire  their  wild  and  independent  spirit.     They  do  not  hide  themselves  in  the 

jungles  from  any  fear  of  man,  but  simply  because  they  prefer  the  wild  life,  free 

from  restraint,  to  any  more  civilised  state. 

As  the  dahya  cultivation  covers  a  large  area  in  this  district,  it  must  be 

_^,,         ,  .     .  prominently  mentioned.     With  no  other  instru- 

^  ^  *  ment  of  agriculture  but  their  axe,  and  a  small 

sickle  ("  hansyd"),  it  is  astonishing  to  see  the  extent  of  clearing  that  one  village 

of  Baigds  makes  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  on  which  their  village  is  located. 

Until  lately  it  was  their  habit  to  select  the  spots  for  their  d&hyas  with  an  utter 
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disregard  for  all  the  rules  of  forest  conservancy.  In  the  cold  weather  months 
they  cut  down  saflBcient  wood  to  cover  pretty  closely  the  whole  of  the  area  they 
mean  to  bring  under  cultivalion.  In  May  and  June,  just  before  the  setting  in 
of  the  raius,  this  wood  and  the  brushwood  into  which  it  has  fallen,  are  set  on 
fire,  and  almost  before  the  fire  is  out  the  Baigds  may  be  seen  raking  up  the  ashes, 
and  spreading  them  over  the  whole  surf^ice  of  the  field.  This  is  done  either  witih 
a  bundle  of  thorns  or  with  long  bamboos,  until  there  is  a  superstratum  of  about 
an  inch  of  ashes  spread  over  the  gruund;  in  these  ashes  they  sow  kodo  ipns" 
palum  frumei)taceum),  kutkf,  and  occasionally  a  poor  specimen  of  rice  called 
here  *'  baigdnd.''  Owing  to  their  position  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  the  ashes  are 
cut  up  into  farrows  by  the  action  of  the  rains,  and  often  much  of  the  seed  must 
be  washed  away  altogether,  but  sufficient  seems  to  remain  for  the  Baigds'  wants. 
When  sown  the  field  is  feuced  round  very  roughly  and  strongly,  small  trees 
bemg  felled  so  as  to  fall  one  on  to  the  other.  I^he  interstices  are  then  filled  in 
with  bamboos,  and  the  boughs  are  carefully  interlaced,  so  that  not  even  the 
smallest  kind  of  deer  can  efiect  an  entrance.  In  addition  to  this,  where  there  is 
any  danger  of  the  crops  being  eaten  up  by  buffaloes  or  bison,  which  push  through 
any  ordinary  fence,  the  Baigds  bury  a  line  of  broad-bladedspeara,  called  ^'damsds,'* 
in  the  ground,  at  about  the  spot  where  these  beasts  would  land  if  they  jumped 
the  fence ;  they  then  watch  their  opportunity,  and  sneaking  round  to  the  oppo- 
site side  give  a  series  of  yells,  which  send  the  cattle  off  terrified  over  or  through 
the  fence.  Generally  more  than  one  is  wounded,  and  often  one  killed  on  the 
spot;  the  rest,  once  started,  make  straight  away,  and  never  visit  that  field  again. 
In  the  fences  round  these  "  bemars,'*  as  these  patches  of  cultivation  are  called, 
are  usually  two  or  three  cunningly-contrived  traps  for  small  deer,  and  several 
nooses  for  peacocks,  hares,  Ac. ;  the^e  the  Baigd  carefully  examines  every  morn- 
ing, and  great  is  his  delight  when  occasionally  he  finds  a  panther  crushed  under 
one  of  the  traps. 

One  of  these  '^  bemars''  lasts  the  Baigd  at  the  outside  three  years.  He 
Qsnally  leaves  sufficient  wood  on  the  ground  the  first  season  to  last  for  a  second 
season's  burning.  The  third  year,  if  by  chance  he  should  make  up  his  mind 
to  stick  to  one  field  for  so  long,  his  labour  is  much  enhanced,  as  he  has  to  cut 
and  drag  the  requisite  wood  for  some  little  distance,  and  lay  it  over  his  fields. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  outturn  of  the  crops  falls  off  every  year,  so  that  altogether 
he  has  every  inducement  to  change  the  locale  of  his  cultivation,  and,  where  no 
restriction  has  been  put  on  his  movements,  as  a  rule  he  does  so. 

It  takes  six  or  seven  years  before  one  of  these  old  "  bemars''  is  sufficiently 
covered  with  wood  again  to  make  it  worth  the  Baigd's  while  to  cultivate  it  a 
second  time.  In  three  years  it  is  probably  covered  with  densly-covered  brush- 
wood; butthis,  if  burnt,  leaves  so  little  ash  that  it  ha«  to  be  largely  supplemented 
with  timber,  and  as  this  has  been  previously  cut  all  round  the  clearing,  it  becomes 
a  work  of  supererogation  to  take  up  one  of  these  old  plots  before  the  wood  is 
well  grown  again,  when  other  and  more  suitable  land  is  available. 

The  ordinary  cultivation  in  Mandla  does  not  differ  from  that  prevailing  in 
the  Province  generally,  and  therefore  needs  no  special  notice. 

It  was  only  three  centuries  ago  that  Mandla  became  known  as  the  chief  seat 

of  the  Gond  kingdom.     Prior  to  that  it  formed 
^"'^^y*  but  an  insignificant  part  of  the  country  known  as 
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Gondw&na.  According  to  Sir  W.  Sleemsn*  the  GarU  Mandla  dynastj  first 
became  powerful  in  the  reign  of  Sangrdm  Hi,  who  before  his  death  in  a.d.  1530 
had  extended  his  dominion  over  fiffcy»two  ''  garhs  '^  or  provinces,  comprising  the 
present  districts  of  Mandla^  Jabalpdr^  Darooh,  Sdgdr^  Narsinghpdr,  Seoni,  and 

Eart  of  Hoshang&b&d^  and  the  principality  of  Bhopdl.  Mandla  itself  seems, 
owever,  to  have  been  added  to  the  dominions  of  the  6ondw&na  princes  by 
Gopfi  Sd  as  early  as  a.d.  634^  and  then  it  was  fchat  the  whole  kingdom  became 
first  known  as  Garhd  Mandla.  To  give  even  a  brief  historv  of  this  dynas^ 
Wotdd  be  impossible  here.  Their  names  and  the  dates  of  their  probable  acees* 
•ion  to  the  throne^  as  given  by  Sir  W.  Sleeman^  are  shown  in  the  following  list : — 


Yetn. 

1.  Jadhava  B&ya  An:  Sam  41 5^ 
reigned 5t 

2.  M&dhava  Sinha,  his  son 33 

8.  Jagann6th    25 

4i  RaghunSth  64 

6-  Hndra  Deva    28 

6.  BehiriSinha    31 

7.  NarsinhaDeva • 33 

a  Sdraj  Bhdd 29 

9.  B4s  Deva  or  (V&adeva) 18 

0.  GopflSd  21 

1.  BhdpdlSfi     10 

Gopindth  37 

Bdmchandra 13 

4.  Surtan  Sinha  29 

5.  Harihar  Dhvaja  ....  17 

6.  Krishna  Deva .., 14 

7.  Jagat  Sinha 9 

8.  Mahd  Sinha 23 

9.  DurjanMall 19 

0«  Jaskama 36 

81.  Pratdpdditya    24 

^.  Jaschandra  or  (Yaschandra.)  14 

38.  Mandhar  Sinha   29 

84.  Govind  Sinha  25 

25.  Rdmchandra 21 

26.  Kama   16 

87.  Ratan  Sen    21 

28.  Kamal  Nayana 30 

29.  BJr  Sinha  or  ( Virsinha) 7 

SO.  NarharDeva    26 

31.  Tribhuvan  Rdya  28 

32.  PrithviRdya 21 

33.  Bhdrtya  Chandra 22 


Yetn. 

34.  Madan  Sinha 20 

35.  OkarSen    86 

36.  BdmSabi   24 

37.  Tdrdchandra 34 

38.  Udaya  Sinha 15 

39.  BhlmMitra    16 

40.  BhawdnlDds 12 

41.  Siva  Sinha 26 

42.  Harindrdyan 6 

43.  Sabal  Sinha   29 

44.  RAj  Sinha  31 

45.  Dddi  Rdya 37 

46.  GorakhDdsJ 26 

47.  Arjun  Sinha 32 

48.  Sangrdm  Sa  50 

49.  Dalpat  Sd 18 

50.  B(r  Jidrdyanor  ( Vfrnirdyan) ..  15 

51.  Chandra     Sd,    his     paternal 

uncle    12 

52.  Madhakar  Sd,  his  son  20 

53.  Prem  Ndrdyan,  ditto 11 

54.  HirdeSd 71 

55.  ChhatraSd    7 

56.  Kesri  Sd 3 

57.  Narendrd.  Sd 44  or  54 

58.  Mohrdj  Sd 11 

59.  Siiraj  Sd 7 

60.  Durjan  Sd  2 

61.  Nizdm  Sd,  his  paternal  uncle.  27 

62.  Narhar   Sd,   his  nephew,  son 

of  Dhaii  Sinha,  brother  of 
Nizdm  Sd,  but  of  a  different 
mother     ,.     3 

63.  Samir  Sd,  ditto 9  months 


*  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  vi.  p.  (i2l  (August  183/).  The  whole 
tf  thii  historicil  sketch  is  abstracted  from  the  above  article,  which  is  bebeved  to  be  founded 
principally  on  the  chronicles  of  the  Bdjpai  family,  who  were  the  hereditary  prime  ministers  of  the 
Gond  princes. 

t  Some  of  the  periods  given  for  reigns  are  probably  open  to  modi6cation,  aa  is  shown  by 
Ckpfain  Ward  in  the  Mandla  Settlement  Report,  but  it  has  been  thought  best  to  follow  a  single 
dulbority,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  dear  up  the  discrepancies. 

t "  J^e  built  the  town  of  Gorakhpur  near  Jabalpur,  and  another  of  the  same  name  iuBargi." 
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The  nuaeSj  from  that  of  Jddbava  B&yaj  the  first,  down  to  Prem  S^,  &e  fi%« 
third  on  the  list,  were  found  engraved  in  Sanskrit  on  a  stone  in  the  temple 
at  Rdmnagari  which  was  bailt,  it  is  said,  by  the  son  of  the  latter  prince. 
Thoagh  the  history  of  Gondw&na  prior  to  the  accession  of  J&dhava  Riy&  is  more 
or  less  shadowy  and  uncertain,  it  seems  at  least  highly  probable  that  he  received 
the  kingdom  from  his  father-in-law,  the  Gond  r&jd  N&gdeva,  about  Samvat  415^ 
or  A.p.  358,  and  that  while  with  the  latter  passed  away  the  old  Oond  dynasty^ 
in  the  person  of  J4dhava  Kdya,  there  commenced  the  long  line  of  Gond-B&jpat 
sovereigns,  who  ruled  for  a  period  of  1,400  years.  The  story  regardizu^  th^ 
end  of  the  original  Gond  rulers,  and  the  succession  of  the  B^jput  Jddhava  $&ya, 
^  told  by  Bir  W.  Sleeman,  is  as  follows : — Jddhava  Rdya  while  in  the  service  of 
one  of  the  Haihai-Bansi  rulers  dreamed  that  he  should  one  day  receive  soye- 
reign  power.  A  certain  holy  Brdhman  interpreting  his  dream  advised  him  to 
fnter  the  service  of  the  Gond  rdjd  Ndgdeva  (abo  called  Dhdru  Sd),  which  he  did^ 
and  eventually  m^^rried  the  old  rdjd's  daughter  and  only  child.  Ndgdeva  finding 
himself  sinking,  and  having  no  hope  of  an  heir  to  his  throne,  deterqxined  tq 
appeal  to  heaven  to  choose  one  for  him,  and  on  an  occasion  of  great  soleqini^^ 
Jddhava  Bdya  was  unmistakeably  pointed  out  by  the  gods  as  his  successor.  Un 
ascending  the  throne,  Jddhava  Bdya  made  the  Brdhman,  Sarbhi  Pdthak,  his  priQie 
minister,  and  while  the  descendants  of  the  one  reigned  from  a.p.  358  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Sdgar  conquest  in  A.n.  1781,  the  descendants  of  the  otl^er 
discharged  the  duties  of  prime  minister  for  the  same  long  period.  Afi^r 
S^ngrdm  Sd,  who  has  already  been  mentioned  as  the  founder  of  the  GondpoT^er 
on  a  large  scale,  there  is  little  worthy  of  record  until  we  come,  in  the  year  1560, 
to  the  regency  of  Bdn(  Durgdvatf,  widow  of  Dalpat  Sd.  ^*  Of  all  the  sovereignti 
"  of  this  dynasty,*'  says  Sir  W.  Sleeman,  '^  she  lives  most  in  the  grateful  recoU 
"  lection  of  the  people ;  she  carried  out  many  highly  useful  works  in  different 
"parts  of  her  kingdom,  and  one  of  the  large  reservoirs  near  Jabalpdr  is  aliU 
*'  called  the  *  BdnfTdldo,*  "  in  memory  of  her.  During  the  fifteen  years  of  her 
regency  she  did  much  for  the  country,  and  won  the  hearts  of  the  people,  while 
her  end  was  as  noble  and  devoted  as  her  life  had  been  useful. 

In  1564*  A^saf  Khdn,  the  imperial  viceroy  at  Kara  Mdnikpdr  on  the  Ganges, 
invaded  the  Gondwdna  kingdom  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force*  The  queen 
regent  met  him  near  the  fort  of  Singaurgarh  (in  the  Jabalpdr  district),  whence, 
having  been  defeated,  she  retired  upon  Garhd,  and  again  towards  Mandia, 
where  she  took  up  a  strong  position  in  a  narrow  defile.  A'saf  Khdn,  who  could 
not  bring  np  his  artillery,  was  here  repulsed  with  loss,  but  on  the  folfewing 
4ay  the  battle  was  renewed,  and  by  that  time  the  guns  had  come  np,  and  the 
queen  was  compelled  to  give  way.  Mounted  on  an  elephant,  she  refused 
to  retire,  though  she  was  severely  wounded,  until  her  troops  had  time  to  recover 
the  shook  of  the  first  discharge  of  artillery,  and  notwithstanding  that  she  had 
received  an  arrow-wound  in  her  eye,  bravely  defended  the  pass  in  person.  But 
by  an  extraordinary  coincidence  the  river  in  the  rear  of  her  position,  which 
had  been  nearly  dry  a  few  hours  before  the  action  commenced,  began  suddenly 
to  rise,  and  soon  became  unfordable.  Finding  her  plan  of  retreat  thus  frus- 
trated, and  seeing  her  troops  give  way,  she  snatched  a  dagger  from  her  elephant- 
driver  and  plunged  it  into  her  bosom.  A^'saf  Khdn  acquired  an  immease 
booty,  including,  it  is  said,  more  than  a  thousand  elephants.  He  waa  so 
elated  with  his  success  that  he  determined  to  become  an  independent  pnaeni^ 
and  actually  maintained  some  show  of  independence  for  a  few  years,  when  he- 

•  Compare  Briggs'  Fanahta,  £dn.  1829,  vol.  ii.  pp.  217, 218. 
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was  pardoned,  ^  and  returned  to  his  allegiance*  On  bis  departure  the  dominion 
reared  np  by  Sangrdm  Sd  received  its  fii*st  serious  shock  in  the  loss  of  ten 
districts  (afterwards  formed  into  the  state  of  Bhopdl),  which  were  ceded  to  the 
Emperor  Akbar,  to  obtain  his  recognition  of  the  succession  of  Chandra  K4, 
the  brother  of  Dalpat  Sd.  Thenceforward^  until  the  Moghal  empire  lost  its 
prestige,  the  princes  of  this  lino  seem  to  have  admitted  their  pubjection 
to  the  imperial  power,  for  we  find  the  next  two  of  them  visiting  Delhi  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  Emperor.  In  the  reign  of  Prem  Ndrdyan,  the  grandson 
of  Chandra  Sd,  occurred  the  Bundeld  invasion,  conducted  by  Jiljhdr  Singh, 
rijd  of  Orchhd,  which  is  remarkable  as  the  first  of  those  encroachments  by 
neighbouring  princes  which  by  degrees  sapped  away  the  strength  of  the  Garhd 
Mandla  kingdom.  Prem  Ndrdyan  took  refuge  from  the  invading  army  in  the 
castle  of  Chaurdgarh,  in  the  Narsinghpdr  district,  but  he  was  treacherously 
assassinated,  and  the  fort  fell.  His  successor  Hirde  Sd  repulsed  the  Bandelds 
and  re-established  his  power  by  the  aid  of  the  Mohammadan  chief  of  Bhopdl, 
to  obtain  which,  however,  ho  had  to  cede  territory  containing  300  villages. 
After  this  Hirde  ^d  had  a  long  and  proj^perous  reign,  during  which  he  con- 
structed, among  other  works  of  utility,  the  Gangd  Sdgar — a  fine  piece  of  water 
near  Garhd.  An  inscription  on  a  stone  at  Rdmnagar,  made  in  his  reign,  bears 
the  date  Samvat  1724,  or  a.d.  1667.  Again,  in  the  reign  of  his  great  grandson 
Narendra  Sd  the  Garhd  Mandla  territories  suffered  serious  diminution.  The 
young  prince,  opposed  by  his  cousin  Pahdr  Singh,  had  to  obtain  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Emperor  by  the  cession  of  the  four  districts  of  Dhdmonf,  Garhd 
Kotd,  and  Shdhgarh  (in  the  modem  Sdgar),  and  Marid  Doh  (in  the  modern 
Damoh).  Even  after  Pahdr  Singh's  death,  his  sons,  obtaining  for  the  first  time 
in  Mandla  history  Mardthd  aid,  kept  up  the  family  feuds,  and  though  they 
were  eventually  defeated  and  killed,  the  struggle  cost  Narendra  Sd  great  part 
of  his  dominions,  which  he  was  obliged  to  cede  to  neighbouring  princes  to  buy 
their  aid.  He  thus  lost  the  country  forming  the  modem  district  of  Seonf  to 
Bakht  Buland,  the  celebrated  ruler  who  had  raised  the  Gond  chiefship  of  Deo- 
garh  to  the  rank  of  a  powerFul  principality ;  while  to  Chhatra  5?dl,  the  equally 
well  known  Bundeld  rdjd,  who  made  Pannd  a  formidable  power,  he  ceded  the 
western  and  the  southern  portions  of  ^^dgar  and  the  southern  portion  of 
Damoh,  the  northern  parts  of  both  districts  having  already  passed  oat  of  his 
hands  into  those  of  the  Emperor.  He  died  in  1731,  leaving  to  his  son 
lidhdrdj  Sd  only  twenty-nine  of  the  fifty- two  districts  which  had  composed  the 
Mandla  dominions  in  the  reign  of  Sangrdm  Sd.  In  1742  the  Peshwd  invaded 
the  country,  and  after  defeating  and  killing  Mahdrdj  Sd,  placed  his  son  Seo  Raj 
Sd  on  the  throne,  on  condition  that  he  should  pay  four  Idkhs  of  rupees 
a  year  as  *'  chanth"  or  tribute  of  one-fourtL  "  By  this  dreadful  invasion  of  the 
Peshwd,^'  writes  Sleeraan,  *'  the  whole  country  east  of  Jabalpilr  was  made  waste 
and  depopulate,t  and  has  never  since  recovered.''  The  day  of  the  Mardthds  had 
now  come,  and  the  Peshwd  was  followed  by  the  Bhonsld  Bdjd  of  Ndgpdr,  who 
annexed  the  districts  which  had  anciently  comprised  the  whole  of  the  dominions 
of  the  the  Haihai-Banst  sovereigns  of  Ldnjf,  and  now  form  part  of  the  modem 
districts  of  Mandla,  Bdldphdt,  and  Bhanddra.  The  next  loss  of  territory 
occurred  on  the  accession  of  Nizdm  Sd,  about  a.d.  1 749,  when  the  succession 
being  disputed,  the  three  districts  which  were  afterwards  known  as  the  "  Panj 
Mabdl''  of  Deorl,  lying  in  the  north  of  the  Narsinghpdr  and  the  south  of  the 


*  Briggs'  Farishta,  Ecln.  1829,  vol.  ii.  p.  S25. 

t  Jouriial  of  the  Aaititic  Society  of  fie^ga],  vol.  vi  p.  606, 
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6£gar  districts^  were  ceded  to  the  Peshwi^  who  had  sow  replaced  the  Emperor 
as  paramount  power,  in  return  for  his  recognition.     Thenceforward  the  Garh6 
Mandia  kingdom  lay  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  semi-independent  rulers  of 
Sdgar,  who  represented  the  Peshwd  in  this  part  of  the  country,  until  in  1781 
the  last  of  the  Gond-Kdjput  line  was  deposed,  and  his  territories  were  added  to 
the  Sdgar  principality.     The  country  was  ruled  from  SSgar  for  eighteen  years. 
Only  one  of  the  S&gar  chiels,  Vdsudeva  Pandit,  has  left  any  mark  on  the  district, 
and  of  him  it  is  said  that,  in  a  few  months,  he  did  more  towards  the  ruin  of  Mandla 
than  either  internal  dissensions  or  the  raids   of  the  Pindhdrls   would    have 
effected  in  as  many  years.     In  1 799  Mandla  was  annexed  by  the  Bhonsld  Hjia 
of  Ndgpdr,  and  during  the  period  of  eighteen  years  which  followed,  the  town  of 
Mandla  was  fortified  against  the  Pindhdrfs,  who,  though  they  freely  pillaged  the 
rest  of  the  country,  never  succeeded  in  plundering  the  town  itself.     In  a.d.  1818 
Mandla  was  transferred  to  the  British,*  and  the  Mardth^  garrison  in  the  fort 
making  a  difficulty  about  the  surrender,  a  force  under  General  Marshall  marched 
against  it,  and  on  the  24th  March  1818  it  was  taken  by  assault.     The  first  year 
of  British  rule  was  marked  by  a  severe  famine,  and  the  first  outbreak  of  cholera 
ever  known  in  the  country,  which  commenced  some  days  only  after  its  occupa- 
tion by  our  troops.     At  the  commencement  of  the  mutiny  in  1857  the  chiefs  of 
Bdmgarh,  Sbdhpilr,  and  Sohdgpiir  joined  the  mutineers,  for  which,  when  order 
was  restored,  bohdgpilr  was  made  over  to  Rewd,  and  the  estates  of  Kdmgarh 
and  Shdhpiir  were  confiscated.     Early  in  1858,  after  some  further  unsuccessful 
attempts  at  mutiny,  British  administration  was  firmly  established  at  Mandla ; 
and  on  further  inquiry  it  turned  out  that  the  people  themselves  had  been  little 
disaffected, — the  Gonds,  whose  ideas  of  English  rule  were  indistinct,  having 
followed  their  respective  chiefs  with  the  unquestioning  faithfulness  which  with 
them  is  a  second  nature. 

The  imperial  revenues  of  the  district  as  it  now  stands  are  as  follows : — 

Land Rs.  56,516 

Excise  „     15,654 

Assessed  taxes    „      4,206 

Forests „       7,193 

Stamps „      5,073 

Miscellaneous „         502 

Total Rs.  89,144 

The  administration  is  conducted  by  a  Deputy  Commissioner,  a  Civil  Surgeon, 
.....  and  an    Extra- Assistant  Commissioner  at  head* 

quarters,  with  Tahs(ld&i*s  or  Sub*Collectors  exercis* 
vng  judicial  powers  at  Rdmgarh  and  Mandla.  The  police  force  consists  of  280 
of  all  ranks,  under  a  District  Superintendent,  aided  by  two  Inspectors.  They 
have  station-houses  at  Mandla,  Pindrai,  Mardinganj,  Rdmgarh,  Shdhpurd,  and 
Selwdrd,  besides  ten  outposts. 

Without  increased  population  the  state  of  the  country  and  people  must 

^     ,    .     .  remain  very  backward:  but  the  increase  can  only 

Conclusion.  ,  ji^i.  j-  ^-"^ 

be  very  gradual,  as  the  surrounding  countries  are 

too  thinly  populated  to  spare  people  for  an  immigration  on  any  large  scale. 

Much  of  this  backwardness  may  be   safely  attributed  to  the  unpopularity  of 

Mandla,  and  the  ignorance  entertained  by  the  population  of  the  vicinity  of  its 

advantages.     On  the  principle  otomne  ignotum  pro  terribili,  the  Mandla  district 


*  Aitckuon's  Treatieiy  vol.  iii.  p.  109. 
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is  supposed  to  be  a  wild  find  dense  jangle,  surronnded  bj  impenetrable  bilfai, 
and  gaarded  by  nnmberlesa  wild  beasts^  instead  of  being  known  as  a  series  of 
magnificent  valleys,  watered  by  streams  which,  never  dry^  offer  unosnal  oppor* 
tanities  of  irrigation,  and  rich  prairies  of  black  soil^  capable  of  producing  anything, 
^he  present  inhabitants  may  be  said  to  be,  if  not  well  off,  at  least  well  satisfied 
with  their  condition.  Having  once  faced  the  hills  with  which  Mandla  u 
snrroonded,  they  have  now  no  wish  to  leave  the  fertile  spots  where  they  ure 
settled.  There  is  yet  but  little  accumulated  capital  in  the  country^  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  ''  Hawaii'^  lands  round  Mandla,  it  is  still  in  a  state  of  transition ; 
but  as  the  new  road  opens  it  up,  and  the  people  acquire  enlarged  markets  for 
tiieir  ff 3ods,  their  prosperity  cannot  but  increase,  and  the  time  may  come  whoi 
Mandla  under  British  rule  will  recover  the  position  and  wealth  which  it  gained 
by  centuries  of  fostering  care  from  its  native  princes,  and  lost  by  a  few  decades 
of  Mar^thi  oppression. 

MANDLA — ^The  south*westem  revenue  subdivision  or  tahsflin  the  district 
of  the  same  name,  having  an  area  of  2,215  square  miles,  with  920  villaffes^  and 
a  population  of  130,929  souls  according  to  the  census  of  186(5.  ^e  land 
revenue  for  the  year  1869-70  is  Rs.  46,991. 

MANDLA — ^The  principal  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  sitoated 
ip latitude  22^  43',  and  longitude  80^  35',  at  an  elevation  of  1,770  feet.  It  is 
59  miles  south-east  from  Jabalpitr,  635  north-east  from  Bombay,  and  135 
north-north-east  from  Nigpdr.  The  town  is  naturally  one  of  some  strength, 
being  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  Narbadd.  It  now  contains  a  popoUtion 
of  about  5,000,  and  the  number  of  houses  is  estimated  at  1,200.  Of  these  some 
^0  only  are  built  of  stone  or  brick,  about  150  are  made  of  mud,  and  the  remainder 
of  "  wattle  and  daub/'  The  town  was  made  the  seat  of  his  government  by  B^ji 
Narendra  S&,  the  fifty-seventh  viji  of  the  Garhd  Mandla  line,  in  1 680.  He  erected 
a  fort  on  a  piece  of  ground  having  the  river  on  three  sides,  and  separated  from 
the  town  by  a  deep  ditch.  Within  the  fort  he  built  a  large  palace.  He  also 
constructed  a  temple,  a  gh&t,  and  several  houses  for  his  followers.  Abont 
A.D.  1739  Mandla  was  taken  by  the  Peshwd,  Bdldjt  Bdj(  Rdo,  who  named  the  ^ate 
on  the  Jabalpdr  road,  where  he  entered  the  town^  the  ''  Fateh  Darwdza.''  The 
Mardthds  built  a  wall  with  bastions  and  gates  on  the  side  of  the  town  not  pro- 
tected by  the  river,  and  otherwise  strengthened  the  place.  In  1818,  when  it 
was  taken  by  General  Marshall,  the  fort  and  palace  were  found  in  a  very  dilapi* 
dated  state,  and  were  partially  destroyed.  The  streets  of  the  town  are  narrow, 
but  from  a  distance  the  temples  and  ghdts  give  the  place  a  picturesque  appear- 
ance. Of  the  latter  there  are  as  many  as  thirty-seven  on  the  banks  of  the 
Narbadd,  the  earliest  built  in  1680,  and  the  latest  in  1858.  The  trade  of  the 
town  is  inconsiderable.  The  only  manufacture  is  one  of  so*called  ^'  bell-metal'' 
vessels,  made  of  an  alloy  of  zinc  and  copper. 

MANDLADAI' — A  hill  in  the  Seonf  district,  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  Seoni.  It  has  an  elevation  of  2,500  feet  above  the  sea,  but  is 
difficult  of  access. 

MANDU  MAHAL  SIB6IBA  — A  small  chiefship  attached  to  the  Sam- 
balpdr  district,  situated  to  the  south-west  of  Bd(s(.  It  consists  of  four  villii^^ 
only,  and  the  area  is  not  more  than  six  square  miles.  The  population  i^  oom* 
puted  at  1,005  souls,  of  the  agricultural  classes,  viz.  Gonds,  Khpnds,  Sdonrds^  fUdd 
^injdls  (Binjwdrs).  Rice,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Sambalpdr  district,  is  the  staple 
agricultural  prodnct.  The  principal  village  is  Sirgird,  the  population  of  wlueh 
ia  677  sonls. 


MATSfGRU'L — A  village  in  the  Chdndd  district,  1  jing  twenty  miles  sontli- 
i?est  of  Brahmapurf,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Perzdgarh  range.  It  possesses  a 
tery  fine  irrigation-reservoir,  and  is  picturesquely  situated. 

MANIA'EF — A  stream  in  the  Bildspdr  district,  which  has  its  rise  in  the 
Lorm(  hilis,  and  flowing  south  and  west  past  the  towns  of  Lormt,  Bijdpdr,  and 
Takhtpdr,  forms,  for  a  greater  portion  of  its  course,  the  boundary  Une  between 
the  MungeH  and  Bildspdr  parganas.  After  a  circuitous  course  of  some  seventy 
miles  it  falls  into  the  Seondth  river  in  the  Tarengd  tdluka.  It  has  a  wide 
s^^^ggii^g  hed,  but,  except  at  intervals  in  the  rains,  contains  no  volume  of  water. 
In  the  hot  and  cold  weather  months  many  parts  of  its  channel  are  quite  dry^ 
while  in  other  places  there  are  reaches  of  water,  which  are  utilised  for  purposes 
of  irrigation. 

MARIATDOH — A  village  and  fort,  prettily  situated  on  a  pool  of  the  Jog(d^« 
b&r  nSHy  about  ten  miles  north  of  Hattd,  in  the  Damoh  district.  The  fort  was 
built  by  the  Bundeld  rdjds  of  Charkbdrf,  to  whom,  until  1860,  the  place  belonged. 
It  wad  then  made  over  to  the  British  in  exchange  for  some  territory  in  the 
Hamfrpdr  district.  There  is  a  building  still  standing  in  the  fort  called  the 
'*  Bdrddari,''  where  the  Charkhdrf  rdjds  used  to  live  when  they  visited  Mariddoh, 
and  not  far  from  the  village  is  their  game-preserve  or  "ramnd.'*  A  good  deal 
of  coarse  cloth  is  manufactured  in  the  village,  which  contains  a  police  station- 
honse,  a  district  post-office,  and  a  village  school. 

MA'RKANDI' — ^A  village  in  the  Chdndd  district,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Waingangd,  three  miles  north-north-west  of  Chdmursf.  It  contains  twenty- 
five  houses  only,  and  derives  its  name  fi*om  a  beautiful  group  of  temples  which 
atoxid  on  a  high  bluff  overlooking  the  river.  Here  the  waters  of  the  Waingangd 
flowing  south  suddenly  change  their  course,  and  roll  backwards  to  the  nortix, 
then  sweeping  round  in  a  wide  curve  they  resume  their  progress.  The 
M^rkandi  eronp  comprises  a  monastery)  and  is  enclosed  in  a  quadrangle,  with 
entrances  from  the  river  front  and  the  two  sides,  while  along  the  rear  side  runs 
a  row  of  cells  facing  the  Waingangd.  The  buildings  themselves  are  of  great, 
antiquity,  but  much  of  the  rich  carving  which  adorns  the  centre  temple  is  of 
comparatively  recent  date.  Its  apex  has  fallen,  and  some  of  the  stones  on  the 
top  are  twisted  round,  overlapping  the  base,  so  as  to  give  the  idea  that  at 
any  moment  they  may  come  crashing  down;  but  it  is  stated  that  they 
have  hung  thus  for  two  generations.  Formerly  a  broad  flight  of  steps 
led  from  ti^e  front  to  the  rivei^s  bed,  but  much  now  has  been  swept  away.  The 
monastery  is  constructed  of  a  purple  stone,  obtained  from  rocky  islets  in  the 
Waingangd.  Among  the  ancient  sculptures  are  several  of  warriors  with  sword 
or  battle-axe,  and  bow  and  arrows.  The  best  of  these  is  about  three  feet  high, 
and  displays  a  soldier  with  a  short,  straight  sword  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his 
left  a  long  bow,  while  at  his  back  he  carries  a  quiver  full  of  arrows.  All  the 
warriors  have  anklets.  The  more  modem  carving  is  of  rare  excellence,  cover- 
ing every  inch  of  space  on  the  centre  temple,  and  consisting  mainly  of  human 
figures  about  two  feet  high,  which  appear  to  represent  scenes  in  a  continuous 
tale.  The  village  is  said  to  have  been  fou^ided  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury (of  the  Christian  era)  by  Vyankat  Rdo,  a  Gond  chief  of  ArpalK.  It  is  now 
subject  to  yearly  inundation,  and  in  consequence  few  will  reside  here.  A  fair 
is  held  annually  near  the  monastery  in  February,  but  the  attendance  of  late 
years  has  not  been  large.  Good  stone  for  mills  is  found  in  the  islets  of  the 
Waingangd  close  to  Mdrkandi,  and  is  worked  up  by  the  Ghdmursf  masons. 
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MA^BTT' — A  small  town  in  tbe  Bildspdr  district,  situated  twenty  miles 
south-west  of  Bildspdr.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  about  three  hundred 
years  ago  by  a  brother  of  the  then  ruler  of  Ratanpur.  It  was  protected  by  a 
larg^  earthwork  aud  ditch,  the  former  of  which  is  nearly  level  with  the  ground, 
but  the  latter,  forty  feet  wide,  still  remains.  The  present  population  amounts 
to  about  1,500  souls.     A  well-attended  weekly  market  is  held  here. 

MA'TI'N — A  chiefship  to  the  north  of  the  Bildspdr  district,  containing 
forty  villages,  with  an  area  of  539  square  miles.  The  population  by  the  last 
oensus  amounted  to  2,760  souls  only,  giviug  the  low  average  rate  of  four  to  the 
square  mile.  The  estate  lies  entirely  in  the  hill  country,  and  is  infested  hj 
wild  elephants,  which  until  lately  almost  entirely  prevented  cultivation.  A 
"  khedd ''  was  established  a  few  years  ago,  which  has  now  been  transferred  to 
firesh  ground,  after  having  materially  diminished  the  herds.  The  chief  is  of 
the  Eanwar  caste. 

MATI'N  DEVA—A  sacred  hill  near  Mdtfn,  in  the  Bildspdr  district. 

MAU — A  tract  of  country  in  the  Bdldghdt  district.  It  appears  to  have 
been  settled  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  by  Ponwdrs  from  the  Waingangd 
yalley,  under  the  enterprising  management  of  the  grantee,  Lachhman  Ndik,  and 
is  now  the  most  flourishing  portion  of  the  Bdldghdt  highlands. 

MAU — A  village  in  the  Bdldghdt  district,  well  situated  on  high  and  well- 
drained  ground,  in  the  centre  of  the  extensive  estate  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
about  thirty-six  miles  to  the  north  of  Bdrhd,  and  five  miles  from  the  Wainganga. 
There  is  a  police  outpost  here. 

MAUNDA'  (MOHODA')— A  town  in  the  Ndgpdr  district,  situated  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Kanhdn,  half  way  between  Ndgpdr  and  Bhanddra.  The 
surrounding  estate  belongs  to  Yaswant  Rdo  Gujar,  who  has  a  fort  in  the  town, 
which  also  contains  a  large  market-place  and  a  good  main  street.  There 
are  here  a  government  school-house  and  a  police  station.  The  population, 
great  part  of  which  is  employed  in  the  cotton-cloth  manufacture,  amounts  to 
8,148  souls. 

MHESA' — A  village  in  the  Chdndd  district,  situated  three  miles  west- 
south-west  of  Segdon,  and  possessing  a  fine  irrigation -reservoir. 

MIRKALLU' — A  block  of  forest  forming  part  of  that  described  nnder 
"  Ah(r{ ''  in  the  Chdndd  district. 

MOHAUr — A  town  in  the  Bhanddra  district,  sitnated  on  an  afliuent  of 
the  Sur  river,  about  ten  miles  due  north  of  Bhanddra.  The  population  amounts 
to  7,622  souls,  and  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  the  cotton -cloth  manu- 
factures of  the  town,  which  are  well  known  and  esteemed  in  the  country  round. 
There  is  also  some  trade  in  g  ain.  The  watch  and  ward  and  conservancy  are 
provided  from  the  town  duties;  and  the  town  is  kept  fairly  clean.  It  is  con- 
sidered healthy,  though  the  well-water  is  brackish,  and  the  supply  is  scanty  in 
the  hot  season.  There  are  here  a  large  and  flourishing  government  school,  a 
police  station,  and  a  district  post-offiQc. 

MOHABLI — A.  village  in  the  Chdndd  district,  situated  twenty  miles  north 
of  Chandd,  in  the  midst  of  thick  jungle.  It  possesses  a  very  fine  tank,  and 
produces  a  good  deal  of  rice  and  sugarcane.  The  Chdndd  and  Chimdr  road 
passes  here ;  and  there  are  a  police  station-house  and  a  district  post-office  in 
the  village. 
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MOHGA'ON — ^A  municipal  town  in  the  Cliliindwdra  district,  situated  on  a 
tributary  of  the  river  Jim,  about  thirty-eight  miles  south  of  Chhindw&r^. 
The  population  numbers  4,789  souls,  chiefly  cultivators ;  but  there  are  also  a 
good  many  traders;  and  this  is  said  to  be  almost  the  only  place  in  the 
Chhindwdr^  district  where  there  is  an  appreciable  proportion  of  beggars,  chiefly 
Br^hmans,  among  the  inhabitants.  On  either  side  of  the  river  is  a  large  Hindu 
temple,  one  of  which,  sacred  to  Mah&deva,  is  said  to  be  three  centuries  old. 

MOHKHEB — A  large  village  in  the  Chhindwdrd  district,  situated 
fourteen  miles  south  of  Chhindwdrd,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  pargana.  It 
possesses  a  good  school,  a  police  station-house,  and  a  tank.  The  population 
numbers  2,174  souls,  a  good  many  of  whom  are  carriers  by  trade.  Leathern 
vessels  for  ghee  are  largely  manufactured  here. 

MOHPA' — ^A  town  in  the  Ndgpiir  district,  between  S^wargaon  and  Kal- 
meswar,  twenty  miles  from  Ndgpiir,  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Chandrabhdgl. 
It  has  a  population  of  5,509  souls,  mostly  agricultural.  The  M^ll  caste  musters 
strong  here,  and  in  consequence  most  of  the  rich  land  close  to  the  village  is 
cultivated  and  irrigated  like  a  garden.  This  is  the  chief  place  in  a  small  but  rich 
estate  belonging  to  the  Nawdb  Hasan  AIS  Kh&a,  the  representative  of  an  old  and 
distinguished  family.  The  Nawdb  collects  his  own  octroi,  and  arranges  for  con- 
servancy and  watch  and  ward.  The  new  road  through  Kalmeswar  to  Sdwar- 
g&on  ynJl  pass  through  this  town.  A  good  school-house  has  been  recently  built. 

MOBAN — A  stream  rising  in  the  Sdtpurd  hills  in  the  Betdl  district,  and 
entering  the  Hoshang&bdd  district  near  the  town  of  Seoul.  During  the  rains  it 
is  a  mountain  torrent,  for  the  rest  of  the  year  a  clear,  shallow  stream.  It  unites 
with  the  river'  Gb.njdl  before  reaching  the  Narbadd.  In  its  bed,  before  leaving 
the  hills,  a  vein  of  indifferent  coal  has  been  found. 

MOBTAKKA' — ^The  north-western  revenue  subdivision  or  tabsil  in  the 
Nimdr  district,  having  an  area  of  690  square  miles,  with  133  villages,  and  a 
population  of  19,079  souls  according  to  the  census  of  1866.  The  land  revenue 
for  the  year  1869-70  is  Es.  16,758. 

MOTUTl  (MOHTOOB)— A  plateau  in  the  Chhindwdrd  district,  thirty-four 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  station  of  Chhindwdrd.  The  following  short 
description  of  this  place  is  taken  from  Sir  Bichard  Templets  Administration 
Report  for  1861-62  :— 

"  The  height  above  the  sea  is  3,500  feet.  The  neighbouring  hills  and 
valleys  are  clothed  with  low  and  thick  wood.  And  this  circumstance  is 
calcinated  to  injuriously  affect  the  climate  during  the  rainy  months  and  the 
autumn.  But  during  the  winter,  spring,  and  early  summer,  or  more  than  half 
the  year,  the  climate  is  delightful.  The  plateau  of  the  hill  itself  is  open,  and 
generally  free  from  jungle.  The  soil  and  water  are  everything  that  could 
be  desired.  On  the  northern  aspect  the  scenery  is  fine.  In  the  hot  months 
the  atmosphere  is  cool  and  invigorating,  and  the  sun  is  not  overpowering.'^ 

The  place  has  been  tried  as  a  sanitarium  for  European  troops  from  K^mthf^ 
but  has  been  abandoned,  partly  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  reaching  it  at  an 
inclement  time  of  year,  and  over  a  bad  road,  and  partly  owing  to  the  distaste  of 
the  soldiers  for  so  solitary  a  situation. 

MOWA'B — A  town  in  the  N&gpdr  district,  six  miles  north  of  Jal^her^, 
and  about  fifty-six  from  N^gptir,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wardhd.  The 
conntry  around  is  extremely  fertile,  and  is  covered  with  groves  and  garden 
cultivation,  which  completely  surround  the  town  on  all  sides  but  that  of  the  river. 
Mow&r  is  flourishing,  having  8,762  inhabitants,  mostly  engaged  in  cultivation 
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or  in  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  cotton-clotli.  The  municipal  funds  have  been 
laid  out  in  the  construction  of  a  good  bdzdr,  new  streets^  and  school  and  police 
buildings.  Two  large  dams  have  also  been  made  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
which  used  often  at  these  points  to  overflow  and  flood  the  town  during  the 
monsoons.     The  town  has  the  reputation  of  being  somewhat  unhealthy. 

The  trade  of  Mowdr  is  considerable.  The  declared  value  of  its  exports  for 
the  year  1866-67  was  Rs.  1,21,501,  and  of  its  imports  Rs.  3,24,869. 

MUGDAI' — A  spring  and  cavern  in  the  Perzagarh  hflls,  about  a  mile  east*X)f 
Domd,  in  the  Chdndd  district.  On  ascending  this  portion  of  the  range  a  plat- 
form of  rock  is  reached,  and  beyond  it  rises  a  smooth  sheer  precipice,  a  hundred 
feet  in  height,  of  sandstone  rock,  black  from  exposure,  but  naturally  white. 
Over  this  in  the  rains  plunges  a  broad  cascade,  and  in  the  driest  weather  a 
slender  stream  trickles  from  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  and  falls  into  a  cleft  in 
the  rocky  platform,  four  feet  long  by  one  foot  wide,  where  throughout  the  year 
is  an  unvarying  depth  of  seven  feet  of  water.  A  few  yards  from  the  crevice  is 
a  large  shallow  cavern,  sacred  to  the  M&nd  goddess  Mugdai.  During  the 
ravages  of  the  Pindhdrfs  the  Mugdaf  platform  was  the  refuge  of  the  neighbour- 
ing villages ;  and  a  small  fair  is  still  held  there. 

M0'L — A  range  of  hills  in  the  Chdndd  district,  situated  three  miles  west 
of  Mdl,  and  measuring  eighteen  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  thirteen  from 
east  to  west.  They  are  covered  with  forest,  among  which  is  a  good  deal  of 
large  bijes&l,  and  under  the  southern  slopes  nenr  Pfpalkot  teak  is  springing 
up  in  great  profusion.  Numerous  perennial  streams  abound  along  the  foot  of 
the  range,  dotting  the  forest  with  patches  of  sugarcane.  The  valleys  of  Dhoni 
and  Jhirri  on  tne  south,  and  of  Kholsu  on  the  west,  were  once  immense  artificial 
lakes,  with  large  villages  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  at  which  extensive  markets 
met.  Now  there  are  only  a  few  clusters  of  Gond  huts  on  the  site  of  the  lakes,  and 
thick  forest  on  the  hill-sides.  In  the  very  driest  weather  the  grass  in  these 
valleys  is  brilliantly  green,  and  the  streams  running  through  them  bright  and 
limpid.  The  Dhoni  valley  especially  is  worthy  of  a  visit  during  the  summer 
months ;  but  the  visitor  should  be  careful  to  boil  the  spring- water  before  using*  it. 
On  the  hills  is  found  a  species  of  snowdrop,  the  leaves  of  which  are  eaten  by  the 
Gonds  as  a  vegetable ;  and  under  the  southern  slopes  is  a  large  excavation 
in  which  the  elephants  that  once  abounded  in  this  part  of  the  country  were 
entrapped  by  the  Gond  hunters. 

MU'L — The  southern  revenue  subdivision  or  tahsfl  in  the  Chdndd  district, 
having  an  area  of  1,952  square  miles,  with  430  villages,  and  a  population  of 
163,519  souls  according  to  the  census  of  1866.  The  land  revenue  ol  the  tahsD 
for  the  year  1869-70  is  Rs.  69,150. 

MU'L — A  town  in  the  Chdndd  district,  situated  thirty  miles  north-east  of 
Chdndd,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mul  hills.  It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Mdl  tahsil,  and  contains  776  houses.  Three-fourths  of  the  population  are 
Telingas.  Rice  and  sugarcane  are  grown  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  the  chief 
manufactures  are  coloured  cotton-cloths  and  native  shoes  and  sandals.  There  is 
little  trade  beyond  what  arises  from  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants-  A 
tahsflddr  is  stationed  here  ;  and  there  are  a  town  school  for  boys,  a  girls'  school, 
a  police  station-house,  a  post-office,  and  a  nursery  for  young  trees. 

MDLTA'I' — The  southern  revenue  subdivision  or  tahsfl  in  the  Betdl 
district,  having  an  area  of  958  square  miles,  with  365  villages,  and  a  population 
of  78,754  souls  according  to  the  census  of  1866.  The  land  revenue  for  the 
year  1869-70  is  Rs.  68,601.  Opium  is  more  largely  cultivated  in  this  tahsfl 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Central  Provinces, 
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MULT  AT— A  town  in  the  Betdl  district,  situated  on  the  Tapti,  twenty- 
eight  miles  east  of  Badndr.  The  population  amounts  to  3,320  souls,  and  there 
is  some  trade,  especially  in  opium  and  unrefined  sugar,  which  are  produced  in  the 
country  around.  There  is  a  liirge  tank  here,  which  is  reverenced  by  Hindds 
as  the  source  of  the  Tapt(,  and  is  ornamented  by  several  temples.  The  public 
buildings  are  a  tahsfl  court-house,  a  police  station-house,  a  government  school^ 
and  a  charitable  dispensary.  There  is  also  an  English  burial-ground  here,  now 
disused. 

MUN6BLI' — The  western  revenue  subdivision  or  tahsfl  in  the  BiMspdr 
district,  having  an  area  of  679  square  miles,  with  609  villages,  and  a  population 
of  140,500  souls  according  to  the  census  of  1866.  The  land  revenue  of  the  tahsfl 
for  the  year  1869-70  is  Rs.  1,32,556-6-0. 

MUNGELl' — The  head-quarters  of  a  sub-coUectorate  in  the  Bllfapdr  district. 
It  is  situated  on  the  river  A'gar,  thirty-six  miles  west  of  Bildspdr,  on  the  direct 
rrad  between  that  place  and  Jabalpdr.  The  river  at  this  point  is  so  tortuous  in 
its  course  as  to  envelope  the  town  on  three  sides.  Mungeli  is  daily  increasing 
in  importance,  being  conveniently  situated  for  traders.  Two  large  markets  are 
held  here  weekly,  and  there  are  a  police  station-house  and  a  town  school. 

MDRAMGA-'ON — A  small  chiefship  in  the  Ch&aA&  district,  situated  thirty- 
five  miles  east-south-east  of  Wairdgarb.     It  contains  twenty-five  villages, 

MURWA'RA' — The  northern  revenue  subdivision  or  tahsfl  in  the  Ja- 
balpdr district,  having  an  area  of  1,276  square  miles,  with  577  villages,  anda 
population  of  146,435  souls  according  to  the  census  of  1666.  The  land  revenue 
for  the  year  1869-70  is  Rs.  91,975. 

MURWA'RA' — A  small  but  rising  town  in  the  Jabalpdr  district,  on  the 
road  to  Mirzdpdr.  It  is  fifty-seven  miles  north-east  of  Jabalpdr,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  1,735  people,  chiefly  agriculturists.  There  is  a  government  school 
here ;  and  the  Katnfi  river  is  crossed  by  two  fine  bridges,  the  one  on  the  northern 
road,  and  the  other  on  the  Railway. 

MUTA'NDA'— See  "  Pavi  Mutdnd^." 


N 

NA'CHANGA'ON— A  town  in  the  Huzdr  tahsfl  of  the  Wardhfi  district, 
lying  two  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Pulgdon  railway  station,  and  about 
twenty-one  miles  from  Wardhd.  It  is  said  to  be  very  old,  and  parts  of  the 
wall  which  formerly  surrounded  it  still  exist.  The  sardi  is  the  most  conspicuous 
building  in  the  place.  With  its  strong  stone  walls  and  gateway,  it  more 
resembles  a  fort  than  a  sardf,  and  it  was  successfully  used  by  the  inhabitants 
for  purposes  of  self-defence  against  the  Pindhdris.  The  rooms  for  travellers, 
also  of  strong  masonry,  abut  on  the  inside  of  the  walls,  leaving  a  clear  space 
containing  a  well  in  the  middle.  A  carved  stone  on  the  well  purports  to  show 
that  the  building  was  constructed  nearly  four  centuries  ago  by  one  Bddshdh  Ldr. 
One  of  the  principal  works  carried  out  by  the  muncipality  has  been  the  clearing 
and  levelling  of  a  square  or  market-place  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  A  weekly 
market  is  held  here  every  Thursday,  but  it  has  fallen  oflF  of  late  years.  An 
annual  religious  fair  is  held  in  the  temple  of  Purdnik,  on  the  fourth  of  A'swin 
Vadya,  the  month  corresponding  to  the  latter  half  of  September  and  the  first 
half  of  October.  There  is  a  good  village  school  and  a  police  outpost  in  the 
town.     It  contains  3,571  inhabitants,  chiefly  agriculturists. 
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NA'G— A  small  stream  whicb^  rising  amongst  the  little  hiUs  north-west  of 
8it&bald(  in  the  N&gpdr  district^  flows  through  the  city  of  N&gpdr,  and  after 
receiving  the  Pil(  and  other  smaller  streams  empties  itself  into  the  Eanhfin. 

NA'GAB — A  range  of  forest-covered  hills  lying  between  Jabalpdr  and 
Mandla.  They  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  portion  of  the  northern  boim- 
dary  of  the  Narbad6^  whose  course  in  the  Bargf  pargana  of  the  Jabalpfir  district 
is  nearly  due  north  and  south. 

NA'GBHI'B — ^A  town  in  the  Gh^d^  district^  situated  twelve  miles  west- 
south-west  of  Brahmapuri^  and  containing  900  houses.  The  population  is  chiefly 
Mar&thd.  Fine  cotton-cloths  of  peculiar  excellence  are  manufactured  here,  and 
there  is  some  little  trade.  Bice  is  the  chief  product  of  the  surrounding  coontry. 
The  town  possesses  an  old  fort  now  in  ruins,  a  boys'  school,  a  girls'  schooU  and 
a  police  outpost. 
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now  subject  to  tliat  administration.  It  lies  immediately  below  the  great  table- 
land of  the  S&tpur&s.  It  comprises  the  central  portion  of  the  Upper  Do&b  be- 
tween the  Waingangd  and  the  Wardhi,  and  is  identical  with  the  most  important 
part  of  that  tract  of  country  which  was  known  in  by-gone  days  as  "  Deogarh 
below  the  ghAts/'  Nigpdr,  the  chief  town,  and  the  present  seat  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Central  Provinces,  is  situated  Dearly  in  the  centre  of  the  district, 
in  north  latitude  21°  9',  and  east  longitude  79°  11'.  The  outline  of  the  district 
is  uneven,  but  in  general  terms  its  shape  may  be  called  triangular.  The  apex 
of  the  triangle  would  be  the  short  reach  of  the  river  Wardhd  in  the  north-west, 
and  the  base,  the  boundary  line  of  Bhandira  on  the  east ;  while  the  other  two 
Bides  would  be  formed  by  the  Sdtpurd  hills  on  the  north,  and  the  Wardhd  district 
boundary  on  the  south-west.  The  extreme  length  of  the  district  from  east  to 
west  is  eighty  miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth  from  north  to  south  seventy-eight 
miles.  Its  total  area  is  2,356,809  acres,  or  3,682  square  miles,  being  just  a 
little  smaller  than  the  East  and  West  Ridings  of  Yorkshire. 

For  revenue  and  administrative  purposes  it  is  divided  into  four  subdivisions 
or  tahsfls.  These  are  Ndgpdr,  K&tol,  B&mtek,  and  Umrer.  The  N&gpdr 
tahsil  may  be  said  to  comprise  the  central  and  south-wcbtern  parts  of  the  district. 
The  north-western  portion  belongs  to  K&tol,  the  north  and  north-eastern  to 
Rdmtek,  the  south  and  south-eastern  to  Umrer.  The  entire  district,  as  thus 
comprised,  possesses  great  varieties  of  surface  and  scenery.  Before  describing 
the  hill  tracts,  the  plains,  and  the  rivers,  each  in  their  turn,  it  will  be  well  to  turn 
for  a  moment  to  the  map,  in  order  to  see  the  local  disposition  according  to  which 
these  features  of  the  country  are  severally  grouped.  It  will  be  found  that  the  hill 
ranges  form,  so  to  speak,  the  skeleton.  The  plain  country  is  as  it  were  the  body, 
the  whole  of  which  is  knit  together,  and  its  different  portions  separated  by  this 
upland  framework.  Throughout  each  portion  is  distributed  its  own  system  of 
rivers  and  streams  as  arteries  and  veins.  The  northern  frontier  of  the  district  is 
one  continuous  range  of  hill»,  consisting  sometimes  of  spurs  from  the  S^tpurds,  and 
sometimes  of  the  S^tpurds  themselves.  A  second  great  division  of  hills  encloses 
the  district  from  north- west  to  south-east,  except  at  a  break  where  the  river  Wan& 
passes  through,  and  again  lower  down  where  the  range  is  resumed  in  the  same 
direction,  but  is  shifted,  so  to  speak,  further  north,  leaving  the  Ndnd  valley 
between  the  southern  side  of  the  range  and  the  Wardhd  district  boundary.  The 
whole  of  the  plain  country  (excepting  the  N&nd  valley)  is  thus  enclosed  between 
two  great  hill  ranges  and  the  boundary  line  of  Bhand&ra.  But  these  two  mountain 
ranges  are  themselves  connected  together  by  a  third  hill  range  running  across 
the  plain  thus  enclosed  ;  so  that  the  whole  country  is  divided  into  three  great 
hill  ranges,  and  three  great  plains,  which  the  hill  ranges  either  enclose  or  de- 
marcate, while  each  one  of  these  plains  has  its  own  system  of  streams  or  rivers 
peculiar  to  itself* 

The  hills  and  hill  ranges  are  extensive  in  area,  though  they  attain  no  great 
.  altitude.     The  chains  exhibit  great  variation  in 

"°  *'  height,  breadth,  contour,  and  outline.     They  are 

sometimes  in  a  high  degree  picturesque.  Sometimes  they  are  covered  only  with 
loose  stones  and  low  brushwood.  In  some  cases,  again,  they  are  quite  bare 
and  arid ;  in  others  their  slopes  and  summits  possess  a  good  soil  for  trees,  and 
carry,  or  could  carry,  valuable  timber.  Generally  they  run  on  in  unbroken 
chains,  save  at  certain  intervals,  where  perhaps  a  stream  with  fertile  tracts 
on  either  bank  has  to  pass  through ;  some  again  are  absolutely  detached. 
They  must  all,  however,  it  seems  be  regarded  as  offshoots  belonging  to  the 
S&tpur^  range  on  the  north ;  and  themselves  generally  rocky  and  comparatively 
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sterile,  they  have  this  peculiarity  in  common,  that  the  valleys  and  lowlands 
intersecting  and  adjoining  them  possess  a  soil  not  merely  cnlturable,  bat  even 
extremely  fertile.  In  the  midst  of  barren  hills,  covered  with  nothing  but  loose 
boulders  and  low  scrub,  the  traveller  unexpectedly  finds  himself  looking  down 
on  valleys  studded  with  fruit  trees,  and  teeming  with  com  and  garden  cultiva- 
tion. Strips  of  rich,  highly  cultivated  soil,  entering  from  the  lowlands  below 
stretch  away  through  the  hill  gorges,  creeping  as  it  were  up  the  sides  until 
they  abruptly  terminate  in  rock  and  brushwood.  It  is  in  the  abruptness  atid 
frequency  of  the  contrasts  thus  oflTered  between  hill  and  dale,  rook  and  black 
soil,  scrub  and  corn-field,  jungle  and  homestead,  and  in  the  ever-recurring 
juxtaposition  of  desert  and  garden,  that  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  hill 
scenery  is  to  be  found. 

The  first  division  to  be  noticed  is  the  northern  boundary  range.  This 
consists  of  the  outlying  hills  below  the  S^tpur&s.  on  the  west,  and  of  the 
actual  ghdts  themselves,  and  of  spurs  from  the  lower  part  of  the  ghdts,  on  the 
east.  Commencing  with  tho  extreme  western  point,  and  continuing  on  in  a 
straight  line  eastwards  to  the  river  Kanhdn,  this  strip  is  exceedingly  narrow ; 
and  the  Chhindw^rd  district  is  reached  at  all  points  before  the  ascent  of  the 
gh&ts ;  but  between  the  Kanhdn  and  the  Pench  it  is  widened  by  a  deep  inden- 
tation into  the  Chhindwdrd  district ;  and  the  entire  ascent  of  the  gh&ts  is  made 
opposite  Khamdrpdnl  in  Chhindwdrd,  before  the  Ndgpdr  boundary  is  passed. 
The  strip  here,  including  the  Tikdri  hill  ( 1 ,668  feet  above  the  sea  level)  and 
other  offshoots,  averages  twelve  miles  broad.  It  has  some  excellent  young 
timber,  and  the  whole  of  it  forms  part  of  a  great  forest  reserve.  The  scenery 
about  Bheogarh  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Pench  is  very  picturesque. 
The  views  commanding  the  plain  from  the  top  of  the  gh&ts  are  striking 
and  even  grand.  This  tract  contains  tho  old  Gond  site  of  Bheogarh,  wiUi  some 
interesting  ruins.  Beyond  the  Pench  the  district  boundary,  proceeding  east- 
wards, again  recedes,  leaving  only  a  comparatively  narrow  strip  south  of  Gauli- 
ghdt.  Further  east  it  becomes  narrower  still  at  Jundwdni,  but  broadens  again 
as  the  district  boundary  extends  towards  Seon(.  For  the  last  sef^en  or  eight 
miles,  before  the  eastern  boundary  is  reached,  it  again  broadens  to  about  ten 
or  eleven  miles;  but  here  the  hills  are  only  offshoots  from  the  ghdts,  not  the 
ghdts  themselves.  The  breadth  then  of  this  division  varies  from  two  and  three 
to  ten,  twelve,  and  even  eighteen  miles.  Its  entire  length  from  west  to 
east  is  about  sixty-four  miles.  It  is  most  of  it  capable  of  bearing  excel- 
lent forest  timber,  and  contains  useful  stone  and  minerals  of  various  kinds. 
To  the  south  of  this  division,  near  its  eastern  extremity,  and  detached  from  it 
by  a  few  miles  of  cultivation,  stands  the  sacred  hill  of  Rdmtok,  with  its  ancient 
temples  and  fortress.  This  hill  attains  the  height  of  1,400  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  is  in  tho  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  the  heel  of  which  stands  to  the  south*cast. 
At  tho  outer  extremity,  towards  the  north,  the  cliff  is  scarped,  rising  shc^r  from 
the  base  about  500  feet.  On  tho  summit  arc  the  old  fortress  and  the  temples. 
Below  in  the  hollow,  formed  by  the  inner  sides  of  the  hUl,  and  embosomed  in 
groves  of  mango  and  tamarind,  nestles  a  lake,  its  margin  adorned  with  temples, 
and  enclosed  by  broad  flights  of  steps  of  hewn  stone,  reaching  down  to  the 
water.  From  above  the  prospect  is  highly  picturesque.  To  the  east  and  south 
the  eye  stretches  across  the  Dodb  of  the  Pench  and  Kanhdn,  and  again  over  the 
plain  of  Ndgpdr  as  far  as  the  SJtdbaldf  hill.  On  the  north  and  north-east  is 
seen,  first,  a  narrow  belt  of  cultivation,  then  a  broad  reach  of  low  hills  and  forest 
bounded  by  the  Sdtpurd  ghats.  On  tho  cast  lies  the  valley  of  the  river  Sur, 
winding  its  way  towards  the  AVaingangd,  its  course  marked  by  a  silvery  line 
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fringed  with  the  green  of  the  sugarcane ;  then  undulating  forest  land  ;  while  in 
the  distance  appears  the  blue  outline  of  the  hills  at  Ambdgarh,  To  the  south, 
far  away  beyond  the  lake  and  its  encircling  heights,  lies  extended  for  miles 
and  miles  a  vast  cultivated  plain  ^  dotted  with  trees  and  tanks,  and  terminated 
only  by  the  low,  jagged  hills  below  Umrer.  Again,  a  little  to  the  right  of 
Umrer  may  be  faintly  seen  on  the  horizon  the  abrupt  peak  of  Girar,  where  is 
a  mosque  dedicated  to  Pir  Shekh  Farfd,  a  place  of  pilgrimage  as  celebrated  with 
the  Musalmdns,  as  Bdmtek  itself  is  amongst  the  Hindds. 

The  second  great  hill  tract  is  that  adjoining,  and  in  great  part  extending 
into,  the  Wardhi  district.  This  range  is  a  branch  of  the  Sdtpuris.  It  enters 
the  two  districts  at  nearly  the  same  point  of  latitude.  In  this  district,  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  break  of  seven  or  eight  miles  at  the  river  Wand,  it  may  be 
said  to  extend  from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east,  either  along  or  close  to 
the  entire  length  of  the  frontier.  Above  the  Wand  valley  its  breadth  is  very 
variable,  ranging  from  two  or  three  miles  at  the  extreme  north,  to  not  less  than 
twenty-five  miles  at  the  south.  Its  length  down  to  the  Wand  valley  is  about  fifty 
miles.  In  this  range  is  the  hill  of  Eharki,  south-west  of  Kdtol,  rising  to  almost 
2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  This  is  the  highest  elevation  in  the  district  not  actually 
belonging  to  the  Sdtpurds.  Below  the  Wand  valley  the  chain  is  resumed,  but 
diminished  both  in  breadth  and  height,  and  though  running  in  the  same 
direction  as  before  to  the  confines  of  the  Chdndd  district,  is  yet,  as  it  were, 
shifted  a  little  northwards,  so  as  to  leave  between  its  southern  side  and  the 
district  boundary  the  cultivated  strip  through  which  flows  the  Ndnd.  The 
length  of  this  second  portion  is  twenty-two  miles  ;  its  average  breadth  may  be 
about  ten  miles ;  but  it  is  much  broader  in  the  middle,  and  tapers  away  to  the 
south-east*  The  upper  tract  is  full  of  culturable  waste  land,  and  abounds  with 
young  teak  and  other  valuable  saplings.  It  contains  some  cultivated  land  of 
great  richness,  and  possesses  some  wild  and  beautiful  scenery.  For  the  most 
part  the  hills  are  clothed  with  trees  or  brushwood  up  to  the  very  top.  In  the 
lower  tract  the  hills  are  generally  dwarfed  and  rugged,  vegetation  is  scanty,  and 
the  country  uninteresting. 

The  third  hill  range — another  spur  from  the  Sdtpurds — ^bisects  the  Edtol 
tahsd  from  north  to  south,  forming  a  connecting  link  between  the  two  hill 
divisions  already  described.  Its  length  is  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  miles.  Its 
breadth  varies  considerably,  being  nowhere  more  than  ten  miles,  and  in  some 
places  not  more  than  two.  The  hills  are  bare  and  sterile,  both  in  aspect  and  in 
reality.  Their  internal  scenery  is  relieved  from  insipidity  by  their  rugged  and 
grotesque  outlines.  They  contain  the  hill  named  Pilkdpdr  (height  1^899  feet), 
which  is  their  culminating  point. 

The  whole  of  the  plain  country  is,  as  said  before,  either   encompassed  or 
p.  .  demarcated  by  these  ranges  of  hills.     By  far  the 

greatest  part  of  it  is  comprised  in  the  two  great 
tracts  of  level  or  undulating  country  on  either  side  of  the  third  mountain  range, 
culminating  in  Pilkdpdr.  The  first  of  these  tracts  forms  the  western  half  of  the 
Kdtol  tahsu,  and  contains  the  most  highly  cultivated  land  in  the  district.  It  is 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  mountain  chainS)  and  on  the  fourth  side  by  the 
river  Wardhd.  It  possesses  a  soil  profusely  fertile.  It  abounds  in  mango  and 
other  fruit  trees,  and  teems  with  the  richest  garden  cultivation.  Its  total  area 
is  probably  about  three  hundred  square  miles.  Its  slope  is  towards  the  river 
Wardhd.  The  second  great  tract,  in  area  at  least  six  times  larger,  lies  to  the  east 
of  the  Pilkdpdr  range,  extending  between  the  Sdtpurds  on  the  north,  and  the 
second  great  division  of  hills  on  the  south,  to  the  confines  of  Bhanddraand  Chdndd 
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on  the  east  and  south-east.  It  consists  of  one  vast  cultivated  plain.  Its  snrfiice, 
however,  is  hardly  ever  level.  It  abounds  in  mango-groves  and  trees  of  all 
sorts ;  and  in  some  portions,  especially  towards  the  east,  it  is  studded  with  small 
tanksf  which  form  quite  a  feature  in  the  landscape.  As  was  before  shown,  it 
pierces  the  second  division  of  hills  by  the  Wand  valley,  which  thus  connects  it 
with  the  great  cotton  field  of  Wardhd.  Except  in  this  valley,  the  general  slope 
of  the  country  is  towards  the  Waingangd.  The  third  and  last  tract  of  plain 
country  is  the  narrow  belt  of  cultivated  land  lying  between  the  southern  side  of 
the  hills,  described  as  the  Jower  portion  of  the  second  division  of  hills,  and  tlie 
district  boundary.  This  tract  naturally  belongs  to  the  great  Wardh£  cotton 
field,  of  which  it  forms  the  most  eastern  and  elevated  part.  It  possesses  for  the 
most  part  the  black  soil  common  to  the  rest  of  the  Wardhd  cotton  field,  and  is 
throughout  well  cultivated.  Its  slope,  as  indicated  by  the  course  of  the  N&nd 
river,  is  westwards  to  the  Wand  valley.  Its  breadth  varies  from  four  to  ten 
miles,  and  its  length,  measured  south-east  to  north-west,  is  almost  twenty-fonr 
miles. 

But  in  the  largest  of  these  three  tracts  of  plain  country  there  are  some 
D  tach  d  h'U  detached    hills     that    merit    a    passing    notice, 

such  as  the  HaldoK  hills  (highest  point,  1,300 
feet)  in  the  south-east;  the  hills  at  Gh&pgarhf  and  Bheokund;  the  hill  of 
Sd&pah&r  (height  1,433  feet)  in  the  s  ^uth-east  corner  of  the  tahsfl  of  lUmtek, 
and  the  hills  at  Ambbori  on  the  Waingangi.  These  last  are  in  themselres 
insignificant  both  in  height  and  extent,  but  they  are  interesting  as  having 
originally  belonged  to  a  range  in  the  Bhand&ra  district  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  which  must  have  forced  its  way  through  the  chain  at  this  spot.  Lastly, 
towards  the  middle  of  this  plain  is  the  isolated  little  hill  on  which  stands  the 
S(t£bald(  fort — ^insignificant  as  to  its  mere  altitude,  but  interesting  from  its 
historical  associations,  and  remarkable  for  the  expanse  of  country  which  the 
view  from  it  commands,  and  for  the  distance  from  which  it  can  be  seen  from 
all  surrounding  directions.  The  mean  elevation  above  the  sea  of  the  plain 
country  is  1,000  feet  in  its  central  portion,  lessening  to  below  900  feet  towards 
the  Waingangd  and  Wardhd. 

The  district  has  been  described  as  being  bounded  on  the  north-west 
j^^g^  by  a  short  stretch  of  the  river  Wardhi ;  similarly 

the  course  of  the  Waingang^  adjoins  it  for  a 
short  distance  on  the  east.  As  these  two  rivers  in  no  way  belong  to  the 
Ndgpdr  district,  any  description  of  them  would  be  out  of  place  here.  It  should, 
however,  be  observed  that  it  is  into  them  that  the  drainage  of  the  whole  area 
nnder  description  finds  its  way.  Of  all  the  streams  flowing  through  this  dis- 
trict there  is  not  one  which  does  not  eventually  discharge  its  waters  either  into 
the  Waingangd  in  the  east  and  south-east,  or  else  into  the  Wardhi  on  the  west 
and  south-west.  It  has  been  said  that  each  of  the  three  plain  tracts  described 
in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  has  its  own  system  of  rivers.  The  waters  due  to  tie 
first  and  third  of  these  plains  flow  westward  to  join  the  Wardh4.  The  rivers 
draining  the  second,  and  by  far  the  largest  plain,  and  that  portion  of  Ae 
S&tpur&  range  which  immediately  overhangs  it,  flow  (with  one  exception  only) 
eastwards  to  the  Waingang^. 

The  rivers  traversing  the  first  tract  are  the  Jim  and  the  Madiir.    The 
single  stream  in  the  third  tract  is  the  N&nd. 

The  rivers  of  the  second^  or  great  plain,  are  numerous,  and  will  be  found 
desoribed  under  their  proper  hea£ng8.    The  two  largest  ai^  the  Eanhib  and 
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the  Pench.  These  and  the  KoMr  unite — the  two  first  at  BinlJ,  the  last  at 
War^gdon — a  little  above  K&mthf,  and  thenco  flowing  in  a  single  stream  (the 
Kanh&n)  past  the  military  cantonment,  join  the  Wainganga  at  Tidf,  a  little  above 
Ambhord.  In  the  next  rank  come  the  Sur,  the  Marbii,  the  A'mb,  the  Ndg,  the 
Nand,  the  Bor,  and  the  Wand.  The  main  characteristics  common  to  all  these 
streams  are  their  high  banks  and  confined  channels,  which,  however,  become 
less  steep  and  more  sloping  where  the  tracts  they  traverse  are  open  and  undulat« 
ing; — the  depth  of  their  channels  far  below  the  surface  of  the  adjacent 
country; — their  sandy  beds  interspersed  at  intervals  with  abrupt  and  jagged 
ledges  of  rock  ;  and  most  of  all,  the  astonishing  suddenness  with  which  their 
waters  rise  and  subside,  and  the  extraordinary  impetuosity  of  their  currents 
while  a  flood  lasts.  During  the  dry  season  the  largest  of  them — the  Kanhdn, 
the  Pench,  the  Koldr,  the  Wand,  the  Sur,  the  Bor,  and  the  Ndnd — have  indeed 
always  water ;  but  what  there  is  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  pools,  some  of  which 
are  very  fine.  Where  the  water  flows,  the  volume  delivered  during  this  season 
is  quite  insignificant,  in  many  instances  but  a  mere  rivulet ;  the  rest,  as  streams, 
may  be  said  to  be  completely  dried  up,  having  water  only  in  pools  here  and 
there.  On  the  other  hand,  during  a  flood  in  the  monsoon  the  largest  among 
them  assume  the  dimensions  of  great  rivers,  while  every  paltry  rivulet  and  dry 
ndld  is,  in  an  hour,  swollen  into  a  powerful  stream,  or  changed  into  a  channel  or 
a  torrent. 

The  mean  temperature  is  higher  than  in  many  other  parts  of  India  of  the 

same  height  above  sea  level.  But  the  absence  of 
the  really  bracing  air  in  the  cold  season  for  Upper 
India  is  in  some  degree  compensated  for  by  fresh  cool  weather  during  the 
grehter  part  of  the  monsoon,  and  by  tolerably  cool  nights  in  the  summer 
months. 

The  following  table  gives  the  temperature  for  twelve  months:— 


Climate- 


Months. 


1866.* 

June  

July  

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1867. 

January 

February  ...  

March    

April 

May   


Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

112 

73 

97 

70 

90 

•     73 

97 

65 

97 

59 

88 

54 

85 

48 

92 

52 

96 

53 

106 

63 

109 

64 

113 

70 

Mean. 


Degreet. 

81-7 

81-7 

80-5 

81- 

78- 

71- 

66- 


7M 

75- 
84-5 
88-6 
93-5 


*  This  is  selected  as  as  average  year. 
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Afl  in  other  parts  of  India,  there  are  three  seaBOBB—the  hot,  the  ©old,  uid 
the  rainy.  The  positively  hot  weather  ordinarily  commences  about  the  m  rt 
Aprfl,  and  Usts  tiU  the  first  week  in  June.  The  monsoon  lasts  throughort 
June,  July,  and  August.  At  this  season  the  cUmate,  though  fuU  of  moistare,  is 
fresh  and  pleasant  to  the  feelings.  In  September  there  are  long  breaks  betweea 
each  fall  of  rain,  when  the  weather  is  often  close  and  sultiy,  though  never  w 
much  BO  as  in  the  pkins  of  the  north  of  India  at  this  time.  October  is  genewUy 
sultry  and  unpleasant,  but  diversified  occasionally  by  refreshing  wiowers.  m 
cold  Wther  does  not  fairly  set  in  tiU  the  middle  of  November,  rrom  .the  loUi 
of  November  to  the  end  of  February  .tibe  air  is  generaUy  cod  and  pleasant 
Often,  however,  with  the  appearance  af  clouds  the  thermometer  rises  w  muca 
as  seven  or  eight  degrees,  and  die  cUmate  becomes  disagreeable  and  close. 
From  the  15th  of  February  the  weather  gets  wajmer,  and  the  hot  winds  blow 
from  the  beginning  of  April  till  the  monsoon.  Rain  falls  durmg  every  monlh 
m  the  year,  usually  during  the  hot  and  cold  season  only  m  showers,  but  som©- 
times  accompanied  vith  violent  storms.  Hail  faUs  occasionally  in  January, 
JPebruary,  and  the  early  part  of  March,  sometimes  in  very  laigo  stones,  domg 
much  damage  to  the  spring  crops* 

It  is  considered  that  the  average  annual  rainfell,  taking  a  jgr«a*  number 
of  years  hiack,  is  about  forty  inches. 


The  following  table  gives  the  rainfall  for  three  years : — 


Months. 


January  ... 
February... 

March 

April    

M!ay 

June 

July 

August    •  •  • 
September 
Oc|K)ber   ... 
November 
December 


1864. 


2-04 


•  •  • 


•  m  • 


Total. 


•50 
1-95 
7-34 
9-70 
10-46 
8-45 

•  •  •  • 

0-15 

•  •  •  • 


1865. 


1866. 


•  • 


1-56 

2-59 

1-22 

1-27 

10-22 

10-77 

8-33 

3-32 

1-75 

•14 

•46 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


Eemaiki. 


•  •  • 


35-59 


41-63 


6-10 

10-10 

14-42 

8-89 

1-40 

•  •  •  • 

•20 


41-11 


••k  ■ 


The  climate  during  the  rains  is  considered  by  the  poorer  inhabitants,  who  are 
exposed  to  it,  as  more  trying  than  the  cold  of  the  real  cold  weather.  In  July 
and  August  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  people  sitting  round  a  fire  in  the  veiy  earl; 
morning  before  going  out  for  their  day^s  labour.  The  climate  is  certain]^  not 
unhealthy;  but  the  late  collection  of  vital  statistics  has  not  been  extended 
genera,lly  enough  to  make  possible  any  comparison  of  deaths  with  popaktioii 
for  ijhe  entire  district.  Fever  is  the  most  frequent  amongst  the  epidemic 
diseases.  The  most  unhealthy  season  is  from  the  second  we«k  in  September  till 
the  second  week  in  December.     The  jungle  tracts  are  certainly  not  free  from 
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xhalax^  nntil  tbe  cold  weather  Has  well  set  in^  and  during  the  greater  part  of 
Nbvetmberit  is  dclcidedlj  feverisU  in  camp.  Epidemic  <molera  occars  oo6a^ 
aioxuilly.  In  1865  there  were  a  large  number  of  deaths  from  ihid  dia^Biibe. 
Small-pox  too  occars  at  intervals,  but  lately  its  ravages haVe beenxixateUklljif 
lessened  bjr  vaccination, 

Tbe  juxtaposition  of  volcanic  and  plntonic  rocks,  enclosing  l)etween  thlein, 
Q,  I  as  they  do  in  this  district,  the  wreck  of  a  yiist^ 

^*  sandstone  formation,  invests  the  geology^    oxv 

N&gpdr  with  particular  interest.  In  the  middle  of  the  district  stands,  the 
Sit^baldf  hill — -the  centre  of  interest,  as  well  geologically  as  historically. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  horizon,  as  seen  from  its  summit,  every  fonnation 
belonging  to  the  district  is  to  be  met.  More  than  this,  within  the  circuit  of  a 
few  hundred  yards  we  have  an  epitome  of  the  geology  of  the  Peninsula. 
Standing  on  the  hill-top  we  see  the  surface  strewn  with  nodular  trap.  A  few 
feet  below,  in  the  scarped  &ce  of  the  hill,  may  be  traced  a  shallow  layer  of  fresh- 
water formation;  below  this  a  soft  bluish  tufa,  which  passes  into  a  porous 
flonygdaloid,  and  deeper  into  an  exceedingly  fine  augfitic  greenstone.  At  the 
base  of  the  hill,  beneath  the  basalt,  we  have  sandstone,  below  which  again  itf 
gneiss. 

Generally  the  triappean  portion  of  the  district  is  clearly  demarcated'  from, 
the  plains  by  a  sudden  rise  in  elevation,  and  this  line  of  geological  separatibn 
pretty  nearly  corresponds  with  the  eastern  limits  of  the  third'and  second  hill 
tracts  already  described.  To  the  west  and  south  of  this  line,  with  one  unimpOrtatit 
exception,  the  groundwork  of  the  country  is  trap.  Again,  that  small  trabt  of 
the  N&gpdr  district,  lying  above  the  S£tpur&  ghdfc,  is  trappean.  Tliis  tract  is 
scarcely  ten  miles  long,  and  seldom  more  than  two  miles  broad.  The  trap  lies 
about  one  hundred  feet  deep  over  schistose  rocks. 

Thus  trap  is  the  sur&ce  rock  over  about  1,900  square  miles^  or  more  than  a 
half  of  the  whole  area  of  the  district.  From  the  Sitiibaldi  hill  looking  to  the, 
northern  and  north-eastern  points  of  the  compass,  we  meet  hills  massive  and 
roand-topped.  After  a  long  sweep,  where  in  the  direction  of  Kod&mendhfthe. 
richjplain  stretches  beyond  the  horizon,  we  faintly  see  the  serrated  outline  of 
the  Bsd&hf  hills  near  Bhanddra.  These  forms  are  characteristic  of  the  crystalline 
formatians — which  with  a  few  interruptions  extend  from  here  down  to  Cuttack— 
as  the  flattened  summits  are  of  the  trap. 

Again,  turning  to  the  north  we  have  in  the  foreground  the  gently  swelling' 
undulations  of  sandstone  and  shales,  running  from  Korh&d(  up  to  P&rseonf.  The 
area  over  which  sandsbone  formations  occur  at  the  surface  is  comparatively  small. 
The  sandstone  enters  the  S(t&bald(  hill  on  the  eastern  side  beneath  the  trap. 
On-  the  western  side  it  emerges,  and  is  seen  for  a  short  space ;  then  g^neiss  takea 
its  place  down  as  far  as  the  Ndg  river ;  sandstone  then  reappears,  but  is  soon  lost 
under  the  trap  at  Ambdjharf.  A  sheet  of  sandstone  about  fifteen  square  miles 
in  extent  reappears  at  a  distance  of  seventeen  miles,  near  Vydhdr  (Behdi*),  on  the 
tipper  part  of  the  Wand  valley.  Northwards  again  from  NSgpdr  over  the  TSkH 
plain  to  Silewdrd,  Korhddf,  and  Surdd(,  up  the  basins  of  the  Koldr,  the  Kkididn,  and 
the  Pench,  sandstone  formationis  predominate^a  tract  perhaps  on  the  average 

*  This  geological  sketch  is  founded  on  the  description  of  the-  Geology  of  N&sptii^  by  the' 
Bev.  Messrs.  Hislop  and  Hunter,  which  first  appeared  m  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  vol.  zi.  part  %  p.  345— August  I,  1855,  and  was  reprinted  in  the  "  Ge6lugicil 
Papers  on  Western  India,"  published  by  the  Bombay  GoTemment  in  1857  (p.  247). 
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thirty  mfles  long  by  nine  broad.  Detached  from  this  continuous  bed  sandstone 
is  again  found  at  Chdrkhdri  and  Ghilcholi,  north  of  Pilkdpdr,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Koldr^  surrounded  by  trap.  These  outliers  point  to  a  continuation  of 
sandstone  underlying  trap  as  far  as  Ghikaldd  in  Berdr,  and  also  following  the 
direction  of  the  Kanbdn  to  the  Chhindwdrd  coal  district^  and  the  sandstone  of 
Motdr.  Small  patches  of  fandstone  occur  also  among  the  Sindwihirf  hills  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Umrer,  showing  the  connections  of  the  Ndgpdr  beds 
with  those  of  Cbdudd  and  Bhanddra.  In  some  few  parts  beds  of  laterite  are 
found  on  the  surface,  as  at  Hdndarthal,  south-west  of  Umrer,  at  Maundd  (Moboda), 
and  Karbf,  and  at  Dharmdpdr,  in  the  valley  of  the  Snrnadf.  At  Kerdnld,  east 
of  Umrer,  it  rests  on  gneis*.  Limestone  is  found  in  some  quantity  in  the  hills 
running  east  and  west  from  the  Pench  river  to  the  north  of  Pdrseonf.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  district  granite  and  kindred  rocks  form  the 
groundwork  of  the  country. 

The  superficial  deposits  are  the  "  regar,*'  or  black  cotton  soil,  and  the  red 
^^  ..  soil,  the  former  occurring  almost  universally  with 

trap,  the  latter  with  plutonic  rocks,  sandstone,  or 
laterite.  The  regmr  seldom  in  this  district  exceeds  twelve  feet  in  depth. 
It  seems  to  be  destitute  of  orgauic  remains  of  any  antiquity.  Its  chemical 
composition  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  black  soil  of  the  southern 
Russian  steppes.  This  does  not  show  greater  affinity  to  the  trap  than  to  the 
g^nite  rocks,  nor  would  its  colour  prove  that  the  regar  is  produced  from 
the  disintegration  of  trap.  Yet  its  position,  constantly  attendant  on  the  trap, 
its  composition  including  the  same  minerals,  as  agates,  chalcedony,  zeolite,  and 
its  fusing  like  basalt  into  obsidian,  are  strong  arguments  against  the  counter* 
theory  of  its  being  a  lacustrine  deposit.  It  is  frequently  permeated  with 
Jcankur  in  seams,  and  often  in  the  drying  beds  of  small  streams  gives  a  con- 
siderable saline  efflorescence.  The  red  soil  is  much  deeper  than  the  regar, 
sometimes  as  much  as  fifty  feet,  but,  like  it,  it  generally  rests  on  a  retentive 
calcareous  clay,  with  a  layer  of  conglomerate  at  its  bottom.  It  also  abounds  in 
nodular  carbonate  of  lime.  Both  of  these  superficial  deposits  are  mostly  on- 
fossiliferous ;  but  judging  from  such  remains  of  moUusca  and  mammalia  as  have 
been  found,  it  would  seem  that  they  are  post-pliocene.  The  brown  clay,  with 
its  lKx;ompanying  band  of  conglomerate,  underlying  these  superficial  deposits, 
averages  a  depth  of  twenty  feet.  It  is  not  known  to  be  fossiliferous.  The  beds 
of  laterite  which  occur  in  this  district  are  generally  less  than  ten  feet  in  depth, 
and  seem  to  be  without  organic  remains.  No  satisfactjry  theory  has  yet  been 
advanced  to  account  for  the  manner  of  their  formation. 

In  the  descending  series  we  next  meet  the  overlying  trap.  Between  this 
and  the  underlying  beds  of  basalt  a  layer  of  fresh-water  formation  intervenes. 
In  the  hill  of  Sitdbaldi  and  the  little  flat-topped  hills  around,  the  general  depth 
of  the  overlying  layer  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet. 

The  fresh-water  deposit  «^hich  succeeds  this  is  extremely  varied,  sometimes 
one  or  two  inches,  sometimes  six  feet  in  depth ;  sometimes  it  is  sandy  or  of  clay, 
here  altered  by  heat  to  a  crystalline  state,  there  reduced  to  a  cinder, — ^now  rich  in 
fossils,  now  destitute  of  them.  But  wherever  both  layers  of  trap  are  present,  the 
fresh-water  seam  intervenes.  The  height  of  all  the  basalt  hills  depends  entirely 
on  the  thickness  of  the  lower  bed,  as  it  lies  on  the  sedimentary  rocks  below. 

We  find  that  this  fresh-water  deposit  was  lacustrine,  and,  from  the  fossils 
examined,  that  it  corresponds  more  nearly  with  the  London  clay  than  with  any 
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other  formation ;  we  must  therefore  class  it  as  belonging  to  the  Eocene  series. 
Thus  of  these  three  the  lower  basalt  is  the  most  recent^  and  the  fresh-water 
formation  the  oldest. 

The  minerals  of  the  trap  are  jasper,  obsidian,  heliotrope,  and  mesotype. 
Next  below  the  amygdaloid  come  the  Tsrious  beds  of  sandstone.  The  upper 
bed  (which  is  best  seen  at  Bokhdr()  has  a  thickness  of  twenty-five  feet.  It  is 
coarse  and  gritty,  but  very  hard.  In  this  upper  bed  are  often  included  frag- 
ments of  a  finer  sandstone  from  below.  Lying  between  tliis  upper  bed  and 
the  next  in  succession  we  find  bands  of  ferruginous  conglomerate.  The  layers 
underlying  the  iron  bands  are  on  the  top  especially  soft  and  argillaceous,  highly 
fossiliferous  and  fissile.  After  a  depth  of  about  fifteen  feet  the  stone  gradually 
becomes  quite  hard.  It  is  clear  from  a  comparison  of  fossil  remains  that  this 
second  bed  corresponds  with  the  carbonaceous  and  bituminous  shales  of  Umreth 
and  Barko(,  and  of  Ghdndd ;  and  if  coal  does  exist  in  this  district,  it  is  here  that 
we  shall  probi  bly  find  it.  The  depth  of  this  second  layer  of  sandstone  is  pro- 
bably in  this  district  under  three  hundred  feet.  In  some  parts  of  the  district,  for 
example  between  Korhddi  and  Bokhdri,  red  shale  beds  and  green  argillaceous 
strata  have  been  forced  up  to  the  surface  by  the  action  of  granite  dykes.  These 
formations  underlie  the  second  sandstone  bed.  These  shales  are  again  found  in 
Chdndd.  The  green  shale  has  a  depth  of  thirty  feet,  the  red  of  fifty  feet.  The 
white  marble  (which  appears  on  the  surface  at  Eorhddi)  succeeds  the  green  and 
red  shales.  Similar  strata  are  found  at  Gokdld,  Dddhgdon,  and  Ambdjharf,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Pench.  A  range  of  small  hills  of  this  crystalline  limestone  extends 
from  Nawegdon,  on  the  Pench,  to  Eumdrf,  north  of  Bdmtek.  We  cannot  expect 
to  find  organic  remains  in  this  crystallised  rock.  This  bed  is  probably  not  more 
than  one  hundred  feet  in  depth.  The  first  and  second  beds  of  sandstone  are 
probably  very  nearly  of  one  age.  Their  equivalent  strata  in  the  English  system 
are  in  the  lower  Oolitic  series.  The  green  and  red  shales  are  not  much  older, 
and  must  be  part  of  the  same  jorassic  group.  Metamorphic  and  plutonic  rocks 
occur  in  such  varied  combinations  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  any  general 
description  of  them.  Near  Ndgpdr  gneiss  is  the  most  common  form,  passing 
into  mica  schist.  Quartz  dykes  are  common.  Pegmatite  is  here  more  common 
than  syenite  or  granite.  The  plutonic  rocks  are  not  of  one  age.  Sometimes 
dykes  of  granite  are  seen  traversing  other  masses  of  the  same  kind  of  rock,  when 
between  the  two  much  difierence  of  consistency  and  composition  exist. 

The  remote  history  of  the  country  is  quite  lost  to  us.     The  general  term 

c«r.mir\vr  ii     tt  ''  Goudwdua"  was  known  to  the  Hindds  of  the 
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Gangetic  valley,  and  was  applied  by  them  m  the 

later  Sanskrit  literature  to  a  region  of  large  but  undefined  extent,  lying  towards 

the  ''  Dakshan  Aranya,^'  or  southern  forest  land.     In  Gondwdna  there  were  at 

various  periods  four  Gond  kingdoms— Garhd  Mandla,  Eherld,  Deogarh,  and 

Chdndd.     Of  the  area  now  coniprisiug  the  Ndgpdr  district  so  much  is  certain 

that  it  belonged  to  the  third  of  these  states,  and  that  it  was  in  the  year  a.d.  1700 

subject  to  the  Gond  prince  Bakht   Buland.     But  among  the  people  tradi- 

Q    w  , .  tion,  widespread  though  vague,  is  not  wanting, 

*^''  pointing  to  a  time  far  anterior  to  the  Gonds,  when 

throughout  Deogarh  GrauK  chiefs  held  sway.     The  exploits  and  renown  of  these 

ancient  chiefs  are  often  referred  to  in  the  songs  of  the  villagers.     There  are 

forts  too,  and  tanks  and  temples,  or  remnants  of  such  structures,  evidently 

the  handiwork  of  races  preceding  the  Gonds.     llie  villagers  of  to-day,  though 

unable  to  apprehend  from  the  nuns  themselves  the  architectural  characteristica 
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^f  dt&er  TBce,  are  qnite  awiAi^  that  nracli  distinction  is  to  be  made  between 
ilkem.  "  It  was  a  Gaulf  not  a  Gond  king^  so  our  fiithers  have  told  nA"  Chis 
is  the  common  answer  to  all  questions  respecting  sucli  relics. 

Tbe  first  B&j-Gond  itder  who  resided  below  the  gh&ts  was  named  J£tbi. 
Q^.  J      tv  -^^  huikt  a  strong  fortress  on  the  Bheogarh  hill, 

dynaaty.  overlooking  the  river  Pench  and  the  diirf  paaaes 

from  Chhindwddi  to  the  plains  of  N&gpdr.  Below  the  hili  he  erected  a 
residence  f^  himself,  and  founded  a  town.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
younger  brother  of  the  then  ruling  chief  of  Deogarh.  But  it  is  probable  that 
before  his  coming  there  were  Gk>nd  chieftaias  holding  under,  and  dependent  on, 
the  Deogarh  rdjds,  since  we  find,  at  a  time  which  local  tradition  would  fix  at 
about  A.I).  1560,  a  r&ji  of  Deogarh  encouraging  settlers  to  come  from  the  ridier 
district  of  Ch&nd&  and  form  a  settlement  at  Bhiw^pdr,  then  in  the  heart  of  a 
jungle ;  and  that  at  this  time  a  fort  was  raised  here  by  one  Bhim  8&  or  by  hia 
&ther  Jantan  Si,  who  appear  to  have  been  the  first  settlers  of  the  place.  It  is 
to  be  remarked  that  the  descendants  of  bhese  men  are  still  recognised  as  kinamen 
by  the  descendants  of  J&tb&,  and  that  all  the  local  accounts  go  to  show  that  the 
numerous  Gond  forts,  studded  over  the  district,  were  raised  to  protect  new 
batches  of  settlers,  whUe  the  jungles  around  were  being  brought  under  the 
plough.  These  and  similar  traditions,  especially  prevalent  in  the  southreaatem 
part  of  the  district,  as  well  as  tanks  and  other  evidences  of  a  people  of  aettlen 
and  colonists,  afibrd  faint  glimpses  of  their  condition  and  progress*  They  aeem 
to  have  been  undergoiug  a  struggle,  not  against  men,  but  against  the  uncurbed 
forces  of  nature, — against  the  dominion  of  the  jungle.  Their  achievements 
remain  in  the  vast  areas  redeemed  from  waste ;  but  their  names  have  faded 
away  from  memory.  Even  their  forts,  their  works  of  irrigation,  and  other 
instruments  of  their  success  have  crumbled  into  decay. 

According  to  the  current  traditions  of  the  Gronds  the  original  forts  of 
P&tansdong(  and  Nandardhan  (  Nagardhan )  were  built  by  JithL*  He  is  called  the 
father  of  Ku&r  Ekdandt  Mohpeswara,  who,  being  dispossessed  of  his  father's 
acquisitions  below  the  gh&ts,  went  to  Delhi  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Emperor 
Aurangzeb.  The  story  goes  that  he  performed  some  signal  service  and  gained 
fiikvour,  and  that  the  Emperor  induced  him  to  abandon  the  rites  of  Bhfmsen,  and 
to  adopt  the  Mohammadan  iaith,  on  which  he  was  both  reinstated  in  his  fallier's 
possessions,  and  acknowledged  as  B&ji  of  Deogarh  under  the  name  of  Bakht 
Buland.  Certain  it  is  that  Prince  Bakht  Buland  returned  from  the  court  of 
Delhi,  nominally  a  tributary  chief  of  the  Mughal  empire,  and  ruled  over  all 
Deogarh.f  He  brought  with  him  numbers  of  artificers  and  agriculturists,  both 
Hinads  and  Mohammadans,  whose  services  must  have  been  of  great  value  in  the 
backward  state  of  the  country.  He  added  to  his  dominions  from  those  of  the 
B^ds  of  Cb^ndd  and  Mandla,  acquiring  from  the  latter,  who  then  ruled  from 
Chaur&garh,  possession  of  8eon(,  E^tangf,  Chhapdr&,  and  Dongart&l,  which  were 
held  for  him  by  a  relative,  Bdj&  Rdm  Smgh.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to 
settling  his  old  possessions  and  his  new  conquests,  and  established  many  towns 
and  villages  by  allowing  the  original  settlers  to  hold  their  lands,  at  first  rent- 
free,  and  afterwards  on  a  very  light  assessment.     Finally  he  founded  the  city  of 

Nigpdr  on  the  site  of  some  hamlets,  then  known  as  B&j&pdr  Bivsi.  « Ch&nd 

«  ■       ■    — - — ■ — _— — — — — — ____^_»_— _^^_____^.^^_______^____________«___««^ 

*  J6tb&'s  renl  place  in  history  is  in  the  reiffn  of  Akbar.  Vide  A'in-i-AkbaH,  Acconnt  of  Stflis 
Ber&r  (under  '*  Klierli.")  There  must  therefore  have  been  three  or  four  generations  between 
bim  and  Bakht  Buland.— [Ed] 

tl%i*  aketch  of  the  Gond  dynasty  rests  mainly  on  Sir  Richard  Jenkina*  "  Beport<m  the 

■^--  of  the  Bi^i  of  Nigpdr/' 
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Sidtdn  Bucoeeded  Bakht  Baland^  and  like  him  turned  his  attention  to  the  improve- 
jaent  of  his  country,  and  especially  to  agriculture.  He  walled  in  the  city  of 
Nigptir  and  made  it  his  ci^ital,  and  considerably  extend3d  his  possessions  to 
the  east  of  the  Waingangd.  On  his  death,  in  a.d.  1 739,  Wali  Shdh,  an  illegiti- 
mate son  of  Bakht  Bnland,  seized  on  the  vacant  throne.  But  the  widow  of  the 
deceased  prince  called  in  Baghoji  Bhonsld  from  Berdr  to  support  her  two  sons 
Burhin  Shdh  and  Akbar  Shdh.  The  usurper  was  put  to  death,  and  the  rightful 
heirs  placed  on  the  throne.     Baghoji  then  retired  to  his  charge  in  Berdr. 

This  was  the  first  direct  connection  of  the  Bhonsid  family  with  Ndgpdr, 
although  part  of  Gondwdna  had  been  conquered  by  Kdnhojt  Bhonsid  as  early 
as  A.D.  1716.'*'  But  the  country  was  not  destined  to  remain  long  without 
Bagfaoj('s  interference.  Dissensions  between  the  brothers  ripened  into  civil 
wars.  In  the  year  a.d.  1742,  on  one  occasion,  12,000  Gonds  are  said  to  have 
been  massacred  in  the  fort  of  Pdtansdongf.  In  the  following  year  (1743) 
Baghoji  was  called  in  to  support  the  elder  brother  Burhdn  Shdh.  Akbar  8hdh 
was  driven  into  exile  and  finally  poisoned  at  Haidardbdd.  Baghojf  had  not 
the  heart  to  give  back  to  the  weaker  Gond  a  second  time  the  country  he  held  in 
his  grasp.  He  constituted  himself  Protector,  took  all  real  power  into  his  own 
hands,  and  making  Ndgpdr  his  capital,  quickly  reduced  all  Deogarh  to  his  own 
authority.  But  still  he  studiously  preserved  the  show  of  Burhftn  Shdh's 
dignify;  whilst  in  reality  he  reduced  him  to  the  condition  of  a  state  pensioner, 
having  a  fixed  share  of  the  revenue,  and  the  empty  title  of  rdjd.  In  this 
position  Burhdn  Shdh  and  his  descendants  have  continued  to  remain.  The 
present  representative  of  the  deposed  prince  resides  at  Ndgpdr  as  a  state 
pensioner,  with  the  title  of  rdja.  He,  like  his  ancestors^  is  well  laiown  aa  a  kind 
and  intdligent  landlord. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  sovereignty  passed  away  from  the  Gond  family. 
The  Bh  ndi  fcmil  *^®  impress  of  the  race  on  the  country  began  to 

^'  wane,  until,  at  the  present  day,  excepting  ili  the 

rdjd's  family  alone,  there  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  city  or  village  any  Gond 
holding  a  leading  position.  Their  customs,  language,  and  institutions  ceased  to 
prevail,  save  in  their  own  families.  Henceforward  the  country  becomes  essen- 
tially Mardthd,  and  its  interests  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  family  of  Baffhcjf 
Bhonsid.  Of  the  origin  and  rise  of  this  remarkable  family  Sir  Richard  Jenkhif' 
Report  contains  the  following  account  r|r— 

''  The  early  history  of  the  Ndgpdr  branch  of  the  Bhonsid  family  or  tribe 
«^.  .,-  is  obscure.    The  present  members  of  the  family 

^  "^^  *  do  not  profess  to  trace  their  origin  beyond  Mud- 

hoji,  the  great-grandfather  of  the  founder  of  the  Ndgpdr  state;  and  their 
pretensions  to  a  defined  relationship  with  the  first  sovereigns  of  the 
Mardthd  empire  have  either  fallen  into  oblivion  or  were  never  seriously 
believed. 

"  Mudhojf^s  sons  were  Bdpdjf,  Parsojl,  and  Sdbdjf,  contemporaries  of 
the  great  S.ivdjf,  and  in  his  military  service.  Parsojf  only  was  distinguished  ; 
and  under  Sdhd  Rdjd  he  was  entrusted  with  an  extensive  military  command 
and  the  collection  of  "chavih"  in  Berdr.  He  died  about  the  year  a.d.  1709, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Kdnhoji,  who  fixed  his  residence  at  Bhdm  in 


♦  Gnint  Duff,  Indian  Reprint,  1863,  vol.  i.  p.  320. 

t  Report  on  N%pur  by  Sir  Riqhard  Jenkins,  Editioi^  Ndgpur  Antiquarian  Society,  pp.  71  ff. 
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Ber&r.  Baghojf  BhonsU  was  the  son  of  Bimbajf,  the  third  sod  of  Biptijf, 
the  brother  of  Parsojf.  He  was  bom  aboat  the  year  a.d.  1698  at  his 
father's  village  of  Pdndawdri,  near  Puna.  He  served  for  some  years  with 
his  relation  Ednhoj(,  who,  it  is  said,  at  one  time  proposed  to  adopt  him  as 
his  heir,  but  on  a  son  being  bom  to  him,  Baghoj(  quitted  his  servioe  in 
disgust  and  remained  for  a  short  time  with  Ch&nd  Sultdn  at  Ndgpdr.  From 
thence  he  went  to  Satdrd,  and  was  pitched  upon  as  a  fit  person  to  supplant 
Kdnhoji,  who  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  at  court.  RaghojCs  appoint- 
ment to  Berdr  is  generally  referred  to  the  year  a.d.  1731,  though  the  earliest 
orders  in  the  records  for  the  collection  of  the  "  chautli^'  of  Berdr  and  Grond- 
wdna  directed  to  Raghoji  are  dated  a.d.  1737,  to  which  were  added  in  the 
year  following  more  extensive  predatory  commissions,  including  Bengal, 
Behdr,  Oudh,  &c.  It  was  in  this  year  that  Baghojf  came  to  Ndgpdr,  and 
having  put  Wal(  Shdh  to  death,  and  set  up  Burhdn  Shdh  and  Akbar  Sbdh, 
the  two  legitimate  sons  of  Chdnd  Sultdn,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  them, 
by  which  he  received  eleveu  Idkhs  of  rupees  and  several  districts  on  the 
Waingangd  as  the  price  of  his  assistance,  and  was  appointed  the  organ  of  all 
communication  between  the  Gonds  and  the  Grovemment  of  Satdrd.  Baghojf 
returned  for  the  present  to  Berdr/' 

While  the  war  was  being  carried  on  between  the  Mardthd  nation  and  the 
Portuguese,  Baghojf,  holding  himself  aloof,  seized  the  opportunity  of  extending 
his  possessions  to  the  eastward,  and  succeeded  in  plundering  Cnttack.  Again, 
in  1738,  when  the  Peshwd  was  fighting  with  the  Nizdm  and  the  Moghals  in 
Bhopdl,  Kaghojf,  though  urgently  summoned  by  the  Peshwd  to  join  him»  took 
no  notice  of  the  summons,  but  made,  on  his  own  account,  an  incursion  to  the 
northward  as  far  as  A^Uahdbdd,  from  which  he  returned  loaded  with  booty.  To 
enforce  his  submission  and  puuish  him  for  his  disobedience,  the  Peshwd,  after 
defeating  the  Moghals,  sent  one  of  his  generals  against  Raghoji,  but  the  Pesh- 
wd's  officer  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  news  of  the  invasion  of  India  by  Nadir 
8hdh  induced  the  Peshwd  to  postpone  any  further  attempt  to  reduce  Baghojij 
with  whom  he  ultimately  became  reconciled.* 

In  1741-42  Bhdskar  Pandit,  one  of  RaghojPs  generals,  made  an  expedition 
to  Bengal.  On  this  occasion  the  Mardthd  authority  was  partially  established 
in  Chlukttfsgarh.  Up  to  this  time  the  Mdrathds  had  never  penetrated  into 
Chhattfsgarh,  which  was  governed  by  two  rdjds  of  the  Haihai-Bansf  family, 
and  now  tribute  was  only  demanded.  But  in  1 745  the  Bajd  of  Ratanpdr  was 
deposed,  and  ten  years  afterwards  the  whole  of  Chhattfigarh  and  Sambalpdr 
was  Mardthd  territory. 

In  1743  the  kingdom  of  Deogarh  had  been  finally  overthrown,  and  in  1749 
the  Gond  r&jd  of  Chdndd  was  obliged  to  cede  a  portion  of  his  territory.  In 
1751  the  fort  and  town  of  Chdndd  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mardthds,  and  the 
rdjd  became  a  prisoner.f 

Taking  advantage  of  the  difficulties  in  which  the  Peshwd  found  himself 
placed  in  1 744,  Baghojf  obtained  for  himself  a  sanad  conferring  on  him  the  right 
of  collecting  all  revenue  and  contributions  from  Lacknow,  Patn&,  and  Lower 
Bengal,  including  Behdr,  and  vesting  him  with  the  sole  authority  to  levy 
tribute  from  the  whole  territory  from  Berdr  to  Cuttack.J 

•  Grant  Duff,  Tmlian  Reprint,  vol.  i.  pp.  tm,  392,  ;^99. 

i  Sir    Richard  Jenkins'   Report    on   Nagptir  Territories,    Edition  Nigptir  Antiquarian 
Society,  p.  74.    Grant  Duff,  vol.  ii.  p.  17  rf  $eg, 
X  Grant  Duff,  vol.  ii.  p.  13. 
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In  1750  he  received  new  aanads  for  Berdr,  Gondwdna,  and  Bengal.  In 
the  same  year  he  sent  another  army  to  Bengal,  and  in  the  next  year  the  whole 
province  of  Cuttack  as  far  north  as  Bdldsor  was  ceded  to  him.  He  now  turned 
his  attention  to  the  Deccan,  where  the  Peshwd  was  at  war  with  Snldbat  Jang, 
and  taking  several  fortresses,  laid  waste  the  country,  but  on  his  return  to 
Ndgpdr  died  there  in  March  1755.* 

Bold  and  decisive  in  action,  he  was  the  perfect  type  of  a  Mardthd  leader. 
He  saw  in  the  troubles  of  other  states  only  an  opening  for  his  own  ambition ; 
he  did  not  wait  even  for  a  pretext  for  plunder  and  invasion.  Though  he  was 
unscrupulous  in  his  dealings  with  his  neighbours,  yet  he  was  liked  and  admired 
by  his  countrymen,  who  even  now  look  with  pride  to  Raghoji  BhonsM,  the  first 
and  greatest  of  the  Ndgpdr  house.  With  him  occurred  the  great  influx 
of  Mardthds,  which  resulted  in  the  spread  of  the  Kunbis  and  cognate  Mardthd 
tribes  over  the  entire  district.  It  is  erroneous,  however,  to  suppose  that  there 
were  no  Mardthds  here  before  Raghojf.  On  the  contrary  there  are  the  strongest 
proofs  of  grants  of  land  by  Bakht  Buland  to  certain  Mardthds  before  RaghojPs 
first  visit.  Although  from  the  documents  now  extant  it  would  seem  that  both 
the  Mardthf  and  XJrdd  languages  were  used  at  Bakht  Buland's  court,  yet  the 
vernacular  was  undoubtedly  Gondf,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people  Gonds.  But  from 
this  time  the  vernacular  in  every  village  became  Mardthf.  We  know  but  little 
of  the  administration  under  the  Gonds,  but  it  is  certain  that  much  of  the  material 
prosperity  under  the  first  Mardthd  princes  was  owing  to  the  groundwork  laid 
by  Prince  Bakht  Buland. 

The  Bhonsld  family  having  obtained  Deogarh  through  '*  treaty^'  with  the 
original  possessors,  afterwards  allowed  the  title  of  rdjd  to  the  dispossessed 
princes,  and  granted  them  a  share  of  the  Ndgpdr  revenue,  as  it  stood  when  the 
treaty  was  made.  The  commutation  was  received  by  the  Gt)nd  princes  through 
their  own  ofiicers.  All  state  ceremonial  was  ostentatiously  rendered  to  the 
deposed  princes.  They  gave  the  "  tfkd,"  or  mark  of  investiture,  to  the 
Bhonsld  on  each  subsequent  accession  to  the  throne,  and  they  affixed  their  seal 
to  certain  revenue  papers.  And  in  this  there  was  deep  policy,  as  the  Bhonslds 
would  be  seen  holding  the  Ndgpdr  territory  from  the  Gonds,  and  not  subject  to 
the  paramount  power  at  Puna,  and  thus  deriving  a  position  saperior  to  that  of 
other  military  chiefs  of  the  Mardthd  empire,  who  owed  their  elevation  to 
the  Peshwd,  and  held  their  fiefs  by  his  favour.  Raghoji  was  succeeded  in 
J,     .,  A.D.   1755  by   his  eldest  son  Jdnojf,  though  not 

^  *  without  opposition  from  another  brother,  Mudhojf. 

The  matter  was  referred  to  Puna  ;  the  former  was  confirmed  in  the  sovereignly 
of  Ndgpdr,  with  the  title  of  Send  Sdhib  Sdba  ;  while  Chdndd  and  Chhattfsgarh 
were  given  as  an  appanage  to  Mudhojf.  Jdnoji  turned  all  his  attention  to 
settling  the  territory  left  him  by  his  father.  He  and  his  kingdom  sustained  no 
loss  by  the  battle  of  Pdnipat,  but  rather  from  the  terrible  losses  of  the  other 
Mardthd  princes  he  became  relatively  stronger.  Soon  after  this  the  Nizdm, 
taking  advantage  of  the  minority  of  the  Peshwd,  Mddho  Bdo,  took  up  arms. 
JdnojT  was  bought  off  from  an  alliance  with  him  by  the  promise  of  the 
Sardesmukhf  of  Berdr,  and  full  liberty  to  plunder  his  brother  at  Chdndd;  but 
though  he  abandoned  the  Moghals,  he  afforded  no  aid  to  the  Peshwd.    The 

*  Grant  Duff«  vpl.  ii.  p.  53.  There  is  a  discrepancy  here  between  authorities.  Grant  DnfF 
says  Raghoji  died  in  1753,  while  Jenkins  has  it  1/55.  The  latter  date  has  been  adopted,  as 
Jenkins  is  more  likely  to  be  correct  on  such  a  point. 
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JSiz&m  in  that  year  was  suocefisfal,  and  dictated  peace  ahnost  at  the  gates  of 
Ptina  in  1762.  Next  year,  however,  he  broke  through  his  treaties  and  gained 
over  J&nojf  to  join  him.  Together  they  sacked  and  burned  Puna.  This  was  not 
the  last  of  Jdnojf's  treachery.  By  the  promise  of  territory  yielding  thirty-two 
Ukhs  of  annual  revenue  he  was  induced  to  betray  the  Niz^y  and  attack  his 
army  in  concert  with  the  Peshwd's  troops,  in  consequence  of  whichi  the 
Moghals  were  entirely  defeated.  The  price  was  paid  to  Jdnoji,  but  the  boy 
Peshwd  did  not  fail  to  reproach  him  with  his  treachery.  He  detested  Jinoji 
already,  and  in  1765  united  with  the  Niz^m  to  avenge  the  sack  of  Puna.  The 
confederate  armies  advanced  to  N&gpdr  and  burned  it,  and  forced  the  rdj£ 
to  disTOrge  the  greater  part  of  the  price  of  his  former  treachery.  Two  years  later 
Jdnojl  was  again  in  arms  against  the  Peshw^,  having  joined  in  the  rebellion  of 
lUghobd — uncle  of  the  Peshw& — and  the  Grdikwdr.  On  this  occasion  the 
t^eshw&  advanced  through  Berdr  up  to  N^gpdr,  while  J&noj(,  having  ^ven 
him  the  slip,  was  plundering  around  Puna.  But  he  was  ultimately  obliged 
to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  concluded  in  April  1769.  In  the  treaty  condaded 
J&nojPs  dependence  on  the  Peshw^  was  fiilly  acknowledged.  He  bound 
himself  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  six  thousand  men,  and  to  attend  thePesh^w^  in 
person  whenever  required;  to  pay  an  annual  nazar  of  five  l&khs  of  rupees; 
to  enter  into  no  general  negotiation  with  foreign  powers,  and  to  make  no  war 
without  the  Peshw&'s  sanction.  In  the  year  1/71  J^nojf  went  to  the  court  of 
Puna,  and  obtained  sanction  to  adopt  his  nephew  Baghojf,  the  son  of  his 
brother  Mudhojf  of  Ch^ndd.  Doubtless  his  intention  of  doing  this  had  pre- 
served peace  between  the  brothers  all  through  the  complications  with  the  Nizdm 
and  the  Peshwd.  On  his  return  journey  to  N&gpdr  in  May  1772  he  died  at 
Tuljdpdr  on  the  Goddvari.*  During  his  reign  the  country  of  Ndgptir,  except  on 
two  occasions,  had  perfect  peace  within  its  boundaries.  Jdnojf  s  name  is  remem- 
bered as  the  settler  of  what  his  father  only  conquered.  In  his  private  life  he 
was  easy  of  access,  and  most  regular  in  the  observance  of  aU  duties  of  state  and 
of  religion.  On  the  whole,  his  treacherous  disposition  notwithstanding,  he  was 
jEbkt  fi^m  a  bad  type  of  a  Mardthd  sovereign  of  the  time.  Justice  was  well 
admioistered,  crimes  were  few,  and  capital  punishment  seldom  inflicted  in  his 
reign.    The  revenue  flourished,  and  the  people  were  well  off. 

After  the  death  of  J&noj{,  before  Mudhojf  with  his  youthful  son  Raghojf, 
g^w.^     d  M  dh  "  ^^  king's    nephew  and  heir  by    adoption, 

ji  an  oji.  could  reach  Nigptir,   S6b&j(,  another  brother  of 

J&nojf,  had  usurped  the  government.  During  the  next  two  years  and  a  half 
a  civil  war  raged,  diversified  in  a.d.  1773  by  a  short  reconciliation  and 
joint  government,  and  characterised  by  repeated  desertion  of  either  party 
Dy  Dary^  Bdf,  widow  of  the  late  "Riji  Jinoji,  who  now  supported  one  claimant 
to  the  throne  and  now  the  other.  The  closing  scene  of  this  contest  was 
on  the  battle-field  of  Pfinchg^on,  six  miles  south  of  Ndgpdr.  The  fortune  of 
the  day  had  declared  for  Sdbdjf^  and  Mudhoji  was  being  surrounded  by  his 
brother's  troops.  Flushed  with  the  fight  and  with  victory,  S&b&jf  drove  his 
elephant  against  that  on  which  his  brother  was  seated,  and  called  on  him  to 
jSurrender.  A  pistol-shot  was  the  only  reply.  One  brother  had  slain  the  other, 
.%nd  gained  the  undisputed  regency  in  behalf  of  his  son,  and  the  title  of  Sen& 
Dhur^i^dhar.f  Mudhojf  at  ouce  set  about  restoring  order  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Btate,  governing  wisely  and  moderately.     In  the  year  1777  he  entered  with 

*  Sir  Richard  Jenkins,  p.  76$  Oniqt  Duff,  vol.  ii.  pp.  54,  58,  85,  11%  121  et  seq.  175. 
f  Sif  Richard  Jenkins,  p.  77 ;  Grant  Puff>  vol.  ii.  p.  222. 
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csotion  into  engagements  with  the  English,  who  were  tjh^n  preparing  to 
Bopport  the  claims  otR4ghob£  as  Peshwtt.  He  was  obliged,  however,  in  order 
to  keep  ap  appearances  at  Puna  to  send  troops  down  to  Cntteck.  Their  march 
was  intentionally  delayed.  When  they  arrived  th^  did  not  act  against  the 
British  Ooremm^nt,  who  were  all  the  time  kept  inntrmed  that  this  march  on 
Cnttack  was  a  mere  pretence.  The  Begent  even  assisted  the  march  of  Colonel 
Peane  throngh  hie  provinces,  when  a  force  was  being  sent  from  Bengal  against 
Haidar  Alt  This  display  of  a  conciliatory  spirit  towards  tiie  English  happened 
too  at  a  tame  when  Bengal  was  denuded  of  troops.  In  1785  Mandla  and  the 
Upper  Narbad£  valley  were  nominally  added  to  the  N£gpilr  dominions  by  a 
treaty  in  which  Mndhojf  agreed  to  pay  twenty-seven  l^khs  of  rupees  into  the 
Pnna  treasury. 

The  Regent  died  in  a.d.  17S8,  leaving  all  the  Kfigpiir  state  tranquil  and 
_^,   .. ,.  prosperous — conditions  which   had  lasted  within 

^^  ^  the  present  N&gpdr  district  ever  since  the  battle  of 

Pfinohgion.     He  left  great  treasure  in  cash  and  in  jewels  to  his  family.     His  son 
^^hojf,  though  of  age  and  nominally  rftj£,  had  remained,  dnring  the  lifetime 
of  his  able   father,  in  perfect  submission  and   obedience.      He  now  assumed 
control  of  the  state.     He  went  to  Pnua,  where  his  titles  and  dignity  were  con- 
firmed.    He  also  obtained  for  his  yonnger  brother  VyankSji  the  father's  title  of 
Sen£  Dhurandhar,  with  Ch^ndi   and  Chhattisgarh  as  an  appanage.     Cbim- 
iu!j(,  the  other  brother,  was  to  have  had  Maudla,  but  he  died  shortly  after 
Raghojf's  return  to  Nfigpdr  very  suddenly,  and  not  without  suspicion  of  foul 
play.*  The  Bfijfi  took  up  his  residence  at  K^gpiir,  while  his  troops  were  fighting 
in  the  Peshwfi's  armies  against  the  Xiz£m  and  Tipi!  of  Mysore.    He  participated 
)D  all  the  advantages  gained  by  the  Marith^  in  these  wars,  and  commanded 
the  right  wing  of  the  PeshwS's  army  at  the  victory  of  KhardU.     In  the  year 
1796,  when  the  political  condition  of  Western  India  was  much  confused,  he  seized 
upon  Hoshang^bdd  and  the  Lower  N^arbadi  valley.     In  the  two  following  years 
he  had  ^ined  the  forts  of  Chanr^garh,  Tezgarh,  and  Maudla  from  the  Qiief  of 
Sigar,  as  also  the  fort  of  Dh^onf  from  another  Bundel^   chii 
began  to  consolidate  his  power  in  these  newly-acquired  distri 
1797  Yashwant  R4o  Holkar  fled  for  shelter  to  Nigpiir,  but  fouj 
Dnring  this  time  the  connection  of  K^gpdr  with  the  Bengal 
been  growing  firmer,  and  in  a.d.  1798  Mr.  Colebrooke  was  ap 
to  the  court  of  Baghojf,  but  he  did  not  arrive  at  I^^gpiir  until  '. 
May  1801  the  British  Resident,  who  had  vainly  endeavoured 
defensive    alliance  against   Sindifi,  withdrew  from  N^gpiir, 
Baghojt  nnited  together  in  the  year  1803  to  oppose  the  Brit 
which  had  now  replaced  Bftj !  lUo,  the  Feshwd,  alter  the  treaty  ( 
they  did  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  and  secret  directions  of  '. 
General  Wellesley  soon  brought  the  confederates  to  battle  at  1 
left  the  field  at  the  commencement  of  the  battlej  Sindilt's 
brunt  of  the  day  and  suffered  very  heavily ;  but  at  A'rgfion,  a 
the  Nfigpdr  army  under  Vyank^t  Bhonsli  was  completely  won 
Gfiwalgarh  eoon  afler  fell  to  the   British.     Meanwhile  from 
Colonel  Harconrt  had  won  the  whole  of  RaghojCs  province  of  Cnf 
of  the  peace  which  he  now  sued  for  was  heavy ;  nearly  one-thir 
vos  shorn  off,  comprising  £ast  and  West  Bei^  up  to  B£l^or,  £ 
dependencies ;  lastly,  the  "Riji  was  to  receive  permanently   s 

*  Gnnt  Duff  ctlk  tUi  brother  Kbandoii,  vol  iii.  p.  65. 
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court  at  N&gpdr,  ai^d  Mr.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  was  appointed  to  the  post. 
Thns,  of  all  the  territory  won  by  the  great  Kaghojf  and  his  two  sons^  there  only 
remained,  after  the  treaty  of  Deog^on, — Deogarh,  Chindi^  Chhattfsgarh  with  its 
dependencies,  and  the  districts  on  the  Narbadi.  Before  this  peace  Raghoji's 
annual  revenue  had  been  nearly  one  crore  of  rupees,  but  after  the  loss  of  Cut- 
tack  and  Ber&r  it  fell  to  about  sixty  l&khs.  Before  the  war  he  had  18,000  horse, 
mostly  Mar^th&s  of  the  Puna  country,  and  25,000  infantry,  of  which  11,000 
were  of  regular  battalions ;  besides  these  he  entertained  a  body  of  4,000  Arab 
mercenaries.  His  artillery  counted  ninety  guns,  but  of  these  thirty-eight  were 
lost  at  A'rg&on.  His  cavalry  also  were  much  reduced  after  that  battle,  and 
after  the  ensuing  peace  the  regular  infantry  were  never  replaced.  Ri^hojf  now 
had  the  heavy  task  of  putting  the  finances  of  his  country  in  order,  settling  hiib 
new  boundaries,  and  securing  his  subjects  from  the  famine,  which  was  then  so 
severely  felt  in  the  Deccan.  To  retrieve  his  finances  he  exacted  large  snms 
from  his  ministers  and  bankers,  and  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  his  troops 
practised  the  meanest  frauds. 

During  the  campaign  which  Baghoji  had  undertaken  with  Sindii)  Uie 
Nawdb  of  Bhop^l  had  seized  on  Hoshang^bdd.  This  the  Bijd  recovered  in 
1807.  Sambalpdr  with  its  dependencies  was  restored  to  him  by  the  Enghsh  in 
A.D.  1806,  but  some  of  the  zamfnddrs  were  opposed  to  the  transfer,  and  their 
resistance  was  not  overcome  until  1808. 

The  Ndgpdr  portion  of  his  dominions  now  became  the  scene  of  frequent 
contests  with  the  Pindh^ris  and  the  robber  hordes  of  Amir  Kh&n.  For  security 
against  these  marauders  most  of  the  village  forts  were  built,  the  remains  of 
which  stud  the  whole  of  this  district.  Insignificant  as  they  may  appear  to  ns 
now,  many  of  them  have  been  the  scenes  of  struggles  where  the  peasant  fought 
for  bare  life,  all  he  possessed  outside  the  walls  being  already  lost  to  him.  There 
are  some  old  men  now  alive  who  can  tell  us  of  the  hard  lot  of  those  days,  how 
they  sowed  in  sorrow,  with  little  hope, of  seeing  the  harvest,  and  how,  whenever 
they  did  reap,  they  buried  the  corn  at  once  in  the  ground.  The  *Ilesident 
repeatedly  suggested  that  the  Bdjd  should  entertain  a  subsidiary  force,  but  his 
pride  would  not  permit  him  to  consent.  The  boldness  of  these  robber  bands 
became  so  great  that  in  November  1811  they  advanced  under  Amir  Elhfin's 
leadership  up  to  Ndgpdr,  burned  one  of  the  suburbs,  and  only  retired  when  they 
knew  that  two  British  columns  were  approaching  from  the  Nizdm's  dominions 
to  drive  them  back.  There  is,  however,  great  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the 
bands  of  marauders  who  plundered  the  country  did  not  belong  to  the  Sindi4 
Shdht  or  Holkar  Shdhl  bands  of  Pindhdrfs,  but  were  portions  of  the  Ndgpdr 
army,  which,  when  they  could  not  be  paid  from  the  treasury,  were  allowed  in 
this  way  to  help  themselves.  The  name  of  Dharmdjf  Bhonsld  is  well  remem- 
bered as  a  leader  in  these  forays.  In  this  same  year  Baghoji  had  been  trying 
to  conquer  Garhdkotd,  the  possession  of  a  petty  chief  near  Sdgar,  but 
Baptiste,  one  of  Sindid's  generals,  advanced  to  its  relief,  and  routed  the  Ndgpdr 
troops.  In  the  year  a.d.  1813  the  Rdjd  of  Ndgpdr  entered  into  a  compact  with 
Sindid  for  the  conquest  and  partition  of  the  territories  of  Bhopdl.  After 
besieging  the  capital  for  nine  months,  the  confederates  had  to  retire  in  July 
1814,  bimed  by  the  energy  and  heroism  of  Wazfr  Mohammad.  Baghoji  would 
have  renewed  his  attempt  in  the  following  year  had  not  the  Bengal  Government 
declared  that  this  could  not  be  permitted.* 

•  Sir  BiebATd  Jenkins,  p.  88;  Qrant  Duff,  vol.  iii.  pp.  65,  79, 101, 161,  «/,  jeq.  221, 220, 231, 280. 
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Baghoji  died  in  Marcli  a.d.  1816.  He  was  coarse  and  vulgar  in  person^ 
jealons  of  every  one^  and  so  prying  into  the  minate  details  of  government  that  no 
one  served  him  heartily.  His  rapacity  has  been  seen,  his  avarice  was  proverbial. 
He  owned  whole  rows  of  shops  in  the  b&zdr.  He  first  kept  his  troops  out  of 
their  pay,  then  lent  them  money  from  his  own  banking  establishment,  and  at  last, 
when  he  did  pay  them  their  arrears,  he  would  oblige  them  to  take  a  portion 
of  it  in  goods  from  his  own  stores.  The  same  spirit  pervaded  his  family  and 
his  court. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Parsoji — ^a  man  blind,  lame,  and  paralysed. 
p      .,  Yerj  soon  after  his  accession  the  new  Rdjd  became 

*"^'^**  totally  imbecile,  and  it  was  necessary  to  appoint 

a  Begent.  The  B^kd  B£f,  widow  of  the  deceased  R&j&,  with  his  nephew  Gujdbd 
Dddd  Gujar,  for  some  time  kept  possession  of  the  Bdjd's  person  and  the  regency, 
until,  with  the  consent  of  the  Mdnkaris  (Mardthd  nobles)  and  the  military  leaders, 
Mudhojf  Bhonsld,  the  son  of  the  late  Bdj&'s  younger  brother  Yyankdjf,  and  next 
of  kin  to  Parsoji,  succeeded  in  becoming  Regent.  While  the  issue  was  still  un- 
certain, and  after  being  installed  as  Regent,  Mudhoji,  or  A^pd  Sdhib  as  he  was 
generally  called,  courted  the  countenance  of  the  new  Resident,  Mr.  Jenkins, 
and  was  anxious  to  get  a  subsidiary  force,  for  he  knew  that  there  was  much 
debt  to  be  cleared  off,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  strength  of 
the  army — a  measure  sure  to  create  much  discontent.  Accordingly  on  the 
28th  of  May  1816  a  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  was  signed,  by  which  the  British 
were  to  maintain  six  battalions  of  infantry,  with  cavalry  and  artillery,  while 
Parsoji  was  to  pay  seven  and  a  half  Mkhs  of  rupees  annually,  and  to  maintain  a 
contingent  of  2,000  horse  and  2,000  infantry  for  the  purposes  of  the  alliance. 
It  was,  however,  found  in  the  campaign  against  the  Pindhdris  in  the  cold  season 
of  that  year  that  the  contingent  thus  furnished  by  the  Rdjd  was  useless.  In 
January  a.d.  1817  A'pd  Sdhib  went  away  from  the  capital  under  pretence  of 
visiting  Chdndd  on  urgent  state  affairs.  A  few  days  after  his  departure  the 
Rdjd  was  found  dead  in  his  bed — ^poisoned,  as  it  subsequently  proved,  by  his 
cousin  A'p6  Sahib.* 

Parsoji  had  no  son,  begotten  or  adopted ;  consequently  A  p&  S&hib,  being 
,,  S4hh  *^®  nearest  relative  to  the  deceased  in  the  male 

^       *  ■  line,  ascended  the  throne  before   any  opposition 

could  be  made  by  BSki  B^i  and  her  party.  From  this  time  the  bearing  of 
Afipi  S&hib,  before  so  cordial  to  the  British,  underwent  a  speedy  change.  The 
emissaries  of  the  Peshwd  won  him  over  to  join  with  their  master  in  his  plots 
and  treachery.  He  also  joined  in  the  schemes  of  Sindid,  and  afforded  encourage- 
ment to  the  Pindh^ris,  even  proceeding  so  far  as  to  receive  into  his  presence 
the  emijBsaries  of  the  notorious  Chitd,  and  to  confer  on  them  dresses  of  honour. 
All  this  time,  however,  he  was  full  of  protestations  before  the  Resident  of 
good  faith  and  feeling  to  the  English.  During  the  early  part  of  November  the 
conduct  of  A'pfi  Sihib  was  very  suspicious.  The  Nigpiir  troops,  which  should 
have  been  sent  on  to  the  Narbadd  to  join  in  the  Pindhiri  campaign,  were  kept 
back ;  there  was  a  force  already  drawn  around  the  capital  of  8,000  horse  and 
as  many  foot ;  lastly,  an  active  levy  of  troops  from  as  far  even  as  Milwi  was 
commenced.  The  Resident  on  his  part  called  in  the  detachment  of  Colonel 
Scott  from  Nandardhan  near  Rdmtek,  and  messengers  were  sent  to  Colonel 


•*  Grant  Puff  says  be  was  strangled  (vol.  iii.  p.  281). 
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Gahan  to  hnrry  back  from  tlie  neigHboorhood  of  Hoshangiib&d.  The  news  from 
Puna,  of  the  Pesliw^  having  now  openly  broken  &om  his  engagements  witih  && 
British,  reached  N^gpdr  on  the  14th  November.  On  the  night  of  the  24th 
the  R&jd  informed  Mr.  Jenkins  that  the  Peshwd  had  sent  him  a  khilai,  with  a 
golden  standard,  and  the  high  title  of  SendpatL  He  intimated  his  intention  of 
receiving  investiture  of  title  and  honours  m  state  on  the  following  day,  and 
invited  the  Resident  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony.  Mr.  Jenkins  remonstrated, 
stating  that  as  the  Peshwd  was  at  that  moment  in  arms  against  the  English,  the 
B&j&^B  public  acceptance  of  these  marks  of  distinction  was  inconsistent  with  the 
terms  of  his  alliance  with  our  Crovemment.  On  the  following  day  the  Biji 
received  the  hhilat  in  public  darbar,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  his  chief 
camp,  beyond  Tdkli,  where,  in  front  of  his  troops,  he  assumed  with  every  cere- 
mony the  dignity  of  general-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  Mar&thd  empire. 
The  next  morning  an  extreme  measure  which  had  been  delayed  to  the  utmost 
was  carried  out :  the  brigade  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hopeton  Scott  moved 
from  its  lines  to  the  Residency,  also  occupying  the  double  hill  of  Sftdbaldf. 
This  movement  was  executed  only  just  in  time,  for  a  body  of  Arabs,  stationed 
in  a  village  where  now  stands  the  railway  station,  were  only  awaiting  the  fin&l 
order  to  secure  this  position  for  themselves.  Expresses  were  also  sent  to  call 
up  General  Doveton  with  the  second  division  of  the  Deccan  army  from  Berir. 
The  troops  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Scott  were  a  brigade  of  two  battalions  of 
Madras  Native  infantry,  one  battalion  being  of  the  20th,  the  oth^*  of  the  24dk, 
both  much  weakened  by  sickness.  There  were  also  the  Resident's  escort,  two 
companies  of  Native  infantry,  three  troops  of  Bengal  Native  cavalry,  and  foor 
six-pounders  manned  by  Europeans  of  the  Madras  artillery. 

The  hill  of  Sft&baldi,  standing  close  over  the  Residency,  consists  of  two 
eminences  joined  by  a  narrow  neck  of  ground,  about  800  yards  in  length,  of 
considerably  lesser  elevation  than  either  of  the  two  hills.  The  whole  sur&ce  is 
rock,  so  that  it  was  impossible  in  a  short  time  to  throw  up  any  intrenchment. 
Of  the  two  eminences,  that  to  the  north  is  the  lesser,  but  being  within  musket 
range  of  the  principal  summit,  its  possession  was  of  vital  importance,  particularly 
as  on  that  side  the  suburbs  of  the  city  came  close  up  to  its  base,  and  gave  cover 
to  the  enemy,  who  throughout  the  26th  were  seen  collecting.  Three  hundred 
men  of  the  24th  Regiment,  under  Captain  Saddler,  were  posted  on  the  smaller 
hill  with  one  gun.  The  cavalry  occupied  the  enclosures  about  the  Residency 
just  below  the  lower  hill  on  the  west ;  the  remainder  of  the  force,  scarcely  800 
men,  were  posted  on  the  larger  hill.  On  the  evening  of  the  26th  the  battle 
began  by  the  Arabs,  from  the  village  already  mentioned,  opening  fire  on  the 
pickets  of  the  smaller  hill.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  attack  on  the  English 
position.  The  engagement  lasted  till  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  it 
slackened  somewhat  on  the  side  of  the  Mar&th^s.  Several  times  during  the  night 
the  Arabs  had  come  on,  sword  in  hand,  and  tried  hard  to  carry  the  smaller  hill,  but 
were  repulsed  every  time,  though  at  the  cost  of  many  lives  to  the  defenders. 
Time  after  time,  as  the  ranks  of  tiie  24th  Regiment  were  thinned,  help  was  sent 
down  from  the  20th,  which  was  posted  on  the  larger  hill.  Dawn  of  the  momii^ 
on  the  27th  November  saw  the  English  troops  holding  an  isolated  position. 
Eighteen  thousand  men,  of  whom  nearly  one-quarter  were  Arabs,  were  drawn  np 
against  them,  with  thirty-six  guns,  all  brought  into  position  during  the  past  night. 
At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  few  remaining  men  of  the  24th,  b^g  utterly 
exhausted,  were  withdrawn,  their  place  being  taken  by  the  Resident's  escort, 
with  orders  to  confine  their  defence  to  the  summit  of  the  smaller  hill,  which 
had  by  this  time  been  somewhat  strengthened  by  a  breaai^work  of  bags  of  grain. 
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Thus  they  continaed  to  fight  till  nine  o'clock^  when  the  Arabs  again  charged 
home.  Jnst  as  they  gained  the  crest^  the  accidental  explosion  of  a  tumbrel 
cansed  some  confusion  among  the  defenders.  The  sepoys  were  overpoweredj 
the  lesser  hill  lost^  and  the  gun^  which  fell  into  the  enemy^s  hands^  was  tamed 
against  the  greater  hill.  The  brigade  had  now  lost  much  of  their  superiority 
in  position ;  from  the  nearness  of  the  enemy  and  the  fire  of  the  gun  on  the  lost 
hiU^  officers  and  men  began  to  drop  fast.  The  enemy's  cavalry  and  infantry 
began  to  close  in  from  every  side^  and  to  prepare  for  a  general  assault.  To  add 
to  the  perplexity  of  the  moment  the  Arabs  broke  into  the  huts  of  our  troops, 
and  the  shrieks  of  their  wives  and  children  reached  the  ears  of  the  sepoys.  The 
three  troops  of  Bengal  cavalry,  together  with  the  Madras  horsemen  of  the 
Resident's  escort,  had  been  kept  all  this  while  in  the  enclosures  around  the 
Residency.  Their  commander.  Captain  Fitzgerald,  now  formed  his  men  outside 
the  enclosures,  and  charged  the  principal  body  of  the  enemy's  horse.  The 
Marith&s  did  not  long  resist  the  onset  of  this  little  band,  but  breaking  in  all 
directions,  abandoned  a  small  battery  by  which  they  had  been  supported. 
Captain  Fitzgerald  pursued  them  for  some  distance,  then  reforming,  charged  the 
battery,  took  some  of  the  guns,  and  brought  them  into  the  Residency  in  triumph. 
This  success  had  been  witnessed  by  all  the  infantry  on  the  hill ;  and  the  men, 
before  drooping  from  the  fatigue  of  fifteen  hours'  fighting,  became  once  more 
animated.  A  combined  attack  of  cavalry  and  infantry  on  the  Arabs  was  being 
arranged  when  another  tumbrel  on  the  lesser  hill  blew  up,  causing  great  con- 
fusion amongst  the  enemy.  The  advantage  was  seized,  and  the  little  hill  was 
in  a  few  moments  again  in  possession  of  our  troops,  who  pursued  the  enemy 
through  the  Arab  village,  and  spiked  two  guns  beyond  it  before  they  returned 
to  their  posts.  Again  the  Arabs  were  rallied,  and  fresh  troops  brought  up. 
Jnst  as  they  were  ready  to  advance  against  the  hill^  a  well-timed  charge  around 
the  base  of  it,  by  a  single  troop  of  cavalry  under  Comet  Smith,  took  them  in 
the  flank,  and  finally  scattered  them.  The  troops  from  the  hill  now  made  a 
general  advance,  and  cleared  the  ground  all  about.  By  noon  the  enemy's  artil- 
leiy  was  carried  away,  and  the  battle  was  over.  The  British  lost  367  killed 
and  wounded.  Amongst  the  killed  was  Mr.  Sotheby,  of  the  Civil  Service,  who 
had  been  in  attendance  on  the  Resident  throughout  the  engagement.  After  this 
humiliating  defeat,  the  Bdj£  hastened  to  disavow  any  connection  with  the  attack^ 
and  to  express  his  regret  for  what  had  occurred.  His  troops  and  guns  were 
withdrawn  from  the  Slt^baldf  side  of  the  city.  On  the  29th  Colonel  Gahan's 
detachment  came  in,  so  that  the  Resident's  position  became  much  stronger. 
Major  Pitman  also  arrived  on  the  5th  December  with  a  detachment  of  troops 
belonging  to  the  Niz^m;  and  on  the  12th  the  light  part  of  General  Doveton's 
division,  consisting  of  five  battalions  of  Native  infantry,  the  6th  Bengal  Cavalry, 
a  troop  of  horse  artillery,  and  two  companies  of  the  1st  Royals.  The  R&j&  had 
already  been  informed  that  no  communication  would  be  held  with  liim  till  his 
troops  were  disbanded. 

The  Resident  on  the  15th  December  demanded  the  unconditional  sur- 
render of  the  R&J&,  and  the  disbandment  of  his  troops.  Till  four  o'clock  on  the 
following  morning  was  given  for  consideration.  On  the  same  afternoon  all  the 
stores,  baggage,  and  women  were  sent  to  the  Sit&baldi  hill,  under  guard  of  the 
troops  who  had  previously  so  gallantly  defended  that  position.  At  dawn  next 
morning  the  English  troops  took  position,  having  their  left  on  the  Nig  Nadf, 
with  the  cavalry  on  their  right  in  the  opeii  ground  towards  A  njnf .  A  t  nine  o'clock 
A  p&  S6hib  surrendered!  but  his  troops  pi«pared  for  an  obstinate  resistance. 
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The  ensuing  battle  was  fought  on  the  ground  lying  between  the  N4g  Nadt,  the 
Shakardar^  tank,  and  the  present  southern  and  old  Son^g^on  roads^  quite  close 
to  Nigptir.  The  Mardth&  were  completely  routed.  They  lost  their  whole 
camp^  with  forty  elephants,  forty-one  guns  in  battery,  and  twenty-three  in  a 
neighbouring  depot.  The  Mardthd  chiefs  who  had  not  surrendered,  being 
deprived  of  A'pd  Sihib^s  authority,  lost  all  control  over  the  scattered  forces,  which 
now  dispersed  all  over  the  country.  But  in  the  city  a  large  body  of  Arabs  and 
Hindustanis  held  out  for  special  terms  beyond  payment  of  all  that  was  due  to 
them,  and  would  not  listen  to  the  orders  of  A'pd  Sdhib  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
They  were  promised  their  arrears,  and  every  inducement  for  marching  out  of 
the  countiy  in  all  security  was  offered  to  theok,  but  without  effect.  Occupying 
a  number  of  separate  houses,  the  only  approach  to  which  was  by  narrow  lanes, 
they  maintained  for  some  days  a  stout  resistance.  They  did  not  capitulate  until 
the  29th  or  the  30th  December  1817,  when  they  departed  with  a  safe-conduct 
to  Ber&r. 

After  the  reduction  of  the  city  the  Resident  entered  into  a  provisional  en- 
gagement to  retain  A'pd  Sihib  on  the  throne  on  the  following  conditions* — "  That 
*'  he  should  cede  all  his  territories  to  the  northward  of  the  Narbad^,  as  well  as 
"  certain  possessions  on  the  southern  bank,  and  all  his  rights  in  Berdr,  (x^walgarh, 
*'  Sirgdja,  and  Jashpdr,  in  lieu  of  the  subsidy  and  contingent;  that  the  civil  and 
"  military  affairs  of  his  government  should  be  settled  and  conducted  by  ministers 
*'  in  the  confidence  of  the  British  Government,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  Besi- 
''  dent ;  that  the  Rdjd  with  his  family  should  reside  in  the  palace  at  N&gpdr,  under 
the  protection  of  the  British  troops ;  that  the  arrears  of  subsidy  should  be  paid 
up  until  the  final  transfer  of  the  above-mentioned  territories  had  taken  place ;  that 
"  any  forts  in  the  territory,  which  we  might  wish  to  occupy,  should  immediately  be 
"  given  up ;  that  the  person,  whom  he  described  as  principally  resisting  his  orders 
*'  should  if  possible  be  seized  and  delivered  up  to  the  British  Government ;  and 
^'  that  the  two  hills  of  S(t&bald(,  with  the  bdzdrs  and  an  adequate  portion  of  land 
''  adjoining,  should  be  ceded  to  the  British  Government,  which  should  be  at  liberty 
''to  erect  on  them  such  military  works  as  might  be  deemed  necessary.*'  On 
these  conditions  A^pd  Sdhib  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  palace  on  the  9tli  of 
January. 

The  division  of  General  Doveton  proceeded  westward  to  help  in  taking  the 
forts  in  the  territory  ceded  by  Holkar,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Peshwi.  No 
sooner  had  General  Doveton^s  troops  left  Ndgpiir  than  A'pfi  Sdhib  renewed  his 
intrigues,  raised  the  Gonds,  and  sent  secret  instructions  to  the  Kil&ddrs  not  to 
surrender  the  forts,  which  they  were  holding,  to  the  English ;  and  finally  he 
applied  for  assistance  to  B^j(  B^o.  Even  within  a  day^s  march  of  the  capital  the 
wild  Gonds  were  burning  Magardhokri,  A'mbgdon,  and  other  villages  belong- 
ing to  the  B&kd  Bdi,  the  Tt&j&'s  political  opponent.  He  sent  messages  for  help  to 
the  Peshw&,  and  arranged  for  his  own  escape  to  Ch^ndd.  At  this  time  also  his 
participation  in  the  murder  of  his  cousin  had  become  known.  Sir  R.  Jenkins  now 
arrested  the  Rdjd,  and  it  was  determined  that  he  should  be  confined  for  life  in 
Hindustan.  He  was  sent  under  escort  towards  AUahfibSd,  but  on  the  road  he 
managed  to  corrupt  his  guard,  and  escaped  in  the  dress  of  a  sepoy.  He  fled 
to  the  Mahddeo  hills,  where  he  was  joined  by  Chitd,  the  last  of  the  Pindh£r( 
leaders.     He  ultimately  escaped,  first  to  A^sirgarh  and  then  to  the  Panjdb. 

*  Aitcbison's  Treaties,  toI.  iii,  pp.  109,  1 10. 
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Oa  the  final  depositionof  A  pd  S^hib  a  maternal  grandchild  of  Eaghojf  II.  was 
«^,   .,  jjj  adopted  by  the   widows  of  his  grandfather.    He 

^^   ^       '  took  the  name  of  Bhonsld,  and  was  recognised  as 

R&J&  Baghojf  III.  on  the  same  terms  as  were  granted  to  A^p^  S&hib  in  181 6.  A 
Regency  was  established^  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  B6ki  IBil,  widow  of  the 
second  Raghojf.  She  had  the  care  of  the  young  R&j&'s  person^  but  the  Resident 
superintended  and  administered  every  department  of  the  state  through  officers. 
appointed  by  himself.  In  the  year  1830,  during  the  Residentship  of  the 
Honourable  K.  Cavendish,  and  four  years  after  the  departure  of  Sir  R.  Jenkins 
from  the  scene  of  his  labours,  the  Rijd  was  permitted  to  assume  the  actual 
government.  The  time  of  the  Rij&^s  minority,  when  the  country  was  adminis- 
tered by  British  officers  under  the  Resident,  is  still  remembered  with  favour  by 
the  people.  Nothing  occurred  to  disturb  the  peace  at  large  during  the  next 
seventeen  years ;  the  country  was  quiet  and  prosperous  ;  and  the  security, 
afforded  by  a  firm  and  just  rule,  was  a  great  stimulus  to  banking  and  trade. 
In  the  year  a.d.  1848  an  impostor  named  R&ghobhdrti  Gos^in,  pretending  to  be 
A^pi  S&hib,  raised  an  insurrection  in  Ber&r,  but  the  disturbance  did  not  extend 
to  Nigpdr.  Raghojf  HI.  died  in  December  1853  without  a  child,  begotten  or 
adopted.  The  Marquis  of  Dalhousie,  then  Governor-General,  declared  that  the 
state  of  Ndgpdr  had  lapsed  to  the  paramount  power.  This  order  was  confirmed 
by  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  late  East  India  Company  and  by  the  Crown, 
and  Ndgpdr  became  a  British  province. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  attempt  a  brief  examination  into  the  composition  of 

Bh     1£     litv  *^®  government  under  the  Bhonsl^.     The  Bhons- 

0118    po  ty.  j^^^  ^^  j^^g^  ^^^  g^^^  ^^^^  ^j  them,  were  military 

chiefs,  with  the  habits  of  rough  soldiers,  connected  by  blood  and  by  constant 
familiar  intercourse  with  all  their  principal  officers.  Descended  from  the  class 
of  cultivators,  they  ever  favoured  and  fostered  that  order.  They  were  rapacious 
indeed,  yet  seldom  cruel  to  the  lower  classes.  The  prince  regnant  was  far  from 
absolute,  as  we  have  seen  ;  the  younger  brothers  held  portions  of  the  kingdom 
as  appanages ;  they  were  bound  to  serve  the  R&jd  as  their  feudal  chief,  but  held 
their  own  independent  courts,  and  had  entire  management  of  their  own  terri- 
tories. The  near  relations  of  the  family  had  a  voice  in  all  matters  of  moment. 
When  the  great  Raghojf  I.  came  into  Ber&r,  certain  officers  of  state  were  sent 
with  him,  for  whom  he  had  to  provide.  These  men,  known  as  Darakddrs  and 
M&nkarfs,  often  acted  as  spies  on  him,  always  looking  to  Puna  as  their  home, 
and  worlang  in  the  interests  of  the  Peshwd.  Next  in  degree  to  the  members 
of  the  reigning  family  and  their  immediate  connections  among  the  M&nkarfs 
came  the  civil  and  miUtary  functionaries.  Of  these  the  Dfw&n  was  at  the  head  of 
all  departments  of  the  state,  the  Famavfs  was  the  accountant,  the  Wardr  P&ndy& 
(originally  an  officer  under  the  Gonds)  was  keeper  of  the  '*  Ldgwan  Records,'* 
which  showed  the  actual  state  of  cultivation,  occupancy,  and  rents  of  land.  This 
would  be  a  very  important  office  in  a  state  where  the  land  assessments  were 
annual.  The  Chitnavfs  was  the  chief  Secretary,  and  the  Munshf  was  Secretary 
for  Foreign  affairs,  while  the  Sikkanavfs  was  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  These 
offices  were  considered  hereditary;  where  the  person  inheriting  office  was  unfit, 
the  department  was  managed  by  deputy,  but  a  portion  of  the  emoluments  went 
to  the  support  of  the  hereditary  office-bearer.  The  principal  military  officers 
were  the  Sardafbar  or  Controller  of  army  estates^  the  Mfr  Bakhshf  or  Paymaster 
General,  the  P^gdnavfs  or  Controller  of  the  body  guard,  and  a  similar  officer 
for  the  artillery.     The  Sdbad&rs  of  provinces  held  military  and  civil  commaad. 
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within  their  respective  local  joriadictions.  These  officers  were  for  the  moat  port 
paid  by  jiglrs,  or  by  other  grants  of  land  on  exceptionally  favourable  terms. 
Uliere  were  no  separate  officers  employed  exclusively  in  the  judicial  or  police 
departments.  Important  suits  of  a  civil  nature  and  heinous  crimes  were  decided 
by  the  Rdjd  himself,  or  sometimes  by  panchdyats  in  open  darbir.  Petty  affairs 
were  settled  by  the  revenue  officers  in  the  districts,  and  by  specially-appointed 
courts  in  the  city. 

Of  the  success  of  the  Mar&th&  administration,  we  may  say  that  from  their 
-,,      1^    J   .  •  *   ^-  first  arrival  up  to  a.d.  1792  the  countary  was  on 

BhonsU  administration.  ^^^  ^^^^^  prosperous.     At  that  time  the  revenue 

and  the  area  of  cultivation  had  reached  their  maximum,  but  thenceforward 
they  commenced  to  deteriorate  from  misrule  and  oppressive  assessment.  When 
Ber^r  and  Cuttack  were  lost  to  Raghoji  XL  he  would  not  reduce  his  army  and 
expenditure  in  proportion  to  his  lessened  revenue.  In  the  districts  near 
Ndgptir  many  petty  and  hitherto  unheard-of  taxes  were  imposed,  and  a  system 
of  taking  '*nazars"  resorted  to.  In  more  remote  districts  large  tracts  were 
given  in  jigir  to  military  leaders  for  the  support  of  their  troops.  Added  to 
these  causes  for  retrogression,  the  country  was  being  overrun  year  after  year  by 
the  Pindhdris,  and  this  retrogression,  it  may  be  remarked,  occurred  simalta- 
neously  with,  and  in  spite  of,  a  great  immigration  from  East  Bei-dr.  The  short 
reign  of  A'^pd  Sdhib  was  marked  by  still  greater  exaction  than  had  prevailed 
under  Saghoj(  II.;  land  fell  out  of  cultivation,  and  patel  or  ryot  alike  was 
involved  in  debt,  from  which  he  was  only  able  to  extricate  himself  during  the 
wise  rule  of  Sir  Richard  Jenkins.  It  is  remarkable  that  between  a.d.  1820  and 
1825  the  total  area  of  cultivation  had  increased  twelve  per  cent.  In  their  lives 
the  people  generally  seem  ever  to  have  been  quiet,  abstemious,  and  temperate; 
and  the  women,  even  of  the  highest  classes,  enjoyed  much  more  personal  freedom 
than  is  comoxon  in  most  parts  of  India.  Their  habits  were  simple,  their 
manners  boorish.  They  were  capital  colonists  and  farmers.  There  seems  never 
to  have  been  any  large  permanent  military  population,  looking  to  the  sword  as 
their  inheritance.  The  cavalry  was  mostly  raised  in  the  Puna  country.  The 
Silahddrs  who  took  service  here  never  regarded  Ndgptir  as  their  home.  The 
"  clouds  of  Mardthd  horsemen,^'  of  whom  we  often  read,  never  could  have  applied 
to  the  Ndgpiir  indigenous  armies.  On  the  whole  it  seems  certain  that  the  earlier 
Bhonslds,  rapacious  as  they  were  as  regards  the  territory  of  their  neighbours,  were 
not  addicted  to  oppression  at  home.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  second 
Baghojf's  time  the  Pindhdrf  incursions  and  oppressive  taxation  caused  much 
suffering  amongst  the  peaceful  inhabitants.  Among  all  the  native  rulers  and 
chiefs  of  whom  n^ention  has  been  made  in  these  pages,  there  are  four  names 
still  cherished  in  the  district  for  having  made  the  welfare  of  the  people  the  chief 
aim  of  their  lives — first  the  Gond,  Bakht  Buland;  then  the  Mardthd,  Rdji  J&noj{, 
"  the  settler  of  what  his  father  only  conquered,'*  with  his  soldierly  genend 
and  able  civil  officer,  Raghojf  Kardndyd,  who  was  "  like  a  father  to  the  people 
committed  to  his  charge ;"  lastly,  the  good  widow  of  Raghojf  II.,  the  Bdkd  Bdf, 
who  throughout  her  long  and  useful  life  was  as  much  distinguished  as  the 
protectress  of  her  own  people,  as  by  her  steady  support  of  the  English,  and  of 
the  cause  of  order  and  good  government. 

Prom  1858  till  1861  the  dominions  of  the  late  Rdjd  were  administered  by 

u  -^  u   J   •  •  A   *:  ^  commission  of  officers,  at  whose  head  was  the 

isritun  acuninistration.  /-%  n  j.t_     rr  ^r^      jg  a     rm^ 

Commissioner  of  the  '^  Nagpur  provmce.  •     Ine 

even  course  of  affairs  in  that  period  was  broken  only  by  the  local  events 
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connected  with  the  great  Mutiny  and  disturbances  of  1857-58.  It  has  never 
been  discovered  that  any  special  communications  from  other  quarters  had  been 
rec^ved,  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Bengal  army,  by  those  parties  in 
Nfigpdr,  which  about  the  very  beginning  of  the  Mutiny  became  more  or  less 
disturbed. .  The  "  chapdtis  '^  had  indeed  been  circulated,  but  here,  as  in  other 
parts  of  India,  their  import  was  certainly  not  understood  by  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  amongst  whom  they  failed  to  attract  any  particular  attention.  There 
was  noticed,  however,  about  the  end  of  April,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  leading 
Mohammadans  of  the  city,  an  unwonted  opposition  to  the  orders  of  Government 
on  the  subject  of  extra-mural  sepulture.  This  opposition  was  met  by  decisive 
action;  intra-mural  sepulture  was  prohibited,  and  the  order  was  obeyed,  but  not 
without  covert  hints  that  the  time  for  issue  of  orders  by  any  British  Grovemment 
was  not  far  from  its  close.  The  behaviour  of  the  Musalmins  was  from,  this  time 
carefully  watched.  At  the  beginning  of  May  1857  Mr.  Plowden  was  commis- 
sioner of  the  Ndgpdr  province;  the  oflScer  in  charge  of  the  district  was  Mr. 
EUis,*  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service ;  his  Assistant  Commissioner  was  Mr.  Eoss. 
The  troops  stationed  at  Nfigpdr  belonged  to  the  Ndgpdr  irregular  force,  and  they 
consisted  of  a  regiment  of  irregular  cavalry,  mostly  composed  of  Mohammadans, 
and  many  of  them  connected  by  relationship  with  the  Mohammadans  of  Ndgpdr, 
a  battery  of  light  field  artillery,  and  the  1st  Regiment  of  Irregular  Infantry,  who 
were  mostly  Hindustanis.  The  cantonment  of  Kdmthi  was  garrisoned  by 
Madras  troops,  consisting  of  two  European  batteries  of  artillery,  one  regiment  of 
Native  cavalry,  and  two  regiments  of  Native  infantry. 

Intelligence  of  the  calamities  at  Meerut  and  Delhi  arrived  at  Ndgpdr  before 

M  ti       f  1857  *^®  ®^^  ^^  ^^y '  *^^  ^^  seems  that  immediately 

^  '  after  this  a  scheme  for  rising  was  concocted  in  the 

lines  of  the  irregular  cavalry,  in  conjunction  with  the  Musalmdns  of  the  city. 
Secret  nightly  meetings  in  the  city  had  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Ellis ;  and  the 
Scotch  Church  Missionaries,  who  had  schools  and  some  influence  in  the  city, 
had  given  warning  that  the  public  mind  was  much  disturbed.  The  rising  was 
fixed  for  the  night  of  the  13th  of  June,  when  the  ascent  of  a  fire-balloon  from 
the  city  was  to  have  given  the  signal  to  the  cavalry.  But  just  before,  probably 
to  allay  suspicion,  the  cavalry  had  formally  volunteered  for  service,  and  had 
asked  to  be  led  against  the  mutineers  in  Upper  India.  On  the  18  th  one  squadron 
of  the  regiment  received  orders  to  march  towards  Seonf  as  part  of  a  force 
moving  to  the  north  from  Kdmthf.  This  was  just  a  few  hours  before  the  time 
fixed,  and  it  took  them  by  surprise.  A  dafdddr  by  name  Dddd  Ehdn  was 
deputed  to  the  infantry  lines  to  rouse  the  regiment  to  action.  Dddd  Khdn 
was  at  once  seized  and  confined  by  the  first  man  whom  he  addressed.  Mr. 
Ellis  and  Mr.  Boss,  as  soon  as  they  had  been  made  aware,  through  informa- 
tion communicated  by  one  Pdran  Singh,  the  jail  ddrogha,  of  certain  suspicions 
movements  in  the  cavalry  lines,  at  once  communicated  personally  with  Captain 
Wood,  second  in  command  of  the  cavalry.  At  Captain  Wood's  house  it  was 
discovered  that  the  regiment  were  saddling  their  horses.  It  was  now  past 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  by  this  time  the  alarm  was  general.  Mr.  Ellis  sent 
the  ladies  of  the  station  for  safety  to  Kdmthi ;  and  troops  were  summoned  from 
that  place.  Meantime  the  arsenal  had  been  cared  for  by  Major  Bell,  commis* 
sary  of  ordnance.  Loaded  cannon  were  brought  up  to  command  the  entrance 
and  approaches,  while  a  small  detachment  of  Madra^s  sepoys  proceeded  to  the 

*  Mr.  R.  S.  Ellis,  C.B.,  the  present  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Madras. 
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Sftibaldi  hill^  and  got  all  the  guns  in  position.  The  behavionr  of  these  last  was 
snch  as  to  remove  any  anxiety  as  to  the  Madras  troops  having  been  tampered 
with.  But  at  this  juncture,  until  the  arrival  of  troops  from  K6mthl,  everytiung 
depended  on  the  temper  of  the  irregular  infantry  and  artillery.  The  officer  com- 
manding the  infantry  was  prostrate  from  wounds  received  from  a  tiger;  the  only 
other  officer  of  the  regiment  was  away  from  the  station.  Accordingly  Lieute- 
nant Cumberlege,  the  Commissioner's  personal  assistant,  who  had  previously 
been  with  this  regiment,  proceeded  to  their  lines,  and  took  temporary  command. 
He  found  that  the  regiment  had  fallen  in  of  their  own  accord  on  their  parade- 
ground,  most  ready  and  willing  to  execute  any  orders.  The  battery  of  artillery, 
commanded  by  Captain  Playfair,  evinced  a  spirit  equally  good.  Having  made 
sure  of  these  portions  of  the  troops,  Mr.  Ellis  now  went  down  to  the  city. 
Everything  was  found  perfectly  tranquil.  The  conspirators  must  have  became 
aware  that  the  authorities  were  on  the  alert,  that  their  co-operators  in  the  cavahy 
had  failed  to  get  the  infantry  to  join,  and  were  now  hesitating.  The  fire-balloon 
was  never  sent  up. 

The  cavalry,  when  they  heard  of  the  fate  of  their  emissary,  seem  to  have  lost 
all  heart.  They  unsaddled  their  horses  and  remained  quiet.  Subsequently  they 
were  turned  out  on  foot  without  their  arms,  the  infantry  and  the  artillery  being 
drawn  up  in  position  fronting  and  flanking  them.  It  was  in  vain  that  efforts 
were  made  to  induce  them  to  name  the  ring-leaders,  or  those  who  had  been 
saddling  their  horses.  The  dafi&d^r  who  had  been  seized  in  the  infantry  lines 
was  tried  by  court-marti&l  on  the  next  day,  and  condemned  to  death.  The 
behaviour  of  the  native  officers  of  the  cavalry  had  been  closely  watched  by 
Mr.  Ellis.  The  senior  risdldSr,  the  "  wurdee  major,'*  and  a  "  kot  dafid^r*'  were 
arrested.  .  Within  a  few  days,  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  native 
gentleman,  Tafazul  Husen  Kh^n,  whose  loyalty  had  been  throughout  conspi- 
cuous, complete  evidence  was  brought  forward,  by  means  of  which  these  three, 
together  with  another  lisilddr  and  a  jamad&r,  were  convicted.  They  were 
hanged  from  the  ramparts  of  the  fort  overlooking  the  city.  Also  from  among 
the  MusalmSns  of  the  city  two  persons  were  executed,  viz.  the  Nawfl>  K&dar  Ail 
Khdn  and  ViWyat  Midn,  both  men  of  high  family  and  position.  The  bulk  of  the 
treasure  was  now  removed  for  security  to  the  fort  on  the  Upper  Sftdbaldf  hill, 
into  which,  and  the  arsenal  situated  at  its  foot,  a  supply  of  provisions  for  three 
months  was  speedily  thrown.  On  the  24th  June  the  cavalry  were  disarmed. 
Their  arms  and  accoutrements  were  removed  to  the  arsenal.  The  men  were  kept 
till  November  under  surveillance  in  their  own  lines.  In  November  they  were 
again  armed,  and  employed  towards  Sambalpdr,  where  they  performed  their 
duties  well.  Besides  this  there  was  no  actual  disturbance  within  the  district 
of  N&gpdr.  In  the  cavalry  there  had  been  one  squadron  composed  almost 
entirely  of  Mardth&s,  and  these  seem  to  have  been  implicated  just  as  much  as  the 
Musalmdns,  for  amongst  a  number  of  officers  and  men  expelled  from  the 
regiment  were  one  Mardthd  risdlddr,  one  ndib  risfflddr,  and  two  troopers. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  population  having  hitherto  remained  quiescent,  and 
the  fidelity  of  the  Madras  force  at  Kdmthi  being  now  placed  beyond  question, 
the  local  crisis  was  passed.  For  the  skill,  the  forethought*  the  judgment,  and 
the  resolution  with  which  affairs  were  managed  in  the  city  up  to  the  time  of 
the  crisis,  for  the  discovery  of  the  meetings,  for  the  subsequent  watch  put  on 
the  conspirators,  and  for  the  promptitude  with  which  punishment  fell  on  the 
chief  offenders,  no  small  meed  of  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Ellis  and  to  his  coadjutor 
Mr.  Ross.  And  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  here  again  the  aged  princess 
Biki  Bil  brought  all  her  influence  to  bear  on  the  ''fide  of  the  authorities   in 
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dealing  with  the  doubtfully-inclined  Mar&thds  connected  with  the  late  reigning 
family,  when  the  Southern  Mardth^  Country  was  much  disturbed,  and  was 
looking  to  N&gpdr  as  to  a  beacon, — when,  too,  the  turbulent  subjects  in  the 
north  of  the  Kizdm^s  territory  would  hardly  have  remained  quiet  had  there  been 
any  serious  difficulty  at  N&gptir. 

The  course  of  events  after  the  year  1857  does  not  find  its  place  here,  except 
to  mention  that  the  necessity  for  guarding  against  any  irruption  into  the  N^gpdr 
province  by  the  ubiquitous  T&ti&  Topid,  who  had  at  the  close  of  the  year  1858 
crossed  the  Narbadd,  east  of  Hoshangdb^d,  was  met  by  sending  out  to  the 
banks  of  the  Wardh&  river  from  K&mthf  a  column  consisting  of  one  troop  of 
European  horse  artillery,  the  7th  Madras  Cavalry,  and  the  2&bh  Madras  Native 
Infantry,  under  Colonel  Osborne,  with  Mr.  Boss  as  civil  officer;  while  Major 
Henry  Shakespear,  with  a  body  of  irregular  cavalry,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant 
Camberlege  in  a  civil  capacity,  proceeded  to  the  Chhindw&r^  district.  The 
effect  of  these  dispositions  was  that  Tdtid  Topi&,  who  had  penetrated  as  far  as 
and  burnt  Mult&(,  in  the  Betdl  district,  was  turned  off  in  an  easterly  direction, 
when  he  was  met  by  a  column  from  Amr&otf  under  Brigadier  Hill,  defeated, 
and  again  driven  northwards.  It  remains  only  to  add  that  in  the  year  1861 
the  '^  Ndgpdr  Province'*  was  amalgamated  with  the  provinces  known  as  the 
*'  S&gar  and  Narbad^  Territories,"  the  whole  forming  the  present  *'  Central 
Provinces,"  with  the  head-quarters  of  the  administration  at  Nigpdr, 

The  method  of  revenue,    general,    and   judicial   administratioQ  will  be 
SECTION  III.'-Adminis-         noticed  very  briefly,  as  it  is  precisely  the  saoie  as 
TRATioN.— District  staff.  in  other  districts  belonging  to  these  and  to  other 

provinces  in  India,  governed  under  what  is  termed  the  non-regulation  system. 
'llie  Deputy  Commissioner,  or  head  executive  and  administrative  officer  in 
the  district,  is  collector  of  the  general  revenue  in  all  its  branches,  the  head  civil 
judge,  and  the  chief  magistrate.  He  is  charged  also  with  general  control  over 
the  police,  with  the  superintendence  of  public  instruction,  with  the  collection  and 
expenditure  of  local  funds,  with  the  construction  of  local  public  works,  and  with 
ether  general  and  miscellaneous  duties  which  it  is  needless  here  to  mention. 
To  assist  him  in  his  revenue,  judicial,  and  miscellaneous  duties,  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Ndgpilr  has  generally  four  Assistant,  or  Extra- Assistant  Commis- 
sioners, who  are  assistant  or  deputy  collectors,  assistant  magistrates,  and  assistant 
civil  judges.  At  the  head-quarters  of  each  of  the  four  subdivisions  or  tahsfls  * 
is  a  Tahsild&r,  who  is  in  his  turn  sub-collector,  and  subordinate  magistrate,  and 
civil  judge.  Sometimes  the  naib-tahsfld&r,  or  deputy  sub-collector,  has  juris- 
diction in  petty  civil  suits.  At  E&mthi  is  a  Cantonment  Magistrate,  who  is  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Deputy  Commissioner  in  judicial  matters.  There  are  thus  nine 
stipendiary  magistrates^  courts  subordinate  to  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  besides 
fifteen  non-stipendiary  courts  presided  over  by  honorary  magistrates.  These 
native  gentlemen  answer  in  some  respects  to  justices  of  the  peace  in  England. 
They  decide. a  considerable  number  of  cases.  The  Deputy  Commissioner,  the 
Cantonment  Magistrate  of  Kimthi,  and  generally  two  of  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners, are  also  justices  of  the  peace,  with  jurisdiction  to  try  and  punish  European 
offenders  in  petty  cases,  and  to  commit  for  felonies  to  the  High  Court  at  Bombay^ 
The  civil  judicial  courts  are  at  present  ten  in  number,  and  are  presided  over  by 
eight  of  the  above-named  officers  in  their  capacity  as  civil  judges,  by  a  Smalt 
Cause  Court  Judge,  and  by  a  Sub-Collector. 


*  The  four  subdivistons  are  Nigpdr,.Umrer,  lUmtek,  and  KIbtoL 
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The  ciyil  and  orimiDal  courts  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  and  the 
Commissioners  ordinarily  sit  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  district — Slt&baldfj  a 
suburb  of  Ndgpdr.  The  N&gpdr  court  of  small  causes,  and  civil  and  criminal 
courts  of  the  Tahsild&r  of  Ndgpdr,  sit  in  the  city  of  Ndgpdr.  The  Cantonment 
Magistrate  of  K&mthf  holds  his  civil  and  criminal  courts  in  the  Cantonment. 
Of  the  honorary  magistrates,  thirteen  hold  their  courts  at  N&gpdr,  one  at 
Kimthi,  and  one  in  Mohpi.  The  Divisional  Commissioner's  court  is  held  at  TiQdi, 
another  suburb  of  Ndgpdr.  On  the  civil  side  it  is  an  appellate  court  only. 
On  the  criminal  side  it  is  a  sessions  court,  with  powers  up  to  fourteen  jearaf 
imprisonment  and  transportation  for  life,  and  is  competent  also  to  pass  sentence 
of  death,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  court  of  the  Judicial  Commissioner  of 
the  provinces.  The  whole  of  the  district  administration,  whether  in  the 
revenue,  judicial,  or  miscellaneous  departments,  is  subject  to  the  general  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  Divisional  Commissioner,  who  superintends,  besides 
this  district,  the  four  neighbouring  districts  of  Bhand&ra,  Wardhd,  Chindi,  and 
Bdl&gh&t. 

The  constabulary  force  consists  of  two  distinct  bodies — the  district  police, 
and  the  town  police.  The  former  are  paid  from  the  general  revenues,  and  are 
available  for  service  throughout  the  Central  Provinces;  the  latter  are  paid  from 
the  municipal  funds  of  the  towns  in  which  they  are  stationed,  and  theoretically 
their  duties  are  confined  to  that  town  alone.  The  district  superintendent  of 
police  (always  an  English  officer,  who  ordinarily  has  under  him  a  European 
assistant)  is  at  the  head  of  the  whole  force. 

The  Government  re\'enues  are  derived  from  the  land  tax  ;  the  income  tax ; 
J      ^,  the  excise  on  spirits,  opium,  and  drugs  ;  stamps ; 

mpe  revenue.  forests ;  salt,  "  pdndhrl /'  and  a  few  miscellaneous 
petty  taxes.  The  land  revenue  demand  for  the  year  1868-69  was  Rs.  7,98,476. 
This  branch  of  revenue  will  remain  fixed  at  the  same,  or  almost  at  the  same, 
annual  amount  until  the  close  of  the  present  settlement.  The  excise  revenue  in 
l^e  year  1868-69  amounted  to  Es.  1,91,848.  It  is  levied  according  to  the 
central  distillery  system,  which  consists  in  the  prescription  of  certain  places  in 
which  alone  spirits  may  be  manufactured,  and  the  payment  of  a  fixed  duty  on  their 
removal  by  licensed  vendors  ;  and  the  tendency  is  to  diminish  consumption,  but 
to  prevent  any  large  fiscal  loss,  by  the  higher  duty  levied  on  the  diminished 
amount  manufactured.  The  revenue  realised  on  opium  and  drugs  is  obtained 
chiefly  by  leasing  out  monopolies  of  right  to  sell  by  retail,  and  in  some  small 
part  by  fees  levied  on  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy.  The  total  revenue  from 
this  source  for  1868-69  was  Rs.  40,945.  From  the  stamp  revenue  of  1868-69, 
realised  under  the  rules  of  the  Stamp  Act  (Act  X.  of  1862),  was  obtained 
the  sum  of  Rs.  1,66,644.  The  increase  in  this  branch  depends  on  the 
increase  in  commercial  transactions  and  litimtion,  and  on  the  efficiency  of 
the  arrangements  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  offences  ag^ainst  the 
stamp  laws. 

The  unreserved  forests  and  waste  lands  of  the  district  are  for  the  most  part 
let  out  on  usufruct  leases,  and  thus  afford  a  considerable  amount  of  revenue. 
The  system  has  been  introduced  of  leasing  out  the  right  to  collect  or  levy  dues 
on  minor  forest  produce  only,  viz.  grass,  mhowa  and  forest  fruits,  gums,  fire- 
wood, and  the  like,  the  district  authorities  reserving  the  right  to  duty  on  all 
timber  excepting  firewood.  The  area  from  which  this  revenue  is  produced  will 
annually  diminish  as  the  plots  are  disposed  of  under  existing  waste  land  sale  and 
clearance  lea^e  rules.    These  rules  permit  the  sale  in  freehold  of  all  waste  lands 
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at  a  ininimum  price  of  Rs.  2-8*0  per  acre^  and  provide  for  their  disposal  on  long 
leases^  conditional  on  final  clearance  and  reclamation.  But  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  any  loss  thns  effected  in  annual  revenue  will  be  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  proceeds  of  sale  in  the  one  case^  and  by  the  additional  area 
ultimately  brought  under  assessment  in  the  other.  The  forest  revenues  of 
1868-69  amounted  to  Bs.  19,274. 

The  p&ndhr{  is  a  tax  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  country,  and  has  the 
sanction  of  long  usage.  It  was  levied  unaer  the  Mar^thds  nominally  on  aH 
non-agriculturists,  and  was  calculated  on  the  ostensible  means  of  each  rate- 
payer. It  has  generally  been  considered  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  house 
tax ;  but  without  doubt  there  used  to  be  many  non-agricultural  householders 
specially  and  somewhat  arbitrarily  exempted;  nor  was  much  care  taken  to 
equalise  its  incidence  so  as  to  distribute  it  equitably  over  the  rate-paying  popu- 
lation. The  tax,  however,  is  one  to  which  the  people  are  accustomed,  and  not 
indisposed.  It  provides,  moreover,  a  legitimate  means  of  making  the  non-agri- 
cultural classes  pay  their  fair  share  towards  the  expenses  of  the  state.  The 
assessment  lists  have  recently  been  revised ;  an  improvement  has  been  made  by 
exempting  many  of  the  poorer  classes  ;  while  the  result  on  the  whole  has  been 
a  large  increase  in  revenue.  Act  XIV.  of  1867  has  now  placed  this  tax  on  a 
firm  basis.     This  impost  yielded  Bs.  53,805  in  1868-69. 

The  income  tax  reimposed  in  the  current  year  1869-70,  on  incomes  exceed- 
ing Bs.  500  per  annum,  will  yield  about  Bs.  73,360. 

The  revenue  under  the  heading  miscellaneous  is  unimportant.  It  consists 
of  royalties  on  certain  quarries,  oil-mills,  fisheries,  and  the  like.  There  remains 
under  general  revenues  only  salt  tax.  This  is  levied  not  under  district  arrange- 
ments, but  by  a  special  department  (the  customs).  The  duty  is  three  rupees  per 
maund  of  82  lbs. 

The  local  revenues,  or  the    funds  spent  in  the  district,  arise  from  the 
•  ^,  road,  school,  and  post  cesses ;  from  the  nazdl  and? 

ferry  funds ;  and  from  octroi.  The  road  and 
school  cesses  are  paid  by  the  lancUiolders,  and  are  calculated  at  the  rate  of  two 
per  cent  respectively  on  the  full  assessment  rate  (kamil  jam&)  of  each  estate. 
The  revenue  in  1868-69  under  these  two  heads  was  Es.  31,940,  or  for  each 
Hs.  15,970.  The  proceeds  are  applied  to  the  purposes  which  their  denominations 
import — ^the  first  to  the  repair  and  construction  of  local  roads,  the  latter  to  the 
maintenance  of  rural  schools.  The  former,  since  the  year  1866-67,  has  been 
augmented  by  large  grants  from  the  municipal  funds  of  the  towns  most  benefited 
by  the  construction  of  local  lines  and  railway  feeders ;  the  latter  forms  only  a 
part  of  the  educational  funds, — the  remainder  accruing  partly  from  other  local 
sources,  such  as  grants  from  municipal  funds  and  voluntary  contributions,  and 
partly  fi?om  state  grants-in-aid.  Similarly  the  dak  or  postal  cess,  imposed  for 
local  postal  service,  is  a  tax  on  the  proprietors  of  land.  The  rate  is  one-half  per 
cent  on  the  full  assessment  of  each  estate.  The  funds  realised  under  this  head 
are  not  spent  exclusively  in  the  district.  The  realisations  from  every  district  in 
the  province  are  lumped  together,  and  an  allotment  up  to  the  amount  of  its  own 
actual  requirements  is  then  made  to  each  district.  The  amount  raised  under 
this  head  during  the  year  1868-69  was  Bs.  8,992. 

The  nazdl  consists  of  the  annual  proceeds  of  rent,  farm  usufruct  profits,  or 
sale  of  buildings,  lands,  orchards,  wardens,  and  other  real  property  belonging 
to  Government^  and  not  subjected  to  assessment  of  land  revenue.    This  is  a 
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very  important  heading  of  local  revenue.  The  proceeds  are  9pent  in  keeping 
the  different  Grovermnent  buildings  and  gardens  in  good  order  and  repsit,  in 
defrayment  of  charges  for  model  farms^  purchase  of  improved  ag^cultcural 
implements,  breeding  Uve-stock,  in  horticulture,  arboriculture,  experiments  with 
foreign  cotton  and  cereals,  and  in  other  matters  intended  to  promote  the  good  of 
the  people,  and  the  general  advancement  of  the  district  iivagricultural  and  com- 
mercial prosperity.  Bs.  7,050  were  realised  from  this  source  in  the  year  1868-G9. 
The  ferry  fund,  as  its  name  imports,  consists  of  the  proceeds  of  fees  levied  at 
ferries,  or  from  the  annual  sale  of  ferry  contracts.  It  is  supplemented  by  the 
profits  of  pounds  and  other  minor  headings,  and  is  expended  in  purchase  and 
irepair  of  boats,  improvement  of  ghdts  or  approaches  to  rivers,  and  such  like 
itnatters.  The  proceeds  in  1868-69  amounted  to  Bs.  12,650.  The  most  im* 
portant  of  the  local  revenues  is  the  octroi.  This  tax  is  now  levied  in  twenty-six 
towns.  The  administration  of  these  funds  (after  the  deduction  of  cost  of 
town  police)  is  entrusted  to  the  different  municipal  committees.  The  right  to 
collect  octroi  is  let  out  in  annual  contracts,  separately  for  each  town.  The  tax 
is  one  to  which  the  people  have  long  been  accustomed  during  the  Maritha 
government  under  the  name  of  "sdir."  Generally  it  is  paid  with  the  utmost 
contentment,  and  is  certainly  the  form  of  local  tax  most  suitable  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  part  of  India.  The  Mar^thd  "  s&f r''  was  in  reality  more  a  transit  than 
.an  octroi  duty.  But  pains  have  been  taken  to  re-constitute  it  on  a  proper 
basis,  and  now  no  imports  but  those  intended  for  actual  local  sale  or  consump- 
tion are  subjected  to  duty.  This  branch  of  local  revenue  is  the  main  source  fr^m 
which  funds  have  been  derived  to  carry  out  the  extensive  municipal  improve- 
ments, which  have  been  going  forward  for  the  last  few  years.  The  impost  is 
regulated  so  as  to  fall  lightly,  except  on  certain  articles,  and  the  schedules  have 
lately  been  revised  so  aa  to  make  the  burden  lighter  than  ever.  The  octroi 
funds  of  the  municipal  towns  in  1866-67  reached  the  large  sum  of  Es.  3,07,050, 
of  which  Bs.  52,489  were  set  apart  for  watch  and  ward,  Bs.  33,349  for  grants- 
in-aid  to  district  road  fund,  and  the  remainder  spent  in  municipal  improve- 
ments*  This  income  has,  however,  been  much  diminished  by  the  recent  reduc- 
tion of  rates,  and  will  fall  still  lower  after  the  present  year  (1869-70)  when, 
under  the  orders  of  the  Government  of  India,  octroi  will  cease  on  all  but  a  few 
selected  articles. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  receipts  of  revenue  under  the  different 
heads,  imperial  and  local,  for  four  years : — 


Description  of  Revenue. 


Proceeds  in  Rupees. 


1865.66. 


1866-67. 


Imperial. 

Land  revenue 

Excise 

Opium  and  other  drugs... 

Stamps    

Forests    

Pindhri    

Miscellaneous  petty  taxes 

Total  Imperial. 


•  a  » 


8,01,247 

2,00,797 

23,828 

1,13,228 

16,417 

70,833 

5,979 


12,32,329 


7,96,941 

2,29,888 

25,016 

1,23,366 

14,000 

83,307 

2,935 


12,75,458 


ld67-68. 


1868-69. 


♦4,34,820 

2,15,063 

43.309 

1,50,909 

20,906 

89,352 

8,171 


9,57,530 


7,98,476 

1,91,848 

40,945 

1,66,644 

19,274 

53,805 

2,720 


12,73,212 


*  The  apparent  diminutioii  of  receipts  under  this  head  arises  from  an  alteration  of  the  jear 
-ofaoeovnt. 
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Descripttpn  of  Revenue. 


Local. 


Road  cess 
Ferry  fund 

Nazdl  

School  cess 
Postal  cess 
Octroi 


Total  Local- 
Grand  Total. 


1865-66. 


17,714 
5,152 
5,857 

17,714 

3,726 

2,99,375 


3,49,538 


15,81,867 


Proceeds  in  Rupees. 


1866-67. 


17,535 

8.126 

8,869 

17,535 

4,436 

8,07,050 


3,63,551 


16,39,004 


1867-68. 


8,696 

13,000 

13,000 

8,696 

2,174 

2,93,323 


3,38,889 


12,96,419 


1868-69. 


15,970 
12,650 

7,050 
15,970 

3,992 
3,02,760 


3,58,392 


16,81,604 


SECTION  IV.— Population.  The  total  population  as  ascertained  by  the  census 

Classification.  taken  in  November  1866  may  be  classed  thus — 


1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 


Europeans  and  Eurasians 2,462 

Parsees  28 

Hindds  of  all  classes 573,562 

Musahnfins 27,371 

Gonds  and  other  aboriginal  tribes  30,698 

Total 634,121* 


The  population  rate  is  172  to  the  square  mile.  When  it  is  considered  that 
1,841  square  miles  of  the  district  are  uncultivated,  this  rate  will  not  appear  very 
low  for  this  part  of  India. 

The  Hindd  tribes  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Brdhmans  26,597 

2.  Rdjputs 3,458 

3.  Mardthds,  Kunbfs,  and  cognate  Mardthd  tribes...  177,183 

4.  Pardesis,  Tells,  Mdlls,  Ahf rs,  Pardhdns,  and  Barals  1 06,483 

5.  Viddrs     (mostly)     illegitimate    descendants    of 

Brdhmans 5,094 


Carried  over 31 8,81 5 


*  Including  the  military  force  at  K&mthi. 
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Brought  forward 318,815 

6.  Bani^,  Ponw&rs,  Mdrw&rls^  Halwais^  and  KaMls.    17,118 

7.  Gosdins 5^03 

8.  Kins&rSy  Sip(s,  Sondrs,  Gnraos,  Beld&rs,  Barhais, 

Koshtis,  Dhobis,  Khitiks,  Ndls,  Bhois^  Dhi- 
mars,  Banj&rds,  Madiassee  castes,  Bhdmtyds^ 
andBangdris    118,019 

9.  Oatcastes,  consisting  of  Dhers,  Chamdrs,  M^gs, 

and  Bhangis 114,407 


Total 573,562 

The  tribes  described  as  "  Gond  or  other  aboriginal  tribes^'  consist  ahnost 
entirely  of  Gonds,  with  a  very  few  Eurkds  and  Bhils  (mostly  cultivators). 

The    Musalm^s,   divided    under  the    customary  great  divisions,  are  as 
follows : — 

Shekhs  14,838 

Saiyads  5,392 

Moghals 388 

Pathins 6,753 


Total 27,371 


Under  the  Shekh  class  are  included  all  Musalm^ns  whose  tribe  does  not  come 
distinctly  under  any  one  of  the  other  three  classes.  The  Musalmdns  are  thus 
to  the  Kindds  and  Gt^nds  as  one  to  twenty-one. 

A  very  brief  account  of  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  different  castes  settled 
Bftte  of  aetd        t  ^  *^^®  district  may  not  be  out  of  place.     In  Bakht 

emen  .  Buland's  time  (a.d.  1700)  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 

tion was  undoubtedly  Gond ;  but  during  his  reign,  and  possibly  to  a  slight  extent 
before  it,  there  had  set  in  an  immigration  of  Br^imans  and  Kunbfs  from  Ber£r 
and  the  West,  and  of  Musalm^s  and  Hindds  of  all  castes  from  Hindustan.  Bakht 
Buland's  visits  to  Delhi  had  shown  him  the  superiority  of  foreigners  over  his 
subjects  in  all  branches  of  industry.  He  encouraged  foreigners  to  settle  by 
granting  them  unredeemed,  or  partially  redeemed,  tracts  on  very  favourable 
terms,  and  furthermore  attracted  them  to  his  own  military  and  administratiye 
services  by  large  grants.  These  persons  again  induced  numbers  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  to  settle  as  cultivators ;  and  so,  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  first 
Baghojf,  the  wild  original  tribes  (never  probably  more  than  sparsely  distributed 
over  the  face  of  the  country)  had  begun  to  recede  before  the  more  skilful  and 
superior  settlers.  Yet  the  great  influx  of  the  Br&hmans,  Mardthds,  Kunbis, 
Koshtfs,  and  Dhers  doubtless  did  not  commence  until  the  usurpation  of  the 
Gond  sovereignty  by  Eaghoji  in  a.d.  1743,  when  Burh^  Shdh,  Bakht  Buland's 
descendant,  was  deposed.  Before  these  tribes  the  Gonds  gradually  receded  into 
the  mountaon  tracts,  leaving  most  of  the  cultivated  and  cidturable  tracts  in  the 
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hands  of  the  new  comers.  The  Gonds  are  now  as  one  to  eighteen  of  the  strictly 
Hindd  population.  The  MnsaLm&ns  have  come  from  all  directions — ^some  from 
the  Delhi  country,  some  from  Berir  and  the  West,  but  probably  the  greatest 
number  fi^m  the  Nizdm's  dominions  in  the  south.  Only  a  very  few  trace  their 
ancestry  in  these  parts  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Bakht  Buland.  By  far  the 
^eater  portion  came  with,  and  after,  the  Mar&th^s. 

The  language  of  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  Mardthf ;  but  Urdd  (excepting 
T  J    V  •  amonffst  the  women)  is  generally  understood.     The 

1-ngu.ge  ««i  «,bg.on.  ^^  ^^^^  cou^tayfpeoplels  not  pnre  MarfitW, 

but  a  patois  consisting  of  an  ungrammatical  mixture  of  the  two  languages.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  religion  or  in  the  customs  of  either  Hindds  or  Musalm&ns  espe- 
cially peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  country.  The  Brdhmans  profess  to  worship 
Brahmd,  Vishnu,  and  Siva  equally.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Siva  is  most 
worshipped.  The  Mardthfe,  Kunbfs,  Koshtis,  and  even  the  outcaste  Dhers  (the 
classes  forming  the  great  bulk  of  the  population),  almost  exclusively  worship 
Siva,  under  the  appellation  of  Mah^deva.  The  Mdrwfrfs  are  many  of  them  Jains, 
worshippers  of  Pdrsvandth. 

The  agricultural  classes  are  chiefly  Kunbf s,  Mardthds,  Pardesf s.  Tells,  Lodhfs, 

^        ^         J     -i.  Mdlls,  Barais,  and  Pardhdns.     The  best,  aa  well  as 

OccupatioiDi  and  customs.  .  '  ^  '1.1.     j.   j     t.x  xi!     tt     t_/ 

'^  most  numerous,  are  without  doubt  the  Kunbis. 

They  are  simple,  finigal,  and  generally  honest  in  their  dealings  with  each  other. 
In  general  industry,  in  capability  for  sustained  labour,  and  in  agricultural  skillj^ 
they  will  bear  no  comparison  with  the  Jdts  and  other  good  cultivators  of  Upper 
India ;  but  still  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  backbone  of  the  country.  The 
Brdhmans  follow  many  different  professions.  They  are  priests,  shopkeepers, 
grain-sellers,  bankers,  servants,  writers,  and  a  few  of  them  soldiers.  Their 
manners  are  more  rude  and  homely  than  those  of  their  kindred  in  Hindustdn. 
They  are  often  fair  scholars  and  efficient  public  servants.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  the  industrial,  but  non-agricultural,  classes  are  the  Koshtis  and  Dhers. 
These  are  the  weavers  and  spinners  of  the  country,  the  manufacturers  of  the 
different  fabrics  of  cloth  which  the  district  has  for  many  years  past  so  largely 
produced.  The  Gonds  now  form  a  very  unimportant  section  of  the  people,  and 
any  detailed  examination  into  their  religion  ana  habits  would  be  out  of  place  here. 
They  still  preserve  in  some  degree  the  rude  forms  of  their  old  religion,  the  chief 
object  of  their  worship  being  Bhimsen,  who  is  represented  by  a  piece  of  iron  fixed 
in  a  stone  or  in  a  tree.  But  many  of  them  have  betaken  themselves  to  the 
worship  of  Mahddeva,  and  most  of  them  have  adopted  more  or  less  of  the 
Hindd  religious  observances.  Among  the  Mohammadans  there  is  nothing 
speciaUy  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  country.  They  engage  in  eveiy  sort  of 
occupation — ^farming,  trading,  service,  and  the  like.  Most  of  the  Brdhmans 
and  the  trading  and  the  artisan  classes  take  two  meals  a  day-— one  in  the 
morning,  and  the  other  in  the  evening.  Field  labourers  take  thre&— one 
in  the  early  morning,  one  at  midday,  and  the  third  after  sunset.  All  classes, 
except  Brdhmans,  Mdrwdrfs,  and  a  few  others,  eat  animcd  food  when  they  can 
afford  it.  All  the  Mardthd  tribes  eat  fowls  and  eggs — the  food  held  in  so  much 
abhorrence  by  all  the  higher  castes  in  Hindustdn.  With  the  same  exceptions, 
viz.  the  Brdhmans,  Mdrwdrfs,  and  a  few  others,  all  the  people  use  spirituous 
liquor  distilled  from  the  fruit  of  the  mhowa  tree.  The  Maidthds  and  Kunbis 
indeed  profess  not  to  drink,  but  in  private  almost  all  do  consume  spirits. 
Grenerally,  hdWever,  the  people  drink  in  moderation,  and  the  use  of  spirits  appears 
to  have  no  bad  effect  on  them.     But  two  castes — the  Dhers  and  the  Gonds— 
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are  notable  exceptions  to  tins  rule  of  moderation.  Many  of  these  are  habitual 
drunkards.  The  mass  of  the  people  are  orderly  and  well-disposed.  They  are 
quiet^  peaceable^  and  without  much  physical  courage ;  they  are  rather  simple 
than  crafty ;  their  manners,  if  we  except  the  Br&hmans,  are  rude  and  unpolished. 
They  are  neither  treacherous,  vindictive,  nor  cruel.  They  are  kind  to  their 
relations  and  to  their  women,  who  are  allowed  a  large  amount  of  liberty. 
Jealousy  is  rare,  not  perhaps  because  of  any  great  amount  of  chastity  amongst 
their  women,  but  more  because  the  genersJ  standard  of  conjugal  fidelity  is  low. 
They  have  little  of  that  cringing  servility  to  superiors  seen  in  many  parts  of 
India.  Amongst  each  other  they  are  usually  truthfiil  and  straightfon?rard,  but 
when  they  disagree  and  have  to  bring  forward  their  disputes  in  the  courts,  they 
are  often  regardless  of  truth.  The  Brdhmans,  Mirw&ls,  Banids,  and  other  classes, 
who  are  either  wholly  or  partly  traders  or  bankers,  are  intelligent  and  generally 
trustworthy.  They  are  quick  to  enter  into  undertakings  of  enterprise,  and 
to  adopt  any  modem  improvement  likely  in  the  end  to  be  serviceable  to  them- 
selves. The  agricultural  classes  are  for  the  most  part  honest,  stolid,  apathetic, 
and  naturally  averse  to  innovation  of  any  kind.  Heinous  crimes  are*rare,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  table  for  three  years  : — 


Crimes. 


Murders  

Cases  of  culpable  homicide 

Dacoity    

Robbery 

Thefts 


Number  of  Crimes  perpe- 
trated during 


1866. 


1867. 


4 

7 
2 

6 

1,009 


5 


1 

4 

4 

743 


1868. 


6 
0 
3 
3 
661 


Population 


Number  of 

Cases  of  Crinie 

to  each  100,(100 

souls  in  1&68. 


CO 

CO 


•0 

•5 

•5 

103-2 


Social  condition. 


Of  late  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes  has  been  steadily  improTing. 

Apart  from  the  various  benefits  resulting  from  the 
thirty  years^  settlement,  the  last  few  years  have 
brought  with  them  the  greatly  enlmnced  demand  for  cotton  for  the  English 
market,  and  the  flow  of  a  steady  exportation  of  grain  and  cereals  toBerirand  the 
West  j  and  these  conditions  have  been  accompanied  by  increased  means  of  transit 
and  exportation  by  road  and  rail.  Large  tracts  of  country  hitherto  growing 
edible  grain  have  been  brought  under  cotton  cultivation ;  and  of  the  grain  grown, 
the  ryot  or  farmer,  after  laying  by  sufficient  for  his  own  or  for  local  supply, 
proceeds  to  sell  the  remainder  for  exportation  towards  the  West.  The  country, 
thus  drained  of  its  edible  grain,  has  had  in  a  large  measure  to  look  for  its  supplies  to 
districts  on  the  East  and  North,  from  which  a  steady  tide  of  importation  has  set  in. 
The  result  has  been  that  though  the  price  of  food  and  the  general  expenses  of 
living  have  nearly  trebled,  the  agriculturists,  having  found  markets  so  profitable 
for  the  disposal  of  their  produce,  are  now  in  a  condition  of  hitherto  unexampled 
prosperity.  They  have  for  the  most  part  been  able  to  dispense  with  the  money- 
lenders altogether,  and  have  indeed,  many  of  them,  saved  a  considerable  amount  in 
cash,  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  they  still  prefer  to  hoard,  instead  of  expending'  it 
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Towns  and  villages. 


on  imprpved  stock  or  instruments  of  tillage,  or  in  the  gratification  of  secondary 
wants.  Improved  farming  stock,  and  indulgence  in  the  gratification  of  hitherto 
unknown  luxuries,  will  no  doubt  follow ;  it  is  after  all  only  a  question  of  time. 
But  at  present  the  possession  of  a  surplus  of  cash  suggests  to  the  ryot  but  little 
beyond  the  treasuring  of  rupees,  or  the  purchase  of  ornaments  for  his  wife  and 
family.  As  regards  the  non-agricultural  portion  of  the  people,  they  too  are  on 
the  whole  better  off  than  they  used  to  be,  though  their  share  in  the  increased 
prosperity  is  but  small  when  compared  to  that  of  the  agriculturists.  The  increase 
in  the  wages  of  labour,  if  it  has  not  overstepped,  has  at  least  kept  pace  with  the 
rise  in  the  prices  of  food ;  and  the  demand  for  labour,  especially  for  the  lower 
classes  of  skilled  labour,  has  largely  increased.  Most  of  the  artisans  and 
labourers  are  well  fed,  well  lodged,  and  suflBciently  clad.  Of  real  indigence  there 
is  little  or  none. 

The  total  number  of  towns  and  kashas  containing  above  2,000  inhabitants 

is  thirty-five,  and  the  aggregate  number  of  their  in- 
habitants is  31 5,851 .     The  total  number  of  villages 
and  hamlets  containing  a  population  below  2,000  is  2,193. 

The  size,  population,  and  importance  of  the  large  towns,  when  compared  to 
the  total  district  population  and  area,  are  rather  remarkable.  The  circumstance 
is  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  system  of  the  Mardthd 
government,  which  made  the  kamdvisddr,  or  head  administrative  official  of 
each  pargana,  reside  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  pargana.  The  parganas  were 
small  and  many.  The  kamdvisdir  brought  in  his  train  a  numerous  retinue,  for 
whose  food,  lodging,  and  clothing  arrangements  had  to  be  made  on  the  spot,  and 
thus  the  nucleus  of  something  like  a  town  was  commenced  at  once  by  the  drawing 
together  of  a  body  of  artisans,  grain-sellers,  and  others,  who  were  required  to 
provide  for  the  wants  of  the  officials  and  their  followers.  The  cloth  trade  again, 
which  is  so  largely  followed  and  so  widely  dispersed  over  the  district,  must  have 
done  much  to  increase  the  towns.  There  may  be  other  special  causes  on  which 
it  would  here  be  out  of  place  to  speculate.  At  all  events,  to  whatever  cause 
ascribable,  the  preponderance  in  number  of  the  rural  over  the  urban  population 
is  here  much  smaller  than  in  most  other  districts  in  India. 

The  principal  towns  are  the  following : — 


NagpH 

r  Taheil. 

1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

Ndgpilr. 
Kdmthi. 
Gnmg&on. 
Bdzdrgdon. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

Kalmeswar. 
Dhdpewdrd. 
T&kalgMt. 
Borl. 

TJmrer  Tahs'd. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

Umrer. 

BMwdpdr. 

Mdndhal. 

12. 
13. 
14. 

Kulif. 

Weltdr. 

Beld. 

Rdmtek  Talisil. 

15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 

B4mtek. 
Pdrseoni. 
Pdtans&ongf. 
Kh&pL 

19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 

Koddmendhi. 
Marmd^  (Mohod^). 
Nandardhan  (Nagardhan). 
Wfflcorf. 
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Eatol  Tahsil. 

23. 

Kdtol. 

28. 

24. 

Sdwarg^on. 

29. 

25. 

Kondhdlf. 

30. 

26. 

Narkher. 

31. 

27. 

Mow^*. 

32. 

Belond. 

Sdon^r. 

Kelod. 

Jal&lkherd. 

Mohpd. 

But  none  of  them,  excepting  Ndgpdr  and  '^imthi,  were,  until  very  lately,  any 
tiling  more  than  an  agglomeration  of  houses,  built  for  the  most  part  of  mad  walls ; 
sometimes,  it  is  true,  tiled,  but  oftener  thatched.  They  had  no  regularly-defined 
streets,  and  no  drained  roads ;  the  houses  were  ugly,  and  built  not  in  rows,  bat 
anyhow,  the  comers  and  fronts  pointing  in  any  direction,  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  builder ;  the  roads  (such  as  they  were)  were  narrow  lanes — in  the  dry  season 
passages,  and  in  the  rains  water-channels.  There  was  no  attempt  at  conservancy ; 
and  the  habits  of  the  people  being  in  some  respects  the  reverse  of  cleanly,  tike 
state  of  the  interior  of  the  larger  towns  was  excessively  filthy.  Heaps  of  cattle- 
refiise,  manure,  and  rubbish  lay  piled  about  and  exposed  in  the  most  public 
places,  while  great  chasms,  from  which  the  mud  had  been  originally  excavated 
to  form  the  walls  of  the  houses,  difRised  pestilential  malaria  from  the  drainage 
and  filth  collected  in  them.  Even  now,  after  the  expenditure  of  no  small  amount 
of  pains  on  the  part  of  the  government  officials,  the  smaller  towns  and  villages 
are  much  behind  those  of  many  other  parts  of  India.  Still  a  beginning  has  been 
made  towards  persuading  the  people  of  the  advantages  of  the  more  obvious 
sanitary  precautions.  Many  of  the  landholders  have  adopted  a  regular  system 
of  whitewashing  all  the  houses  in  the  villages,  and  of  insisting  on  proper  conser- 
vancy. But  as  regards  the  larger  towns  the  advance  made  within  the  last  few 
J  ears  has  been  really  great.  Municipalities  acting  under  the  district  officials 
ave  been  appointed,  and  systems  of  conservancy  have  been  matured  and  carried 
out.  Funds  have  been  raised,  and  municipal  works  have  been  pushed  forward 
with  a  rapidity  and  effect  sufficient  in  some  cases  to  transform  the  appearance 
of  the  places  j  wide  thoroughfares,  metalled  and  drained,  have  been  driven 
through  the  more  populous  quarters,  commodious  school  buildings,  dispensaries, 
police  stations,  and  sardfs  have  been  erected,  central  market-places  have  been 
formed,  and  the  people  have  been  induced  to  build  their  dwelling-places  in  a  style 
suitable  to  the  new  streets. 

The  agricultural  produce  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — ^the  kharif  or 

SECTION  V  -Productions        ^   ^^P^ '    *^®  ™^^  ^^  ^P™^   ^'^^P^ '  ^^  ^^ 
SECTION  T.-PB0DUCTI0N8.      B^gi^t  or  ffarden  crops.     For  Bdghdit  the  best 

^^'  black  soil  is  c^ost  invariably  selected.     The  khartf 

and  rabi  crops  usually  grown  on  the  different  soils  are  as  follows : — 

Crops, 

.  r ' —jL.— ^ 

Soils.  Kha/rif.  RabL 

KSii  (black  soil).  Cotton,  jawdrl  {hokus  Wheat,  linseed,  safflower, peas. 

sorghum)^  tdr  {cajanas 
indiims) 
Mnrand  (brown  clay  with  Jaw&rf,  mung  (pliaseolus  Gram,  masdr    ( enmm    lens ) 

limestone  nodules).         muiwo),  rice.  wheat,  peas. 

Khardl  (white  clay  with  Jaw^i,  tdr,  vetches.  Wheat,  castor,  gram,  peas. 

limestone  nodules). 
Bardi  (stony).  Cotton,  jawfrf,  titr.  Castor. 

BetidJ  (sandy).  Castor.  Castor. 
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The  ploughing  for  the  kharif  (autumn)  harvest  commences  in  April.     The 
-^,    ..  paring-plough   (bakhar)  is  first  used  to  level  any 

crops.  irregularities  of  the  surface ;  the   ground  is  then 

ploughed  three  or  four  times  or  even  more.  The  seed  is  not  sown  till  after  the 
first  fall  of  rain,  which  ordinarily  takes  place  eariy  in  June.  The  tlfan  or 
treble  drill-rake  is  the  instrument  ordinarily  used  for  sowing.  Three  fiirrows  are 
thus  sown  at  once.  Shortly  after  the  crop  appears  above  the  surface,  the  d^van 
or  hoe-plough  is  passed  between  the  ftirrows  to  destroy  the  grass  and,  if  necessary, 
to  thin  the  crop,  while  the  earth  is  turned  over  so  as  to  cover  the  roots.  After  the 
lapse  of  a  few  weeks  the  hoe-plough  is  once  more  used,  and  sometimes  even  a 
third  time. 

Cotton  has  now  become  the  most  important,  and  generally  the  most  remunera- 
tive, of  all  the  crops.  During  the  last  four  years  its  cultivation  has  been  so 
stimulated  by  the  demand  in  the  English  market,  that  it  is  now  raised  throughout 
large  tracts  of  country  formerly  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  edible  grain. 
The  most  valuable  crops  are  grown  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the  K&tol  tahsll ; 
but  the  whole  of  the  Kdtol  and  N&gpdr  tahsds  may  now  be  said  to  be  cotton- 
growing  country.  The  total  out-turn  of  this  crop  in  the  year  1868-69  was 
calculated  at  86,081  mds.  or  6,886,480  lbs.  The  indigenous  staple  is  in  itself 
of  a  &ir  quality ;  but  much  improvement  is  to  be  looked  for  by  introduction  of 
foreign  seed,  and  fi*om  the  sowing  in  one  part  of  the  country  of  seed  selected 
fi*om  another  part.  Some  extensive  experiments  in  this  interchange  of  in- 
digenous seed  are  now  being  tried ;  and  seed-gardens  designed  to  afford  picked 
seed  for  distribution  have  been  established.  Improvements  in  the  method  of 
cultivation  have  followed  the  increased  demand  for  the  staple,  and  there  seems 
Uttle  reason  to  doubt  that  the  cotton  of  this  district  may  in  a  short  time  equal 
any  producible  in  the  country.  The  weeding  and  picking  are  better  and  more 
carefiilly  done  than  they  used  to  be ;  and  many  cultivators  have  already  begun 
to  adopt  that  plan  of  light  but  careftd  manuring  which  seems  in  this  soil  to 
produce  the  heaviest  crops.  Rice  is  not  extensively  cultivated,  but  wherever 
irrigation  is  available  firom  artificial  tanks  a  few  rice-fields  rarely  fail  to  be  seen. 
Jawdr(  is  grown  in  great  abundance,  chiefly  in  the  N&gpdr  and  Kdtol  tahsils. 
The  crops  are  very  fme.  A  good  deal'of  tdr  is  grown ;  it  is  often  raised  in  the 
same  field  as  cotton,  generally  five  ridges  of  cotton  to  one  of  tdr. 

For  the  rab(  (spring)  harvest  the  fields  are  first  worked  with  the  paring- 
«  . ,  plough  in  June  and  July.    They  are  then  ploughed 

ops.  throughout    the    rains    (the  ofljener    the    better) 

according  to  the  means  and  leisure  of  the  husbandmen.  The  sowing  takes  place 
in  October  and  November,  and  the  crop  is  ready  for  harvest  at  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary or  beginning  of  March.  Wheat  is  the  grand  rab(  crop.  The  great 
wheat-field  is  in  the  Umrer  and  B^tek  tahsils,  in  a  tract  lying  to  the  south  of 
Bdmtek,  and  enclosed  on  the  east  by  the  Bhanddra  boundary,  on  the  south  by 
the  hills  below  Umrer,  and  on  the  west  by  a  line  drawn  north  and  south  through 
Nandardhan,  Harbolf,  Magardhokrd,  and  Sirsf.  Here  this  cultivation  is  uninter- 
rupted over  many  miles  of  country.  In  February  the  whole  country  appears 
covered  with  one  vast  expanse  of  yellow  com.  The  crop  is  usuaUy  cut  at  the  end 
of  February.  The  com  is  trodden  out  by  bullocks,  and  winnowed  in  the  wind. 
The  other  rabi  crops  do  not  need  any  particular  mention.  Chand  (gram)  is  grown 
chiefly  in  the  Umrer  and  R&mtek  tahsils ;  the  remaining  crops,  perhaps,  most  in 
the  tahsils  of  Ndgptir  and  Kdtol.  The  aisi  (linseed)  of  the  district  is  said  to 
be  very  good.     The  erandi  (castor  plant)  of  the  Kdtol  tahsfl  is  particularly  fine. 
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The  garden  cultivation  is  devoted  to  sugarcane,  plantain^  tobacco^  P^VPJf 
p    .  betel-leaf,  yams,  ginger,  turmeric,  garlic,  onions, 

ar  en  crops.  carrots,  turnips,  and  other  vegetables.     Sugarcane 

is  cultivated,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  it  might  be.  It  is  chiefly  raised  in  the 
valley  of  the  Sur  in  the  Rdmtek  tahsfl,  and  in  the  rich  garden  villages  of  Eitol. 
The  crops  raised  are  fair,  but  the  gur  (molasses)  manufactured  from  the  cane 
is  said  to  be  poor.  One  reason  for  the  comparative  neglect  of  sugarcane  culti- 
vation may  be  this,  that  here  the  mhowa  flower  is  used  instead  of  gur  for  the 
distillation  of  spirituous  liquor ;  another  reason  is,  that  the  people  have  not  yet 
learnt  the  art  of  manu&cturing  sugar  from  gur.  The  ground  for  sugarcane 
cultivation  is  first  prepared  by  the  bakhar,  and  then  by  the  plough.  It  ia 
next  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  manure,  channels  and  cross-channels  for 
irrigation  are  then  made,  and  the  whole  field  is  well  watered.  The  plants  are 
raised  from  cuttings  from  the  old  canes.  They  throw  out  their  sprouts  (one 
from  each  knot  of  the  cutting)  commonly  in  the  course  of  thirty-five  or  forty 
days.  The  young  sprouts  are  at  first  carefully  supported  with  earth,  which  ia 
not  removed  imtil  they  are  grown  to  some  height  above  the  ground.  As  the 
plant  grows  up,  the  branches  are  tied  up.  Prom  ten  and  a  half  to  eleven  and 
a  half  months  elapse  from  the  planting  of  the  cuttings  to  the  complete  ripening 
of  the  canes.  Continued  irrigation  is  required  until  the  monsoon  sets  in ;  and 
as  this  crop  is  considered  the  highest  branch  of  garden  cultivation,  so  its 
successfiil  management  demands  skill,  patience,  and  capital  all  combined. 
The  plantain  is  largely  cultivated  in  all  the  garden  villages ;  it  has  a  triennial 
duration,  and  is  generated  from  sprouts  of  the  old  plants.  The  betel-leaf  culti- 
vation is  carried  on  with  much  success  in  a  few  gardens.  Those  at  Rdmtek  are 
celebrated  throughout  this  part  of  India  for  the  excellence  of  their  produce. 
A  large  portion  indeed  of  the  crops  is  now  sent  by  rail  to  Bombay.  The  plant 
requires  a  particular  kind  of  soil,  and  has  to  be  partly  sheltered  from  the  outer  air. 
This  is  effected  by  enclosing  the  plantation  round  the  sides,  and  by  roofing  it 
over  at  the  top  with  a  fiumework  made  of  grass  and  bamboos.  Much  manure 
is  employed.  Ghee,  or  clarified  butter,  is  used  largely  for  this  purpose.  The 
plant  has  a  triennial  duration,  and  requires  ground  that  has  lain  fallow  for  some 
time.  It  is  propagated  from  cuttings,  a^d  is  planted  in  July.  The  leaves  are 
not  fit  for  use  until  twelve  months  after  the  shoots  are  put  in,  and  thereafter  they 
are  picked  every  fortnight.  The  poppy  is  cultivated  in  a  few  places  for  opium. 
The  cultivation  might  easily  be  increased.  The  juice  is  extracted  by  scoring  the 
poppy  heads  from  top  to  bottom  with  a  sharp  loiife.  The  juice  thus  expressed 
is  subjected  to  the  usual  processes ;  but  there  are  no  skilful  manipulators  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  the  opium  is  not  considered  very  good.  None  of  the 
other  garden-crops  need  special  description.  The  fixiit-trees  cultivated  in 
gardens  and  orchards  may  be  briefly  noticed.  The  oranges,  lemons,  sweet  limes, 
mangoes,  and  guavas  are  plentiftd,  and  remarkably  fine.  The  Nagpdr  oranges 
in  particular  are  justly  celebrated  for  their  size  and  flavour.  Their  cultivatioa  is 
increasing,  and  they  are  exported  in  large  quantities  to  Bombay.  Manure  is 
appUed  to  all  kinds  of  garden  cultivation.  It  is  usually  produced  from  the  culti- 
vator's own  stock.  Sometimes  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  are  turned  out  into  the 
fields.  The  people  quite  appreciate  the  use  of  manure  for  all  crops.  The  supply, 
however,  is  very  limited,  as  large  quantities  of  cow-dung  are  used  in  fires  for 
cooking.  Vegetable  manuring  is  not  much  practised,  but  stubble  after  being 
burnt  is  often  used  as  manure.  Irrigation  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  garden 
cultivation  and  rice.  Wells  are  ordinarily  the  means  used  in  the  case  of  the 
former,  and  artificial  tanks  for  the  latter.     Enclosures  are  only  used  for  garden 
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cultivation  and  for  fields  adjoining  jungles,  where  they  are  required  to  protect  the 
crops  from  wild  animals.  The  rest  of  the  cultivation  is  all  open,  a  narrow  strip 
of  unploughed  land  serving  to  demarcate  field  from  field.  The  village  boundaries 
are  marked  by  stone  pillars. 

Horse-breeding  has  hitherto  been  quite  neglected.     Indeed,  excepting  at 
- .  ,  Nigpdr  and  Kdmthl,  there  are  no  horses.     Ponies  of 

an  inferior  breed  are  to  be  met  with,  but  not  very 
many  even  of  these.  Recently  an  attempt  has  been  made  (on  a  very  small  scale) 
to  improve  the  breed  of  these  ponies  by  crossing  them  with  Arab  blood.  Homed 
cattle  are  bred  in  large  numbers.  The  breed  is  smaller  than  that  of  Upper  India, 
and  very  inferior  in  size  and  apipearance  to  the  Mysore  and  Nellore  stock.  On  the 
other  hand  they  are  compact  and  wiry,  and  possess  great  bottom,  endurance,  and 
speed.  The  trotting  bullocks  used  with  the  light  travelling  cart,  or  rengi,  are  well 
known,  and  one  or  two  pairs  of  these  little  animals  are  possessed  by  every  well-to-do 
m&lguzdr.  They  will  frequently  travel  long  distances  of  thirty  miles  or  more, 
at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour.  The  district,  however,  does  not  appear  to  breed 
cattle  in  sufficient  numbers  for  its  own  consumption.  Numbers  are  imported 
every  year  from  Rdipdr,  and  also  from  Upper  India,  especially  from  Cawnpore. 
The  price  of  a  good  pair  of  plough  bullocks  ranges  from  70  to  150  rupees. 
For  a  pair  of  fast-trotting  bullocks  from  200  to  250  rupees  is  frequently  given. 
For  field  operations  it  seems  certain  that  it  woidd  be  an  improvement  to  have 
animals  of  more  power  than  those  of  the  indigenous  breed.  The  district  authori- 
ties have  lately  imported  some  very  fine  bulls  of  the  Nellore  breed  to  cross  with 
the  indigenous  cows,  but  sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  judge  of  the  results. 
Therer  are  plenty  of  bufl&,loes,  but  the  breed  is  not  more  than  ordinarQy  good. 
Sheep  and  goats  are  to  be  met  with  in  abundance  all  over  the  district.  The  best 
flocks  of  sheep  are  reared  in  the  Kdtol  and  Ndgpdr  tahsHs ;  but  the  wool  is  coarse 
and  inferior,  and  the  mutton  coarse,  though  sweet.  Some  Patna  and  other 
foreign  rams  have  recently  been  imported,  and  have  been  very  successfully  crossed 
with  indigenous  ewes.  Domestic  fowls  of  every  sort  and  description  are  reared 
in  great  numbers.     The  Mardthd  game-fowls  are  remarkably  fine. 

The  total  area  of  forest  lands  may  be  computed  at  about  820,000  acres. 

p   f  ^   ^  Until  lately  there  was  no  system  of  conservation, 

ores  p     ucc.  ^^^  ^-^^  ^^^^  j^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  large-sized 

timber  of  the  valuable  sorts,  such  as  teak  {tectona  grandis),  s&l  {shorea  robusta), 
and  shfsham  {dalbergia  latifolia),  has  been  felled.  To  prevent  the  total 
destruction  of  the  best  timber,  it  was  found  necessary  altogether  to  prohibit  for 
the  time  the  cutting  of  these  valuable  trees,  and  to  adopt  a  system  of  regular 
conservation,  which  has  been  in  force  since  1862.  The  saplings  are  now  making 
progress,  but  it  wiU  not  be  for  some  years  to  come  that  any  large  timber  will  be 
fit  to  cut.  Of  forest  fruit-trees  the  most  important  is  the  mhowa,  from  the 
flowers  of  whidh  is  distilled  ddru — ^the  spirituous  liquor  most  used  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  A  little  honey  and  bees-wax  are  annually  gathered  from  the  wild 
honeycombs,  which  the  insect  generally  constructs  on  the  loftiest  forest  trees. 
Excellent  grass  grows  in  most  of  the  forests.  This  grass  is  cut  and  stored  as 
fodder  for  cattle,  and  is  also  used  for  thatching  houses. 

The  district  is  rich  in  the  different  sorts  of  building  stone.     In  speaking  of 

•      ,    .       ,  geology,  the  trap,  sandstone,  laterite,  and  granitic 

Stone  and  mineral..  formations  have  all  been  described.     The  basalt  is 

not  always  found,  near  the  surfstce,  of  a  sufficiently  large  grain  for  building 
purposes.     Wherever  it  is  so  foimd,  it  forms  an  excellent  building  material. 

42  CPG 
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The  Railway  Company  have  used  it  largely  in  tkeir  bridges^  and  lately  it  has 
come  into  use  for  building  in  the  town  and  station  of  Ndgpdr.  Broken  up  into 
small  fragments,  it  forms  the  very  best  metalling  procurable  for  roads.  A  very 
fine  sandstone  found  near  Kdmthi  is  much  used  for  building.  The  sandBtone  at 
Sil^w&*i  is  much  prized  for  ornamental  carving,  being  fine-grained^  soft^  of 
good  colour,  and  fi^e  from  impurities.  Granite  rock  is  plentiful,  but  is  not  much 
used  for  buildiag ;  it  is  of  short  grain  and  of  variable  composition.  Laterite 
is  used,  and  might  be  more  utilised  than  it  is.  When  dug  from  the  quarry  this 
compositioii  is  quite  soft^  but  when  exposed  to  the  air  it  rapidly  hardens  and 
forms  a  durable  building  material.  The  limestones  are  also  used  for  building. 
The  lime  used  for  making  mortar  is  procured  from  the  quarries  of  kankar,  which 
are  to  be  found  almost  everywhere  in  the  alluvial  and  regar  soils.  Coal  has 
not  yet  been  found,  but  probably  it  does  exist  more  or  less  in  the  sandstone 
formations,  which  lie  between  the  coal-producing  sandstone  tracts  of  Chhindw4r4 
and  Chdndd.  Associated  with  the  trap-rocks,  or  enclosed  in  them,  are  occasion- 
ally found  chalcedony,  flint,  heliotrope,  and  jasper.  Some  clays  well  adapted 
for  pottery  are  to  be  met  with  here  and  there,  especially  in  the  Tdklf  beds  new 
Ndgpdr,  and  at  Chicholi  north  of  Pilkdpdr.  Of  metals  there  is  a  scarcity.  Grold 
is  said  to  have  been  noticed  in  a  quartz  matrix  near  Nandardhan,  but  this  seems 
doubtful.  Indubitably  it  exists  in  very  small  particles  in  the  sand  of  some  of  the 
rivers,  notably  in  that  of  the  Sur.  The  particles  are,  however,  so  minute,  and  the 
labour  of  washing  the  sand  so  great,  that  very  few  persons  follow  the  occupation 
of  gold-washers.  Sulphuyet  of  lead  {galena)  has  been  noticed  in  one  or  two 
places.  Iron-ore  of  good  quality  is  found  near  Mansar,  and  must  exist  in  many 
other  places.  It  is  too  hard  to  be  worked  by  natives,  who  prefer  extracting  the 
metal  from  the  softer  oxides  contained  in  laterite  rock.  Manganese  exists  with 
the  iron,  especially  connected  with  the  laterite  beds  in  the  valley  of  the  Sur  rirer, 
and  at  Maundd  (Mohodd)  on  the  Kanhdn. 

The  great  article  of  manufacture  is  cloth.     Cotton  and  silk  &bric8  of  all 
«      -  sorts  and  descriptions  are  produced  in  abundance, 

from  dhotis  (cloths  worn  round  the  loins),  valued 
at  500  rupees  a  pair,  to  the  common  cloths,  costing  a  rupee  and  a  half,  worn  by 
common  coolies.  Pagrls  (turbans),  sarfs  (garment  pieces  worn  by  women), 
and  dhotfs  and  dopatt&s  (cloths  worn  by  men),  are  the  articles  most  manu&ctored. 
The  most  noticeable  of  all  are  the  NSgpur  and  Umrer  dhotis.  These  are 
made  of  the  very  finest  cotton-cloth  (undyed),  fringed  with  a  border  of  silk. 
The  pattern  and  colour  of  the  silk  border  is  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
wearer.  Some  of  the  designs  are  very  tasteful ;  they  are  formed  by  interweaving 
silk  of  diflPerent  colours  with  gold  thread,  the  groundwork  of  the  whole  being 
generally  of  a  brilliant  crimson.  The  pagris  are  generally  made  of  finely- woven 
cotton-cloth  either  coloured  or  undyed,  with  a  broad  fringe  of  gold.  S&rls  and 
dopattds  are  sometimes  made  of  plain  white  cotton-cloth,  with  handsome  silk 
borders,  sometimes  entirely  of  silk,  sometimes  of  dyed  cotton-cloth  with  silk 
border.  The  very  best  of  these  finer  cloths  are  made  in  Ndgpdr  and  Umrer ;  but 
E[hdpd,  Maundd,  Bhiwdpdr,  and  many  other  towns  also  manu&cture  superior 
fabrics.  The  manufacture  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Koshtis — an  industrious  and 
skilfiil  class  of  workmen.  The  looms  are  somewhat  elaborate  in  their  gear,  and 
difficult  to  work.  The  weaver  has  to  serve  a  long  apprenticeship  before  he  be- 
comes a  skilled  workman.  High  commendation  and  several  prizes  were  awarded 
to  specimens  of  these  fabrics  at  the  recent  Exhibitions  at  A'gra,  Lucknow, 
Ndgpdr,  Jabalpdr,  and  A  kold.  The  coarser  fabrics  consist  of  stout  cotton-cloth, 
either  white  or  dyed  in  various  colours.     The  manufacture  is  carried  on  all  over 
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the  district.  Indeed  there  is  hardly  a  considerable  village  that  has  not  a  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  this  manufacture.  The  workmen  are  chiefty  Dhers.  The 
rest  of  the  manufactures  are  unimportant,  and  may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words. 
They  consist  of  blankets,  white  and  black,  made  from  indigenous  wool,  t^tpattf 
or  sacking,  coarse  basket-work,  common  pottery,  and  some  creditable  brass  work 
consisting  of  lotfis,  katoris,  and  cooking  utensils.  These  last,  however,  are 
made  only  in  a  very  few  towns.  There  are  a  few  workers  in  steel.  One  house  is 
noted  for  the  manufactitre  of  steel  weapons,  such  as  daggers  and  hunting  spears. 
Stone  and  wood  carving  had  in  former  days  reached  a  very  creditable  stage  of 
progress,  as  old  carvings  abundantly  testify.  The  art  has  to  a  certain  extent 
fallen  into  disuse^  There  are  still  however,  especially  at  Nigpdr  itself,  many 
excellent  workmen ;  and  some  eflforts  have  lately  been  made  to  revive  the  art. 
The  workmen  are  found  quite  capable  of  excuting  European  designs,  and  some 
of  the  indigenous  patterns  show  excellent  taste  and  workmanship. 

The  trade  of  the  district  was  always  considerable.     In  the  time  of  the  Mari- 

eonTTrfcM  \n     rr«  thds,  ffrain,  oilnseeds,  and  country  cloth  formed  the 

n  A    ♦!»   M  ^r\  6,     1  chief  articles  oi  export.     In  exchange  for  these 

commodities  the  district  received  iliuropean  piece 
and  miscellaneous  goods ;  salt  from  Bombay  and  Ber&r  >  silks,  sugar,  and  spices 
from  Bundelkhand,  Mirz^pdr,  and  the  North  ;  and  rice  from  Rdipiir,  Bhandiira^ 
and  the  East.  Except  in  times  of  depression,,  produced  by  the  foreign  struggles 
or  internal  commotions  of  the  State,  the  general  tendency  of  trade  under  the 
Mardth^  was  to  increase ;  but  there  were  three  prominent  causes  at  work  to 
prevent  the  rapid  development  of  commerce.  The  first  was  the  difficult  nature 
of  the  country,  and  the  wretched  means  of  communication,  impeding  equally 
import  and  export.  The  second  was  the  feeling  of  insecurity  from  the  greed 
of  the  rulers  of  the  State  or  their  agents.  Forced  loans  were  frequently  taken 
from  wealthy  merchants  and  bankers,  without  any  pretext  whatever,  except 
that  the  State  wanted  money,  with  the  fiill  understanding  on  both  sides  that  the 
amomit  was  to  be  wholly  or  partially  left  unpaid.  It  would  seem  indeed  that  the 
later  Nigpdr  rulers  indulged  in  this  species  of  plunder  to  a  greater  degree 
than  almost  any  other  native  government.  The  result  of  this  system  was  to 
make  the  merchant  hoard  his  surplus  wealth,  and  secrete  it  in  the  form  of  bulUon 
and  jewels,  instead  of  embarking  it  in  profitable,  but  visible,  mercantile  invest- 
ments. ITie  third  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  existence  of  certain  regulations 
trammelling  the  free  export  of  grain,  and  in  the  esrtablishment  of  vicious  systems 
of  private  monopolies  and  transit  duties.  The  two  last  causes  have  been  removed 
for  many  years ;  indeed  nothing  of  them  but  a  few  of  the  transit  duties  remained 
after  the  deposition  of  A'pd  Sdhib  in  1818.  The  last  of  these  duties  were  not 
removed  until  after  the  annexation  of  the  Nfigpdr  kingdom  in  1853. 

The  last  six  years  have  been  marked  by  a  sudden,  and  hitherto  unprecedented, 
^  ^     ^    «,  commercial  activity,  and  accumulation  of  wealth. 

Many  causes,  diversined  m  their  character,  but 
similar  to  those  operating  in  other  parts  of  India,  have  contributed  to  produce 
this  effect.  But  two  of  them  stand  prominently  forward.  The  first  is  to  be  found 
in  the  increased  demand  for  cotton  for  the  English  market;  the  second 
in  the  very  recent  development  of  communications  by  road  and  railway. 
The  latter  subject  will  be  treated  of  separately.  The  effect  produced  on  the 
district  by  the  increased  demand  for  cotton  requires  some  brief  mention.  The 
increased  demand  for  the  English  market  first  affected  the  cotton  sowings  in  the 
&f^cultural  year  1862-63.     In  that  year  the  price  of  cotton  at  Bombay  more 
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than  doubled.  In  the  district  of  Wardh&  and  in  the  Ber^rs — always  cotton-grow- 
ing tracts — the  cultivation  was  at  once  enormously  extended,  taking  up  large 
tracts  of  country  hitherto  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  edible  grains^  A  similar, 
though  less  extended,  movement  took  place  in  this  district,  where  the  cultivation 
probablv  doubled.  In  1863-64  the  prices  at  Bombay  rose  still  higher,  andtk 
cultivation  and  export  of  the  staple  continued  to  es^nd.  This  district,  alwajs 
in  the  habit  of  drawing  considerable  quantities  of  grain  firom  Chhatt(sgarh  and 
Bhand^ra,  and  also  of  exporting  grain  towards  Wardh^  and  the  Ber&rs,  now 
required  more  from  the  former  country,  and  could  afford  less  for  the  latter- 
The  Chhattfsgarh  and  Bhand^  country  was  able  to  meet  the  demand,  and 
exported  in  enormous  quantities  to  Ndgptir,  Wardhd^  and  the  Ber&rs,  The  local 
prices  of  food  rose,  but  on  the  other  hand  so  great  was  the  profit  from  the 
cotton  exported  to  Bombay,  that  the  aggregate  result  was  a  large  augmentation  of 
agricidtural  wealth.  In  1864-65  the  prices  of  cotton  fell*  In  1865*66  they  again 
slightly  rose.  The  increased  cultivation  and  export  of  the  staple  had,  however, 
been  too  firmly  established  to  yield  much  to  these  fluctuations-  On  the  other 
hand,  partial  failure  of  the  grain  crops  in  Chhattisgarh  during  these  two  years 
lessened  the  import  of  cereal  produce  from  that  country,  and  this  district,  obliged 
to  look  elsewhere  for  its  supplies,  began  to  draw  from  an  entirely  new  aonice, 
viz.  Jabalpdr  and  the  North.  At  the  same  time  the  extended  cotton  cultivation 
in  the  N^gpdr  and  Kdtol  tahsfls  had  now  withdrawn  so  much  land  from  cnltiTa- 
tion  of  jawfirf,  that  for  the  first  time  there  was  an  ebb  in  the  usual  tide  of  traffic 
from  East  to  West,  and  tl)pre  sprang  up  an  import  of  this  grain  from  Berir. 

At  the  present  time  the  agricultural  produce  exported  consists  of  cotton, 
T       rt      d        ttM  oil-seeds,  and  some  edible  grain ;  while  the  imports 

^  ^    '  are  rice,  wheat,  and  other  edible  grain,  partly  from 

Chhattisgarh,  and  partly  from  Jabalpdr  and  the  Northland  some  jawirf  from  the 
Ber^rs.  In  articles  not  being  agricultural  produce,  the  chief  imports  are  Enro- 
pean  piece  and  miscellaneous  goods  from  Bombay,  salt  from  the  Concan^  sngar 
and  spices  from  Mirz^pdr  and  the  North,  and  hardware  from  Bhand^  and  from 
the  Narbadd  districts.     The  only  export  of  consequence  is  the  country  cloth. 

The  trade  in  salt  and  in  European  miscellaneous  goods  appears  to  be  greatly 
on  the  increase.  The  annual  import  of  sugar,  spices,  and  hardware  is  probably 
stationary,  or  nearly  so. 

It  seems  probable  that  the' manufacture  of  the  commoner  sorts  of  country 
^  .  ^  cloth  is  on  the  decline.     The  increased  local  prices 

^  of  raw  cotton  arising  from  the  late  exports,  and 

the  sharp  competition  of  machine-made  stufis  from  England,  have  combined  to 
depress  the  local  manufacture.  Last  year  indeed  the  exports  were  apparently 
in  excess  of  those  of  the  year  preceding,  the  fall  in  the  pnces  of  cotton  having 
again  tended  to  stimulate  local  manufacture,  while  at  the  same  time  there  was  a 
diminution  in  the  import  of  European  piece-goods.  There  appears,  however,  to 
be  little  doubt  that  this  was  a  mere  fluctuation,  arising  chiefly  from  the  depressed 
condition  of  the  Bombay  market.  Some  of  the  ordmary  sorts  of  cloth  peculiar 
to  Ndgpdr  and  Umrer  have  now  been  imitated  in  England,  and  are  actuaDj 
sold  here  at  much  lower  prices  than  their  local  prototypes.  There  seems,  too,  to 
be  a  growing  preference  for  the  English  goods,  and  already  many  of  the  weavers, 
weary  of  competing  any  longer,  have  betaken  themselves  to  more  profitable 
employment.  On  the  whole  then,  although  the  manufacture  and  export  of 
home-made  cloth  is  still  briskly  maintained,  it  seems  probable  that  in  the  natoial 
course  of  things  the  trade  must  decline,  and  perhaps  eventually  disappear  before 
machine-made  stuffs. 
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By   far  the  largest  entrepot   for    wheat,  rice,  and  other  edible  grain  is 
«  ^    ^.  Kdmthl,  where  there  are  many  wholesale  dealers; 

^     '  other  considerable    entrepots   are  Nigpdr,  Umrer, 

S&oner,  Kh&p&,  and  Kitol.  With  one  or  two  important  exceptions  the  trade  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Mdrw^is,  who  have  their  agents  for  the  purposes  of  purchase 
and  import  stationed  in  Bhanddra  and  Chhattisgarh,  and  latterly  at  Jabalptir* 
They  also  buy  in  the  open  market* from  the  Gdonthids  (village  headmen),  who 
bring  in  the  com  at  their  own  venture  from  the  countries  where  it  is  grown* 
They  export  again,  either  by  consignment  to  their  own  agents  stationed  in 
Wardhi  and  in  the  Ber^rs,  or  else  sell  at  the  entrepots  to  agents  sent  by  the 
wholesale  dealers  in  those  districts.  The  district  has  no  entrepots  for  cotton,  if 
we  except  Kdmth(,  which  does  a  small  trade  in  this  staple.  The  cotton  of  the 
Ndgpdr  tahsd  mostly  finds  its  way  to  the  great  entrepot  of  Hinganghdt  in  the 
Wardh^  district ;  that  of  the  Kdtol  tahsll  to  Amr^oti  in  Ber^r ;  and  from  these 
places  it  is  sent  to  the  different  stations  on  the  railway  for  transport  to  Bombay* 
The  trade  in  European  cloth  and  mixed  goods  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bohrds,  who  have  large  shops  at  N^gpdr.  The  retail  dealers  buy  from  these 
Bohr&,  and  disperse  the  stuns  throughout  the  town  and  country  hizirs,  Brfli- 
mans  and  M^brwdrfs  are  also  engaged  in  this  trade,  as  also  in  the  export  trade  of 
country  cloth.  The  entire  interchange  of  commodities  may  be  thus  summarised* 
The  district  exports  raw  cotton,  grains,  and  other  agricultural  produce  and  cloth, 
and  receives  in  return  salt,  sugar,  English  piece  and  miscellaneous  goods,  cattle^ 
hardware,  and  cutlery.  The  balance  of  trade  is  without  doubt  greatly  in  favour 
of  the  district,  and  is  adjusted  by  imports  of  bullion,  which  it  is  to  be  feared  is 
still  extensively  (though  less  so  now  than  formerly)  hoarded  in  cash  or  ornaments^ 
or  in  other  unproductive  representations  of  wealth. 

Almost  aU  the  "  siUiuk^t "  or  banking  transactions  are  carried  on  by  the 
J.    , .  M&rw&rls.     There  are,   however,  a    few  banking 

°^'  houses  conducted  by  Brfflmians.  The  rate  of  interest 

is  oertaiply  less  than  it  used  to  be.  This  is  the  natural  result  of  the  increased 
plentifulness  of  money.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  average  rate  of  interest,  as 
this  varies  with  so  many  variable  conditions,  such  as  the  amount  to  be  borrowed, 
the  nature  of  security,  and  the  tightness  of  the  money-market,  but  it  may  be  said 
that  money  can  always  be  obtamed,  on  good  security,  for  twelve  per  cent  per 
annum,  and  often  for  considerably  less.  The  security  demanded  is  usually  the 
pledge  or  pawn  of  valuable  jewels  and  the  like,  mortgages  on  real  property,  or 
personal  security  of  men  of  known  substance.  Ordinarily  the  better  class  of  bankers 
will  not  lend  very  small  sums.  But  some  few  of  the  very  wealthiest  of  them 
combine  the  largest  with  the  smallest  sorts  of  transactions.  Besides  their  large 
estabUshments  at  Ndgpdr,  these  men  have  their  agents  established  at  every  petty 
town  in  the  district,  and  lend  out  the  very  smallest  sums  to  poor  people  at  high 
interest.  Gold  and  silver  bullion  used  to  be  imported  both  from  Calcutta  and 
Bombay,  but  now  it  comes  almost  entirely  from  Bombay.  The  gold  importation 
has  probably  quadrupled  during  the  last  few  years.  The  value  of  this  import, 
it  is  believed,  reached  in  the  year  1866-67  the  enormous  sum  of  forty  l£khs  of 
rupees  in  Ndgpdr  alone,  while  the  silver  buUion  was  valued  at  ten  Ukhs.  The 
increased  demand  for  the  precious  metals  is  directly  traceable  to  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  export  trade  in  cotton  and  grain.  The  successful  agriculturist  has 
as  yet  httle  idea  of  investing  his  savings  in  anything  but  ornaments,  and  the 
bankers  have  regulated  their  importations  accordiagly.  The  profit  derived  by 
the  bankers  in  this  branch  of  their  business  is  not  so  large  as  might  be  expected^ 
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being  probably  not  more  than  from  four  to  six  annas  on  every  himdred  rupees' 
worth  of  bullion.  The  most  extensive  transactions  in  bills  of  exchange  are  with 
Calcutta,  and  after  Calcutta  with  the  following  towns  according  to  the  order  in 
which  they  are  placed : — Bombay,  Mirz^pdr,  Benares,  Indore,  Amrdotf,  Jaipur,  and 
Haidar^bdd.  All  the  principal  bankers  have  agents  and  correspondents  at  these 
places.  It  would  be  impossible  to  state  the  annual  amount  of  transactions,  but 
it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  their  increase  of  late  years  has  been  enomous. 
The  rate  of  exchange  varies  with  the  variable  conditions  governing  the  state  of 
the  money-market,  both  at  home  and  at  the  place  on  which  a  bill  is  to  be  di^wn, 
but  bankers  generally  manage  to  make  a  fair  profit  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
conditions  of  the  money-market.  There  are  regular  quotations  of  exchange  vrell 
known  and  kept  to  by  the  Sdhukfo  brotherhood  id  their  dealings  with  one 
another,  but  they  are  not  the  least  ashamed  to  make  as  much  as  they  possibly 
can  out  of  chance  customers.  In  granting  bills  they  will  charge  such  people 
far  beyond  the  current  rates  of  exchange,  and  think  it  quite  in  the  legitimate  line 
of  business.  In  Ndgpdr  the  money-market  is  generally  tight  from  October  to 
March,  when  money  is  out  in  the  purchase  of  cotton  and  grains,  and  easy  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  It  is  not  usual  to  grant  bills  payable  at  sight,  though 
these  can  always  be  procured  at  a  high  rate  of  exchange.  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  business  bills  are  drawn  thus  :— 

Bills  drawn  on — 

Calcutta  are  payable «     61  dayB  after  sight. 

Bombay  „ 


Mirz&ptSr 

Benares 

Indore 

Amrdoti 

Jaipdr 

Haidardbid 


99 
93 

y> 

99 
99 

99 


18 

51 

51 

21 

IS 

45 

21 

The  construction  of  roads,  whether  main  or  branch  lines,  is  of  very  recent 

date.     Under  the  Mardth^s  the  only  made  road 

SECTION  VII.-CoMMUNi-      ^^  ti^e  li^g  towards  Sambalpdr— a  fairly  service- 

CATioNs.      ^^  able  road  made  under  English    superintendence 

for  postal  service  between  Calcutta  and  Bombay. 
This  postal  route  was  long  ago  discontinued,  and  the  road  fell  into  disuse. 
Excepting  this,  the  ovlj  road,  until  very  lately,  was  the  short  line  (nine 
miles)  from  Nagpdr  to  Kdmthf,  which  was  metalled  and  bridged  some  years 
ago.  The  history  of  road-making,  in  short,  is  comprised  entirely  in  the  period 
succeeding  the  year  1861,  when  the  Central  Provinces  administration  was 
formed.  During  the  past  eight  years  strenuous  exertions  have  been  made 
to  open  out  both  main  and  branch  lines.  A  liberal  expenditure  of  money  and 
labour,  and  a  large  amount  of  professional  skill,  have  been  brought  to  b^  on 
their  construction,  and  the  operations  have  been  continuously  maintained.  In 
this  respect  N^gplir  has  been  obviously  at  a  great  advantage  as  compared  with 
any  other  district  in  the  Central  Provinces ;  for  as  most  of  the  new  impenal 
lines  of  communication  leading  to  distant  places  have  all  been  planned  so  as  to 
radiate  from  Nagpdr,  the  capital  of  the  Central  Provinces,  so  it  has  happened  that 
the  Nigpdr  district  has  reaped  both  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  the  most  plentiful 
degree,  the  advantages  which  these  great  works  have  conferred  on  the  country 
at  large.  The  recent  prolongation  of  the  railway  to  Nagpdr  has  linked  the 
district  with  Bombay.     Four  great  imperial  roads,  starting  from  the  city  of 
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N^gpdr^  traverse  the  district  to  the  north,  to  the  south,  to  the  east,  and  to  the 
north-west,  while  district  cross-roads  and  feeders  (purely  local  works)  are  being 
pushed  forward  from  town  to  town,  and  from  tract  to  tract,  with  due  regard  to 
the  trading  and  agricidtural  interests,  which  the  railway  and  the  great  imperial 
roads  seem  most  likely  to  subserve.  The  result  of  these  operations  has  been  to 
work  a  complete  metamorphosis  in  the  circumstances  and  conditions  on  which 
traffic  and  transport  depend.  And  since  the  change  is  remarkable,  not  merely  from 
its  magnitude,  but  still  more  so  from  the  rapidity  with  which  it  has  been 
brought  about,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  describe  the  old,  before  enumerating 
the  new  routes  of  communication,  so  as  to  portray  the  fiill  contrast  between  the 
present  and  the  scarcely  past.  The  following  descriptions  will  be  easily  under* 
stood  by  a  reference  to  the  revenue  survey  map. 

Before  1862  the  main  line  of  communication  from  the  north,  vid  Seonf  from 
Q,,,.  Mirzdpdr    and  Jabalpiir,  descended   the  SStpuri 

ghSts  at  Kurai  in  the  Seonf  district,  and  passing 
through  Deolapdr  entered  this  district  a  little  above  Chorb^olf,  twenty-eight 
miles  from  Ndgpdr.  Here  the  line  doubled,  one  branch  going  vid  Bimtek,  the 
other  by  the  village  of  Songhit,  and  both  again  converging  at  a  village  called 
Kherd{,proceeded  thence  in  a  single  line  vid  Sdtak  to  Kdmthl,  crossing  the  Eanhdn 
at  the  X  erkherfi  Ghit,  in  the  centre  of  the  military  cantonment.  Again,  between 
Kdmth(  and  Ndgpdr  there  were  two  routes — ^the  one  by  the  present  metalled 
road  (Great  Northern)  to  Sftdbaldf,  the  other  from  the  place  where  the  Edmthf 
sardi  now  stands  to  the  heart  of  the  NSgpiir  City.  This  line  was  in  full  use  for 
seven  months  of  the  year,  but  traffic  was  all  but  impossible  during  the  rains  and 
October.  The  whole  line  lay  through  a  dense  jungle  from  Chorbdoli  to  the  top 
of  the  ghdts ;  and  this  region  was  unhealthy  from  malaria  for  at  least  four  months  of 
the  year.  Nobody  ever  travelled  at  night  on  account  of  wild  beasts.  People 
obhged  to  travel  in  the  rains  preferred  to  go  from  Seonf  to  Chhindwird,  and  so  to 
Nigpdr  by  the  old  Chhindwdrd  line.  The  principal  routes  from  Bombay  and  Berdr 
entered  the  old  Nigpdr  province  at  three  separate  points  on  the  Wardhd  river. 
These  points  are  (1 )  Jaldlkherd,  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Kitol  tahsQ  ; 
(2)  Bisntir ;  and  (3)  N^changion,  both  in  the  present  district  of  Wardhd.  The  first 
of  these  places  was  in  distance  fromNdgpdr  fifty-six  miles,  the  second  sixty-seven 
miles,  the  third  fifty-eight  miles.  The  most  important  of  the  three  routes  was  that 
crossing  at  Ndchangdon.  Traversing  the  present  district  of  Wardhd  from  west  to 
east, it  entered  the  Ndgpdr  district  near  Asola,  twenty-six  miles  from  Ndgpdr,  which 
it  reached  by  way  of  the  villages  of  Tdkalghdt  and  Gumgdon.  It  was  by  this  route 
that  the  bulk  of  the  export  trade  of  cloth  and  silk  fabrics  was  conveyed  to  Jdlnd, 
Aurangdbdd,  Satdrd,  Puna,  and  other  distant  cities  in  the  Deccan.  The  line 
by  Bisndr  was  used  in  a  degree  hardly  less.  It  proceeded  by  E[dranjd  (Wardhd 
district),  Kondhdlf,  and  Bdzdrgdon.  The  Jaldlkherd  route  went  by  the  town  of 
Kdtol,  and  traversing  the  Kdtol  tahsfl  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  then 
passing  through  Kalmeswar,  entered  Ndgpdr  at  Tdklf .  All  of  these  lines  were 
practicable  only  during  the  dry  months,  and  then  only  for  the  light  country  carts 
nsed  here.  During  the  rains  they  were  only  passable  for  pack-bullocks.  Such 
traffic  as  was  obliged  to  be  taken  in  the  rains  would  generally  choose  the  Bisndr 
line,  which  is  the  stoniest  of  the  three,  but  which  traverses  less  morass  and  black 
soil  than  either  of  the  others.  The  traffic  both  ways  in  the  dry  months  along 
the  Bisndr  and  Ndchangdon  lines  was  enormous.  Security  at  night  was  afibrded 
by  well-known  Pardos,  which  were  suppUed  with  ordinary  provisions  for  travellers. 
The  traffic  from  the  Bhanddra,  Bdipdr,  and  Chhattfsgarh  country  entered  the 
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district  by  two  main  lines — the  first  leading  direct  from  the  town  of  Bhand£ra  to 
Maondd  (Mohod^) — ^twenty  miles  from  Ndgpdr — on  the  Kanh^n^  and  so  through 
the  P&ldi  suburb  into  N&gpdr ;  the  second  connecting  with  N^gptir  the  towns 
of  Moh^f  and  Tumsar^  in  the  Bhanddra  district^  and  the  northern  portion  of 
the  R&ipdr  country,  entered  the  district  east  of  Virsi,  and  passing  throngh 
Tirsi  went  westwards  to  Kdmthi.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  these  lines  were 
occasionally  used  by  strong  convoys  of  Banjdr^  with  pack-bullocks  even  during 
the  rains,  but  like  all  the  rest  they  were  at  that  season  utterly  impracticable  for 
wheeled  trafiBc.  By  these  lines  were  delivered  the  imports  of  wheat,  rice,  and 
other  grain  from  Chhattfsgarh.  There  were  two  routes  from  Gh^nd^  and  the 
south — one  entering  the  district  below  Umrer,  which  it  reached  vin  Chimtir  (in 
the  Ghdndd  district),  and  thence  led  to  Ndgpilr  in  a  straight  line  north-west ; 
the  other  entering  just  above  Jdm  (in  the  WardM  district)  passed  through 
Tdkalgh^t,  and  entered  Ndgpdr  by  the  suburb  of  Son^g&on.  Lastly  there  were 
the  routes  to  Betdl  and  Chhmdwdrd,  and  from  these  places  to  Mhow,  Ajmir,  and 
K&jput&id.  These  routes,  after  descending  the  Sdtpurds  by  the  Telio  and  Mohi 
ghdts,  joined  at  Sdoner  (twenty-one  miles  north  of  Ndgpdr),  reaching  N&gpdr  by 
the  villages  of  Adh&d  and  Brahmapuri.  The  traffic  on  these  was  inconsiderable. 
Like  the  others  they  were  nearly  impassable  during  the  rains.  As  for  the  purely 
local  lines,  they  did  not  exist  at  all  as  defined  tracks.  Excepting  through  moun- 
tain-passes, their  courses  were  not  even  demarcated.  People  made  their  way  from 
town  to  village,  and  from  village  to  market-place,  as  best  they  might ;  the  tracks 
being  shifted  from  watercourse  to  upland,  and  from  field  to  field,  according  to  the 
seasons  and  alternations  of  the  crops. 

Such  were  the  great  arterial  lines  of  communication  along  which,  widi  no 
constructed  roads,  and  in  despite  of  every  obstacle  interposed  by  nature,  a  vast 
traffic  to  and  from  this  country  contrived,  during  eight  months  of  the  year,  to 
force  its  way  to  Jabalpdr  and  the  North,  to  Ber^r,  the  Deccan,  and  Bombay ;  to 
Bhanddra,  Chhattisgarh,  and  the  East ;  to  Haidardbdd  and  the  South ;  to  Rdj- 
putdnd  and  the  North-West.  The  little  Mardthi  carts,  convoys  of  bullocks  and 
buffaloes,  and  to  some  slight  extent  camels,  formed  the  only  means  of  transport ; 
and  with  these  means  the  entire  imports  and  exports  of  the  country  had  to  be 
dragged  through  tracts  of  pestilential  jungle,  through  quagmire  and  morass, 
do4%he  precipitous  banks  ^nd  across  i^e  sS>ny  beds  ?f  xJveSTand  over  narrow 
and  dangerous  hill-passes.  The  time  occupied  in  transit  was  of  course  enormous. 
The  marvel  is  how  so  great  a  traffic  could  have  been  conducted  at  all.  What  has 
been  done  during  the  last  few  years  to  facilitate  communication  will  now  be 
shown. 

That  portion  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  known  as  the  Ndgpdr 
New  line.  branch,   leaving  the  main  line  from  Bombay  to 

Jabalpdr,  at  Bhosdwal,  in  the  Bombay  district  of 
E[hfindesh,  traverses  the  Berdr  country  from  west  to  east,  and  crossing  the 
Wardhd,  near  the  station  of  Pulgdon,  enters  the  Central  Provinces.  Prom  Pol- 
fAon  its  course  is  still  east.  It  has  stations  at  Wardhd  and  Sindf,  in  the  Wardhi 
district,  and  another  at  Bor(,  in  this  district.  At  Borf  (nineteen  miles  from 
Ndgpdr)  the  line  curves  sharply  to  the  north  and  continues  in  that  direction  to 
its  terminus  at  Sitdbald(,  the  western  suburb  of  Ndgpdr.  The  Railway  was  opened 
N  rtli      R    fi  ^  *'^®  terminus  on  the  20th  of  February  1867. 

The  new  Northern  Road  is  now  complete  the 
whole  way  to  Jabalpdr.  The  only  rivers  still  unbridged  are  the  Ejsinhdn  at 
Kdmthf,  and  the  Narbadd  at  Jabalpnr.     The  Kanhdn  bridge  is  now  under  con- 
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siruction.  Meantiine  a  temporary  pile-bridge  is  annually  erected  immediately 
after  the  rains^  and  is  in  use  for  eight  months  of  the  year.  The  road  leaves 
N^gpiir  close  to  the  railway  terminus^  and  goes  to  Kdmthi.  Thence^  after  cross- 
ing the  Kanhdn,  it  proceeds  northwards  by  Mansar  and  Chorbioli  (twenty-one 
and  twenty-seven  miles  respectively  from  Nigpdr),  and  passing  through  Deola- 
par  enters  the  Seoni  district,  ascends  the  Sdtpurd  gh&ts  at  jLnToi,  and  so  on 
through  Seon(  over  the  tableland  of  the  SStpurfe,  whence  it  descends  again  at  a 
point  distant  about  thirty  miles  from  Jabalpdr.  In  the  Ndgpdr  district  its  entire 
course  is  about  thirty-three  miles.  In  this  length  it  has  three  sardfs,  exclusive 
of  those  in  Nfigpdr  itself,  two  excellent  new  ones  at  Kdmthi  and  Mansar,  and 
an  old  one  at  Chorbdoll ;  two  travellers'  bungalows  at  Kdmthi  and  at  Mansar ; 
four  police  posts  at  Indord,  Kdmthi,  Mansar,  and  Chorbdoli.  An  avenue  of  trees 
has  been  planted  along  almost  the  whole  length,  and  there  are  numerous  wells 
and  grain-dealers'  shops  at  convenient  places  throughout. 

■ 

The  Eastern  Road  leaves  Ndgpdr  by  two  branches,  starting  from  the  north 
Eiute     Roaa  *^^  from  the  south  of  the  city.     Thence  it  pro- 

ceeds still  eastward  to  Bhanddra  (forty  miles  from 
Ndgpur),  crossing  the  Elanhdn  at  Maundd  half  way.  The  line  is  completed  as  far 
as  Bhanddra,  the  only  stream  unbridged  being  the  Kanhdn.  Beyond  Bhanddra  a 
large  portion  of  this  road  has  been  completed  towards  Rdfpdr,  but  as  a  metalled 
rosid  it  can  at  present  only  be  said  to  be  open  for  through  traffic  between 
Ndgpur  and  Bhanddra.  Its  course  in  this  district  is  about  twenty-nine  miles, 
in  which  distance  it  has  three  police  posts,  viz.  Pdldf,  Maundd,  and  Kharbf,  the 
last  twenty-seven  and  half  miles  from  Ndgpdr.  There  is  a  travellers'  bun- 
tralow  at  Maundd,  where  there  is  also  a  sardi.  An  avenue  of  trees  lately  planted 
lines  it  almost  throughout  its  course  to  Bhanddra. 

The   Southern  Bead,  like  the  last,  starts  from  Ndgpdr  by  two   distinct 
g     ,       ^    ,  branches — the  first  from  Sitdbaldi,  the  second  from ' 

the  south-west  of  the  city.  These  converge  at  a 
point  two  miles  out  of  the  city  and  station.  Then  in  a  single  line  the  road  goes 
southwards  to  Bori  (nineteen  miles  from  Ndgpdr),  generally  parallel  to  the  railway, 
which,  however,  it  thrice  crosses  before  it  leaves  the  district.  Prom  Bori  there 
is  a  separate  branch  of  seven  miles  to  Asold — a  village  on  one  of  the  old  routes 
to  Bombay.  Crossing  the  Wand  at  Bori,  the  main  line  goes  on  in  a  southerly 
direction,  leaving  the  district  a  little  below  a  small  village  called  Sondgdon, 
twenty-eight  miles  from  Ndgpdr.  Thence  it  continues  by  Jdm  (Wardlid 
district),  from  which  place  there  is  a  branch  to  Hinganghdt,  to  Warora  (Chdndd 
district),  and  so  on  to  Chdndd.  It  has  now  been  completed  as  regards  metalling, 
but  the  Wand  and  other  streams  have  not  yet  been  bridged.  Tliis  road  too  is 
planted  with  yoxmg  trees  throughout  its  course  in  this  district.  It  has  a  travellers' 
bungalow  and  a  sardi  at  Bori,  and  there  are  police  posts  at  Bori  and  Son^gdon. 
T«  ^1,  TT  *      T>    1  The  North-Westem  Road  leaves  Ndgpdr  at  the 

North-Westem  Road.  northern  suburb  of  Tdkli,  and  crossing  the  Pili 

nadi  and  the  Koldr  by  masonry  causeways,  touches  the  village  of 'Dahigdon  (ten 
railes  from  Ndgpdr).  At  this  place  it  is  met  by  a  similar  metalled  road  coming 
from  Kdmthi.  Thence  proceeding  in  a  single  line  the  road  passes  Pdtan- 
s^ongi  a  little  to  the  right,  and  so  leads  on  to  Sdoner.  From  this  point  it  is 
still  incomplete,  but  it  is  to  be  continued  over  the  ghdts  to  Chhindwdrd.  It  is 
partly  planted  with  trees.  The  chief  streams  are  not  yet  bridged.  There  is  an 
excellent  sardi  at  Sdoner,  and  a»smaller  one  at  Pdtansdongi  (fourteen  miles  from 
43  CPG 
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N&gpdr).     There  are  wells  at  short  intervals.     There  are  police  posts  atT4kli, 
P^taiisdongi^  S^oner^  and  Kelod. 

.      , ,.  The  local  lines  now  under  survey  and  con- 
Local  lines.                        . , .  1  i  J 

struction,  or  completed,  are — 

(1)  Bead  from  Ndgpdr  via  E!almeswar,  Mohpfi,  S^wargfion,  and  Narkher 
to  Mow^r,  on  the  extreme  north-west  frontier,  on  the  river  Wardhd,  to  open 
out  the  KStol  subdivision  of  the  district,  and  connect  it  with  the  railway.  Of 
this  road  twelve  miles  have  been  completely  bridged,  fourteen  miles  have  been 
partially  bridged,  and  in  the  remaining  twenty-three  miles  bridging  is  going  on. 
An  avenue  of  trees  has  been  planted  along  eleven  miles.  At  Kalmeswar  there  is 
a  sar&(. 

(2)  Road  from  Umrer  to  Bor(  (railway  feeder) — total  distance  twenty  miles. 
This  is  to  connect  Pauni  (in  the  Bhanddra  district)  and  Umrer  with  the  nearest 
point  on  the  railway.  This  road  has  been  completed  for  the  first  eight  nifles 
from  Borf.     Bor(  has  a  good  ssx&l  and  a  police  outpost. 

(3)  Road  from  Kh&pi  to  join  the  imperial  road  to  Chhindwdr£  at  P^tansaongf, 
so  as  to  connect  Khdpd  directly  with  Nigptir — ^total  distance  seven  miles.  This 
line  is  completed,  and  has  avenues  of  trees  all  the  way.  There  are  sar&is  and 
police  stations  both  at  EMpd  and  at  Pdtansdongf. 

(4)  Road  from  Bori  railway  station,  to  join  the  southern  road — one  mile 
and  a  half.     This  is  completed,  and  an  avenue  of  trees  has  been  planted. 

(5)  Bioad  between  Nigpdr  and  Umrer — twenty-eight  miles.  Of  this  seven 
miles  have  been  completed  and  bridged.  None  of  the  above  roads  are  to  be 
metalled  for  the  present. 

(6)  Road  from  Mansar  through  R&aatek  to  the  AmbSLi  tank^-distance  seven 
miles.  This  is  metalled  throughout,  and  an  avenue  of  trees  has  been  planted. 
This  road  connects  the  town  of  R&ntek  with  the  imperial  Northern  Road. 

,  *(7)  Road  from  Nfigpdr  to  K&nthl  from  the  heart  of  the  city  to  the  new 
K&mth(  saril — eight  miles.  Five  miles  have  been  completed  with  bridging  and 
metalUng. 

The  effect  of  all  of  these  recent  works  on  the  trade  and  general  progress  of 
p  f  th  t  '  ^^^  country  is  already  very  manifest.     The  goodjs' 

°^  ^*  sheds  and  platform  at  the  railway  terminus   are 

crowded  with  merchandise  and  wares  of  all  sorts  from  Bombay  and  the  West, 
and  with  cloth,  cotton,  and  agricultural  produce  from  the  surrounding  country  for 
export.  The  old  routes  to  Bombay  must  be,  and  indeed  already  are,  given  up 
altogether  for  any  other  use  than  mere  local  traffic.  The  caravans  of  oxen  bring- 
ing salt  and  jawdrl,  the  long  string  of  carts  taking  hence  cotton,  cloth,  wheat,  rice, 
and  other  articles  to  the  West,  must  soon  disappear  altogether.  Merchandise, 
instead  of  taking  two  months  in  transit  between  Ndgpdr  and  Bombay,  is  now 
conveyed  in  three  to  four  days. 

Again,  the  traffic  with  Mirzdpur  and  the  East  Indian  Railway,  Jabalpdr,  and 
the  North,  heretofore  spread  over  several  local  lines,  is  now  compressed  into  one 
channel  along  the  new  Great  Northern  Road.  The  large  roomy  waggons  used 
on  the  good  roads  in  Upper  India  are  rapidly  supplanting  the  miserable  Mardtha 
carts,  giving  the  trader  the  power  of  transporting  four  times  the  amount  of  bulk 
with  the  same  amount  of  draught,  while  transit  takes  up  half  the  time  that  it  did 
with  the  old  lines,  and  is  carried  on  continuously  throughout  the  year.  Nor  are 
these  improvements,  whether  as  regards  the  ease,  the  speed,  or  the  continuity  of 
the  means  of  transport^  less  apparent  in  the  case  gf  the  three  other  great  imperial 
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lines,  though,  from  the  krger  nTers-  being  still  nnbridged,  the  efieets  are  not  yet 
so  complete.  Even  the  local  lines,  unfinished  as  they  are,  have  already  done 
something  to  facilitate  internal  trade  in  the  district,  and  to  perform  their  work  as 
feeders  to  the  railway  and  the  great  lines^ 

The  conditions  of  the  rivers  in  the  district  are  such  that  navigation,  even  in 

^.  •    X-        X        the  largest  of    them  (includinff  the  Wainsfaner^ 

River  communieatioiu  '2.    ijr\  i    v.  •  j         j     •  j    t      ^r 

itselij;,  can  only  be  earned  on  durmg  and  shortly 

after  the  rains.     Even  during  the  rains  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  navigation 

are  great.     They  arise,  first,   from  the  velocity  and  strength  of  the  currents, 

rendering  an  upward  voyage,  even  of  empty  boats,  an  afiair  of  great  toil  and 

duration ;  secondly,  from  the  suddenness   of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  waters, 

and  the  consequent  continual  variations  in  the  depth  of  the  difierent  channels ; 

thirdly,  from  the  ledges  of  rock  which  sometimes  form  barriers  right  across  the 

beds.     This  last  difficulty  may  be  found  to  be  partially  capable  of  remedy.     For 

example,  the  bed  of  the  river  EIanhdn„  between  the  town  of  Kh£p&  and  the 

Waingangd  (sixty-three  miles),  has  only  four  points  where  the  rocks  dangerously 

threaten  navigation  in  the  rains.     A  scheme  has  been  discussed  for  blasting  the 

rocks  at  those  points  so  as  to  afford  a  clear  passage.    Again,  as  regards  the  river 

Waingangd,  supposing  an  artificial  channel  could  be  made,  so  as  to  avoid  a  heavy 

barrier  of  rocks  at  Tidf,  above  Ambhord,  there  would  be  nothing  whatever  to 

impede  navigation  by  light  boats,  in  the  monsoon,  from  the  junction  with  the 

Kanhdn  down  to  Paunt,  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  neighbouring  district  of 

Bhanddra.     Notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks  the  rivers  Kanhdn,  Pench,  and 

Kolar,  and  of  course  the  Waingangd,  during  and  after  the  monsoon  may  be,  and 

are  navigated  by  loaded  boats  and  rafts.     They  are  not  even  as  much  used  as 

they  might  be ;  yet  timber  from  the  jungles  below  the  Sdtpurds,  and  forest 

produce,  are  brought  down  in  considerable  quantities  to  K^mthf,  and  some 

consignments  of  grain  from  the  north  of  the  Bhanddra  district  find  their  way  down 

Pauni  and  below.     None  of  the  other  rivers  are  either  navigated  or  navigable. 

Education,  still  comparatively  backward,  is  now  undoubtedly  making  rapid 

SECTION  VIII.-EDUCAT10N.  «^^°f8-  Formerly  the  only  educated  classes 
oj:,v^  Avrx  ^^^  ^^^  Brahmaus  and  a  few  of  the  Musalmans. 

The  agriculturists  generally  were  devoid  of  any  education  whatever ;  the  traders 
and  shopkeepers  knew  just  enough  to  be  able  to  keep  their  accounts.  There 
were  some  indigenous  schools,  but  the  standard  of  learning  to  be  acquired  in 
them  was  extremely  low.  The  present  system  of  public  instruction  was  inaugu- 
rated in  the  year  1862.  The  total  number  of  boys'  schools  in  the  district  is  now 
122,  or  1  to  every  934  of  the  non-adult  male  population.  The  different  institu- 
tions may  be  thus  classified : — 

Class  of  SchooL  Number  of  Institutions, 

Normal  school  ...  ...  ...  1 

Zild          dc  ...  ...  ...  1 

Grant-in-aid  schools  ...  ...  ...  7 

Anglo-vemacular  town  schools        ...  ...  8 

Vernacular  schools  ...  ...  ...  8 

Village            do.  ...  ...  ...  55 

Indigenous      do.  ..►  ...  ...  42 

The  Normal  school — the  local  institution  for  teaching  and  training 
masters — is  at  Nigpdr.  This  establishment  has  not  been  able  completely  to 
meet  the  local  demand  for  masters,  many  of  whom  have  had  to  be  brought  from 
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the  Bombay  presidency^  but  so  far  as  it  has  gone  it  haa  done  well.  Eadi  pupil 
receives  from  four  to  ten  rupees  monthly  for  his  support.  At  the  Zil4  school, 
the  Normal  school,  and  three  of  the  Grant-in-aid  schools  a  superior  education  is 
given  both  in  English  and  Vernacular.  The  zila  school  is  at  Kamthf,  and  thr 
grant-in-aid  schools  are  at  NSgpdr  and  K^thf.  Of  the  latter,  four  have  been 
established  by  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Mission.  They  are  called  ''  grant- 
in-^d''  from  the  fact  of  their  receiving  regular  pecuniary  assistance  from 
Gk)vemment.  In  the  Anglo-Vernacular  town  schools  is  given  a  thorough 
instruction  in  the  vernacular  (Mardthi),  a  fairly  good  course  of  Greography, 
Mathematics,  and  Grammar,  and  the  groundwork  of  the  study  of  English,  The 
other  town  schools  give  the  same  course,  with  the  exception  of  EnglisL 
These  town  schools  are  established  only  in  the  larger  and  more  populous 
towns.  They  are  supported  partly  by  grants  from  general  revenues,  partly 
by  municipal  funds,  and  partly  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  The  cost  of  village 
schools  is  defrayed  entirely  from  the  educational  cess,  which  is  a  tar  of  two 
per  cent,  on  the  land  revenue  of  the  district,  and  is  paid  by  the  landownei^. 
in  these  schools  the  standard  is  lower  than  in  the  town  schools.  The  indigenous 
schools  are  supported  by  fees  from  pupils.  They  are  established  by  the  people 
themselves,  and  have  no  connection  with  Government,  except  that  they  are 
inspected  by  the  educational  authorities.  These  schools  receive  grants-in-aid 
according  to  the  payment-by-results  system.  The  course  of  study  is  rather 
lower  than  that  of  the  village  schools.  The  total  number  of  boys  now  studying 
in  these  schools  is  6,763.  The  total  number  of  non-adult  males  in  the  district  is 
113,996.  So  that  about  one  boy  in  seventeen  is  receiving  education.  And  if 
due  allowance  be  made  for  boys  too  young  or  too  old  to  go  to  school,  then  the 
proportion  woidd  be  about  one  to  twelve.  In  the  Ibatter  of  female  education  only 
a  commencement  lias  been  made.  There  is  a  Normal  school  at  N%pdr  for  the 
purpose  of  training  schoolmistresses ;  and  there  are  now  seven  ordinary  schools — 
two  at  Ndgptir  itself,  and  five  at  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  district.  Tl^ 
statement  below  shows  the  progress  of  education  in  each  of  the  different  classes 
of  schools  from  the  commencement  of  the  system  up  to  the  present  time  : — 

Statement  showing  the  state  of  Schools  in  the  Nagpur  district  during  the  last  7  yeais. 
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NA'GPU'R — ^The  central  revenue  subdivision  or  tahsil  in  the  N^gpdr 
district^  covering  an  area  of  885  square  miles^  with  555  villages^  and  a  population 
of  246^376  according  to  the  last  census  in  1866.  The  land  revenue  of  the  tahsQ 
for  1869-70  is  Bs.  2,20,466. 

NA'GPU'R — The  principal  town  in  the  district  of  that  name,  and  the  seat 
of  the  administration  of  the  Central  Provinces.      It  is  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  district,  on  the  left  bank  of  a  small  stream  called  the  Nig.    The  municipal 
limits  include,  besides  the  city,  the  suburb  of  SitfibaldJ,  the  European  station 
of  Sitdbaldi  with  Tdkli,  and  a  considerable  area  of  land  under  cultivation.     The 
soil  is  for  the  most  part  "  regar'*  or  black  soil.     The  drainage  of  T&kll  sold 
Sitdbaldi  is  good ;  the  site  of  the  city  is  low,  and  the  drainage  is  ill-defined, 
but  the  general  slope  is  to  the  south-east.     The  SItibaldi  hill,  on  which  stands  the 
fort,  may  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  municipal  limits,  and  from  its  summit 
is  to  be  seen  the  best  view  of  the  station  and  surrounding  country.     Below,  on 
the  north  and  west,  lies  the  prettily-wooded  station  of  Sitdbaldi;  beyond  this,  on 
the  north,  are  the  military  lines  and  bizdrs ;  and  again  beyond  these,  partially 
hidden  by  low  basaltic  hills,  is  the  Tdkli  suburb^-once  the  head-quarters  of  the 
N%pdr  irregular  force,  but  now  occupied  only  by  a  few  bungalows.     Close  under 
the  southern  side  of  the  hill  is  the  native  suburb  of  Sitdbaldl.     Below  the  eastern 
ghxcis  is  the  railway  terminus.     Beyond  this  lies  the  broad  sheet  of  water  known 
as  the  Jumd  Taldo,  which  separates  the  city  from  the  station  and  suburbs.     The 
view  is  bounded  on  this  direction  by  the  buildings  on  the  extreme  east  of  the  tank. 
The  city  itself,  though  immediately  east  of  the  tank,  is  completely  hidden  from 
the  sight  by  a  mass  of  foliage.     The  site  of  the  European  station  is  pretty  and 
undulating.     It  is  in  general  well  wooded,  though  some  parts,  especially  towards 
the  extreme  west,  are  somewhat  bare.     The  roads  are  lined  with  ornamental 
trees.     The  bungalows  of  the  European  residents  are  generally  thatched,  and 
plain  in  appearance ;  but  most  of  the  enclosures  have  gardens  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  house,  and  contain  good  trees  planted  here  and  there,  so  that  the 
general  aspect  of  the  place  is  cheerful  and  pleasant.     During  the  hot  weather 
the  ground  looks  parched,  but  in  the  rains  and  cold  season  the  verdure  is  bright 
and  pleasing.    Outside  the  city  there  are  handsome  tanks  and  gardens,  constructed 
by  the  Mardthd  sovereigns.  The  three  finest  tanks  are  the  Jumd  Taldo,  between  the 
city  and  station,  and  the  two  artificial  lakes  of  Ambdjharf  and  Telingkherf .     Of 
these  the  largest  is  the  Ambdjhar(,  and  the  smallest  Jumd  Taldo.     The  storage  of 
water  in  these  artificial  reservoirs  is  very  great.     The  retaining-walls  are  bmlt  of 
massive  basalt  masonry,  and  are  admirably  constructed.    The  Jumd  Taldo  supplies 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  city  with  water.     The  other  two  lakes  are  at  some 
distance  from  the  city.     They  afford  a  partial  supply  of  water  to  certain  portions 
of  the  city  and  station  by  means  of  pipes.    These  great  artificial  tanks  are  real 
ornaments  to  the  place,  and  form  a  lasting  monument  of  the  best  times  of  the 
Bhonsld  rule.     The  principal  public  gardens  are  the  Mahdrdj  Bdgh,  in  the  station 
of Sitdbald{,now  managed  by  the  Ndgpdr  Agri-Horticultural  Society;  the  Tulsi 
Bdgh,  inside  the  city ;  and  the  four  suburban  gardens  of  Pdld(,  Shakardara, 
Sondgdon,  and  Telingkherf.     These  four  are  maintained  in  good  order  by  local 
funds,  and  form  agreeable  places  for  public  resort  and  recreation.     There  are 
no  Mohammadan  mosques  of  any  note.     Hindd  temples  are  numerous.     Some 
of  these  are  in  the  best  style  of  Mardthd  architecture,  with  elaborate  carvings. 

The  Bhonsld  palace,  which  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  1864,  was  the  only 
dwelling-house  of  any  structural  magnificence.  It  was  built  of  black  basalt, 
profusely  ornamented  with  wood-carving.     The  courts  in  its  interior  possessed 
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small  gardens  and  fonntains.  The  great  "  Nakfirkhina'^  g^^>  whicli  is  now  the 
.  only  remnant  of  the  palace^  is  an  imposing  structure.  The  tombs  of  the  Bhonsla 
kings  are  in  the  Sukrawiri  quarter^  to  the  south  of  the  city.  These  are  in  no 
way  magnificent,  though  their  construction  is  curious.  The  best  is  that  erected 
over  the  ashes  of  the  great  RaghojL  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  arms 
projecting  some  ten  feet  from  the  body  of  the  tomb.  It  has  some  narrow  pillars 
or  minarets,  said  to  be  in  memory  of  the  Sdnfs  who  immolated  themselves  on  his 
funeral  pyre.  The  tombs  of  the  Gx)nd  Baj&s  are  ordinary  plain  Musalm^ 
monuments,  without  any  architectural  merit. 

In  spite  of  the  extensive  municipal  improvements  of  the  last  five  years,  the 
general  aspect  of  the  city  is  even  now  poor  and  insignificant  when  compared  to 
the  wealth  and  number  of  the  inhabitants.  The  new  great  thoroughfares  are 
indeed  excellent  roads,  well  metalled,  and  well  drained;  and  there  is  a  consider- 
able number  of  handsome  edifices  belonging  to  the  richer  inhabitants;  but  the 
great  majority  of  houses  are  of  mud  walls  with  tiled  roofs.  The  walls  are  often 
made  to  look  well  by  a  coating  of  white  or  straw-coloured  plaster;  but  the 
houses  are  older  than  the  roEkds,  and  were  built  originally  without  any  regard  to 
frontage,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  secure  a  good  frontage  when  the  new  roads 
came  to  be  made  through  the  most  populous  quarters.  Thus  many  of  the  houses 
in  the  new  streets  appear  irregularly  built,  and  of  a  style  not  suitable  to  the 
excellence  of  the  roads.  Still  perceptible  improvement  is  being  made :  the  old 
houses  are  gradually  disappearing  in  several  of  the  principal  thorough&res^and  new 
buildings  of  a  superior  description,  and  built  in  regular  line,  are  talong  their 
places.  The  total  number  of  houses  is  32,450,  of  which  1,580  are  built  of  stone 
or  brick  with  flat  masonry  roofs,  23,553  are  tiled,  and  the  remainder,  7^317, 
thatched ;  some  of  the  better  classes  of  houses  are  ornamented  with  well-executed 
wood-carving.  The  principal  thoroughfares  in  Sitdbaldi  are  Bdti  street,  and  the 
Sit&baldi  h&z&r  road,  with  the  Temple  h&z&r  square  between  them.  As  has  been 
stated  before,  the  fort  lies  between  the  European  station  and  the  city.  Imme- 
diately east  of  the  fort  is  the  railway  terminus,  and  the  railway  line  running 
north  and  south.  East  again  of  the  railway  line  is  the  Jumd  lake^  immediately 
beyond  which  is  the  "  Jumd  darwdza''  entrance  to  the  city.  The  city  is  connected 
with  the  European  station  by  three  great  lines,  of  which  two  are  respectively 
on  the  north  and  south  banks  of  the  li^e,  while  the  thirds  the  most  norihem^ 
crosses  the  railway  by  an  over-bridge  north  of  the  terminus.  The  last  after 
crossing  the  railway  becomes  the  Gurganj  road,  and  traverses  the  north  part  of 
the  city  from  west  to  east.  The  two  first  are  connected  together  by  a  road  on 
the  eastern  embankment  of  the  lake.  In  the  centre  of  this  road  is  the  entrance 
to  the  Jumd  darwdza  street.  This  is  the  main  street  of  the  city.  A  double- 
storied  line  of  shops  extends  for  about  a  third  of  a  mile  up  to  the  site  of  the  old 
Bhonsld  palace,  through  a  square  called  the  Gachi  Pdgd,  and  so  on  eastwards 
through  the  town.  The  Jumd  darwdza  and  the  Gurganj  roads  are  the  main  lines 
of  traffic  running  east  and  west  through  the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  the 
city.  They  converge  in  the  suburb  of  Pdld(,  some  little  distance  out  of  Ndgpdr. 
They  are  connected  by  various  lines  running  north  and  south,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  Pdnch  Pduli  road  and  the  Itwdrl.  The  other  principal  streets  are 
the  roads  leading  from  the  Nakdrkhdna  gate  of  the  old  palace,  and  from  the 
Gachf  Pdgd  to  the  Tulsi  Bdgh ;  the  Sukrawdri  and  the  Shakardard  roads  lead- 
ing from  the  Jumd  darwdza  road  to  suburbs  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ndg;  and 
the  new  K!dmthf  and  Indord  roads  leading  through  the  northern  outskirts  of  the 
city  towards  Kdmthf.  The  best  streets  are  the  Jumd  darwdza,  the  Gurganj,  and 
the  Itwdrl.     The  houses  belonging  to  the  Mdrwdris  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
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Itwirl  are  curious  old  buildings,  of  three  and  even  four  stories  higli,  and  profusely 
ornamented  with  woodwork.  The  street  here  is  very  narrow,  and  is  the  only 
really  oriental-looking  part  of  the  town.  The  principal  grain  markets  are  those 
at  Bagarganj  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Jumd  darwdza  road,  and  the  Sukrawari 
and  the  Shakardar^,  to  the  south  of  the  Jumd  darwdza.  The  bulk  of  the  cloth 
trade  is  done  in  the  Gurganj  road  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  The 
jewellers  and  bankers  reside  mostly  in  the  northern  end  of  the  Itwdrf.  Large 
weekly  bdzdrs  are  held  in  the  Gurganj  square  and  in  the  Gochi  FkgL 

Municipal  concerns  are  managed  by  a  committee,  of  which  the  Divisional 
Conmiissioner  is  the  president,  and  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Nfigpdr  the 
vice-president.  The  committee  consists  altogether  of  twenty-seven  members, 
of  whom  ten  are  official,  and  seventeen  elected  annually.  Of  the  last,  two  are 
English,  and  the  rest  Native  gentlemen  of  position  and  influence.  The  muni- 
cipal revenue  is  spent  mainly  in  watch  and  ward,  in  conservancy,  and  in  material 
improvements.  The  improvements  of  the  last  five  years  have  consisted  chiefly  in 
opening  out  and  improving  the  main  lines  of  communication.  These  works  have 
been  carried  on  with  a  rapidity  and  comprehensiveness  which  have  sufficed  to 
alter  the  entire  appearance  of  the  place.  Before  1862  the  only  well-constructed 
road  within  the  city  was  the  Jum&  darwdza,  and  that  only  as  far  as  the  site 
of  the  old  palace.  The  station  roads  too  have  of  late  been  greatly  extended  and 
improved.  The  conservancy  arrangements  are  good.  The  public  latrines  are 
on  the  dry-earth  system ;  the  pnvate  latrines  are  periodically  inspected.  The 
supply  of  water  is  plentiful,  but  many  of  the  wells  in  the  city  do  not  contain 
good  water.  Pipes  firom  the  Amb&jharl  and  Telingkheri  lakes  supply  only  a 
few  of  the  houses  in  the  station  and  city.  A  scheme  of  water-supply  for  the  whole 
city  and  station  has  lately  been  proposed  by  the  committee,  and  is  now  under 
consideration.  Both  town  and  station  are  considered  healthy.  Liver-complaint 
is  the  most  frequent  illness  amongst  the  Europeans,  and  fever  amongst  the  Natives. 
Visitations  of  cholera  occur  at  intervals.  Small-pox  is  common,  but  is  gradually 
yielding  to  vaccination. 

p      ,  ^  The  entire  population  of  the  city  and  suburbs 

^^       ^°*  of  Nigpdr,  inclusive  of  military,  is  as  follows  :— 

Adult  males         29,532 

Do.  females  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  33,035 

Male  infants  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  11,621 

Female  do.  •..         ...         ...         ...         ...  11,473 


Total  ...     85,661 

Of  these,  456  are  Europeans  and  Eurasians,  and  10  are  Parsees.  Among  the 
Native  Hindd  population  the  most  numerous  class  are  the  Brdhmans,  who  number 
17,413  souls.  Then  come  Koshtls  (weavers)  8,642,  Kunbls  7,271,  and  Mardthds 
6,453.  The  Musalmdna  are  under  10,000  in  number.  The  occupations,  under 
which  are.  classed  the  largest  proportions  of  the  population,  are  those  of  farm- 
servants  and  day-labourers,  which  number  18,397  and  17,395  respectively.  Of 
the  banking  class  there  are  6,367  persons.  Among  artisans — weavers,  carpenters, 
and  masons  are  most  largely  represented. 

The  trade  of  the  town  is  large  and  increasing.     The  chief  articles  of  import 

-  are  wheat  and  other  grain,  salt,   country  cloth, 

^'  European  piece  and  miscellaneous  goods,  silk  and 

spices;    The  grand  article  of  manufacture  and  export  is  country  cloth.     The  finer 
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fabrics  of  Ndgpdr  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  richness  and  good  quality^ 
and  are  still,  in  spite  of  the  competition  of  English  stnfifs,  in  great  request,  not 
only  here,  but  in  distant  parts  of  the  country. 

The  following  table  shows  the  entire  trade  for  the  years  1867-68  and  1868-69  : — 


Cotton  

Sugar  and  gar 

Salt   

Wheat  

Bioe  

Other  edible  grains 

Oil-seeds  of  all  descriptions.. 

Metals  and  hardware 

English  piece-goods    

Miscellaneous         European 

goods 

Country  cloth  

Lao    

Tobacco    

Spices  

Country  stationery 

Silk  and  silk  cocoons 

Dyes 

Hides  and  horns 

Opium  

Wool 

Timber  and  wood 

Ghee  and  oil    

Ooooanuts 

Miscellaneous 


Total. 


Horses 

Cattle 

Sbeep 


Total. 
Grand  Total. 


Imports. 


1867.88. 


Weight 

in 
Maunds, 


3,518 

25,908 

08,742 

224,786 

202,439 

103,452 

55,743 

8,908 

4,844 

399 

8,370 

248 

4,964 

30,259 

86 

872 

695 

467 

108 

119 

50,283 

6,677 

3,296 

51,511 


846,684 


No. 

833 

881 

39,438 


41,147 


Value  in 
Rupees. 


38,963 
2,54,123 
2,98,688 
4,86,067 
3,75,458 
2,23,609 
2,14367 

92,504 
2,54,457 

34,405 

55,652 

3,572 

49,433 

2,40,662 

2,039 

5,00,953 

59,709 

9,385 

72,371 

2,524 

53,857 

1,71,297 

32,964 

5,58,071 


40,85,130 


12,555 
16,290 
66,381 


95,226 


41,80,356 


1868.69. 


Weight 

in 
Maunds. 


2,S93 

28,930 

83,892 

210,727 

104,090 

157,116 

65,698 

4,649 

2,573 

649 

2,758 

178 

3,289 

86,210 

2 

6741 

701 

433 

214 

262 

62,621 

7,914 

2,884 

33,503 


Value  in 
Rupees. 


812,160 


No. 

810 

873 

42,261 


43,944 


EXPOKTB. 


1867-68. 


1868-69. 


Weight 

In 
Uaunds. 


49,923 
2,59,614 
3,01,475 
6,86,378 
8,94,187 
4,38,067 
2,51,785 
1,02,968 
2,54,053 

62,899 

4,76,778 

2,070 

46,131 

2,99,397 

100 

3,40,606 

89,315 

9,497 

1,14,833 

5,071 

77,022 

2,09,833 

17,947 

6,39,735 


51,89,484 


10,158 
13,346 
71,022 


94,526 


52,84,010 


19 

2,380 

10,161 

2,996 

12,369 

3,888 

232 

363 

208 

25 

3,754 

145 

139 

5,198 

29 

182 

174 

214 

•7 

4 

1,320 

2,445 

45H 

1,890 


Value  in 
Rupees. 


52,656 


No. 


481 

180 


661 


320 
33,693 
48,64d 
6,811 
30,010 
10,306 
964 
16,899 
24,002 

2,416 
5,99,50] 

1,603 

1,810 

48,991 

932 

77,542 

18,634 

4,064 

4^200 
82 

1,617 
46,223 

5,140 
90,147 


Wei&fat 

{n 
M&andi. 


Valae  io 
Rupees. 


10,74,356 


16,931 
4,812 


21,743 


10,96,099 


282 

4,633 

10,397 

1.024 

4,831 

3,553 

187 

583 

66 

2 

3,835 

297 

68 

9,275 

2 

182 

135 

157 

9 

20 

2,782 

2,192 

241 

4,505 


49,208 


No. 


1 

53 
3 


57 


5,491 
60^77 
51.014 

3,439 

18,407 

10,596 

706 

21,511 

7,170 

180 

6,92,012 

4^24 

897 

90^37 

100 

75,040 

14,820 

3,711 

5,94.«» 

3*7 

^3 

4Sa«33 

2,696 

86,303 


11,96,713 


12 
1,480 


1,499 


11,98,211 


At  the  head-quarters  of  the  administration  the  public  offices  are  of  course 
numerous.  They  are  most  of  them  in  the  civil  station  of  Sftdbaldi.  The  old 
Ndgpiir  Besidency^  now  the  official  residence  of  the  Chief  Commissioner^  is  situated 
t  in  extensive  and  well-wooded  grounds.  The  building  itself  is  commodious, 
but  of  a  very  plain  and  unpretending  exterior.  The  Secretariat  is  a  large  and 
substantial  pile  of  buildings.     The  other  public  offices  in  the  station  are  held  in 
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ordinary-looking  houses  and  bungalows,  in  no  way  differing  in  external  appear- 
ance  from  private  dwelling-places.  The  most  note-ble  public  offices  in  the  city 
are,  the  Small  Cause  Court,  lately  built  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Jumi  Talio ; 
the  Tahsfl{,  an  old  MardthS  building  in  a  good  style  of  architecture ;  the  Honorary 
Magistrates'  Court ;  and  the  Police  Station-houses.  The  useful  and  charitable 
institutions  are  the  following  : — the  Ndgpdr  Central  Jail,  an  excellent  building, 
consisting  of  two  large  octagons,  built  to  contain  1,060  prisoners  ;  the  City  Hos- 
pital, with  three  branch  dispensaries  in  different  quarters  of  the  town  ;  the  Lunatic 
Asylum ;  the  Leper  Asylum ;  the  Sit^baldi  Poor-house ;  the  Free  Church  Mission 
Native  School;  and  the  Bishop's  School,  for  the  education  of  European  and 
Eurasian  boys.  There  are  three  public  sar^is  or  travellers'  rest-houses,  besides 
several  private  dharmsflds  for  similar  purposes.  The  Native  schools  are  shown 
below :  — 

Description  of  School.  Number  of  Number  of 

Schools.  Pupils. 

Mission  school,  Ndgptir 1  286 

Do.         do.      Sit^baldi  bdzfir 1 52 

Do.         do.          do.       station    1  39 

The  city  grant-in-aid  school 1  162 

Indigenous  schools , 22  1,101 

Male  normal  school    1  57 

Female   do.       do , 1  22 

Girls'  schools 2  55 

Total 30     1,774 

^^^  ♦ 

The  military  force  consists  of  a  small  detachment  from  the  English  regiment 
at  K&nthi,  and  the  head-quarters  and  right  wing  of  a  regiment  of  Native  infantry. 
The  former  garrison  the  fort.  The  military  works  of  the  fort  (built  in  1819) 
are  about  to  be  remodelled  and  strengthened.  The  arsenal,  which  is  just  below 
the  fort,  contains  considerable  stores  and  munitions  of  war. 

No  part  of  the  town  is  more  than  160  years  old.  In  Bakht  Buland's 
time  (a.d.  1 700)  the  site  of  the  city  was  a  low  swamp,  on  which  were  twelve 
small  hamlets,  known  collectively  as  "RijSpiir  ISh&rsL"  Chdnd  Sultin,  Bakht 
Buland's  successor,  was  the  first  sovereign  who  made  Ndgpilr  his  capital.  Traces 
of  a  circumvallation  made  by  him  stiU  exist.  The  town  was  probably  most 
populous  just  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  the  second  Eaghojl.  In  Sir  Bichard 
Jenkins'  report  of  1826  the  inhabitants  are  shown  to  have  numbered  over 
1 11,000 ;  since  then  the  total  population  has  much  declined.  There  has,  however, 
been  no  decrease  in  the  mercantile  and  industrial  classes.  The  artisans  are  much 
more  numerous  now  than  in  the  days  of  Sir  Richard  Jenkins.  The  diminution 
has  occurred  in  the  non-industrial  classes,  in  the  numerous  semi-military  retinues 
of  the  chiefs,  and  the  servants  and  hangers-on  attached  to  that  retinue.  The 
bulk  of  these  people  have  now  disappeared,  having  taken  to  agricultural  or  other 
employments  elsewhere.  Their  exodus  was  a  necessity  of  later  times  and  circum- 
stances, and  is  certainly  not  a  subject  for  regret. 

•  • 

NA'HARMAU — ^A  village  in  the  Sdgar  district,  situated  about  eight  miles 
due  west  of  Gaurjh^mar.  It  is  the  highest  point  in  S^gar,  being  2,324  feet  above 
the  sea.     It  gives  its  name  to  the  surrounding  country. 
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NAHRA' — A  narrow  rocky  stream  in  the  B&Idghdt  district,  which  in  its 
course  receives  the  waters  of  the  Uskdl,  and  eventually  flows  into  the  Waingangd. 
It  was  formerly  the  boundary  line  between  the  Ndgpdr  and  the  Mandla  territories. 

NA'ND — A  river  which  enters  the  Ndgpdr  district  at  its  south-eastern 
extremity,  and  proceeding  westwards  falls  into  the  Wand  in  the  Wardhd  district. 

NA'NDGA'ON — A  feudatory  chiefship  attached  to  the  Rdfpdr  district.  It 
contains  560  villages,  in  a  fertile  tract  of  country,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  under 
cultivation,  and  is  divided  into  four  parganas,  viz.  Ndndgdon  and  Dongargarh  to 
the  south ;  Pdndddd,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  north,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sdl6tekr( 
hills,  and  separated  from  Ndndgdon  by  the  Khairdgarh  pargana  and  that  portion 
of  Dongargarh  belonging' to  the  Khairdgarh  chief;  and  Mohgdon,  about  fiffy  mQes 
to  the  north — a  very  fertile  pargana,  lying  between  the  Dhamdd  and  Deorbijid 
khdlsa  parganas,  to  the  south  and  east,  and  Khamarid,  belonging  to  EZhairdgarh, 
to  the  north.  The  chief  is  by  caste  a  Bairdgf,  or  religious  devotee,  and  celibacy 
being  one  of  the  observances  of  the  sect,  the  succession  has  been  maintained  by 
adoption.  The  grantee  was  the  family  priest  of  the  Rajd  of  Ndgpdr,  and  the  date 
of  the  original  grant  is  a.d.  1 723.  Additions  were  made  to  it  in  a.d.  1 765,  ond 
again  in  a.d.  1818.  The  tribute  paid  annually  to  Government  amounts  to  nearly 
Rs.  46,000. 

The  chief  village,  which  is  situated  forty-two  miles  west  of  Rdfptir  on  the 
Great  Eastern  Road,  has  a  population  of  from  1,000  to  1,200  souls. 

NANDARDHAN(NAGARDHANr)— A  decayed  town  in  the  Ndgpdr  district, 
situated  about  four  and  a  half  miles  from  Rdmtek,  just  off  the  old  Kdmthi  road. 
It  was  formerly  a  cavalry  station  of  the  Ndgpdr  rdjds.  An  old  castle  is  still 
remaining,  outside  which  an  action  was  fought  when  the  English  were  besieging 
Ndgpdr  in  December  1817.  The  population  amounts  to  2,893  souls.  A  school- 
house  has  been  built  here,  and  is  well  attended. 

NANSARr — A  smaU  zamtnddri  or  chiefship,  situated  about  nine  nules 
south-east  of  Kdmthd,  in  the  Bhanddra  district ;  it  consists  of  eight  villages,  with 
an  area  of  8,350  acres,  more  than  5,000  of  which  are  cultivated.  The  holder  is  a 
Brdhman  descendant  of  one  of  the  official  families  attached  to  the  late  Ndgpdr 
government.  A  large  weekly  market  for  cattle  is  held  at  Kathipdr  on  this 
estate. 

NARBADA'  (NERBUDDA)— A  river  which  is  regarded  as  the  boundary 
between  Hindustdn  and  the  Deccan.  It  rises  in  the  dominions  of  the  Rdjd  of  Rewd 
and  flows  into  the  sea  below  the  town  of  Bharoch  (Broach)  in  the  Bombay  district 
of  the  same  name.  But  as  the  greater  part  of  its  course  is  in  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces, it  finds  a  legitimate  place  in  this  compilation.  Its  ancient  name  as  found 
in  the  Purdnas  is  Kewd ;  and  it  bears  a  high  reputation  for  sanctity.  Local 
devotees  sometimes  place  it  above  the  Ganges ;  and  there  is  a  saying  that,  whereas 
it  is  necessary  to  bathe  in  the  Granges  to  obtain  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  same 
object  is  attained  by  mere  contemplation  of  the  Narbadd. 

The  following  description  of  the  river  is  extracted  from  an  article  on  the 
scenery  of  the  Narbadd  by  Sir  R.  Temple,  published  in  ''  Once  in  a  Way,'^  a 
Miscellany  got  up  for  the  Jabalpdr  Exhibition  of  1866  : — 

'*  The  source  is  at  Amarkantak,  a  massive  flat-topped  hill,  forming  the 
eastern  terminus  of  that  long  mountain  range  which  runs  right  across 
the  ndddle  of  India  from  west  to  east.     H  the  peninsula  may  be  imagined 
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as  a  sliield,  and  if  any  spot  be  the  boss  of  such  a  shield,  then  Amarkantak 
is  that  spot.  South  of  the  Him^ajas  there  is  no  place  of  equal  celebrity  so 
isolated  on  every  side  from  habitation  and  civilisation.  To  the  east  and  to 
the  north  hundreds  of  miles  of  sparsely  populated  hills  and  forests  intervene 
between  it  and  the  Gangetic  countries.  On  the  west  there  extend  hilly 
roadless  uplands  of  what  are  now  called  the  SitpurS  regions.  To  the  south 
indeed  there  is  the  partly-cultivated  plateau  of  Chhattfegarh,  but  that  after 
all  is  only  an  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the  great  wilderness.  It  is  amongst  these 
mighty  solitudes  that  the  Narbadd  first  sees  the  light. 

"  The  river  *****  bubbles  up  gently  in  a  very  small  tank  in 
one  of  the  undulating  glades  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Thence  it 
flows  through  a  little  channel,  and  winds  along  the  perennially  green 
meadows.  But  soon  the  waters  are  reinforced  by  the  countless  springs 
which  abound  in  those  trap -rock  formations,  and  *****  after  a 
course  of  some  three  miles  from  the  source,  the  abrupt  edge  of  the  Amar- 
kantak plateau  is  reached. 

"There  it  tumbles  over  the  ledge  of  a  black  basaltic  cliff  with  a 
sheer  descent  of  seventy  feet,  a  glistening  sheet  of  water  against  the 
intensely  dark  rock.  After  its  fall  it  is  for  a  brief  space  hidden  amongst  tho 
crevices  of  the  stones,  but  soon  struggles  upward,  and  dashes  along  through 
a  glen  with  lofty  precipitous  sides,  a  splendid  confusion  of  rock  and  foliage, 
and  of  wild  beauty  not  easily  surpassed.  These,  the  first,  and  perhaps  the 
loveliest,  of  all  the  many  falls  of  the  Narbadd   are   called  Kapila-DhdrS. 

*******  **  ^^  short 

distance  from  the  stream  is  another  fall  of  lesser  height  called  Dddhdhird, 
or  the  '  Stream  of  Milk,^  the  myth  being  that  once  the  river  here  ran  with 
that  liquid. 


"  After  descending  some  hundreds  of  feet  by  falls  and  rapids  from  the 
heights  of  Amarkantak  the  Narbadd  skirts  the  upland  valley  just  mentioned, 
and  winds  about  the  hills  of  the  Mandla  district,  pursuing  a  westerly  course 
till  it  flows  under  the  walls  of  the  ruined  palace  of  Bdmnagar  a  few  miles 
from  the  town  of  Mandla  itself. 

"  Since  quitting  Amarkantak  the  Narbad4  has  run  a  course  of  near  a 
hundred  miles,  and  receiving  the  drainage  of  a  long  hill  district,  has  become 
a  fine  river.  At  this  point  its  reach  forms  almost  a  semicircle,  so  that  the 
spectator  can  see  several  miles  both  up-stream  and  down-stream.  The 
river  does  not  flow  here  in  an  unbroken  expanse,  but  is  divided  into  several 
channels,  between  which  there  rise  wooded  islets ;  in  midstream  too  there 
protrude  peaks  and  ledges  of  black  trap-rock  in  all  directions.  The  banks 
are  clothed  with  thick  foliage  to  the  water^s  edge,  and  the  horizon  is 
bounded  all  round  with  hills,  some  near,  some  distant. 


"  Thus  far  the  river's  course,  constantly  interrupted  by  rocks  and  islands, 
has  been  frequently  tortuous.     But  below  Rdmnagar  for  several  miles  down 
to  Mandla  it  flows  in  a   comparatively  straight  line,   with  an  unbroken 
expanse  of  blue  waters,  between  banks  adorned  with  lofty  trees     *       * 
These  pools  or  reaches  (called  "  dohs''  by  the  natives)  in  many  of  the  rivers  of 
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the  Central  Provinces  are  reckoned  as  gems  in  the  landscape.  This  doh 
or  pool  of  the  Narbadd^  between  Bdmnagar  and  Mandla^  is  quite  the  finest 
of  them  all. 

"  Below  Mandla,  at  the  point  Gwdrlghit,  where  the  Trunk  Road  crosses 
from  Jabalptir  to  Ndgpdr,  the  river  for  a  moment  wears  the  look  of  trade 
and  industry ;  for  here  are  collected  many  hundreds  of  logs  of  timber  cat 
in  the  forests,  and  thence  thrown  into  the  stream  to  be  floated  down  by  the 
current,  like  rafts,  to  the  marts  of  Jabalpdr,  shortly  afterwards. 

"  Then  the  Narbadi,  becoming  pent  up  among  magnesian  hmestone 
rocks,  flings  itself  tumultuously  over  a  ledge  with  a  Ml  of  some  thirty 
feet,  called  Dhu4n-dhdr  (the  ^  Misty  Shoot^),  and  then  enters  on  a 
deeply-cut  channel,  literally  carved  through  a  mass  of  marble  and  basalt 
for  nearly  two  miles.  The  river,  which  above  this  point  had  a  breadth  of  a 
hundred  yards,  is  here  compressed  into  some  twenty  yards.  At  the  channel 
below  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  country  the  river  passes  through  a 
double  row  of  marble  bluffs,  or  even  between  a  waU  of  marble  on  either  side. 
These  glittering  white  steeps  are  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet  high.  This  is  the 
place  known  as  the  ^  Marble  Bocks.^ 

^F  *P  •   ^p  ^F  ^F  ^F 

"  Up  to  this  time  the  Narbadd  has  not  been  troubled  much  by  the 
works  of  man,  having  only  passed  through  wild  hilly  tracts  inhabited  by 
half-civilised  races,  doubtless  of  a  temperament  congenial  to  the  localities. 
But  now  it  has  to  enter  upon  a  valley,  broad  and  rich,  highly  cultivated, 
thickly  populated,  for  some  two  hundred  miles.  It  is  near  here  crossed  by 
a  great  railway  viaduct  with  massive  piers.  Thereaftier  it  flows  in  a  gene- 
rally straight  westerly  course  between  the  two  parallel  mountain  ranges  of 
different  geological  structure  *  *  *  *  *.  But  inasmuch  as  many 
miles  of  fertile  plain  intervene  on  either  side,  the  mountains  are  seen  only 
in  grey  distance  in  a  sort  of  vanishing  perspective.  The  channel  of  the 
river  from  about  here  down  to  Hoshangdbdd — a  distance  of  near  two  hundred 
miles — is  not  obstructed  nor  blockaded  by  anv  marked  bars  or  barriers,  but 
the  constant  occurrence  of  rapids  and  rocky  interruptions  renders  it  quite 
unnavigable  for  three-quarters  of  the  year.  During  one — the  rainy  quarter — 
in  the  full  flush  of  the  floods  boats  can  pass  down  with  the  current,  which 
is  somewhat  violent  however,  and  in  this  way  there  is  some  brief  and 
precarious  traffic. 

"  The  soil  of  this  broad  valley  consists  of  alluvial  deposits  of  a  recent 
geological  epoch.  By  some  it  is  supposed  that  at  a  prehistoric  period  there 
were  vast  iidand  lakes  in  this  region.  Fossil  bones  of  extinct  animals  have 
been  discovered  of  great  value  to  Ihe  geologist.  On  some  of  the  hill- 
sides bordering  the  valley  there  have  been  discovered  some  of  those  strange 
flint  implements  which  in  other  parts  of  the  world  have  so  roused  the 
curiosity  of  antiquarians.  Their  discovery  by  the  late  Lieutenant  Downing 
Swiney  has  added  one  more  to  the  many  associations  connected  with  the 
Narbad^. 

"  In  this  valley  the  river,  quitting  the  district  of  Jabalptir  and  entering 
that  of  Narsinghpiir,  reaches  the  spot  known  as  Birmdn  Gh£t.  Here  one 
of  the  largest  annual  fairs  in  the  Central  Provinces  is  held  in  the  month 
of  November.     The  high  banks  are  crowned  with  structures,  and  flights  of 
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steps  lead  down  to  the  water^s  edge.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  broad  here ; 
and  the  waters,  receding  and  subsiding  after  the  rainy  season  is  over,  leave  a 
broad  space  of  sand  and  shingle. 

3|e  *  *  *  4(  :fe 

"  The  next  section  of  the  river's  course,  though  not  remarkable  in  its 
external  aspect,  is  noted  for  agricultural  industry ;  the  country  being  a  great 
cotton-field,  and  also  a  great  granary,  producing  wheat  of  such  quality  and  in 
such  abundance  as  often  to  have  afforded  succour  to  famine-stricken  districts 
in  other  parts  of  India.  It  is  equally  noticeable  for  its  mineral  wealth,  rich 
seams  of  coal  having  been  found  near  the  left  bank,  and  iron-ores  being 
worked  near  the  right  bank.  These  combined  coal  and  iron  operations  may 
ultimately  render  the  name  of  the  Narbadd  a  household  word  among  the 
mercantile  community. 

"  Thus  the  river  traverses  long-stretching  plains  clothed  with  waving 
harvests  twice  a  year,  past  Hoshangdbfid,  past  Handid  and  Nemdwar — ^towns 
now  decayed,  but  once  famous  in  Mohammadan  story — past  Jogigarh,  where 
it  rushes  with  clear  swift  rapids  right  beneath  the  battlemented  walls  and 
bastions,  till  it  once  more  enters  the  jungles. 

''  These  jungles,  in  the  Nimir  district,  are  the  wilds  which  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  fdrnished  a  home  and  refuge  to  the  Pindhari  hordes, 
where  these  predatory  bands  were  at  last  brought  to  bay  by  the  pursuing 
vengeance  of  British  power,  where  their  leaders  were  hunted  down,  and 
where  the  fugitive  Chitd  died  a  robber's  death  in  the  grip  of  a  tiger.  / 

9|C  *|»  1*  ^  *|»  JfC 

"  Emerging  from  these  horrid  wilds  the  Narbadfi  again  becomes  beau- 
tiful, crashing  in  grand  turmoil  over  dark  trap-rocks,  then  flowing  quietly 
down  in  the  shadow  of  wall-like  ridges,  and  then  surrounding  the  sacred 
island  of  Omkdr  Mdndhdti,  the  heights  of  which  are  covered  with  temples  and 
priestly  buildings.  Here  again  the  river  forms  itself  into  deep  pools  of  still 
water,  in  which  are  imaged  all  the  forms  of  the  rocks  and  the  structures. 
Here  also  at  stated  times  are  held  religious  gatherings,  which  greatly  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  place.  In  former  days  devotees  used  to  precipitate 
themselves  from  the  rocky  peaks,  to  earn  immortality  by  perishing  in  the 
Narbadd. 

"  A  few  miles  further  on  below  Barwdf  (where  the  road  from  Bombay 
to  Indore  crosses  the  river)  there  is  one  of  the  deep-water  reaches,  extending 
from  Mandleswar  to  Maheswar.  At  Maheswar  there  are  stately  religious 
edifices  with  broad  flights  of  steps  loading  down  to  the  river,  erected  by  the 
famous  Mardthd  princess  Ahilyd  Bdi. 

"  At  some  distance  from  the  right  bank  the  headland  and  promon- 
tories of  the  Vindhyas  have  a  well-defined  outline.  On  one  of  these  there 
stands  all  that  remains  of  Mandd,  the  once  splendid  and  royal  city  of  the 
Mohammadan  kings  of  Mdlwd  and  Nimdr. 

****** 

"  Thereafter  the  river  runs  for  some  way  through  an  open  country  till 
it  approaches  that  point  where  the  parallel  ranges  of  the  Vindhya  and 
Sdtpurds  (which  have  heretofore  been  separated  by  the  broad  valley  above- 
mentioned)  gradually  trend  nearer  and  nearer  towards  each  other  till  they 
almost  converge,  before  they  both  become   finally  lessened,  and  drop  down- 
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ward  towards  the  western  coast  territory  of  Gujarat.  At  the  nearest  point  of 
this  convergence  they  are  separated  from  each  other  only  by  the  Narbadi 
itself;  and  about  here  the  scenery  is  of  a  mountainous  character.  The  river 
courses  along  the  bold  passes  (sometimes  with  rocks  jutting  out  diagonally 
into  midstream)  with  faUs  and  rapids,  some  of  which  are  said  to  extend  for 
miles  past  the  hill  of  Turan  Mai,  which  has  a  fine  lake  on  its  broad 
summit,  and  has  been  thought  of  as  a  sanitarium,  through  the  gorge  of  the 
Haran  Pffl,  said  to  be  so  called  from  being  a  '  deer^s  leap/ 

"  From  Haran  Pil  to  the  temple  of  Sdlpfini  Mahideva — ^a  distance  of 
some  seventy  miles — there  occurs  the  main  barrier  of  the  Narbadd.  Hitherto 
we  have  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  beauties  of  the  river,  but  here  the  Narbadi 
displays  all  her  terrors.  Twice  has  the  passage  been  essayed  in  the  flood* 
season  by  spirited  British  officers — Captain  Evans  and  Captain  Fenwick. 

"  Thrilling  are  the  accounts  given  of  the  perils  of  the  whole  way,  and 
of  the  hopelessness  of  any  craft  living  in  some  of  the  worst  parts  of  the 
streams. 

"  It  is  said  that  sometimes  the  water  lashes  itself  into  waves,  curling, 
crisping,  crested.  Sometimes  it  swells,  curves  over  rocks,  and  thence 
rushes  headlong  into  deep  troughs.  Again  it  tosses  foam  and  spray  about  in 
its  fiiry,  or  it  whirls  in  countless  eddies,  and  sweeps  round  in  swift-moving 
circles — sometimes  in  little  maelstroms  bubbUng  up  from  the  bottom  witib 
roaring  surge.  At  length  its  force  culminates  at  the  great  whirlpool  near 
Makrdi,  described  as  actually  terrific,  and  embracing  the  whole  bed  of  the 
stream,  some  four  hundred  yards,  from  bank  to  bank. 

"  Thereafter  the  Narbadd  enters  on  the  rich  plains  of  Broach  which 
border  on  the  sea.  In  this  particular  section  it  is  securely  navigable,  and  is 
actually  navigated  by  country  craft.  It  is  here  compared  in  appearance  by 
Captain  Fenwick  to  the  Hoogly. 

"  It  has  now  run  a  course  of  near  eight  hundred  miles,  and  has 
attained  opposite  the  city  of  Broach  a  width  of  about  two  miles.  It  is 
here  spanned  by  a  viaduct  of  imposing  length  and  dimensions  belonging  to 
the  Railway  between  Bombay  and  Barodd.  The  lofty  piers  are  formed  by 
iron  screw-pUes  driven  down  into  the  sandy  ground  to  a  depth  of  many  feet. 
The  immense  structure  has  thf)  appearance  of  wonderftil  lightness  for  its 
strength  and  size,  and  the  trains  passing  over  it  seem  as  if  suspended  by  a 
slender  framework  in  mid-air.  This  work  has  been  severely  tried  by  the 
floods  of  the  river,  which — swollen  with  the  fast-accumulating  drainage  of 
the  hills  that  are  in  such  close  proximity — descend  with  mighty  volume  and 
velocity,  carrying  with  them  the  drift  trunks  of  forest  trees  and  other 
masses  of  debris — sometimes  even  the  bodies  of  wild  animals,  in  token  of 
the  devastating  character  of  the  inundation, — ^and  causing  a  tremendous 
collision  with  the  opposing  piers  of  the  viaduct.  The  importance  of  this 
bridge,  the  obstacles  successfully  encountered  in  its  erection,  the  scientific 
questions  involved  in  the  method  of  its  construction,  and  the  force  of  the 
flood  which  it  has  to  withstand,  keep  alive  to  the  last  the  interest  which  has 
pertained  to  the  Narbadd. 

'^  The  city  of  Broach,  though  doubtless  growing  in  wealth  and  with  a 
great  future  before  it,  is  not  remarkable  for  external  appearance.  ^Pj^ 
Broach  seagoing  ships  of  considerable  burden  and  draft  can  penetrate.    The 
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river  in  fact  is  here  an  estuary,  and  the  associations  are  almost  those  of  a 
seaport. 

''  From  this  point  the  Narbadd  has  but  some  thirty  miles  to  proceed 
before  it  pours  itself  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay/' 

The  physical  character  of  the  river  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Impey  * : — 

'^  The  Narbadd,  then,  rising  in  the  highest  land  of  Central  India,  5,000 
feet  t  about  the  sea,  and  pursuing  a  serpentine  westerly  course  for  750  miles 
through  a  hilly  tract,  which  runs  parallel  to,  and  borders  closely  both  its 
banks,  may  be  said  to  flow  through  a  longitudinal  cleft  rather  than  a  distinct 
valley,  and  to  present  the  general  characters  of  a  mountain  stream  more 
than  anything  else.  No  great  depth  of  water  can  ever  be  expected  in  it, 
from  the  nature  of  its  tributaries,  except  in  the  monsoon ;  neither,  were 
they  to  promise  better,  could  it  be  retained,  owing  to  the  great  declivity  of 
the  bed  of  the  river,  which  from  Jhdnsf  Ghdt,  near  Jabalpdr,  to  the  sea  falls 
1,200  feet  in  500  miles. 

*^^a  %^  ^^0  ^^0  ^^0  ^^0  ^^0  ^^0 

^P  ^^  ^f*  ^1^  ^J^  ^p  ^p  ^^ 

''  The  bed  of  the  river  in  its  whole  length  is  one  sheet  of  basalt,  seldom 
exceeding  150  yards  in  absolute  width,  which  has  been  upheaved  in  ridges, 
which  cross  it  diagonally  in  N.E.  and  S.W.  directions.  These  elevations 
occur  every  few  miles,  and  cause  a  kind  of  natural  '  b&ndh'  (dam),  above  which 
the  water  is  invariably  formed  into  a  pond  more  or  less  deep. 

"  It  is  this  peculiarity  of  geological  and  physical  formation,  creative  of 
BO  many  natural  barriers,  which  gives  rise  to  the  numerous  fords  which,  in 
all  the  open  and  cultivated  parts  of  the  Narbadd  valley,  are  found  occurring 
every  few  miles,  with  a  town  on  each  bank  ;  and  their  very  existence  indi- 
cates the  absence  of  any  extent  of  navigation,  which  can  only  be  absolutely 
free  between  limited  intervals. 

"  In  such  a  condition  of  the  bed  the  only  change  produced  by  time  is 
due  to  the  erosion  of  the  water,  whose  course  being  straight,  and  the  force 
of  its  accessary  feeders  so  strong,  is  much  obstructed  by  the  deposit  of  sand 
and  detritus,  which  the  transporting  power  of  the  monsoon  brings  down  and 
carries  to  spots  where  some  natural  impediment  arrests  them,  or  where  the 
rapidity  diminishes. 

'^  Thus,  where  the  Narbadd  is  closed  by  hills,  its  breadth  less,  and  the 
vehemence  of  the  entering  streams  intense,  the  rush  of  water  furnishes  and 
lodges  the  large  erratic  blocks  of  debris,  which  the  different  natural  rocky 
barriers  stop,  and  which  contribute  to  the  formation  of  rapids,  and  to  the 
decrease  of  water  over  them  in  those  places. 

"  But  in  the  larger  basins,  where  the  banks  are  high,  and  of  alluvial 
and  vegetable  character,  the  hills  further  distant,  and  the  impetuosity  of  the 
flood  is  lost,  the  larger  debris  are  left  behind ;  and  the  detritus,  consisting 
of  Ught  gravel  and  sand,  subsides,  and  accumulates  more  opposite  or  just 
below  the  entrance  of  the  large  tributaries.  The  character,  then,  of  the  bed 
of  the  Narbadd  in  fair  weather — ^independent  of  the  large  falls — may 
be  summed  up  as  consisting  of  a  narrow  rocky  channel,  obstructed 
by  numerous  rapids,  occurring  in  the  openings  of  the  bare  rocky  ledges 

*  Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Bombay  Government,  No.  xiv.  New  Series,  ISGo^ 
p,  5  et  seq. 

t  The  height  of  Amarkantak  is  really  not  above  3,400  feet. 
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which  cross  it  diagonally.  These  rapids  are  tortuous,  often  at  right  angles 
with  the  general  course  of  the  river,  and  from  fifty  yards  to  five  miles  in 
length,  very  shallow,  and  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  accumulation  of 
sand,  rock,  and  gravel,  deposited  at  the  mouths  of  the  numerous  feeders, 
which  cause  a  broken  eddying  current,  with  fi*om  six  inches  to  a  foot  and  a 
half  of  water  over  them,  and  are  not  safe,  in  consequence  of  projecting 
clifis,  with  a  rise  of  twenty  feet  of  water,  at  which  time  formidable  whirl- 
pools, and  a  strong  unmanageable  current,  subject  to  freshes  of  thirty  feet 
in  a  few  hours,  take  place. 

^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^T*  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

"  The  basins  of  the  Narbadd  are  those  portions  of  the  valley  which  are 
so  fertile  and  productive.  The  upper  one,  1,000  feet  above  the  sea,  extends 
from  the  marble  banks  of  Bherd  Grhdt,  opposite  Jabalpdr,  to  a  little  below 
Handid,  nearly  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  but  of  little  width  northerly 
and  southerly,  the  hills  being  nowhere  above  twenty  miles  distant. 

''The  other  great  basin,  500  to  750  feet  high,  stretches  from  the 
quartz  hills  above  BarwSf  to  Chikaldd,  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles ;  it 
is  more  open,  with  the  Sdtpurd  range,  in  some  places  forty  miles  distant,  to 
the  south ;  while  to  the  north  the  Vindhyas  approach  to  between  fourteen 
and  sixteen  miles. 

''  The  banks  of  both  basins  are  forty  feet  high,  the  soil  alluvial,  com- 
posed of  marl  and  clay  below,  the  superior  stratum  being  the  black  vegetable 
mould.  The  upper  basin  is  so  level  that  from  JabalpSr  to  Hoshangdh^d^ 
upwards  of  120  miles,  the  fall  is  little  more  than  fifty  feet.*  In  the  lower,  the 
fall  averages  about  two  hundred  feet.  The  centre  of  the  latter  is  neverthe- 
less nearly  400  feet  below  that  of  the  upper,  Mandleswar  being  700,  and 
Hoshanglbdd  1,070  feet  above  the  sea,  and  Talakwdrd,  in  the  inferior  or 
third  basin,  100  miles  lower  down,  is  450  feet  lower  than  Mandleswar." 

The  Narbadd  is  fed  principally  from  the  south  side,  as  the  watershed  of  the 
Vindhyan  tableland,  which  bounds  the  valley  on  the  north,  is  almost  entirely 
northwards.  The  principal  affluents  are,  on  the  left  bank — ^the  Makrdr,  Chak- 
Tiv.  Kharmer,  Burhner,  and  Banjar,  which  with  others  rise  in  the  wilds  of 
Rdmgarh  and  Bdigarh.  The  Banjar  empties  itself  into  the  Narbadd  just  opposite 
to  Mandla.  From  this  point,  owing  to  the  propinquity  of  the  clifis,  of  which  the 
tablelands  slope  to  the  south,  we  have  no  more  tributary  streams  until  we 
meet  the  Timar — ^a  considerable  affluent  falling  into  the  Narbadd  in  the  Bargi 
pargana,  above  the  Gaur.  Then  we  have  the  Son^r  between  Jabalpdr  and  Nar- 
singhpdr,  the  Sher  and  Shakar  in  the  latter  district,  the  Dddhf,  Kordm{,  Machnd, 
Tawd,  Granjdl,  and  Ajndl,  in  Hoshangdbad,  the  Dib,  thirty  miles  west  of  Msmd- 
leswar,  and  the  Gohl,  thirty-nine  miles  further  west. 

"  These  streams  t  after  escaping  from  the  gorges  of  the  Grondwdna  hills 
have  hollowed  out  channels  for  themselves  across  the  flat  ground  of  the  valley 
beyond,  exposing  throughout  most  of  their  course  many  rocks  distinct  from 
each  other  in  age,  and  differing  among  themselves  in  lithological  character. 
And  whether  among  the  hills  or  on  the  plain  beyond,   the  various  texture 

*  The  height  of  Jabalpdr  is  given  by  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  at  1,458  feet,  and  that  of 
Hoshangdbdd  by  the  G.  I.  P.  R.  authorities  at  1,120  feet.    The  real  fall  is  therefore  338  feet. 

t  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  vol.  ii.  part  2,  p.  1 19. 
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and  structure  of  these  rocks^  as  well  as  their  diverse  modes  of  occurrence 
and  of  disintegration^  have  impressed  on  the  landscape  that  endless  variety 
of  outline  from  which  its  principal  charm  is  derived/' 

On  the  right  or  north  bank  the  principal  affluents  are  the  Baldly  passing 
under  Shankar  Ganj,  the  Hingnd^  the  Gaur — a  beautiful  stream  a  little  east  from 
Jabalpdr^ — ^the  Hiran  in  the  same  district,  the  Jimner  in  Bhopffl,  the  K^ran  in 
Holkar's  dominions,  crossed  by  the  Bombay  and  Indore  road,  the  Hatni  in 
Allr&jpdr — a  small  district  in  Mdlw6  under  the  political  superintendence  of  the 
Govemor-Gfeneral's  Agent  at  Indore, — the  Aurin  in  Eewi  Kdnti,  and  some  others 
of  less  note. 

These  northern  feeders,  being  comparatively  smaller  than  the  southern,  are 
also  fewer  and  shorter.  "  The  proximity  *  of  the  hills  increases  their  number, 
adds  inmiensely  to  their  volume  and  velocity,  and  accounts  equally  for  the  sudden 
flushing  of  the  river  in  the  rains  to  seventy  and  ninety  feet,  often  in  a  few  hours, 
"  aad  also  for  its  shallowness  in  the  fair  season.  The  tributaries,  being  Uterally  the 
"  drainage  of  the  mountain  ranges,  rapidly  empty  themselves,  owing  to  their  short 
coarse  and  rapid  fall ;  their  rugged  and  precipitous  nature,  in  fact,  makes  them 
torrents  rather  than  streams.  Of  their  size  some  idea  may  be  gathered  from  one 
(the  Tawi),  whose  flood  area  is  stated  by  Mr.  Berkley  to  be  1,276  yards  from 
bank  to  bank  in  the  rains,  while  it  is  all  but  dry  in  the  fair  weather.  The  Kdran 
"  also,  near  Gujrl  on  the  north  bank,  is  nearly  as  wide,  requiring  a  bridge  of  five 
'^  large  elliptical  arches  to  span  it.'' 

The  falls  are  those  of  Eapiladhfir^  and  Dddh-dhdrd  near  its  source — ^the 
p  ,,  former  of  78  feet.     The  next  is  at  XJmarii  in  the 

Narsinghpdr  district,  of  about  ten  feet.  AtMandhdr, 
ninety  miles  below  Hoshang&bdd,  and  about  twenty-five  below  Handid,  there 
is  a  fell  of  forty  feet ;  at  Dddrl,  near  Punds4,  twenty-five  miles  below  Mandh&r, 
there  is  another  fall  of  forty  feet.  Near  Mandh&r  the  river  presents  an  unbroken 
sheet  of  water  one  hundred  feet  from  bank  to  bank.  The  navigation  is  there 
quite  impracticable.  In  the  dry  season  there  are  four  or  five  channels.  At 
Saheswar  Dh&r£,  below  Mandleswar,  there  is  a  fall  of  ten  feet.  Then  the  fall  and 
rapids  of  Haran  Pffl  beyond  Chikaldd  occur.  At  H&np,  in  the  Eewi  K&nt^  divi- 
sion of  Ghijar&t,  there  is  the  Bdl^gorf  rapid ;  at  Makrdf  there  is  another  fall ;  and 
a  little  lower  down  a  dangerous*  whirlpool,  which  is  said  to  embrace  the  whole 
bed  of  the  Narbadfi.  The  Makr£i  barrier  is  one  of  the  worst  in  the  Narbadd.  Tt. 
is  about  sixty  miles  below  the  Haran  Pfl.  Below  this  barrier  and  whirlpool  the 
bed  of  the  river  is  comparatively  open. 

NAREIHEB — A  town  in  the  Nigptir  district,  four  miles  from  Belon£  and 
fifty-two  irom  N^ptir  on  the  Betdl  road.  Its  population  amounts  to  7,319 
souls,  mostly  belonging  to  the  agricultural  classes.  A  good  market-place^  retain- 
ing-walls  of  masonry  facing  the  river,  school  and  police  buildings,  and  streets, 
have  recently  been  made,  the  cost  being  defrayed  partly  from  town  duties  and 
partly  by  private  subscriptions.  A  little  cloth  is  manufactured  here,  but  not  more 
than  sufficient  to  supply  the  local  demand.  The  town  is  prettily  situated  among 
extensive  groves,  but  is  not'considered  to  be  healthy. 

NAREA' — ^A  chiefship  attached  to  the  Rdfpdr  district.  It  was  separated 
about  the  year  a.d.  1710  from  the  Garhjit  state  of  Kharidr,t  and  given  as  his 

*  Bombay  GoTernment  Records,  New  Series,  No.  xiv.  p.  5. 

t  The  G«rhj4t  chief  of  Rbari&r  calls  himself  a  Chauhin,  so  that  this  allianoe  would  either 
ioTalidate  his  pretension  to  R&jput  blood,  or  raise  those  of  the  Kan  war  tribe. 

45  CP6 
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wife's  dowry  to  the  ancestor  of  the  present  chief.  It  consists  of  thirteen  miserahlj 
poor  villages,  in  the  south-eastern  comer  of  Chhattlsgarh.  The  chief  is  by  caste  a 
Kanwar.  There  are  a  police  station-house  and  district  post-office  at  the  village 
of  Narrd. 

NAESINGHA' — A  remarkable  hill,  or  rather  rock,  in  the  Seoni  district. 
It  is  dome-shaped,  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  rises  out  of  the  plain  of  one 
of  the  basins  in  the  valley  of  the  Bdngang^  (Waingangd).  On  the  top  of  tiie 
rock  there  is  a  temple  sacred  to  Narsinha,*  and  in  the  temple  is  an  image  of  the 
god.     The  village  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  is  called  NarsingM. 

NARSIN6HGAEH — A  very  old  town  in  the  Damoh  district,  situated  twelve 
miles  north-west  of  Damoh,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Sunir^  and  on  the 
route  from  S&gar  to  Rewd.  During  the  period  of  Mohammadan  ascendency  it 
was  known  as  "  Nasratgarh,"  but  this  was  changed  into  the  present  name  by  the 
Mar^thds.  A  fort  and  mosque  are  the  only  relics  of  the  Mohammadans.  A 
second  fort,  erected  by  the  Mardthds,  was  partially  destroyed  by  the  British 
troops  in  1857.  Most  of  the  better  buildings  are  now  in  ruins,  and  the  popula- 
tion is  below  1,000  souls.     There  is  a  police  station-house  here. 
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A  districtwhich,  lying  between  22°  45'  and  23°  1 5'  of  north  latitude  and  78°  88' 

n     ^x.  X-       if  J-  *  •  *  and  79°  SB'  of  east  longitude,  consists  of  two,  or 

Constitation  of  diatnct.  ^.  ,.         /-xv  j-  x-     x  ^• 

more  exactly  speaking  oi  three,  distinct  portions. 

The  largest  of  these  lies  south  of  the  Narbadfi,  and  is  clearly  defined  on  three 
sides  by  rivers,  viz.  on  the  north  by  the  Narbadi,  on  the  east  by  the  Soner,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Dddhi.  The  southern  boundary  is  an  irregular  east  and  west 
line,  including  a  strip  of  the  SStpuri  tableland,  generally  narrow,  but  of  varying 
width.  The  Trans-Narbadi  portions  are  two  isolated  tracts,  annexed  to  the  dis- 
trict after  its  original  formation.  The  easternmost  is  a  mere  insignificant  patch 
of  hill  and  ravine.  The  westernmost  is  a  small  but  fertile  valley,  enclosed  by 
the  Narbad£  in  a  crescent-shaped  bend  of  the  Vindhyan  range.  The  whole  area 
of  the  district  is  1,916  square  nules,  of  which  about  half  is  cultivated.  The 
extreme  length  from  east  to  west  is  about  seventy-five  miles,  and  the  extreme 
breadth  about  forty  miles.  The  number  of  villages  is  1,108,  giving  an  average 
area  to  each  village  of  nearly  a  square  mile  and  three  quarters. 

*  An  incarnation  of  Vishnu. 

t  This  article  consists  almost  entirely  of  extracts  from  the  Report  on  the  Land  Revenue 
Settlement  of  Narsinghpdr  by  Mr.  C.  Grant. 
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The  district  may  be  described  with  approximate  accuracy  as  forming  the 
upper  half  of  the  Narbadi  valley  proper.  The  first  of  those  wide  alluvial  basins 
wluch,  alternating  with  rocky  gorges,  give  so  varied  a  character  to  the  river's 
course,  opens  out  just  beyond  the  famous  marble  rocks  at  Bherdghdt,  about 
eight  miles  west  of  Jabalpdr,  and  fifteen  miles  east  of  the  Narsinghpur  district 
boundary.  It  is  stated  to  extend  as  far  as  HandiS  in  the  Hoshangiibdd  district — 
a  distance  of  about  225  miles.  The  general  elevation  exceeds  1,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  the  fall  is  very  gradual.*  In  the  opinion  of  geologists  the  basins, 
of  which  this  is  one,  were  originally  lakes,  f  which  were  "  more  or  less  intimately 
connected  with  each  other,  and  were  fed  by  a  slowly  flowing  river  down  which 
clayey  sediment  was  carried,  and  distributed  in  a  gradual  and  uniform  manner 
over  a  considerable  extent  of  country."  J  On  the  conglomerate  and  clay  thus 
deposited  lie  twenty  feet  of  the  rich  alluvium,  so  well  known  as  the  "  reqar  "  or 
black  cotton  soil  of  India. 

The  face  of  the  SdtpurS  range  overlooking  the  valley  is  generally  regular, 

«  ^     ,  and  probably  nowhere  rises  more  than  500  feet 

General  appearance.  ,       *^.i     i    "^  i     j       xx  •       t        i        j.         n  i 

'^^  above  the  low  land.     It  runs  m  a  hue  almost  parallel 

to  the  course  of  the  river,  at  an  average  distance  fi'om  it  of  fifteen  or  twenty 

miles.     The  intervening  space,  as  has  been  stated  above,  forms  the  bulk  ef  the 

Narsinghpdr  district.     The  Vindhyan  tableland,  though  also  sandstone,  is  an 

entirely  distinct  formation  fi*om  the  Sitpurd  range.     Its  southern  scarp,  though 

generally  abrupt,  is  irregular  in  its  alignment,  twice  abutting  on  the  river  bed, 

and  twice  opening  out  into  the  bay-like  curves  which  have  been  already  mentioned 

as  the  detached  Trans-Narbadd  portions  of  the  district.     Still  the  effect  of  the 

hill  lines,  viewed  firom  a  little  distance,  is  sufficiently  regular  not  to  interfere  with 

the  otherwise  compact  configuration  of  the  district. 

The  following  description  of  the  two  opposite  ranges  and  the  valley  which 

lies  between  them  is  extracted  from  the  Memoirs 
Geology.  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  Vol.  II.  Part  2, 

pp.  117—120,  122  :— 

''  This  (the  Vindhyan)  range  of  flat-topped  cliffs  is  marked  by  great 
uniformity  of  outline,  averaging  fi'om  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  valley,  in  rare  cases  rising  to  eight  hundred.  It  is, 
howevet,  incorrect  to  speak  of  this  as  a  range  of  hills.  Seen  from  the  south 
it  presents  an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  headlands  with  projecting 
promontories  and  receding  bays,  like  a  weather-beaten  coast  line  ;  but  these 
form  the  abrupt  termination  of  a  tableland,  and  are  not  an  independent 
range  of  hills.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  finer  example  of  cliffs, 
once  formed  by  the  denuding  action  of  shore-waves,  but  now  far  inland,  than 
is  exhibited  along  this  range.  From  the  summit  of  these  cliffs,  however, 
there  is  no  descent  to  the  north  corresponding  to  their  southern  declivity ; 
on  the  contrary  the  plateau  is  found  to  stretch  away  in  this  direction  in 
gentle  undulations.  The  northward  slope,  though  slight,  commences  from 
the  very  edge  of  the  escarpment,  and  a  reference  to  the  map  will  show  that 
the  Betwd,  the  Dhasdn,  and  the  SunSr  rivers  have  their  origin  in  places 
overhanging  the  valley  of  the  Narbadd.     In  one  or  two  localities,  where  the 

*  From  Jabalpdr  to  Hoshangdbad,about  165  miles,  the  fall  is  stated  by  Dr.  Impe}r  ("  Physical 
eharacter  of  the  Narbadi  River  ")  not  much  to  exceed  50  feet,  but  the  real  fall  is  338  feet. 
Vide  article  '*  Narbadi." 

t  Dr.  Impey  on  the  Narbada,  Bombay  Government  Records,  New  Series,  No.  xiv.  para  8 

X  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  vol.  ii.  part  2,  p.  238. 
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latter  river  in  its  winding  course  flows  close  to  the  north  side  of  its  valley, 
the  southern  limits  of  the  drainage  area  of  the  Ganges  may  there  be  seen  to 
reach  to  within  Uttle  more  than  a  mile  of  the  actual  main  stream  of  the 
Narbad^. 

''  On  the  south  side  of  the  valley  the  hills  present  a  more  broken  and 

-^   ,,  .  ,j  .       less  regular  outline  than  on  the  north.     Instead 

The  Maoadeva  escarpment.         ^         ^.^  «  x  ti      xi-  x     ^  ai, 

'^  of  a  uniform  range  of  escarpment  hke  that  of  the 

Vindhyan  hills,  we  here  have  irregular  groups  of  hills  of  different  heights 

and  different  forms  of  contours,  and  which  are  composed  of  different  rock. 

^p  0         ^S  ^S  ^  T  ^  ^F  ^F 

/^The  great  escarpments  north  and  south  of  the  valley  above  mentioned 
are  no  doubt  sufficiently  remarkable  when  considered  simply  as  physical 
phenomena ;  but  they  become  still  more  interesting  when,  as  is  found  to  be 
the  case,  they  are  known  to  coincide  with  geological  boundaries. 

'^  Thus  the  tableland  of  Mflwd  and  Bundelkand  is  formed  of  the  sand- 
stones seen  in  the  Vind^an  escarpment,  and  described  in  the  following 
pages  under  the  name  of  Vindhyan  Sandstones^ — a  group  of  rocks  not  known 
to  occur  anywhere  south  of  this  line  of  the  north  escarpment  of  the  Narbadi 
valley,  at  least  not  within  the  area  mapped. 

"  In  a  similar  maimer  the  line  of  es««T,ment  bounding  tlie  valley  on 
the  south  marks  the  northern  limit  of  a  series  of  rocks,  which  will  be  found 
described  below,  as  including  those  formations  called  in  our  lists  '  Tflchlr,' 
'  Damdd^,'  ^  Mah^deo,^  &c.,  and  no  rocks  belonging  to  any  of  these  groups  are 
known,  within  our  area,  to  occur  north  of  this  line  of  escarpment. 

"  On  both  sides  of  the  valley  the  high  ground  is  often  oocupidd  by 
basaltic  trappean  rocks.  On  the  north  such  rocks  spread  into  wide  patches 
over  the  country  towards  Bhopfl,  Sdgar,  and  Damoh,  in  which  direction  they 
gradually  die  out ;  on  the  south  and  south-west  the  trap  is  found  to  cover 
considerable  areas  among  the  Gondwdna  hillsj  and  it  becomes  gradually  more 
and  more  the  prevailing  surface  rock  in  this  direction^  and,  so  far  as  known, 
connects  itself  with  the  great  trap  area  of  the  Deccan. 

^^  Besides  the  rocks  already  mentioned  several  other  varieties  exist. 
Granitic  and  gneissose  rocks  and  crystalline  schists  are  exposed  in  many 
places  in  the  banks  of  the  Narbadd,  in  those  of  its  numerous  tributaries, 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  valley,  sometimes  covering  considerable  areas^ 
and  often  forming  prominent  features  in  the  scenery  of  some  of  the  most 
picturesque  parts  of  the  country. 


"  The  hills  near  Hinotid  village,  south  of  Narsinghpdr,  are  mostly  made 
up  of  this  syenite  porphyry ;  here  the  detached  crystals  are  of  pink  felspar." 

The  formation  of  the  Vindhyan  series  is  thus  described,  pp.  141,  142  : — 

^'  The  prevalence  of  regularly-bedded  fine-grained  grits,  with  a  charac- 
teristic red  colour,  is  the  most  striking  lithological  feature  of  the  Vindhyan 
group :  and  speaking  of  the  formation  generally,  its  most  marked  characteris- 
tic certainly  is  the  persistency  of  this  lithological  aspect  over  great  areas. 
This  sameness  of  texture  is  strongly  in  contrast  with  the  prevailing  character 
of  all  those  more  recent  sandstone  formations  to  the  south,  to  be  hereafter 
described. 
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"  This  general  constancy  in  lithological  character  does  not  of  course 
imply  the  entire  absence  of  varieties  among  the  beds  of  the  series  :  instead 
of  clear  qnartz  grits,  sUghtly  earthy  sandstones  are  found,  and  in  many  places 
ferruginous  clay  has  been  so  largely  accumulated  as  to  form  a  considerable 
ingredient  in  the  mass. 

"  This  earthy  matter  most  commonly  occurs  at  the  partings  of  the 
arenaceous  beds,  and  sometimes  exists  as  irregular  aggregations  through 
the  mass  of  the  beds  themselves ;  less  commonly  the  argillaceous  and  sandy 
ingredients  have  been  mixed  together,  producing  an  earthy  or  a  shaley 
sandstone. 

"  In  many  places  the  sandstone  is  mottled  and  spotted  at  the  surface, 
from  the  decomposition  of  grains  of  magnetic  iron,  which  is  often  abundantly 
scattered  through  the  rock,  and  may  on  a  fresh  fracture  generally  be 
detected  in  its  undecomposed  condition. 

"  Mica  is  not  a  common  ingredient  of  the  Vindhyan  sandstones,  yet 
occasionally  this  mineral  is  present  in  quantities  sufficient  to  constitute  the 
rock  a  micaceous  flag,  and  it  seems  generally  to  cause  or  accompany  a 
laminated  and  fissile  structure. 

"  Ripple-marking  may  be  considered  as  a  phenomenon  characteristic 
of  the  Vindhyan  series ;  almost  totally  absent  in  aU  the  other  groups  of 
sandstone  of  Central  India,  it  is  almost  everywhere  throughout  them  found 
preserved  in  the  most  extraordinary  perfection.^' 

The  southern  range  consists  of  a  mere  narrow  strip  belonging  to  the 
Mah^deo  and  Upper  Damddd  series* — ^which  will  be  found  described  in  the  article 
on  the  Hoshangdbdd  district,  where  they  are  seen  on  a  much  larger  scale — lying 
between  rocks  of  metamorphic  formation  to  the  north,  facing  the  valley,  and  the 
^reat  trap  overflow  of  the  S^tpurd  plateau  to  the  south* 

A  broad  strip,  walled-in  on  either  hand  by  low  hill  ranges,  and  green  from 

end  to  end  with  young  wheat :  such  is  the  appearance  of  this  section  of  the  valley 

in  the  winter  months,  when  strangers  usually  visit  it ;  for  the  black  soil  roads 

are  almost  impassable  in  the  monsoon,  and  the  temperature  in  the  hot  season^ 

though  far  more  moderate  than  in  the  parched-up  plains  of  Upper  India,  is 

sufficiently  severe  to  make  travelling  for  the  time  a  matter  rather  of  duty  than  of 

pleasure.     But  though  the  regularity  of  the  hill  ranges  and  the  general  absence 

of  detached  peaks  give  the  landscape   an  open  appearance  on  tibe  whole,  yet 

.^  i  ^  the  abruptness  of  the  draioaire  system  is  such  as  to 

Drainage  system.  ^  j'  jj     j,         i  ^t  r         i»       _j. 

^    ^  leave  a  very  distinct  mark  on  the  surface  of  parts 

of  the  vaUey.     The  actual  fall  of  this  section  of  the  Narbad^  bed  is  comparatively 

inconsiderable,  but  the  nearness  of  the  hill  ranges  gives  the  affluents  of  the  main 

rivers  an  impetus  which,   augmented  ever  by  the  gentle  slope  of  the  valley 

towards  the  sea,  tells  very  markedly  on  the  deep  alluvial  soil.     Indeed  it  has 

been  remarked,  and  with  justice,  that  never  was  a  river  system  attended  with 

deeper  or  more  widely  ramifying  ravines  than  that  of  the  Narbadd  valley.     These 

features  are  of  course  most  prominently  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  Narbad^, 

by   far  the  largest  river  in  the  district,  though  perhaps  no  part  of  its  course 

is    less  precipitous  and  broken.     In  the  whole  length  of  seventy-five  miles 

tbere  are  only  two  low  falls — one  near  Ghugrf,  the  other  almost  opposite  the 

village  of  Umarid.     But  this  last  is  the  spot  in  which  some  of  the  principal 

rivers  of  the  district  unite  and  join  the  Narbada  through  a  close  network 
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of  ravines,  which  seam  the  surrounding  country  for  miles.  Although,  however, 
the  characteristic  vehemence  of  the  stream  is  much  modified  in  this  section, 
yet  it  retains,  throughout,  the  narrow  basaltic  bed  and  the  high  precipitous 
banks  which  are  its  distmctive  features.  Running  in  a  confined  unyielding 
channel  through  a  narrow  valley,  its  floods  are  so  vehement  and  sudden  as  to 
impose  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  either  navigators  or  engineers.  The 
house  built  for  visitors  on  a  seemingly  inaccessible  point  near  the  &moaB  marble 
rocks  (in  the  Jabalpdr  district)  was  washed  away  after  standing  untouched  for 
many  years.  The  Narbad^  railway  bridge  at  Belpathdr,  designed  after  the  most 
careful  inquiry  to  give  waterway  to  the  highest  flood  then  known,  was  found  to 
be  inadequate,  fortunately  before  completion,  to  meet  floods  such  as  that  of  1864. 

The  Narbadd  is  fed  almost  entirely  from  the  south,  as  the  watershed  of  the 
Affl      tR  f  th  N   h  14  Vindhyan  tableland  stands  but  little  back  from  its 

aen    o      c    at  a    .  southern  face.     Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Sher 

and  the  Shakar,  the  latter  of  which,  according  to  native  tradition,  was  once  known 
by  the  less  dignified  name  of  "  Sdar  "  or  pig,  and  owes  its  new  appellation  to  the 
euphemistic  scruples  of  a  Mohammadan  of  rank,  who  emptied  into  it  a  cart-load 
of  sugar.  These,  with  their  tributaries,  the  M&chd-Rew&  and  Ghiii-Bewi,  take 
their  rise  in  the  S&tpurd  tableland,  and  are  essentially  mountain  torrents  through- 
out. Their  streams,  rapid  but  irregular,  pour  through  deep  rocky  channels, 
fringed  on  either  hand  with  unbroken  series  of  ravines.  Here  and  there  how- 
ever, more  especially  in  the  Shakar  and  Chitd-Rewd,  their  beds  open  out  into 
small  oases  of  the  richest  alluvial  deposits,  which  are  tilled  like  gardens  witH  the 
finer  kinds  of  sugarcane  and  vegetables.  In  the  second  rank  are  the  Dddhi, 
B&rd-Rewd,  and  Soner.  The  latter  resembles  the  rivers  already  described.  The 
two  former  differ  from  them  in  the  sandy  character  of  their  channels,  which  are 
little  utilised  except  by  an  occasional  melon  bed.  The  smaller  rivers  are  too 
numerous  for  separate  notice ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  as  an  illustration  of  the 
extraordinary  rapidity  of  rise  which  is  common  to  them  all,  that  the  Singhii — a 
little  stream  which  rises  not  ten  miles  from  Narsinghptlr  and  Kandell — ^has  been 
more  than  once  known  to  inundate  the  town  of  Kandell,  and  to  occasion  serious 
loss  both  of  life  and  property  to  the  townspeople. 

Excepting,  however,  where  the  soil  has  been  denuded  by  the  action  of 
*,.|i  water,  the  undulations  of  the  surface  are  few  and 

^'^^^'  insignificant,  save  in  the  Trans-Narbadi  tahsfl  of 

Gh&nwarp&th&,  where  frequent  isolated  peaks  shoot  up  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
black  soil.  In  other  parts  of  the  district  the  rich  level  is  but  seldom  broken, 
except  by  occasional  mounds  of  gravel  or  kankar  (nodular  limestone),  which  are 
most  serviceable  for  village  sites.  The  hard  black  soil  after  rain  softens  into  a 
Btiflf  bog,  in  which  every  step  is  a  fresh  difficulty.  Hence  the  preference  for  sites 
often  bare  and  repulsive  in  appearance,  and  the  poverty  of  the  crops  immediately 
surrounding  villages,  in  direct  contrast  to  the  "  Gdonrd "  fields  of  Hindustan, 
which  are,  as  is  natural,  the  best  irrigated  and  most  highly  manured  lands 
in  the  village  area.  It  is  only  the  poorer  villages,  however,  that  suffer  mnch 
in  appearance  from  this  peculiarity  of  location,  and  poor  vill^es  are  scarce 
in  so  flourishing  a  district.  The  inequalities  of  the  surrounding  surface  are 
sometimes  so  far  advantageous  that  they  facilitate  the  construction  of  artificial 
tanks  and  reservoirs,  in  themselves  picturesque,  and  generally  adorned  by  the 
graceful  domed  temples,  which  here  take  the  place  of  the  needle-shaped  spires 
so  common  in  the  Hindd  shrines  of  Upper  India.  There  are  few  villages  which 
are  not  embellished  by  deep  mango-groves,  and  old  plpal  and  tamarind  trees. 
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Indeed  the  commonest  names  for  villages  are  those  derived  from  trees.  Thus, 
Piparid  (from  the  pipal)^  Imalld  (from  the  imli  or  tamarind),  IJmarfd  (from  the 
nmar  or  wild  fig),  abound  in  every  part  of  the  district.  Less  universal,  but  still 
frequent,  are  A'mgion,  ''the  mango  village,"  and  Sdgonl,  from  the  sdgon  or 
teak  tree.  The  better  villages  do  not  lose  on  a  closer  view.  The  mdlguz&r's 
house  usually  stands  well  above  the  other  buildings,  and  is  often  a  handsome 
two-storied  building  of  brick  and  stone.  Inside  are  large  court-yards,  well 
stocked  with  cattle,  and  surrounded  by  dwelling-houses  and  granaries.  On  one 
side  are  generally  piled  up  large  mounds  of  white  cotton  on  raised  platforms, 
which  stand  out  as  landmarks  from  afar.  Pew  houses  are  without  their  pets — 
spotted-deer,  antelopes,  or  rams, — and  everjrthing  tends  to  create  an  impression 
of  rude  comfort  and  plenty.  The  cultivators*  houses,  though  of  course  inferior 
to  those  of  their  landlords,  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  all  pretension  to  appearance. 
The  better  kind  are  neat  cottages  with  tiled  roofs.  The  gaily-painted  verandah 
posts  and  the  clean  plastered  platforms,  bordered  by  moulded  cornices,  and 
ornamented  by  large  flower  jars,  show  a  decided  taste  for  comfort,  and  even  for 
luxury.  The  meaner  quarter  of  the  village,  tenanted  by  the  weavers,  the 
labourers,  and  the  menial  classes  of  the  little  community,  has  seldom,  it  is  true, 
other  than  a  squalid  appearance.  But  even  here  the  Gonds,  who  fill  the  place  of 
hewers  of  wood,  though  not  of  drawers  of  water,  are  better  lodged  than  in  the 
wretched  grass  huts,  which  barely  shelter  them  in  their  own  wilds. 

But  as  soon  as  the  limits  of  the  ''  haweli/*  or  black  soil  tracts,  are  passed,  the 

o,       ^  -n..,!  ^     X  characteristics  of  the  country  chanjre.     Below  either 

Snomontane  and  nul  tracts.  iri^m     i.  j.  •  n  xi.     ci^x_     £ 

range  ot  mils,  but  more  especially  on  the  oatpura 

side,  are  broad  belts  of  red  gravelly  soil,  which  merge  through  woody  borders 

into  the  lower  slopes  of  the  high  land.     The  wheat  of  the  valley  is  here  replaced 

by  rice,  sugarcane,  and  the  poorer  rain  crops ;  the  village  roofs  are  thatch  instead 

of  tile ;  forest  trees  take  the  place  of  mango-groves,  and  reservoirs  are  replaced 

by  mountain  streams.     The  country  is  in  short  less  rich  and  productive,  but  more 

picturesque  and  beautifril.     The  open  glades,  covered  by  short  sward  and  dotted 

with  old  mhowa  trees,  suggest  the  idea  of  English  park  scenery,  and  the  river 

gorges  are  often  of  rare  beauty,  combining,  as  they  do,  all  the  grand  features  of 

hill  scenery  and  tropical  vegetation  with  a  moist  freshness,  which  is  the  one  thing 

wanting  to  the  lifeless  surrounding  forests.*     The  hill  country  included  in  the 

Narsinghpdr  district  is  insignificant  in  extent.     To  the  north  in  the  Ch^nwarp^th^ 

tahsil  tibe  boundary  is  the  outer  watershed,  that  is  the  watershed  of  the  smaller 

streams,  and  this  limit  includes  no  whole  villages.     Between  the  Ch^warp&th& 

tahsil  and  the  smaller  Trans-Narbadd  block,  known  as  the  Hfrapdr  taluka,   the 

river  itself  is  the  northern  boundary.     This  portion  of  the  Hirfipdr  taluka,   some 

14,000  acres  in  extent,  and  containing  ten  villages,  is  perhaps  the  only  compact 

block  of  hills  in  the  district,  as  the  Bachai  and  Srinagar  parganas,  though  broken 

by  spurs  of  the  Sdtpurd  range,  contain  more  valley  than  hill,  and  the  strip  of  hiU, 

facing  the  Narsinghpdr  and  Gadarw^  parganas,  seldom  exceeds  three  or  four 

iniles  in  depth.     This  perhaps  is  the  wildest  part  of  the  district,  as  the  passes  from 

the  plain  are  generally  difficult  of  access  to  any  but  mountaineers,  and  the  country 

IB  more  broken  and  precipitous  than  the  inner  tracts  of  the  tableland ;  but  it  is 

not  sufficiently  extensive  to  form  an  appreciable  element  in  the  composition  of  the 

district. 


*  The  Narsinghptir  jungles  are  ill-stocked  with  large  game,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  scarcity 
of  their  birds. 
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The  possessors  of  this  fertile  valley  are  a  Hindd  race>  with  a  sabsbrainm  of 
p      ,   .  aboriginal  Gonds.     The  population  of  the  Nar- 

°^      ^°°'  singhpilr  district   is  in  round  numbers   336,000 

souls^  of  whom  rather  more  thaua  one-third  are  returned  as  belonging  to  the 
non-agricultural  classes.  The  average  population  rate  is  about  1 75  to  the  square 
mile.  At  first  sight  it  must  seem  singular  that  a  given  area  in  this  magnificently 
fertile  valley  should  only  support  one  man,  when  in  the  sandy  plains  of  Upper 
India  the  same  extent  of  land  affords  sustenance  to  three,  or  even  four.  Bat  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Narbad^  valley  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  & 
new  country,  which  has  only  been  reclaimed  from  wild  forest  within  the  last  two 
or  three  centuries.  Little  by  little  the  body  of  agricultural  immigrants  haye 
grown  and  spread,  till  the  whole  valley  has  passed  into  their  hands.  But  the  same 
difficulties  of  communication  which  for  so  long  formed  a  perfect  barrier  round 
the  valley  have  operated  even  under  more  favourable  circumstances  to  isolate  it 
from  external  influences.  There  has  been  little  or  no  trade,  and  therefore  no 
inducement  to  congregate  in  towns.  The  soil  is  so  bountiful  that  small  exertion  is 
needed  to  secure  an  ample  return  from  it ;  but  the  means  of  carrying  off  the 
surplus  produce  have  been  so  deficient,  that  it  has  attracted  but  little  external 
demand.  In  short,  the  inhabitants  may  be  few,  but  the  land  asks  little  expendi- 
ture of  toil  in  return  for  a  yield  more  than  ample  for  local  wants ;  and  external 
requirements  have  only  now  begun  to  raise  up  a  demand  which  must  surmount 
serious  obstacles,  both  natural  and  artificial,  before  it  can  bring  about  a  higher 
development  of  cultivation,  by  increasing  the  agency  employed  in  the  production 
of  food-grains. 

The  composition  of  the  population  is  almost  purely  Hindd.     The  Mohamma- 

^  ...       *        1  ^  dans  number  little  more  than  three  per  cent  of  the 

Composition  of  population.  ,,        rm-rtji.  a.  \.  ^i 

'^  '^  whole.     Ine  (jonds  have  not  been  separately  regis- 

tered, as  most  of  this  race  who  dwell  in  the  valley  conform  to  Hindd  rites  and 
observances.  Therefore,  besides  the  Mohammadans,  the  only  dissentients  from 
the  Hindd  faith  are  a  few  Jain  merchants  and  mountain  Gonds.  The  most  influen- 
tial landholding  classes  are  Brdhmans,  lUjputs,  B^j-Gronds,  Lodhfs,  £urm(s, 
and  K^onrds.  The  Brdhman  and  Bdjput  zamfnddrs  are  scattered  all  over  the 
district.  The  Bdj -Gonds  and  Kdonrds  are  to  be  found  principaUy  in  the 
Western  subdivision — Gddarwdrd,  the  Lodhls  in  the  Eastern  and  CJentral  sub- 
divisions, and  the  Kurmis  in  Narsinghpdr.  Besides  genuine  Bdjputs  and  E^donras 
there  are  three  other  castes,  well  represented  among  the  landholding  body, 
who  claim  Bdjput  descent,  viz.  Bundelds,  Raghubansis,  and  Eirdrs.  Tne  toteJ 
number  of  landholding  classes  is  thirty-two,  and  the  total  number  of  castes 
represented  in  the  district  is  not  less  than  twice  that  number. 

Isolation  and  a  purely  agricultural  life  have  had  their  natural  effects  on  all 

.  J  classes.    The  very  dress  and  appearance  of  the 

Appearance  and  manners.  .-i     ^       i?  ^-l         n       -l  j         ji--_^- 

^^  residents  of  the  valley  have  assumed  a   distinct 

type  from  those  of  the  picturesque  races  of  Upper  India.     Though  the  people  of 

the  valley  are  generally  well  grown,  few  among  them  are  pre-eminent  for  great 

stature  or  strilong  appearance.     Their  costume  too  is  unbecoming.     Among  men 

the  &vourite  colour  of  the  angarkhd,  or  long  coat,  is  yellow,  with  a  green  shade 

from  the  mhowa  dye.     The  sleeves  are  turned  back  on   the  wrists,  and  the 

waist-cloth  is  worn  on  or  below  the  hips.     This,    with,  a  white  turban,  is  the 

ordinary  dress  of  a  "jrell-to-do  peasant.     The  Chiefs  aflfect  the  Mardthd  turban,  tied 

so  much  on  one  side  as  almost  to  cover  one  eye,  or  what  appears  to  be  a  Gond 

fashion — ^a  turban  composed  of  innumci'able  folds  of  cloth  twisted  like  a  rope. 
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Their  dress  seldom  corresponds  with  their  pretensions,  and  some  of  the  oldest 
im^  and  Thdkurs  might  be  taken  for  poor  peasants.  It  is  true  that  titles  of 
honour  are  so  common  as  to  have  lost  much  of  their  significance.  Rdjds,  Thdkurs, 
IRioSf  Dlwins,  and  Chaudharis  abound  in  every  part  of  the  district,  and  it  is  so  much 
the  custom  to  adopt  any  available  distinction,  that  such  designations  as  Jamad&r 
and  Mukht^r  are  pressed  into  the  service  as  hereditary  honours.  There  is 
certainly  neither  the  closeness  of  ritual  observance,  nor  the  rigidity  of  social 
usage,  which  prevail  in  Hindustdn.  Among  Br^mans  the  Kanojfds  still  keep 
up  their  intercourse  with  their  parent  country,  and  adhere  to  their  traditionary 
rights  and  habits ;  but  the  Sanorids,  who  take  a  high  rank  in  Upper  India,  are 
here  very  lax,  forming  connections  with  women  of  other  classes,  and  neglecting 
the  niceties  of  Hindd  worship. 

The  predatory  classes  belong  rather  to  the  history  than  to  the  present 
Th  a  P*   Ih4  '  population  of  the  district.     But  it  may  be  interest- 

^  *  '  ing  to  note  that  of  the  three  principal  Pindhdri 

leaders  of  the  "  Sindid  Shahi^*  two  had  possessions  in  the  Narsinghpiir  district. 
Chitd,  a  chief  who  led  5,000  horsemen,  held  Bdrhd  in  jdglr.  Karim  Khdn,  a  com- 
mander of  more  than  1,000  horse,  had  at  one  time  lands  in  Palohd.  The  Pindhdris 
are  fortunately  a  thing  of  the  past ;  and  though  the  complete  extinction  of  the 
Thugs  cannot  be  predicated  with  equal  confidence,  it  is  at  least  curious  now  to 
hear  that  in  Captain  Sleeman's  time  a  gang  of  Thugs*  lived  not  four  hundred 
yards  from  his  court-house,  and  that  the  groves  of  Mandesar,  some  twelve  miles 
from  Narsinghpdr,  were  one  of  the  greatest  "  bels'^  or  places  of  slaughter  in  all 
India,  though  nothing  of  this  was  known  to  Captain  Sleeman  till  seven  or  eight 
years  afterwards,  in  1831. 

The  four  known  periods  of  the  history  of  this  part  of  the  valley  are  the 
o     ,  ^       -  Gond  rule,  the  dominion  of  the  Mardthd  Sdbas  of 

ynascy.  Sdgar,  the  rule  of  the  Bhonsld  Rdjds  of  Ndgpdr,  and 

our  own  administration.  The  origin  of  the  Gond  Rdjds  of  Garhd  Mandla  is  lost 
in  antiquity,  but  the  Gond  Rajput  family  f,  which  was  supplanted  by  the  Mardthds,  is 
said  to  have  sprung  from  Jddhava  Rdya,  a  Rdjput,  who  succeeded  his  father-in-law, 
the  Gond  Rdjd  Ndgdeo,  in  a.d.  358.  Forty-eighth  in  descent  from  him  was  Rdjd 
Sangrdm  Sd,  who  is  stated  to  have  extended  his  dominions  over  fifty-two 
districts,  only  three  or  four  of  which  he  received  from  his  father.  The  Nar- 
singhpdr  district  came  under  the  Mandla  rule  in  his  reign,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  built  the  fort  of  Chaurdgarh. 

There  could  be  little  to  connect  an  outlying  district  like  Narsinghpdr  with  the 
i^   s.^     ^  ^1.    -^     1.  history  of  its  princes  had  it  not  been  for  the  exist- 

°  ence  m  it  of  this  old  fortress,     bituated  on  the 

crest  of  the  outer  range  of  the  Sdtpurd  tableland,  and  embracing  within  its  circle 
of  defences  two  hills,  it  is  less  a  fort  than  a  huge  fortified  camp.  The  vast  scale 
of  the  whole  work,  its  numerous  tanks  and  wells,  excavated  at  so  unusual  an 
elevation,  and  the  massive  debris  of  its  buildings,  attest  the  lavish  outlay  incurred 
in  its  completion,  and  the  importance  which  was  attached  to  it  as  a  royal 
stronghold.  In  fact  there  is  scarcely  a  marked  vicissitude  in  the  history  of  the 
Mandla  dynasty  the  crowning  scene  of  which  did  not  occur  in  Chaurdgarh.  The 
first  great  blow  to  their  power  was  the  invasion  by  A'saf  Khidn,  one  of  the  imperial 

*  "  Ramaseeana,"  by  Captain  Sleeman,  p.  32,  Edn.  1836. 

t  Sleeman's  Note  on  History  of  Garhd  Mandla  Rdjds,  Asiatic   Society's  Journal,  No.  68, 
August  1837. 
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viceroys^  in  a.d.  1564.  He  defeated  and  killed  Dorg&vati^  the  still  famouB 
Rijput  princess,  widow  of  the  Grond-Rdjput,  Rijd  Dalpat  Sd,  and  took  by  storm 
Chaurdgarh,  and  with  it,  it  is  said,  the  enormous  booty  of  100  jars  of  gold  coin 
and  1,000  elephants.  This  invasion  is  remarkable  as  having  probably  opened 
out  the  valley,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  foreign  immigration  which  has  been  the 
means  of  reclaiming  it  from  barbarism.  A'saf  Khdn  held  Garhd  for  some  years 
as  an  independent  principality,  and  there  are  various  circumstances  which,  indi- 
cate an  incursion  of  northern  settlers  nearly  contemporaneous  With  his  epoch. 
Tradition  is  almost  silent  now  with  regard  to  ages  so  remote,  but  Sleeman  says 
that  in  his  time,  that  is  forty  years  ago,  "  it  spoke  of  an  intercourse  with  Delhi, 
'^  and  a  subjection,  nominal  or  real,  to  its  sovereigns  from  Akbar  downwardfl,'** 
but  that  no  mention  was  ever  made  of  any  such  connection  in  the  period  before 
Akbar's  reign.  He  adds  that  the  oldest  rupees  found  in  the  earth,  along  the 
line  of  the  Narbadd,  were  of  the  reign  of  Akbar ;  and  in  connection  of  these  first 
signs  of  the  introduction  of  northern  influence  with  the  facts  of  northern  immigra- 
tion, he  adduces  the  histories  of  many  of  the  principal  families  in  the  district, 
which  then  dated  back  from  twelve  to  sixteen  generations. 

The  Rdni  DurgdvatCs  successor,  Chandra  Sd,  re-obtained  his  ancestral 
dominions  through  the  recognition  of  Akbar,  on  cession  of  the  ten  districts  which 
afterwards  constituted  the  principality  of  Bhopdl.  But  the  now  contracted  princi- 
pality was  again  lost  (about  a.d.  1593)  by  Chandra  Sd^s  grandson,  Prem  Ndrdyan, 
who  incurred  the  anger  of  Bir  Singh  Deo,  rdjd  of  Orchhd,  and  brought  upon  him- 
self an  invasion  from  Jiijhdr  Singh,  that  prince's  son.  Prem  Ndrdyan  took  refuge 
in  Chaurdgarh,  where  he  was  for  months  closely  besieged.  On  his  death,  by 
treachery,  the  fort  fell,  and  all  the  other  garrisons  of  Garhd  followed  its  example. 

As  Chaurdgarh  had  before  been  the  theatre  of  two  events  so  important  in 
o/        J    •  •  x„i.-  ^te  annals  of  the  Gond  dvnasty,  so  was  the  closine 

•*  scene  oi  tneu*  history  played  out  m  it.    It  was  here 

that  Narhar  Sd,  the  last  of  the  Mandla  rdjds,  took  refuge  when  pressed  by  Mordj(, 
the  Mardthd  sdba  of  Sdgar.  The  Gond  prince  was  betrayed,  and  ended  his  days 
in  imprisonment  at  Kuraf,  while  his  dominions  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  con- 
querors in  A.D.  1 781 .  The  Sdgar  administration  lasted  only  seventeen  years,  and 
is  little  remarkable,  except  as  having  made  way  for  a  considerable  influx  of  Hindd 
immigrants  from  the  north. 

The  Sdgar  subas  were  in  their  turn  expelled  by  the  powerful  Bhonsld  rdjds. 

Bbonali  dvnastv  "^^  Ndgpiir  army,  before  occupying  Narsinghpur, 

Bhonsia  dynasty.  overran  Hoshangdbdd,  which,  being  thus  left  per- 

fectly defenceless,  was  periodically  plundered  by  the  Pindhdrls  and  the  Nawdb  of 
Bhopdl,  until  a.d.  1802.  The  distress  thus  occasioned  amounted  in  1803  and 
1804  to  actual  famine,  and  forced  a  number  of  people  into  the  more  secure  and 
prosperous  district  of  Narsinghpdr.  In  the  years  1807  to  1810  similar  accessions 
were  received  from  Bhopdl,  which  had  been  ravaged  by  Amfr  Khdn  and  the  Pin- 
dhdrfs.  Thus  largely  recruited,  and  possessing  a  ready  market  for  its  produce 
in  the  consumption  of  the  troops,  Narsinghpdr  attained,  in  Sleeman's  words, 
"a  state  of  cultivation  and  prosperity  which  it  had  never  before  known, 
and  from  which  it  has,  generally  speaking,  been  declining  ever  since,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  three  years  of  our  government,  while  the  market  the 
^*  district  had  lost  was  more  than  supplied  by  our  own.^'f  This  gleam  of  prosperity 
was,  however,  of  short  duration.     In  1807  the  Narsinghpdr  and  Hoshangdbdd 

—  —  III  ■  I  a  I  I     I  I  ^i^^^— ^ 

*  Manuscript  Records,  Narsinghptir  District  office, 
t  Ibid. 
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disti'icts  were  made  over  to  Nawab  Sadik  All  Kh&n.  for  the  support  of  the  fi'ontier 
force.  But  as  the  military  expenses  amounted  in  all  to  about  ten  l^khs  of  rupees^ 
while  the  joint  revenue  of  the  two  districts  was  only  seven  likhs,  it  was  arranged 
that  the  balance  of  three  Idkhs  should  be  remitted  annually  from  Nigpiir.  For 
two  or  three  years  the  remittances  arrived  regularly,  but  in  1810  supplies  from 
head-quarters  began  to  fail,  and  at  this  inopportune  moment  Amir  Khln  invaded 
the  district.  He  was  repulsed,  and  his  defeat  was  followed  up  by  the  invasion  of 
Bhopdl.  But  in  these  campaigns  Sadfk  All  Kldn  incurred  expenses  which  could 
only  be  met  by  increased  taxation,  and  the  smaller  jdgirddrs  took  the  combined 
opportunity,  afforded  by  his  pressing  wants  and  by  his  absence,  to  give  full 
vent  to  their  natural  rapaciousness.  AVhen  extortion  by  main  force  failed, 
other  devices  were  not  wanting ;  patels  were  tempted  by  titles  and  dresses  of 
honour  to  bid  against  each  other,  and  were  alternately  coaxed  and  squeezed  till 
they  had  nothing  left  te  make  them  worth  attention.  The  law  itself  was  made 
the  instrument  of  illegal  exaction  from  merchants  and  others  not  ostensibly  con- 
nected with  land.  Courts  of  justice  were  created,  whose  whole  staff  consisted 
of  a  guard  of  soldiers  and  a  few  ready  witnesses.  The  only  crime  of  which 
cognizance  was  taken  was  adultery,  and  procedure  was  simplified  by  throwing 
the  burden  of  proof  on  the  accused,  who  was  of  course  a  rich  man. 

The  commencement  of  British  rule  dates  from  1818.     In  November  181 7,  on 
«...  the  first  intelligence  of  the  commotions  at  Ndgpdr 

and  the  treachery  of  the  riji,  A'pd  Sdhib,  Briga- 
dier-General Hardyman  was  directed  by  Lord  Hastings  to  advance  his  force  from 
the  frontier  of  Rowd  in  the  direction  of  Ndgptlr.  On  arrival  at  Jabalpdr  he 
engaged  and  defeated  a  considerable  body  of  Ndgpdr  troops.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  was  apprised  of  the  success  at  Sitdbaldi  on  the  16th  December  1817,  and  was 
recommended  to  take  up  a  position  between  Jabalpur  and  Gddarwdrd  in  the 
Narsinghpur  district,  for  the  interception  of  the  fugitives  from  Ndgpdr.  Addi- 
tions were  accordingly  sent  to  a  force  already  stationed  at  Gddarwdrd,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Macmorine,  who,  thus  reinforced,  was  enabled  te  attack  and 
defeat  the  Srlnagar  garrison,  consisting  of  3,000  foot  and  .4,000  horse.  Chau- 
Tugarh,  however,  still  continued  to  hold  out,  and  Colonel  Macmorine^s  detach- 
ment while  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  fort-hill  was  even  fired  on  by  a  body  of 
guerilla  troops.  The  fort  was,  however,  evacuated  by  the  enemy  on  the  approach 
of  the  left  division  of  the  army  under  Brigadier- General  Watson,  and  British 
ascendancy  was  thus  finally  established  in  the  district.  We  found  the  country, 
as  may  be  imagined,  in  a  much  exhausted  condition ;  and  Colonel  Sleeman  has 
left  it  on  record  that  the  two  most  laborious  and  anxious  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  trying  to  keep  together  the  agricultural  communities  of  his  charge. 
His  hands  were  strengthened  by  the  wise  liberality  of  Mr.  Molony,  the  chief 
civil  authority  of  the  province ;  and  each  successive  settlement  of  the  land  revenue 
lightened  the  burdens  of  the  agricultural  class,  tiU  in  1835  they  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  reap  the  full  benefits  of  the  first  long-term  settlement,  which  was  made 
on  terms  of  unprecedented  liberality.  Secure  at  once  from  foreign  raids  and 
domestic  exactions,  the  people  have  grown  rich ;  and  the  western  part  of  the  dis- 
trict, which  is  the  most  recently  developed,  may  well  bear  comparison  with  most 
similar  tracts  in  India. 

The  bed  of  the  valley  has  already  been  described  as  c6nsisting  of  a  deep  bed 

of  black  soil,  flanked  at  the  base  of  the  hills  on 

®*  ■  either  side  by  bands  of  the  more  recent  sandstone 

detritus,  and  scoured  away  on  river  banks  by  the  converging  drainage  of  the 
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valley.  It  is  from  this  rich  central  deposit  that  the  valley  derives  its  chief 
wealth.  Wheat  is  taken  from  it  year  after  year  without  any  attempt  at  relieving 
it^  either  by  manure  or  by  a  system  of  rotation.  But  though  its  annual  tribute 
is  unfailingly  rendered,  it  is  useless  to  deny  that  the  powers  of  the  soil  have  de- 
teriorated under  so  constant  a  strain.  The  average  return  of  wheat  is  six  moonds, 
or  about  eight  bushels  per  acre,  being  not  more  than  four  times  the  seed  sown. 
Captain  Sleeman,  writing  in  1824,  says  that  in  Samvat  1863  (corresponding  to 
A.D.  1807)  land  newly  broken  up  in  this  district  yielded  from  fifteen  to  twenty  re- 
turns. That  iafter  twenty  years  uninterrupted  tillage  the  returns  of  the  same  land 
had  sunk  to  from  eight-fold  to  five-fold,  but  that  in  the  adjoining  districts  belonging 
to  Bhopdl  and  to  Sindid,  lying  on  the  other  side  of  the  Narbadi,  the  returns 
were,  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  equal  to  those  recorded  in  this  district  in  Samvai 
1863,  and  that  many  cultivators  had  thrown  up  their  lands  because  -they  only 
yielded  nine-fold.  He  adds  that  the  average  returns  of  the  Narsinghpdr  district 
are  not  more  than  from  four  to  seven-fold,  the  mean  therefore  being  five  and  a- 
half  fold.  Some  landholders^  accounts  of  their  home-farms  for  the  same  period 
show  the  average  returns  at  five-fold  and  six-fold.  The  next  returns,  in  point  of 
time,  consist  of  an  investigation  of  produce  made  in  1828,  in  which  average  wheat 
produce  is  recorded  as  five-fold.  Captain  Ouseley  in  his  settlement  report  of 
1836,  though  he  has  left  no  regular  statistics  on  the  subject,  casually  mentions 
in  one  place  that  three-fold  is  a  very  low  return,  and  eight-fold  is  a  very  high 
one  for  wheat.  From  that  it  seems  probable  that  in  his  tune  the  rate  of  produce 
was  much  the  same  as  in  1828,  viz.  five-fold.  It  will,  however,  be  noticed  from 
these  figures  that  while  twenty  years'  cultivation  reduced  the  returns  from 
twenty-fold  to  six  or  seven-fold,  it  has  taken  nearly  double  that  time  (from  1828 
to  1866)  to  reduce  them  from  five-fold  to  four-fold.  The  present  rate  of  diminu- 
tion is  so  minute  as  to  be  imperceptible.  Therefore  for  all  practical  purposes  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  rates  of  produce  will  remain  constant  at  the  present 
point,  even  if  improved  modes  of  cultivation  are  not  introduced,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country. 

The  principal  implements  of  husbandry  now  employed  are  the  "  bakkar^' 
.    .    ,^  and  the  ordinary  plouffh.     The  former  is  a  kind  of 

^  *  scarifier,  having,  instead  of  a  share,  a  broad  iron 

blade  set  horizontally  and  at  right  angles  to  its  body.  It  is  used  in  preparing 
the  land  for  the  rain  crops,  twice  if  possible  before  the  setting  in  of  the  rains, 
and  twice  aflierwards.  The  seed  is  then  sown  broadcast,  and  a  heavy  beam  of 
wood  is  dragged  across  the  land,  to  crush  in  the  seeds  and  to  break  the  clods. 
For  the  winter  crops  a  little  more  trouble  is  taken.  The  baJchar  is  used 
about  foiir  times  before  the  conclusion  of  the  rains,  when  breaks  admit  of  it. 
After  this  preparation  the  land  is  ftirrowed  by  a  regular  plough^  to  which  a 
simple  apparatus  is  attached  for  dropping  the  seed  as  the  plough  goes  on. 
Another  plough  follows,  marking  its  furrow  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  last,  and 
the  earth  thus  turned  up  covers  the  seed  deposited  by  the  first  plough.  This 
rude  process,  efiected  by  implements  of  the  lightest  and  most  elementary  con- 
struction, is  all  that  is  done  for  the  soil,  which  is  expected  to  produce  an  unMling 
crop  of  wheat.  It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  unbroken  succession  of 
wheat  crops  returned  by  the  same  land  is  often  surprising ;  but  sometimes  the  soil 
shows  signs  of  complete  exhaustion.  In  these  cases  gram,  or  some  other  pulse,  is 
usually  substituted  for  wheat  for  two  or  three  years.  Uultivators  are  afraid  to  leave 
their  lands  fallow,  even  for  a  single  year,  for  the  vacant  ground  is  immedia-tely 
occupied  by  rank  "  kdns"  grass,  which  no  exertions  can  eradicate  till  it  has  run 
its  appointed  time.     This  is  in  the  best  soils  ten  or  twelve  years,  in  poorer  land 
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proportionately  less.  At  the  expiry  of  this  time  of  forced  rest  the  land  is 
restored  to  the  cultivator,  refreshed  and  re-invigorated  ;  but  so  much  is  the  long 
fallow  feared,  that  landlords  will  take  up,  even  at  a  loss,  lands  unexpectedly 
thrown  out  of  cultivation  by  their  tenants. 

Manuring  and  irrigation  are  almost  unknown,  except  for  sugarcane  and 
vegetables.  There  is  a  fine  tract,  containing  fifty  or  sixty  villages,  lying  on  the 
borders  of  the  Gddarwdri  and  the  Narsinghpdr  parganas,  in  which  both  these 
processes  are  very  profitably  adopted.  The  staple  produce  of  these  villages  is 
sugarcane,  irrigated  from  unlined  (kachd)  wells,  by  means  of  a  Persian  wheel. 
The  favourable  lie  of  the  substrata  gives  unusual  facilities  for  irrigation  here, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  general  use  of  manure  except  long  habit  to 
the  contrary.  In  the  adjoining  Jabalpdr  district  the  practice  prevails  to  some 
extent.  The  neglect  of  so  important  an  adjunct  to  agriculture  arises  probably 
rather  from  apathy  than  from  any  want  of  means.  In  Upper  India,  with  a  far 
greater  deficiency  of  ligneous  fuel,  it  is  found  possible  to  manure  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  cultivated  area.  Here,  although  the  general  excuse  for  non- 
manuring  is  that  all  the  available  cattle-manure  is  required  for  ftiel,  there  are 
some  who  are  candid  enough  to  admit  that  the  process  is  too  laborious  for  them. 
The  nature  of  the  soil  has  something  to  do  with  this  apathy.  It  is  deep,  retentive 
of  moisture,  and  most  tenacious  in  its  texture.  Hence  the  amount  of  working 
and  irrigation  which  might  amply  fertilise  lighter  soils,  would  here  be  thrown 
away.  It  must  be,  and  in  the  case  of  sugarcane,  is  kept  constantly  irrigated,  to 
prevent  the  rapid  induration  and  subsequent  fissility,  which  characterise  it  in  its 
drying  state.  Therefore  irrigation  here  necessitates  more  labour  and  expense  than 
in  lighter  soils ;  and  though,  by  softening  the  soil,  cultivators  would  avoid  two 
great  sources  of  damage  to  wluch  they  are  now  subject,  viz.  loss  of  the  seed 
which  drops  into  the  fissures  of  the  earth,  and  occasional  loss  of  land,  which  dries 
up  before  they  can  plough  it,  they  prefer  the  present  easy  system,  under  which 
they  are  certain  of  a  maintenance,  to  a  life  of  laboriousness  which  would 
neither  suit  their  habits  nor  seem  required  by  their  necessities. 

The  principal  products  of  the   district  are   sugarcane,   wheat,   gram,   and 

„.    .,^,      rxi.ji.-i.      cotton ;  though  among  food  grains — rice,  shfandkh 
Prmcipal  staples  of  the  district.      ,         .  °f  \ij/  7^ 

*^        '^  (panicum    colon%im)y     kodo     (paspalum  frumen- 

taceum),  kutki  {panicum  miliaceum),  and  to  a  very  small  extent  barley,  are 

represented.     Among  oil-seeds — ^linseed,  til  {sesaimim  indicum),  castor-oil,  and 

mustard.     Among  millets — jawir    (Indian   millet),   bfijri   (Italian  millet),  and 

kangni    (spiked   millet).     Among  pulses — ^arhar  or  rdhar  (pigeon  pea),   urad 

{dolichog  pilosus),  mung  {phaseolus  mungo),  masdr  {ervum  hirsutuvi).     Among 

dyes — &\  {morinda  citri folia) .     Among  fibres — hemp  and  dmbiri  {hibiscus  canna- 

binus).     And  among  garden  products — ^tobacco,  sweet  potatoes,  potatoes,  onions, 

turnips,  and  radishes.     The  wheat  is  of  two  kinds — "jaldlid^^  (large),  and  "  pissi^^ 

(small).     In  one  village  only  (Bachaf)  is  the  "kathyd,^^  or  red  wheat,  grown,  but 

that  is  said  to  be  unsurpassed  in  quality.     Sugarcane  is  of  five  kinds — two  large, 

one  of  which  is  indigenous,  and  the  other  is  the  Otaheite  cane,   imported   by 

Colonel  Sleeman.     These  are  used  only  for  eating.     Of  the  smaller  kinds,  one 

alone — ^the  "  katbardhi" — is  put  into  the  mill ;  gur  is  made  from  its  juice,  but  no 

sugar.     There  remain  the  white,  "  kusiir,^'  and  the  "  pachrangf,"  or  five-coloured 

cane,  used  exclusively  for  eating.     The  finest  canes  are  produced  by  irrigation. 

But  on  the  edges  of  forests  a  practice  prevails  of  protecting  the  young  shoots 

by  layers  of  brushwood  till  they  attain  strength.     Cotton  is  grown,  not  on  the 

so-called  black  cotton  soil,  but  on  the  light  undulating  soils  on  the  banks  of 
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rivers  and  nalds.  No  artificial  means  of  stimulating  its  growth  being  employed^ 
the  crops  have  ordinarily  the  poorest  appearance,  and  some  estimates  rate  the 
average  produce  as  low  as  eight  or  ten  lbs.  of  cleaned  cotton  per  acre.  It  is 
probably  about  three  times  as  much. 

The  district  is  even  better  known  for  its  mineral  stores  than  for  its  agricol- 

...       ,  tural  wealth,  as  an   English  company   has   been 

Mineral  resources.  «         j    .  i    -i.     •  j         i       rnu         i     *  j 

formed  to  work  its  iron  and  coal,     llie  selected 

mines  are  almost  on  the  same  meridian  of  longitude ;  but  the  iron  pits  lie  north 

of  the  Narbadd,  near  the  Vindhyan  hills ;  and  the  excavations  for  coal  have  been 

made  at  Mohpdnt^  in  the  Sitpuri  hills,  at  the  debouchure  of  the  Chlt4-Rew4 

river.     The  place  is  distant  eleven  miles  from  the  Gddarwdri  railway  station.     It 

has  been  worked  by  the  Narbadd  Coal  and  Iron  Company  since  1861,  under  a 

mining  license,  but  up  to  the  present  time  little  coal  has  been  extracted.     The 

field  is  described  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  Vol.  II. 

Part  2,  p.  169.     In  the  section  exposed  in  the  gorge,  through  which  the  Chfta- 

Bewd  river  escapes  from  the  hills,  Ihe  three  seams  of  coal  aggregat-e  nineteen 

feet  thick — the  first  seam  being  ten  feet,  the  second  five  feet,  and  the  third  four 

feet.     Several  galleries  have  already  been  sunk,  and  a  steam-engine  has  been 

put  up  to  draw  out  the  loaded  trucks.     The  miners  are  principally  Gonds,  whose 

insensibility  to  fear   qualifies  them  well   for   underground  work.     Mr.  Fryar, 

mining  geologist  in  connection  with  the  Geological  Survey,  who  has  lately  visited 

these  mines,  draws  the  following  conclusions  from  his  inspection  of  them  *  :  — 

"  Ist, — That  although  the  present  openings  at  Mohpdni  show  the  coal- 
seams  to  be  considerably  disturbed  by  faults,  there  is  yet  a  certainty  of  coal 
supply  of  60,000  tons  per  annum  for  twenty-four  years. 

"2nd, — That  thoro  is  a  probability  of  these  seams  being  in  a  workable 
condition  between  the  trap  dykes  Nos.  1  and  2. 

"3rd. — That  the  coal-seams  north  of  No.  2  trap  dyke,  which  are 
marked  on  the  map  "  Mr.  KnoUes'  mine,^'  evidently  extend  in  an  easterly 
direction  far  into  the  Narbadd  Coal  and  Iron  Companjr^s  property,  and  will 
yield  a  large  supply  of  coal. 

"  4ith, — ^That  the  same  series  of  seams  as  seen  in  Chttd-Rewa  (S(td-Bewa) 
river  at  Mohpdni  may  by  judicious  searching  be  found  to  extend  in  a  pro- 
fitably working  condition  to  a  great  distance  south-west  from  the  min^  at 
present  in  operation. 

"  5th. — That  the  seams  at  present  being  worked  by  Mr.  KnoUes  are 
likely  to  yield  a  large  yearly  out-put  both  in  depth  and  in  westerly  extent." 

And  he  gives  the  following  description  of  the  mines  : — 

"The  coal-bearing  rocks  extend  for  many  miles  to  the  south  and  south- 
west from  Mohpdni ;  and  when  once  the  coal  mines  of  the  district  are  in 
fiill  operation,  and  the  demand  for  coal  such  as  to  induce  a  vigorous  effort 
in  the  search  for  coal  by  enterprising  individuals  and  companies,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  coal  resources  of  the  field  will  be  found  to  be  equal  to  the 
demand  for  very  many  centuries  to  come. 

"The  Narbadd  Coal  and  Iron  Company  seem  to  have  made  very 
praiseworthy  attempts  to  properly  establish  their  mining  works.     The  coal- 


*  Report  by  Mr.  Fryar,  printed  with  letter  No.  2436-24/,  dated  10th  August  1868.  from 
Secretary  to  Chief  Commissioner  Central  Provinces  to  Secretary  to  Goyemment  of  India,  D.P.\r. 
pp.  2 — 4. 
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seams  have  been  entered  by  levels  driven  into  tbo  hills  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  as  indicated  by  the  section  on  the  skeleton  map.  Two  pits  have 
been  sunk  (to  the  coal  I  am  informed — one  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
and  the  other  on  the  south  side) ;  but  at  neither  of  these  pits  have  any 
machinery-arrangements  yet  been  made  either  for  drainage  or  for  raising 
coal.  A  steam-engine  has  been  erected  at  the  top  of  an  incline  leading 
into  No.  2  coal  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  this  is  at  present  in 
operation,  raising  water  and  coal  to  the  surface  by  haulage  up  the  incline. 
This  is  a  well-made  coupled  horizontal  engine,  with  ten-inch  cylinders, 
and  works  into  gearing  of  about  one  to  twelve.  An  engine  of  the  same 
description  is  on  the  works  ready  for  erection  and  use,  and  a  small  portable 
engine  is  at  work  driving  a  lathe  in  the  fitting-shop.  Pump-trees,  working- 
barrels,  pump-rods,  and  bobs  are  all  on  the  ground  ready  for  use  wherever 
and  whenever  they  may  be  required. 

"  There  is  no  coal  in  store ; — all  that  has  hitherto  been  worked  seems 
to  have  been  sold  or  used  up  at  the  mines. 

"  The  method  of  subterranean  work  pursued  is  that  generally  known  in 
England  by  the  name  of  ^  pillar  and  stall.'  Galleries  are  excavated  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  and  blocks  or  pillars  are  left  to  support  the  roof. 

''*  *  *  *  *  I  have  formed  a  favourable  opinion  of  this 
coal  as  a  steam  fuel.  That  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  ash  as  compared 
with  English  coal  is  doubtless  correct,  but  the  same  is  the  case  with  all 
Indian  coals  at  present  used  as  steam  fuel  by  the  East  Indian  Railway. 
In  a  report  given  of  the  Narbadd  coal  by  R.  Haines,  Esq.,  Acting  Chemical 
Analyser  to  the  Government  of  Bombay,  dated  12th  July  1860,  it  is  stated 
to  contain  66*63  per  cent  coke  and  33*37  per  cent  of  volatile  matter,  or 
45*54  per  cent  of  coke  aft^r  deducting  ash,  and  18*09  per  cent  of  ash. 

"  The  coals  examined  by  Mr.  Haines  at  the  date  mentioned  could  only 
have  been  surface- specimens,  and  consequently  not  a  fair  sample  of  the 
workable  seams  from  the  interior  of  the  mine.  From  a  rough  experiment 
by  distilling  coal  in  a  ghard,  at  the  Mohpdnf  mines,  I  found  that  it  contained 
seventy -five  per  cent  of  carbon  and  twenty-five  per  cent  of  volatile  matter. 
I  had  no  safe  or  ready  means  of  estimating  the  amount  of  ash,  but  from 
observing  the  burning  of  the  coal,  and  the  amount  of  ash  made  in  the 
English  fire  at  the  works,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  eighteen  per  cent  of  ash 
given  by  Mr.  Haines  is  in  excess  of  what  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  in 
using  the  coal  as  locomotive  engine  ftiel.  To  use  practical  engineering 
phraseology,  it  is  a  strong  non-coking  coal,  capable  of  doing  a  fair  amount 
of  duty  as  a  steam  fuel,  and  making,  I  believe,  an  amount  of  ash  not  greater 
than  what  is  made  by  the  generality  of  Indian  coals  now  used  by  the  East 
Indian  Railway.^' 

Coal  is  also  found  in  the  rivers  Sher  and  Shakar,  but  in  small  quantities. 
A  specimen  from  Sihord  ghdt,  on  the  Sher  river,  exhibited  by  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner, gained  the  first  prize  at  the  Ndgptir  Exhibition.  It  is  said  to  be  like 
Cannel  coal — hard,  compact,  jetty,  and  free  from  pyrites-  of  iron.  The  seam  from 
which  it  was  taken  is  not  behoved  to  be  very  extensive.  Lately  a  seam  has  been 
discovered  to  the  west  of  the  Chltd-Rewd,  which  has  been  profitably  worked  by  one 
of  the  Railway  Company's  engineers,  Mr.  T.  Ejiolles.  The  Narbadd  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  have  not  yet  conmienced  operations  at  Tenddkherd,  and  the  iron  which 
bears  the  name  of  that  town  is  still  worked  by  native  miners.    Tendtikherd  itself 
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is  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  hill  stream^  about  two  miles  south  of  the  Vindhjan 
esc5arpment,  and  thirty-five  miles  from  the  Gidarwdra  railway  station.  From  the 
employment  of  charcoal  exclusively  in  smelting,  the  town  has  not  the  smoky 
appearance  with  which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  manufacturing  cities ;  but 
the  ceaseless  clink  of  hammers,  which  may  be  heard  from  some  distance,  marks 
it  as  distinct  in  character  from  the  agricultural  villages  of  the  valley.  The  mines 
are  in  the  open  plain,  though  not  far  from  a  long  low  limestone  lull,  about  two 
miles  to  the  south-west  of  the  town.  They  are  mere  open  pits,  cut  to  the  depth 
of  about  thirty  feet  through  the  black  soil  and  the  underlying  clay,  and  require 
to  be  reconstructed  yearly  after  the  rainy  season.  The  iron  produced  is  of 
excellent  quality.  Mr.  Blackwell,  late  Mineral  Viewer  to  tte  Bombay  Grovem- 
ment,  says  of  it,  that  "  it  will  contain  on  an  average  about  forty  per  cent  of  iron, 
"  and  is  calcareous  ore,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Forest  of  Dean  ores,  worked  in 
'^  the  mountain  limestone  of  Gloucestershire.^^* 

The  forest  produce  of  Narsinghpiir  is  insignificant.     There  is  probably  no 
p  district  in   the  province  so  devoid  of  extensive 

waste  tracts.  Parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Dddhf  (in 
G^darwdrd),  of  the  Sher  and  Mdchd-Rewi  (in  Bachal),  and  of  the  UmarandSoner 
(in  Srlnagar),  come  legitimately  under  the  denomination  of  forest  land;  but 
they  do  not  now  contain  any  fine  timber,  except  mhowa  trees,  which  are  too 
valuable  for  purposes  of  sustenance  to  allow  of  their  being  cut  down.  These 
lands  have  been  marked  ofi*  into  lots,  and  can  be  purchased  from  Government  at 
an  upset  price  per  acre.  The  usual  forest  produce — lac,  honey,  wax,  gum,  mhowa, 
and  chironji — are  found  in  the  waste  tracts,  but  the  means  of  access  to  them  are 
too  easy  to  allow  of  their  being  very  plentiful. 

There  are  only  two  real  trading  towns  at  present,  Narsinghpdr  and  Gidar- 
m    ,  wir^,   though   there   are   a   few   merchants    and 

bankers  located  about  the  district,  at  such  places 
as  Chhindw&r£  and  Kauri^  on  the  main  road,  and  Singhpdr,  Palohd,  Sdinkher^ 
and  Bdrhd  in  the  interior.  Narsinghpdr  is  now  a  thriving  place,  containing 
with  E^andeH,  which  adjoins  it,  nearly  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  The  value  of 
the  imports  and  exports  is  stated  in  the  trade  report  for  1868-69  at  Rs.  6,33,328. 
The  former  are  described  as  consisting  of  the  staples  ordinarily  required  for 
Indian  domestic  consumption,  viz.  sugar,  salt,  spices,  grain,  cloth,  tobacco,  opium, 
hardware,  &c.  The  exports  are  principally  wholesale  consignments  to  smaller 
towns  or  fairs.  Narsinghpdr  is  in  fact  an  entrepot  for  the  rest  of  the  district ; 
and  the  trade,  though  insignificant  measured  by  that  of  the  cdmmercial  centres 
of  India,  will  not  seem  inconsiderable,  viewed  with  regard  to  the  former  status  of 
the  town  and  of  the  district.  The  banking  anfl  mercantile  houses  by  whom  the 
trade  is  now  carried  on  are  mostly  branches  of  large  firms  established  in  important 
cities,  who  sent  down  their  agents  in  the  wake  of  the  grand  army  in  1818. 
Similarly,  G^darwdrS,  which  has  now  some  five  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants, 
and  a  mercantile  capital  probably  amounting  to  eight  or  ten  Mkhs  of  rupees,  is 
said  not  to  have  possessed  a  single  trader  of  any  standing  under  the  Mar^th^s, 
though  the  head-quarters  of  the  sdba,  Nawib  Sadik  All  Khdn,  and  his  force, 
were  for  some  time  located  there. 

Hitherto,  in  the  absence  of  any  large  mart,  the  distribution  of  foreign  neces- 
-,.     .    - .  saries  has  been  effected  a  good  deal  by  means 

of  an  extensive  fair,  which  is  held  yearly  m  the 
months  of  November  and  December  on  the  sands  of  the  Narbadd  at  Birmin, 

*  Selections  from  Records  of  Bombay  Govemment,  No.  adiv..  New  Series,  p.  12. 
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diatluit  fourteen  miles  from  Narsinghpiir.  The  primary  object  of  the  fair,  as  of 
all  such  assemblages  in  India,  is  religious ;  but  the  shops  and  booths  now  frdly 
hold  their  own  against  the  temples.  The  goods  brought  to  this  fair  in  1868 
were  estimated  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner  as  worth  Bs.  8,00,000,  of  which  about 
half  found  a  sale.  The  principal  item  of  merchandise  was  English  cloth,  of 
which  three  Idkhs  worth  was  received,  after  that  lac  ornaments,  and  then  copper 
utensils.  The  attendance  was  estimated  at  about  seventy-five  thousand,  but 
there  must  have  been  a  much  larger  gathering  upon  the  sacred  nights,  when 
crowds  of  Hindds  assemble  to  bathe  in  the  river  at  the  moon's  change,  while  the 
average  number  of  persons  who  come  merely  to  buy  and  sell  cannot  be  less  than 
twenty  thousand. 

The  only  export  of  any  consequence  until  lately  has  been  cotton.     The 
p  mercantile  firms  of  Narsinghpdr  and  Gddarw^d 

have  taken  full  advantage  of  the  extraordinary 
English  demand,  and  the  wealth  and  extended  views  thus  acquired  will  be 
turned  to  good  account  when  the  opening  of  the  railroad  expands  the  trade  of  the 
valley. 

The  manufactures  of  the  district  may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.     Brass 

„      .  ^  and  bell-metal  vessels  are  made  at  Chichll,  where 

Manufactures.  ,-i_  «    ,         /.«    /•      n-       ri.         r       j        r    ^ 

there  are  forty  or  ntly  tamiues  of  brass-founders,  but 

not  to  a  suflScient  extent  even  to  supply  local  consumption.     A  kind  of  stamped 

cotton  &bric  is  made  at  G&darwdrd.     Iron  is  manufactured  at  Tenddkherd,  and 

tasar  silk  is  woven  at  Narsinghpdr,  where  also  are  made  saddle-cloths,  whicBi  have 

a  rather  wide  local  reputation. 

The  highroad  from  Jabalpdr   towards   Bombay   runs  right  through  the 
-,     ,  Narsinghpdr  district   from  east  to  west.     It  is  a 

good  fair-weather  road,  but  unmetalled,  and  only 
partially  bridged,  and  therefore  impracticable  during  the  rainy  season.  There 
are  travellers'  bungalows  at  Chhindwdrd,  Narsinghpdr  station,  and  Nddner.  The 
route  from  Narsinghpdr  northwards  across  the  Narbadd  towards  Sigar  is 
the  ordinary  line  of  communication  betwen  the  Western  Ndgpdr  and  Narbadfi 
districts,  and  Bundelkhand.  After  crossing  the  Narbadd  this  road  is  taken 
through  an  opening  in  the  hills,  by  which  all  ascent  is  avoided  until  the  level 
Chfinwarpdthd  valley  ends  at  the  JTiirid  Ghit,  at  the  base  of  the  Vindhyas.  The 
road  towards  Seoul  runs  southwards  by  Srinagar  to  the  foot  of  the  SStpurds, 
crossing  the  rivers  Sher  and  Umar.  The  road  to  Chhindwdri  passes  by  Haraf. 
None  of  these  are  yet  metalled,  but  the  more  diflScult  watercourses  have  been 
bridged,  and  each  season  advances  the  work  of  improving  the  communication. 
The  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  passes  through  the  length  of  the  district 
ft^m  east  to  west,  with  stations  at  Chhindwdrd,  Korakbel,  Narsinghpdr,  Karelf, 
Sihodl,  Mandesar,  and  GridsTW&ri.  A  first-class  military  road  will  connect  Sdgar 
with  the  line  at  one  of  these  points,  and  a  system  of  railway-feeders  has  been 
undertaken. 

The  administration  of  the  district  is  conducted  by  the  usual  civil  staff,  consist- 
A  J   •   -x-.^  iiij?  of  a  Deputy  Commissioner,  three  Assistant  and 

Jbixtra-Assistant  Commissioners,  a  Civil  Surgeon, 
and  a  District  Superintendent  of  Police  at  head-quarters,  and  Tahsflddrs  at  Nar- 
singhpdr, G&darwdrd,  and  Chdnwarpdthd.  The  police  force  has  a  strength  of  377 
of  all  ranks.  They  have  station-houses  at  Narsinghpdr,  G^darw^r^,  Chhindw&r^, 
Bachaf,  Tenddkher^,  and  Birmin,  besides  fifteen  outposts.  The  customs  line 
47  CPG 
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passes  through  the  district^  and  there  is  a  patrols  station  at  Palohd.    The  revenues 
of  the  district  for  1868-69  are  as  follows : — 

Imperial. 

Land  Rs.  4,18,056 

Excise „  29,185 

Stamps  „  67,070 

Assessed  taxes  „  11,367 

Forests  „  3,426 

Local, 

School  cess    „  8,361 

D&k      do „  2,090 

Road     do „  8,361 

Perry  and  pound    „  11,233 

Nazdl „  7,525  ^ 

Municipal „  9,531 

Total... Rs.  5,76,205 

NARSTNGHPtm — The  eastern  revenue  subdivision  or  tahsfl  in  the  district 
of  the  same  name,  having  an  area  of  993  square  miles,  with  568  villages,  and  a 
population  of  145,168  according  to  the  census  of  1866.  The  land  revenue  of  the 
tahsil  for  the  year  1869-70  is  Rs.  2,09,337-6-0. 

NARSINGHPU'R  (with  EANDELr)— The  head-quarters  of  the  district  of 
the  same  name,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Singrf,  which  has  been 
dammed  up  to  fiimish  a  water-supply  for  the  town.  The  original  name  of  the 
place  was  6adari&-kher&.  Under  the  Mar^th&s  it  became  the  head-quarters 
of  the  force  maintained  in  the  Narbad^  valley,  and  was  then  known  as  Chhoti 
Q&Aarw&ri.  The  name  was  again  changed  to  Narsinghprir,  afler  the  erection  of  a 
large  temple  to  Narsinha,  one  of  the  avatars  of  Vishnu.  The  town  is  now  prosper^ 
ous,  and  will  become  more  so  when  the  railway  opens.  It  has  no  manufactures 
of  importance,  but  it  is  one  of  the  chief  entrepots  for  the  grain  and  cotton  trade 
of  the  rich  Narbadi  valley.  The  main  street  is  well  built  and  well  kept.  The 
principal  government  buildings  are  the  courts  and  offices  of  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner and  the  Police  Superintendent.  There  are  also  here  a  jail,  a  dispensary,  a 
travellers^  bungalow,  and  a  native  travellers^  rest-house.  The  post-office  is  under 
the  control  of  a  native  deputy  postmaster.  The  zili  school-house  is  a  commodious 
building,  and  has  now  (1869)  an  attendance  of  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
scholars,  of  whom  seventy  learn  English.  There  are  in  addition  two  private 
schools  and  a  police  school. 

NAWA'GARH — ^A  town  fifty  miles  south-west  of  Bil&ptir,  containing  a 
population  of  2,500  souls.  It  derives  its  name  from  having  been  in  ancient 
times  the  chief  of  a  group  of  nine  forts,  and  is  said  to  have  been  established 
three  hundred  years  ago.  The  ruins  of  an  old  and  extensive  earthwork  exists  but 
there  are  no  other  noticeable  remains.  It  was  formerly  the  chief  place  of  a 
Bub-collectorate. 

NAWAKHALA' — A  village  in  the  Chiaii  district,  containing  three 
hundred  houses,  and  situated  one  mile  north-west  of  N&gbhh*.  It  has  two  fine 
irrigation-reservoirs. 

NAWEGA'ON— A  town  six  miles  north  of  Qarhbori  in  the  Chfindi  district, 
containing  756  houses.     The  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  and  the  town  gene- 
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rally  is  one  of  the  neatest  in  the  district.  At  some  little  distance  is  a  very  fine 
tank.  A  large  quantity  of  cotton-cloths  are  manufactured  here  for  export^  and 
rice  is  extensiyely  grown.  The  population  is  principally  Mar£th& ;  and  there  are 
government  schools  for  boys  and  girls. 

NAWEGA'ON  HILLS— In  the  Bhanddra  district,  encircle  the  large  tank  or 
lake  of  that  name,  and,  though  scantily  clothed  with  vegetation,  are  infested  with 
wild  animals.     They  are  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain. 

NAWEGtA'ON — ^This  fine  artificial  lake,  in  the  Bhand^  district,  is  seven- 
t-oen  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  an  average  depth  of  forty  feet,  increasing 
in  places  to  ninety  feet.  It  is  surrounded  by  lulls  showing  eight  distinct  peaks, 
^hich  are  known  in  the  neighbourhood  as  the  "  seven  sisters  and  their  little 
brother.*'  Numerous  streams  pour  their  waters  into  this  rocky  basin,  which  is 
closed  by  two  weirs  or  embankments,  3S0  and  540  yards  in  length  respectively. 
The  work  woa  constructed  about  a  century  and  half  ago  by  Chimnd  Patel,  the 
great-great-grandfather  of  the  present  proprietor  of  the  village  of  Naweg&on, 
and  now  irrigates  some  five  hundred  acres  of  rice  and  sugarcane  land. 

NERr — A  town  in  the  Chdndi  district,  situated  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Andhdrf,  five  miles  east-south-east  of  Chimdr,  and  containing  917  houses.  The 
population  is  Mar&th&,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Telingas,  principally  of  the  Panchfl 
caste.  Rice  is  largely  grown  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  brass  and  copper  utensils 
and  cotton-cloths  are  manu&ctured  for  export.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in 
these  goods,  and  also  in  grain,  groceries,  and  salt.  The  place  is  divided  into  the  old 
town  and  the  new  town,  with  an  extensive  stretch  of  rice  cultivation  between. 
The  antiquities  are  two  old  forts,  now  in  ruins,  and  an  ancient  temple  of  no  small 
size  and  beauty,  the  pillars  and  carving  of  which  resemble  those  met  with  in  the 
cave-temples  of  Ajanthd.  Of  more  modem  construction  are  some  gracefiil  Panchdl 
tombs,  in  which  husband  and  wife  sleep  side  by  side.  There  are  schools  here^ 
both  for  boys  and  girls. 
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Nimir  is  the  westemmosfc  district  of  the  Central  Provinces.  On  the  east 
it  inarches  with  the  Hoshang^b&d  district^  the  Chhotd  Tawi^  and  its  tributary 
the  Gangdp^t  to  the  north  and   the  6uU  to  the  souths  marking  its  boundary 

♦  Tbi«  article  is  by  Captain  Forsyth,  Settlement  OflRccr  and  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Nimir. 
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almost  from  point  to  point ;  on  the  north  it  touches  the  territories  of  the  Ponwar 
of  Dh^r  and  of  the  Mshixiji  Holkar ;  and  on  the  west  it  is  bounded  throughout 
by  the  dominions  of  Holkar.  On  the  south  it  meets  the  EMndesh  collectorate  of 
the  Bombay  presidency  and  the  border  of  West  Berdr. 

The  modem  district  has  an  area  of  about  3,340  square  miles.     It  includes  but 
p        1  a      •  f  *  small  portion  of  the  ancient  Bjndd  subdivision  of 

^      '  Print  Nimir,  which  occupied  the  whole  of  that 

portion  of  the  Narbadd  valley  lying  between  the  Vindhyan  hills  on  the  north  and  the 
iSdtpurd  range  on  the  south,  and  extending  east  and  west  about  225  miles,  firom  a 
point  near  the  junction  of  the  Narbadd  and  Ganjfl  rivers,  in  east  longitude 
77°  l(y,  to  the  Haranpdl  (deer's-leap)  in  longitude  74°,  being  thus  about  9,000 
square  miles  in  area.  On  the  other  hand  that  part  of  the  modem  district  which 
lies  south  of  the  Sdtpur&s  in  the  Tapti  valley  was  no  part  of  old  Prdnt  Nimdr, 
but  belonged  to  the  Hindd  division  of  Talner,  subsequently  called  by  the  Moham- 
madans  ELhdndesh. 

The  northern  section  of  the  district  in  the  Narbadd  valley  is  much  broken  up 
by  low  irregular  hills,  and  does  not  anywhere  present  the  open  and  level  surfiice 
remarkable  in  the  districts  higher  up  the  valley,  which  gives  them  their  great 
natural  fertility.  It  is  drained  by  the  small  rivers  called  the  Suktd,  Abnd,  Wand, 
Bhdm,  Bdldi,  and  Phiprdr,  which  unite  in  a  considerable  stream — ^the  Chhotd 
Tawd — ^before  joining  the  Narbadd,  and  by  the  Ajndl,  E^dveri,  and  Bdkdr,  which  &11 
directly  into  that  river.  The  best  parts  of  this  tract  are  the  basin  of  the  Abnd  and 
Suktd  surrounding  the  town  of  Khandwd,  and  the  tract  along  the  Narbadd  in  the 
extreme  north-west  comer  of  the  district,  which  forms  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  natural  basin  in  the  valley  of  that  river — ^the  kernel  of  old  Prdnt  Nimdr. 
The  principal  towns  in  this  northern  section  are  Khandwd,  which  is  also  the  civil 
station ;  Pandhdnd,  a  lar^  grain  mart,  containing  500  houses  and  a  population  of 
2,400 ;  Bhdmgarh,  Mundl,  Berid,  and  Kdndpdr,  the  chief  towns  of  the  parganas  of 
the  same  names.  This  section  of  the  district  is  tolerably  well  cultivated,  except 
in  the  north-east  comer,  where  there  is  a  large  tract  quite  waste  along  the 
Chhotd  Tawd  and  Narbadd  rivers.  But  it  is  so  broken  up  with  uncnlturable 
elevated  ridges  that  it  does  not  present  at  all  a  rich  appearance  to  the  casual 
traveller.     Its  average  elevation  above  the  sea  is  about  1,000  feet. 

The  southern  section  of  the  district,  in  the  Tapti  valley,  is  naturaOy  much 
more  open  and  fertile.  The  western  part  of  it  is  completely  cultivated,  but 
higher  up  the  valley  the  land,  though  of  exceeding  richness,  is  still  completely 
desolate.  In  this  valley  is  situated  the  large  city  of  Burhdnpdr  and  the  con- 
siderable towns  of  Bahddurptlr,  LonI,  and  Shdhpdr.  The  average  elevation,  above 
the  sea,  of  the  Taptf  valley  is  about  850  feet. 

The  central  range  which  divides  these  valleys  is  very  irregular  and  broken. 
On  its  highest  point  stands  the  fortress  of  A'sirgarh,  about  800  feet  above  the 
general  level  of  the  country  and  2,200  feet  above  the  sea,  and  commanding  a  pass 
through  the  range  which  has  for  centuries  been  the  chief  highwaybetween 
Upper  India  and  the  Deccan.  This  range  has  an  average  width  of  about  fifteen 
miles,  and  is  almost  entirely  uncnlturable.  It  is  the  only  part  of  the  great  hilly 
backbone  of  the  Central  Provinces,  generally  called  in  maps  the  Sdtpurd  range, 
which  is  really  known  by  that  name  to  the  common  people. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  district  is  formed  by  the  watershed  of  another 
branch  of  the  same  great  range.     This  is  a  continuation  of  the  Gdwalgarh  hills, 
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and  is  known  in  Nimir  by  the  name  of  the  Hattis.  The  watershed  is  close 
to  its  southern  edge^  the  descent  to  the  plains  of  Berfr  being  usually  steep, 
while  that  towards  the  Taptf  valley  is  long  and  gradual,  including  some  plateaus 
of  considerable  extent,  and  in  places  of  excellent  soil.  The  general  elevation  of 
this  range  is  2,000  feet,  and  the  highest  point  (in  the  extreme  south-east  comer 
of  the  district)  3,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Altogether  about  half  the  area  of  the  district  is  thus  composed  of  land 
incapable  of  any  sort  of  cultivation.  Only  310,366  acres,  or  less  than  one-seventh 
of  the  whole  area,  are  now  under  the  plough,  leaving  about  758,000  acres  of  cul- 
torable  waste  to  be  taken  up.  340,318  acres  of  this  are  private  property,  and 
about  418,000  acres  are  State  property  available  for  sale  or  lease. 

The  following  description  of  the  geology  of  Nimir  has  been  given  by  Mr.  W. 
^   ,  Blanford  in  his  paper  on  the   "  Geology  of  the 

^^«»8y-  Tapti  and  Naxbadi  vaJleys."  * 

"  Section  4. — Narhadd  valley  south  of  that  river,  from  the  smaller  Tawa 
on  the  east  to  the  Jharkhal  on  the  %vest,  including  the  Barwani  hills. 

"  The  whole  of  this  country,  with  the  sole  exception  of  one  small  strip 
^,    ,  in    the    immediate  neighbourhood   of   the   river 

between  the  Taw4  and  Barwdf,  consists  of  trap. 
The  excepted  tract  is  composed  of  Vindhyans,  being  a  portion  of  the  area 
occupied  by  those  beds  in  the  Dhir  forest.     Close  to  the  Tawi,  and  just 

south  of  the  village  of  Bijalpdr,  there  is  a  small 
Granite  and  infra- trappean     p^tdi  of  granite  or  granitoid  gneiss.     To  the  south 

limestoDe  near  Bijalpur.  r 'j,  •   j.  i-  x—        •*.      j  4.1.    i.    ^    •    • 

"*  *^  01  it,  mtervenmg  between  it  and  the  trap,  is  impure 

nodular  gritty  limestone,  which  may  possibly  be  inter-trappean,  but  which 

appears  to  resemble  the  upper  limestone  of  the  B&gh  beds  more  closely 

than  any  other  formation.     It  contains  small  fragments  of  quartz  and  felspar, 

besides  minute  portions  of  fossil  wood.     No  distinct  organisms  could  be 

made  out ;  some  markings  resembling  fragments  of  shells  were  seen,  but 

their  nature  could  not  be  determined. 

"  This  bed  is  also  seen  at  Nigpiir  on  the  Taw5,  where  it  is  in  parts 
«      ^.     ,  decidedly  conglomeritic,  containing  quartzite  peb- 

^    '  bles  in  considerable  quantities.     In  a  nild  on  the 

west  side  of  the  river,  just  above  Nigpdr,  a  soft  white  sandstone  with 
ferruginous  conglomerate  beneath  it,  about  one  foot  in  thickness,  and  appa- 
rently lower  in  position  than  the  limestone,  is  seen  resting  upon  metamor- 
phic  rocks.  This  much  strengthens  the  probabihty  of  the  whole  belonging 
to  the  Bdgh  beds.  North  of  the  little  patch  of  metamorphics,  and  just 
south  of  the  village  of  Bijalpdr,  Vindhyans  come  in,  and  at  the  village  trap 
occurs.     No  intervening  beds  are  seen. 

"  To  the  north  of  Bijalpdr,  Vindhyans  re-emerge  almost  immediately 

from  beneath  the  traps  and  rise  into  hills  which 

Vindhyans  north  of  continue  steadily  to  the  westward.  The  beds  are 
Bijalpur.  undulating,  and  resemble  precisely  those  already 

described  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river. 

"Just  west  of  Pun&sd  near  the  village  of  Bhorli  a  considerable  expanse 
TUioh  hfH  p    &>&  ^^  ground  is  covered  with  sedimentary  rocks, 

isag  near    un  apparently  of  the  same  age  as  the  B&gh  beds, 

♦  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  vol.  vi.  part  3,  pp.  103—106. 
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and  intervening  between  the  trap  and  the  Vindhyans.  At  the  tank  close  to 
Bhorl&  porcelanic  clay  is  seen,  probably  hardened  by  trap,  which  is  in  place 
close  by.  Just  west  of  Bhorl^  massive  nodular  grey  limestone  in  horizontal 
beds  crops  out  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  to  T^f.  This  appears  to 
be  higher  in  position  than  the  clay,  and  may  possibly,  in  parts  at  leasts  be 
intertrappean,  more  especially  as  blocks  of  typical  intertrappean  beds  with 
the  usual  fossils  (cyprides  and  plant  remains)  occur  near  Tdkli.  The 
BhorU  limestone  contains  irregular  cherty  lumps  and  fragments  of  fossil 
shells  in  abundance.*  To  the  north  of  the  tank  the  ground  is  covered  by 
black  soil.  About  one-half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north  of  Bhorla  the 
Vindhyans  crop  out.  Just  south  of  them,  and  resting  upon  them,  are  sand- 
stones and  conglomerates  precisely  similar  to  those  underlying  the  traps  in 
Dhdr  forest,  and  to  the  beds  of  A'lampdr  north-west  of  Betdl.  There  can 
therefore  be  little  question  about  the  occurrence  in  this  spot  of  beds  of 
cretaceous  age.'' 

"  Some  of  the  conglomeritic  sandstones  north  of  BhorU  have  very 

much  the  appearance  of  the  Vindhyans — an  ap- 
Cretaceous  beds  fonned  from,  pearance  due  to  their  being  composed  principally, 
detritus  of  the  Vindhyans.  ^  ^^^  entirely,  of  detritus  derived  from  those  beds. 
On  closer  examination  the  difference  is  easily  seen  :  the  Vindhyans  are 
dense,  homogeneous,  and  compact,  scarcely  a  trace  of  structure  being  dis- 
coverable, wUle  the  separate  grains  of  which  the  ci^etaceous  beds  are  formed 
may  be  distinguished  in  general  with  the  naked  eye.  The  jungle  covering 
the  two  rocks  also  is  very  distinct.  HerjD,  as  elsewhere,  that  on  the 
Vindhyans  is  characterised  by  the  absence  of  underwood,  the  thinness  of 
the  grass,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  sdlai  {bostcellia  ihurifera),  which  in 
places  is  almost  the  only  tree,  while  the  jungle  on  the  cretaceous  beds  is 
varied  in  kind,  and  both  grass  and  imderwood  are  thick  and  luxuriant. 

"  Vindhyans  continue  nearly  as  far  west  as  to  opposite  Barwii,  and  end 

close  to  the  spot  where  they  cease  on  the  north 

Vindhyans  north-west  of    ^^^^  o^  *he   river.     A  few   patches  of  overlying 

Pun^sd.  trap  occur  upon  them.     They  present  no  features 

of  interest. 

''With  the  exception  of  the  small  tract  just  briefly  described,  the 

„      .  J      r     *•  whole  of  the   country  comprised  in   this  section 

Remainder  of  section.  •  x      /•  j.  xt       x-l      •  i  i.*  r 

consists  of  trap,     ^ear  the  nver,  accumulations  of 

cotton  soil,  sometimes  of  considerable  thickness,  are  of  frequent  occurrence 

between  Barw&(  and   Barw^ni.     West  of  the  latter  town  all  the  country 

is  very  hilly,  and  the  river  runs  through  a  deep  rocky  gorge. 

"  Throughout  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  this  tract  the  traps  appear 

Tk-     /  *-.«-  •    -Kt'^a  to  be  horizontal.     The  exceptions  are  to  the  east 

Dip  of  traps  in  Nimar  •     xt-    ^         t_        ja^       \.  ^  xi     j- 

and  S&tpur&  hills.  ^  rJimar,  where  they  have  a  low  south  dip,  so 

small  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ICiiandw^  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  in  the  Sdtpur&  hills  west  of  A'sfrgarh.  Beneath 
that  fortress  itself  the  beds  are  horizontal,  but  in  the  low  lulls  immediately 
to  the  west  there  is  a  strong  southern  dip,  in  places  amounting  to  as  much 
as  10®  or  15°.  This  is  an  exception,  but  low  dips  of  2®  or  3°  prevail  largely 
throughout  the  range,  both  on  the  Kh^ndesh  and  on  the  Nim&r  side. 

*  "  Mr.  Wynne  obtained  marine  fossils  from  Bborli^  but  it  is  not  quite  certain  from  what 
portion  of  the  limestone;  it  was  before  the  beds  of  this  part  of  the  country  were  well  known, 
it  is  clear  that  both  intertrappean  and  cretaceous  beds  occur  at  this  spot.*' 
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'^  Beds  of  volcanic   ash   are   of  frequent  occurrence,  and   occasional 
.  strata  of  red  bole  are  met  with.     With  thes§ 

Volcanic  rocks  met  with .  exceptions  the  whole  of  the  broad  undulating 
plain  of  Nimdr  consists  of  various  forms  of  basalt,  usually  more  or  less 
amygdaloidal.  On  the  railway  from  Burh&ipdr  to  the  Narbadi  plain  there 
are  no  sections  of  any  importance,  and  very  few  are  seen  on  the  sides  of  the 
low  hills  which  occur  here  and  there  throughout  the  country,  the  surface  of 
the  trap  being  generally  much  decomposed  and  concealed." 

The  formation  of  the  Tapti  valley  section  of  this  district  is  also  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Blanford  *  : — 

''The  sandstones  end  out  twenty  miles  above  Melgh&t,  and  no  beds 
.     „    ,     .    ^     ,  ^        *.. ,  w      from  beneath  the  traps  emerge  thencefor- 

to^hL'^J'^        ""     ^^         ^^^  throughout    the  whole  course   of  the 
^  ^'  Tapti.     The  bed  of  the  river  from  Melgh&t 

to  Burh&npdr  presents  no  peculiar  geological  interest.  Basaltic  columns 
occur  in  two  or  three  places  near  Melgh&t,  and  they  appear  to  be  as 
common  here  as  they  are  in  the  lowest  beds  of  trap  beneath  the 
Mdlwi  plateau.  These  Tapti  beds  must  also  be  amongst  the  oldest  of  the 
lava  flows.  Some  of  the  best  basaltic  columns  are  seen  about  two  miles 
above  Melghdt,  and  again  lower  down  near  the  small  village  of  Hardd. 
Passing  down  the  river,  alluvium  begins  to  be  found  in  considerable  quan- 
tities near  Sindwil,  and  to  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  river's  bank. 
It  gradually  increases  in  amount,  and  covers  more  of  the  adjoining  country. 
Still  there  is  no  continuotls  alluvial  plain  along  the  river  till  near  Burhfinptlr. 
The  alluvium  presents  the  usual  characters. 

"  The  lulls  north  of  the  Tapti  between  Melghit  and  BurhdnptJr  are  of  no 

Hll      rth   f  T    ti        great  height.     They  consist  entirely  of  trap.     The 

Odwalearh  ranee.  great  G^walgarh   range  between  the  Pdmfi  and 

the  Tapti  is  entirely  composed  of  basaltic  rocks. 
The  beds  along  the  southern  border  dip  to  the  north ;  the  features  of  the  scarp 
will  be  noticed  in  the  next  section.  Near  the  Tapti  the  dips,  when  any 
are  seen,  are  to  the  southward.  Only  the  verge  of  these  hills  was  examined, 
but  in  the  streams  running  from  them  none  but  trap  pebbles  could  be 
found. 

"  Below  Burh&ipdr  very  little  rock  is  seen  in  the  Tapti.     North  of  the 

^      ^  Tj    u^     '         town  there  is  thick  alluvium,  but  a  little  to  the 

Country  near  Burhanpur.  ,  .  r.     .  i  .1  x-l  j  x 

^  west  trap  comes  m.     Un  the  nortn,  on  the  road  to 

A^sirgarh,  trap  is  met  with.     About  five  miles  from  Burh^npdr,  near  to  this 

spot,  a  little  east  of  the  road,  and  about  a  mile  north-east  of  the  village  of 

Chdlkh&i,  there  is  a  singular  patch  of  limestone. 

ri?5SL  »*"^»*^^«  It  is  compact,  but  shows  no  signs  of  crystallisation, 
near  Unulknan.  n   ..      ^  .  -   •  ^      -i        tx   •  "x 

and  it  appears  to  contam  no  lossils.     It  is  qmte 

isolated,  all  around  being  trap,  and  about  fifty  feet  in  length.    At  one 

end  of  it  there  is  a  white   sandy  rock,  resembling  decomposed  gneiss 

in  appearance,  and  standing  on  end  as  if  it  were  part  of  a  vertical  bed ;  it, 

however,  contains  rounded  grains,  and  is  probably  sandstone.     Some  red  clay 

is  associated  with  it.     This  mass  of  sedimentary  rocks  is  evidently  a  portion 

■  -  -  -  ■     ■  

♦  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Surrey  of  India,  vol.  vi.  part  3,  p.  113^. 
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of  some  interfcrappean  formation,  very  probably  h&raeiA  or  B&gh,  either 
brought  up  by  a  dyke,  or  included  in  a  lava  flow,  like  the  granite  in  the  river 
bed  at  Mandleswar.  As  frequently  happens,  the  rocks  around  are  not  suffi- 
ciently well  seen  to  prove  wluch  of  these  is  the  case,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
of  a  dyke. 


"  The  traps  in  the  hills  around  A'sirgarh  are  not  horizontal,  but  dip 

A»  '      1,  ^®^  irregularly,  and  the  same  is  the  case  for  a 

Traps  near  A  sirgarh.         j^^^  distance  to  the  west.     At  a  considerable  dis- 

tance  south  of  the  main  range  there  are  low  rises  stretching  across  from 
Burhinpdr  to  near  Edver.  The  traps  in  them  appear  to  dip  north  at 
about  5^/' 

Mr.  Blanford  writes  as  follows  on  the  iron-ores  in  the  northern  part  of.the 

district.*     A   much  more  detailed  account  of  the 
^®™  '  minerals  of  Nimdr  (iron  and  limestone)  will,  how- 

ever, be  found  in  No.  XIV.  of  the  published  Selections  from  the  Records  of  the 
Bombay  Government : — 

"  Coal  is  entirely  wanting  throughout  the  tract  under  description ;  no 
P    .  trace  of  any  of  the  rocks  usually  accompanying  it 

having    been  anywhere  seen  where  lower  beds 
appear  from  beneath  the  trap. 

"  The  iron  manufactured  in  the  Dhir  forest  near  Pun&s£  and  Ch&ndgarli 

has  already  been  ftdly  treated  of  by  Dr.  Oldham  in 


Iron. 


the  second  volume  of  the  Memoirs,  p.  271. 


"  Some  fine  works  were  subsequently  built  by  the  Indian  Government 
,,  at  Barwdf  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 

^^  ^'  Mitander,   a  very  able  Swedish  metallurgist. 

Every  difficulty  was  overcome,  and  the  works  were  perfectly  ready  for  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  when  the  Gt)vemment,  finding  that  additional  European 
assistance  was  necessary  in  order  to  carry  on  the  manufacture,  declined  to 
sanction  any  further  expense,  and  ofiered  the  works  for  sale  in  1864. 
Unfortunately,  despite  the  great  demand  for  iron  throughout  the  country,  no 
attempt  has  been  made  by  any  private  person  or  public  company  to  carry 
on  the  working,  t 

"  The  ore  at  Barwdi  is  found  in  irregular  masses  of  breccia,  the 
matrix  of  which  is  chiefly  brown  hsBmatitc  in  the  Bijdwar  series.  It  is  not 
clear  that  there  is  any  distinct  bed,  but  the  ore  is  rich,  and  found  in  several 
places. 

"  The  few  furnaces  which  still  exist  around  Ch^dgarh  (the  manufac- 

^,.  J     ,  ture  is  fast  dyini?  out  on  account  of  the  difficult? 

lybanaffarn.  «  •      %    i\  •    •!      •     j*  ^    •      . 

°  of  procurmg  fuel)  are  smiilar  m  form  and  size  to 

those  employed  in  other  parts  of  India,  but  differ  in  a  few  peculiarities : 

they  are  hollowed  out  of  a  bank  (as  in  B(rbhdm)  and  not  built  tip,  and  are 

square  inside,  not  round.     They  are  about  five  feet  high.     The  bellows  used 

are  worked  by  the  hand. 

^F  ^^  ^F  ^r  ^r  ^n  ^n  ■!• 


*  Memoira  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  vol.  vi.  part  3,  pp.  215— 217. 
t  These  works  have  subsequently  been  made  over  to  His  Highness  Holkar,  with  Pargaaa 
Banv&l. 
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'*  Throughout  the  trap  country  limestone  is  in  general  wanting,  except 
-,  ^  where  beds  of  calcareous  intertrappeans   occur, 

rap  coun  ry .  These  are  only  found  near  the  base,  and  are  in 

general  wanting  to  the  westward.  A  bed  near  Barw&f  afforded  the  best 
limestone  fbr  iron  smelting  that  could  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  With 
this  exception  the  only  source  of  lime  in  the  trap  country  is  the  kanJcar, 
which  abounds  wherever  there  is  a  deep  soil  above  the  rocks,  and  especially 
in  the  larger  masses  of  alluvial  clay.'* 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  further  the  modem  district  it  will  be  well  to 
„   ,   , .  sketch  its  history.     It  has  always  been,  as  it  still 

^   ^'  is,  a ''border  land.^'     The  aboriginal  inhabitants 

even  belong  to  two  distinct  divisions — ^the  Bhfls  and  Kolis  of  Western  India 
here  meeting  the  Gk>ndB  and  Kurkds  of  the  Eastern  Central  Provinces.  Hindd 
sacred  literature  states  that  Mdhishmatf,  the  modem  Maheswar,  a  city  of  Pr&nt 
Nimfo  (now  Holkar^s),  was  the  capital  of  the  Haihaya  kings.*  A  deposit  of 
silver  coins,  probably  belonging  to  them,  was  found  here  in  1838,  and  has  been 
described  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  in  the  Central  Provinces  Antiquarian  Journal 
No.  1.  The  Haihayas  are  said  to  have  been  expelled  by  the  Brdhmans,  who 
established  the  worship  of  Siva,  in  the  form  of  the  Linga  Omkdr,  on  the  island  of 
M&ndh&td,  in  the  river  Narbadd. 

We  next  read  in  R&jput  poetry  of  the  country  being  ruled  by  the  Chauhdn 
Th  H*  d'       •  d  Rijputs  who  held  A'sJrgarh,  though  their  capital 

^       '  was  at  Makfivatff   (Garhd  Mandla).     They  were 

supporters  of  the  gods  of  the  Br&hmans,  and  appear  to  have  been  at  last  overcome 
by  the  Pramira  RdjputsJ  who  established  the  great  Buddhist  kingdom  of  Mflwd. 
A  branch  of  this  family  called  Tik§  held  A'sJrgarh  from  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
to  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era.  Several  times  during  this  period 
are  the  T&ks  of  A'sir  mentioned  by  the  poet  Chfod,  as  leaders  in  the  Hindd  armies 
battling  in  Northern  India  against  the  Mohammadan  invader.  During  this 
period  the  Jain  religion — a  schism  from  Buddhism — ^was  paramount  in  Nimdr, 
and  numerous  remains  of  finely-carved  temples  &c.  yet  remain  at  Wun,  Bar- 
w&oiy  and  other  places  in  Prdnt  NimSr,||  and  at  KhandwS  and  near  Mdndhdtd 
in  the  modem  district.  Before  the  invasion  of  the  Moharamadans,  the  Chauhdris 
again  seem  to  have  recovered  A'sirgarh  and  the  southern  part  of  the  district.  In 
A.D.  1295  Sultan  Ald-ud-d(n,  returning  from  his  bold  raid  in  the  Deccan,  took  A'sfr, 
and  put  all  the  Chauhdns  to  the  sword,  excepting  one,  whose  descendants  were 
afterwards  the  rdjas  of  Harautf.^  The  present  Rdnd  of  Piplod  in  Nimdr  also 
claims  descent  from  the  A'sir  Chauhdns,  and  his  pretensions  are  in  great  mea- 
*  sure  supported  by  his  genealogy  and  family  history.  Northern  Nimdr  about  this 
time  came  into  the  possession  of  a  Rdjd  of  the  Bhildla  tribe  (which  is  believed  to 
be  a  cross  between  Bhil  and  Rdjput  blood),  and  his  descendants  are  still  to  be 
found  in  the  chiefs  of  Bhdmgarh,  Mdndhdtd,  and  Sildnf.  The  Mohammadan 
historian  Farishta**  relates  a  story  of  a  shepherd-chief  called  A'sd  ruling  over  all 

*  HaU's  edition  of  Wilson's  Vishnu  Purdna,  Book  iv.  chap.  xi.  p.  56  (1868).    Muir's  Sanskrit 
Texts,  vol.  i.  p.  462  (1868). 

t  Tod's  Rdjasthan,  vol.  ii.  pp.  442,  443  (Edn.  1829). 
J  Ibid,  vol.  i.  p.  91. 
§  Ibid,  vol.  i.  p.  105. 

II  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  918/*.  (September  1849.) 
If  Tod's  Rdjasthdn,  vol.  ii.  p.  456. 
♦♦  Briggs'  Farishta  (Edn.  1829),  vol.  iv.  p,  20?. 
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Southern  Nim&r  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Mohammadans,  and  building 
the  masonry  fort  which  was  called  after  him  A'sirgarh  (from  A's&  and  Ahfr  a 
herdsman) .  The  tale^  however^  seems  donbtful,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  It  is  ahnost 
certain  that  the  country  was  wholly  in  the  hemds  of  the  Chanhfa  and  BhiliLi 
chiefs  above  mentioned  at  the  time  of  the  Mohammadan  conquest: 

Northern  Nimdr  became  part  of  the  independent  Mohammadan  kingdom  of 

mi.   r^i-  _^  1     '     ^  m#^i^  M£w4  about  a.d,  1387.     Its  capital  was  at  M&ndd 

The  Ghorf  kings  of  M41wi.         ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  Vindhyan  range.     It  is  now  a 

desolate  min,  but  with  many  fine  remains  of  the  Ghorf  dynasty.  A  description  of 
it  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  work  referring  only  to  the  Central  Provinces,  but 
full  details  concerning  it  will  be  found  in  Briggs^  Farishta,  Malcolm^s  Ccmtnl 
India,  Fergusson's  Architecture,  and  in  a  volume  of  excellent  sketches  of  the 
place,  with  descriptive  letter-press,  published  by  Captain  Harris  of  the  Madras 
Army. 

In  A.D.  1370  Malak  lUjd  Firdk!  obtained  Southern  Nimir,  then  uncon- 

mu    i3«/-«i  f  J       ^    *  vt^z       quered,  from  the  Delhi  emperor,*  and  after  estab- 

The  Fardki  dynasty  of  Kh£n-     i*  t_.         .i       nr  i  j     *^  •      xu      fn     *« 

^^^^  ^      ^  lishing   the   Mohammadan   power    m  the    I^ti 

valley,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nasfr  Kh&n, 
who  assumed  independence,  and  established  the  F&rdki  dynasty  of  Ehindesh  in 
A.D.  1399.  He  captured  A^sfrgarh  (according  to  Farishtaf  from  A^s^  Ahir), 
and  founded  the  cities  of  BurMnpidr  and  Zam&bdd,  in  honour  of  the  Moham- 
madan shekhs  Burh^n-ud'-dfn  and  Zain-ud-d(n,  on  opposite  banks  of  the  river 
Tapti.  The  F&rdki  dynasty  held  SZh^ndesh,  with  their  capital  at  Bnrh&npdr, 
during  eleven  generations,  from  A.n.  1399  to  a.o.  1600.  Their  independ^ce 
was,  however,  of  a  very  modified  sort,  as  they  were  throughout  under  the 
suzerainty  of  the  more  powerful  kings  either  of  Gujarit  or  Mdlwi,  and  whenever 
they  ventured  to  throw  off  their  vassalage,  or  at^ked  their  neighbours,  w^re 
quickly  brought  to  their  senses  by  a  force  which  they  in  no  case  sucoesafblly 
resisted.  Burh&npdr  was  several  times  sacked  by  different  invaders,  and  the 
F&rdkfs  were  driven  to  retreat  to  A'sirgarh.  They  are  said,  however,  to  have 
exacted  tribute];  from  the  (jond  country  to  the  east  as  fieir  as  Garhi  Mandla, 
'  and  A'dil  KMn,  the  fifth  of  the  dynasty,  assumed  the  title  of  Shih-i- Jh^khand, 
or  King  of  the  Forests.  They  built  the  fine  Jama  Masjid  and  several  other 
mosques  and  Tdg&hs  in  Burhdnpdr.  They  are  also  said  to  have  had  fine  palaces 
there,  but  if  so,  none  of  them  now  remain. 

In  A.I).  1600  the  Emperor  Akbar  annexed  Nimfir  and  Khfindesh,  capturing 
Co    uestof  Akb  A'sfrgarh  by  blockade  fi^m  Bah&dur  Kh&n,  the 

"^  *'*  last  of  the  Firdkls.§     He  divided  Northern  Niin&- 

into  the  districts  of  Bijdgarh  and  Handifi,  and  attached  it  to  the  sdba  of  Mflwi. 
Northern  Nimdr  became  part  of  sdba  Eh&ndesh.||  Some  description  of  these  is 
to  be  found  in  the  A'(n-i- Akbarf,  the  most  noteworthy  point  being  the  existence  of 
wild  elephants,  of  which  there  are  now  none  nearer  than  150  miles  further  east. 
The  prince  D&ni&l  was  made  governor  of  the  Deccan,  with  his  capital  at  Burli£n- 
pdr,  where  he  drank  himself  to  death  in  a.d.  1605.  Akbar  and  his  successors 
did  much  to  improve  the  district,  which  became  under  them  a  place  of  the  first 

*  Farishta's  History,  Briggs'  tmnslation,  vol  iv.  p.  282  (£d.  1829). 

t  Ibid,  vol.  iv.  p.  286 

X  Ibid,  vol.  iv.  p.  298. 

§  Ibid,  vol.  ii.  p.  2/8. 

II  A'iii'i-Akban,  Gladwin's  translation,  vol.  ii.  pp.43 — 61. 
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importance.  He  induced  many  cultavators  to  immigrate  from  Hindast£n  and 
the  Deccan,  and  subsidised  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  surrounding  hills  to  act  as 
repressers  of  the  hill-robbers.  In  the  reign  of  Shfii  Jahdn  the  city  of  Burh^npdr 
attained  the  height  of  its  prosperity. 

"  It  is  probable,"  says  Sir  R.  Temple  in  his  Report  on  Nim&r,  "  that  during 
*^  the  Mohammadan  period  Nim&r  reached  the  highest  degree  of  prosperity  it  has 
"ever  known — ^a  prosperity  much  exceeding  that  which  it  enjoys  now,  even 
"  after  forty  years  of  British  rule  succeeding  the  general  pacification  of  1818. 
Though  the  territory  was  diversified  by  hi&s,  rocks,  and  forests  in  many  direc- 
tions,  still  the  plains  and  valleys  were  doubtless  well  cultivated.  There  was  a 
government,  which,  though  of  foreign  extraction,  was  yet  strong  and  considerate. 
The  towns  were  flourishing;  there  was  a  well-to-do  non-agricultural  popula- 
tion ;  there  were  large  military  and  other  establishments.  Emperors,  governors, 
"  and  armies  passed  this  way.  There  were  good  markets  for  agricultural  pro- 
"  duce ;  there  were  nobles  and  chiefs  with  their  retinues  to  give  encouragement  to 
"  trade.  The  road-stages  were  thronged  with  traffic  to  and  fro  between  the 
"  capitals  of  M&lwd  to  the  north  and  the  Deccan  to  the  south.  The  villages  had 
"  strong  and  industrious  communities ;  there  was  much  artificial  irrigation. .  In 
short,  the  isuoe  of  the  country  was  sprinkled  over  with  public  buildings  or  works 
of  improvement,  with  caravanserais,  with  rest-houses  and  wells,  with  aqueducts^ 
"  with  tanks  and  reservoirs.^' 

In  A.D.  1670  the  Mar&thiis  first  invaded  Kh&ndesh  and  plundered  the  coun- 

IntMUmoftheMMitM..         tiy  up  to  the  ptes  of  Bnrhfeptlr.*    l>^?ff  ^ 

oessive  harvest  seasons  they  returned,,  and  m  loo4 
plundered  the  city  itself  immediately  after  Aurangzeb  had  left  it  with  his  rash  and 
unwieldy  army  to  subdue  the  Deccan.  By  1690  they  had  overrun  Northern 
Nimdr,t  and  in  1716  the  chaidh  or  fourth  of  all  revenues,  and  the  swrdeemukhi 
or  ten  per  cent  on  revenue,  were  formally  conceded  to  them  by  the  Moghals. 

In  1720:(  the  TSiz&m,  A^saf  Jdh,  seized  the  government  of  the  Deccan,  con- 

firming  at  first  the  alienations  of  revenue  to  the 
^^^^^  ^^  ^^    Mardthfo.     Disputes,  however,  continued  between 

the  Niz&m  and  the  Peshw^,  and  Nimdr  was  often 
plundered  by  the  latter,  until,  by  the  treatv  of  Munge  Pattan,  Northern  Nimfo 
became  the  Peshwi's  in  a.d.  1740.6  BmBAo  Peshw4,  however,  died  the  same 
year  at  R&ver  on  the  banks  of  the  I^arbad^,  which  he  was  just  about  to  cross  on 
a  second  invasion  of  Hindustan.  His  cenotaph  of  variegated  sandstone  is  still  to 
be  seen  at  R&ver.  Eight  years  later  his  great  rival  A'saf  J&h  died  at  Burh^npdr. 
In  1 755  Southern  Nimdr  was  also  conceded  to  the  Peshwd,  except  Burhdnpdr 
and  A'slrgarh,  which,  however,  followed  in  1760.|| 

One  Niro  Ballfl  Bhuskute  became  the  Peshwd's  manager  in  Kim&r,  and  the 

TK-  P^k^u  ^A^i^i.^*:^        family  afterwwrds  attained  great  power  as  posses- 
The  Pe.hw4  s  adnumrtntion.       ^^  ^^  ^^  hereditary  offices  of  Sar  Mandlol  and 

Sar  K&ndngo.  The  Peshwd's  administration  seems  to  have  done  much  to  recover 
the  district  from  the  evils  which  had  overtaken  it  during  the  struggle  for  power 
of  the  Moghal  and  the  Mardthd. 

*  Grant  Durs  Hifltoiy  of  the  Mai6th&i,  toI.  i.  p.  848  (old  Edn.) 

t  Malcolm's  Central  India,  toI.  ▼.  p.  61. 

X  Grant  Durs  Hiitoij  of  the  Mvftth&s,  vol.  i.  p.  464. 

§  Rerenne  Papen,  Nim6r. 

II  Grant  Dur*  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  125. 
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In  A.D.  1778  the  whole  country  now  included  in  the  district^  excepting 

rm.   J -x  •  .  A      ^      J  ^   e-  j-^     parMnas  K&n&pdr  and  Beri£.  reserved  for  the  sup- 
The  distnct  tnmrferred  to  SindOi.    ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^   ^^   transferred  to   Maliirijd 

Sindi^.*    Holkar  at  the  same  time  acquired  most?  of  the  rest  of  Print  Nim&r« 

Up  to  A.D.  1800  the  district  was  left  in  tolerable  peace,  but  from  that  year 

fin-   *.x-       i.-.     1-1  »  till  the  close  of  the  Marithi  and  Pindhiri  wars  in 

The  *•  time  of  trouble.  ioio-x  t_-ajj.  •  jr 

lolo  it  was  subjected  to  one  unceasing  round  of 

invasion  and  plunder,  still  known  as  the  "  time  of  trouble,"  inflicting  a  blow  on 

its  prosperity  from  which  it  has  not  yet  nearly  recovered.     In  1801  and  1802 

Yaswant  Bio  Holkar  repeatedly  devastated  Sindid's  districts.     In  1803  Sindia 

gathered  a  large  army  at  Burh&npdr,  which  grievously  oppressed  the  people,  and 

a  fidlure  of  rain  at  the  same  time  occurring,  a  terrible  &mine  resulted,  which 

was  general  throughout  the  Deccan.    Wheat  sold  in  Burhinpdr  for  one  seer  per 

rupee,  and  many  persons  are  said  to  have  perishe^  threnghont  the  district 

Many  tracts  date  their    relapse  to  desolation,   from  which  thqr  have  never 

recovered,  to  this  year. 

In  1803  Southern  Nimdr  was  taken  by  the  British  after  the  battle  of  Assaye,t 
but  again  restored  to  Sindid.  During  the  next  fifteen  years  the  district  was 
regularly  laid  under  contribution  by  Holkar^s  officers,  by  the  Pindh£rls,  and  by 
Sindii's  own  semi-rebellious  local  governors,  particularly  Yaswant  Bdo  Lfr,  the 
castellan  of  A'slrgarh. 

The  Pindhdris  may  in  fact  be  said  to  have  been  at  home  in  Nimfo.     Their 
Th   Pi  AM '  chief  camps  were  in  the  dense  wilds  of  Handia, 

between  the  Narbadd  and  the  Yindhyan  range^ 
Chitd,  the  most  daring  of  their  leaders,  usually  frequented  the  jungles  of  Irw4s 
and  Limanpdr  due  north  of  Nim&r.  In  1817  the  British  troops  attacked  the 
Pindh&rls  and  drove  them  out  of  these  haunts.  Chitd  himself,  after  fleeing  to 
Pachmarhi  and  A'sirgarh,  being  again  driven  to  the  haunts  he  knew  so  well, 
was  killed  by  a  tiger  in  the  Sftd  Ban  jungle  of  Limanpdr,  a  place  still  well  known 
to  British  sportsmen  as  a  sure  find  for  tigers. 

The  last  Peshw^,  Bdji  R£o,  took  refiige  in  Nim&r  after  his  defeat  in  the 
Deccan,  and  surrendered  to  Sir  John  Malcolm  in  a.d.  1818.  A'sfrgarh,  in  which 
A'pfi  Sdhib,  the  ex-r&j£  of  N^gpdr,  had  taken  reftige,  was  reduced  by  the  British 
troops  in  the  same  year,  and  unhappy  Nim&r  was  at  last  allowed  to  be  at  rest. 

We  acquired  parganas  Kdn&pdr  and  Berii  in  1818  as  successors  to  the 

T>  x- 1.   J   •  •  *   J.'  Peshwi.    A'slri^arh  and  seventeen  villacres  round  it 

Bntish  administration.  x  •     j    §.     xi.      •  j  xi.    ^x    ^  xt-     ^ 

were  retained  after  the  siege,  and  the  rest  of  Nunar 

came  under  our  management  by  treaty  with  Sindii  in  a.d.  1824-25.  We  found 
the  country  nearly  depopulated.  The  tracts  in  the  Narbadd  valley  '*  exhibited," 
says  Colonel  Smith,  who  took  charge  of  them,  '^nothing  but  one  continued  scene  of 
"  desolation  and  ruin ;  all  traces  of  former  cultivation  had  ceased  to  be  perceptible, 
*'  and  extensive  tracts  were  observed  overgrown  with  jungle ;  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Kdn&pdr,  not  a  dwelling  nor  an  inhabitant  was  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of 
the  country."  Southern  Nim&,  if  not  quite  so  bad  as  this,  was  yet  in  a  snfli- 
ciently  deplorable  state.  Measures  were  at  once  taken  for  the  resuscitation  of  the 
district,  and  with  the  return  of  peace  many  of  the  cultivators,  who  had  fled  to 

♦  Revenue  Papers,  Nimir. 

t  Grant  DufF*s  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  244. 
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quieter  places^  or  joined  the  plundering  bands^  returned  to  their  old  places.  For 
some  years  the  Bhils  were  troublesome,  but  they  were  at  length  quieted,  chiefly 
by  the  efforts  of  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Outram. 

At  first  our  revenue  management  was  moderate  and  judicious,  but  soon  the 

pressure  placed  on  the  locid  officers  for  increased 
Our  early  revenue  managemeDt.     revenue  led  to  the  deplorable  system  of  farming  the 

revenue  to  speculators  on  short  leases.  The  district 
was  greatly  over-assessed ;  Mar&th&  rates  wer6  retained  after  the  high  prices  of  war 
times  which  enabled  them  to  be  paid  had  ceased.  At  the  same  time  no  roads 
were  made,  no  tanks  nor  wells  were  dug,  nothing  was  done  to  assist  the  ^Difee- 
bled  country.  As  a  later  district  officer  remarked,  "  while  exactiug  the  rights 
of  property,  we  forgot  its  duties.*'  The  fiurming  system  hopelessly  broke  down 
in  1845,  and  all  the  villages  were  again  taken  under  direct  management.  The 
ancient  hereditary  patels  {village  headmen),  whose  '^watans'*  or  rights  of  pro* 
perty  were  as  old  as  the  Aryan  settlement  of  the  country,  and  had  been  fostered 
and  defined  by  the  Mohammadans,  were  reinstated  in  their  proper  position  as 
heads  and  managers  of  their  villages.  The  cultivators  were  also  secured  in  the 
possession  of  their  lands  at  a  moderate  revenue  assessment.  Advances  of  money 
for  the  extension  of  agriculture,  digging  wells,  Ac.,  were  freely  made.  Many 
new  tanks  were  constructed,  and  old  ones  repaired.  The  chief  of  these  is  the 
fine  reservoir  of  Lachhord,  near  Mauza  Berid,  originally  constructed  by  the 
Ghori  kings  of  Mdndd.  Schools  were  everywhere  established,  and  several  dis- 
pensaries bmlt.  Best-houses  for  travellers  were  made  at  every  important  village. 
The  main  road  between  Indore  and  Burhdnptlr  was  greatly  improved,  ghdts 
being  made,  and  several  fine  masonry  bridges  thrown  over  the  principal  nvers. 
The  fiscal  and  police  establishments  were  reorganised  on  an  economical,  but 
efi&cient  scale.  Sir  E.  Temple  writes  after  inspecting  the  district  in  1864  : 
'^  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  district  in  which  so  much  has  been  done  by  the 
civil  authorities  alone  for  public  works  as  Nimdr.'* 

The  names  of  Captains  French,  Evans,  and  Keatinge,  to  whom  the  district 
owes  these  benefits,  will  long  be  remembered  as  household  words  by  the  people. 
In  1852  a  settlement  for  twenty  years  of  the  land  revenue  was  commenced  under 
the  instructions  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North- Western  Provinces,  and 
during  the  succeeding  years  was  completed  for  about  half  the  district.  The 
occurrence  of  the  mutiny  of  1857  interrupted  this  work,  and  for  various  reasons 
nothing  more  was  done  until  1866. 

The  district  passed  through  considerable  excitement  and  danger  in  1857, 

mu   ^  i.-       ^iQe*r  though  uo  actual  disturbaucc  occurred.    A'sirgarh 

The  Mutiny  of  ic57.  jiT>i.if<  ai.         jxi^i. 

^  and  Burhanpur  were  garrisoned  by  a  detachment 

of  the  Gwalior  Contingent.    Major  Keatinge,  then  in  charge  of  the  district, 

collected  a  local  force,  and  fortified  the  Kati  Gh&ti  pass  on  the  Southern  Bead, 

and  also  an  old  fort  at  Pun^sd,  where  the  European  fisunilies  and  treasure  were 

secured.    The  A'sfrgarh  troops  were,  however,  quietly  disarmed  by  a  detachment 

of  Bombay  infantry.     In  1858  T&tii  Topi&  traversed  the  district  with  a  numeroua 

body  of  starving  followers.     Considerable  plundering   occurred,  and  several 

police  stations  and  public  buildings,  particularly  those  at  Pfplod,  Eliandwd,  and 

Mokalg&on,  were  burnt.    The  people  of  the  district,  however,  showed  no  signs  of 

disaffection  during  the  mutiny. 
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In  1854  several  parganas  were  transferred  from  Ho6hang£b£d  to  Nimiury 

n       i.  I.    ^  •   ^u   j-^  -^      ^^'^  ii^  I860  Sindi&'s  parinuias  of  ZeinibtA  and 
Recent  changes  in  the  dittnct.      -.j.^   -     ,      -xu  xi       -^      r^^  ^z     jl  i.x  •     j 

Manjrod^  with  the  aty  of  Bnrhanpar^  were  obtained 

by  exchange.    At  the  same  time  all  Sindi&^s  parganas  which  we  had  beoi 

managing  for  him  since  1824  became  British  in  fall  sovereignty.*     In  1864 

Nimir  was  attached  to  the  Chief  Commissionership  of  the  Central  Proyinoes,  and 

became  a  district  of  the  Narbadil  division^  the  head-qnarters  of  which  are  at 

present  at  Betdl,  bnt  are  shortly  to  be  transferred  to  Moshang£b£d.     The  civil 

head-quarters  of  the  district  used  to*  be  at  Mandleswar^  which,  as  the  district  is 

now  constitnted,  is  inconveniently  situated  for  the  greater  part  of  the  popnlatioii. 

Khandwi,  in  the  heart  of  Nimft*  and  on  the  railway  hnei  was  therefore  constitated 

the  new  civil  station.     Snbseqnently,  in  1867,  three  parganas  in  the  north-west 

comer  of  the  district — ^Easr^wad,  I)harg&on,  and  Barw&( — ^were  transferred,  in 

exchange  for  some  territory  in  the  Deccan,  to  the  Mahirig^  Holkar.    Mandleswar 

was  also  included  in  this  transfer. 

Since  Nimir  has  been  attached  to  the  Central  Provinces  the  settlement  of 

.       «  1.  1    J  the  land  revenue  has  been  resumed  and  completed. 

.eSS£?^  *""*    ^^°^  *®  majority  of  the  records  having  been 

destroyed  during  the  mutiny,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  re-measure  the  whole  of  the  previously-settled  parts  and  prepare  the 
records  afresh.  The  whole  district  is  now  settled  for  twenty  years  from  1867-68. 
All  proprietary  rights  have  been  inquired  into  and  determinea.  Every  cultivator 
of  any  standing  has  been  secured  in  the  preprietorship  of  his  holding ;  while  the 
hereditary  patels  have  been  frdly  restored  to  their  ancient  rights,  by  being  o(m- 
stituted  the  responsible  managers  of  these  small  properties,  with  a  small  percent- 
age on  the  assessment  as  remuneration  for  their  trouble  and  risk  in  collecting 
the  revenue.  They  have  also  been  constituted  sole  proprietors  of  the  wasteland, 
and  of  land  held  by  tenants  settled  on  it  by  themselves,  subject  only  to  the  right 
of  the  proprietary  cultivators  to  add  to  their  holdings  by  taking  up  additional 
unoccupied  waste.  The  land  revenue  payable  under  the  new  settlement  is 
Bs.  1,71,408,  exclusive  of  alienations,  which  are  very  large  in  this  district. 
This  assessment  is  at  the  rate  often  annas  one  pie  (one  shilling  and  three  pence) 
per  acre  of  cultivated  land. 

n»i.    ^^^.,  I^  adddition  to  the  receipts  frtim  land  the 

utber  reraiuei.  foUowing  revenues  were  collected  in  1868-69  :— 

Excise Bs.  93,116 

Forest  revenue <.....  „  9,650 

Stamps „  69,823 

Assessed  taxes „  15,672 

Total Bs.  1,88,261 

or  with  land  revenue,  Bs.  3,59,669  (£35,967).  This  taxation  falls  at  the  rate  of 
one  rupee  and  fourteen  annas  (three  shillings  and  nine  pence)  on  each  unit  of  the 
population.  In  addition  to  this,  close  on  a  Idkh  of  rupees  (£10,000),  or  about  one 
shilling  per  unit  of  the  population,  is  raised  for  local  purposes. 

The  cost  of  the   regular  administration  for  the  year  1867-68  amounted 

Administimtioii  *?  ?®"  ?'2^'**8  (£12,993).    The  district  is  now 

""*      ^'^'  divided  into  three  subdivisions,  each  of  vdiioh  is 


i^faa 


*  Aitchison's  Treaties,  toI  iy.  p.  2/1. 
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in  charge  of  a  Tahsfldir,  or  sub-collector  of  revenue^  who  is  also  usually  vested 
with  petty  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  within  his  subdivision.  The  Deputy 
Commissioner  and  other  civil  officers  reside  at  Khandw&i  and  there  is  usually 
an  Assistant  Commissioner  at  Burh&np^.  The  garrison  of  A^sfrgarh  consists  of 
two  companies  of  Europeans  and  a  wing  of  Native  infantry.  There  are  no  regular 
artillery  in  the  fort.  The  police  force  consists  of  390  constables  of  all  ranks, 
and  has  police  station-houses  at  Khandw&,  Burh&npdr,  A'sirgarh,  Dhang^n> 
Pfplod,  and  Mundi,  and  twenty-three  outposts  distributed  through  the  district. 
The  larger  towns  are  guarded  by  munidpal  police. 

There  is  now  one  government  school,  English  or  Yemacular,  to  every  ten 
villages,  and  there  is  one  scholar  in  every  seventy-nine  resident  souls  of  the 
population— a  result  much  above  the  average  of  other  parts  of  India. 

There  are  three  dispensaries  maintained  partly  by  State  grants,  and  partly 
by  private  subscriptions — one  at  Khandw^,  and  two  at  Burh&npdr.  There  are 
six  district  post-offices,  besides  the  imperial  offices  at  Burh&npdr  and  Ehandw&. 

The  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Bailway  traverses  the  district  throughout.     The 
p  .     .  stations  are — L£l  B&gh,  for  Burhdnpdr    (distant 

Commumcft  lona.  ^^  miles,  with  a  travellers'  bungalow  at  the  sta- 

tion); Ch^dni,  for  A'^s(rgarh  (distant  eight  miles) ;  Dongargdon,  for  Pandh£n& ; 
Kliandw&,  the  civil  station;  Jdwar,  a  passing  station;  and  Bir,  for  Mundi.  At 
present  (1869)  the  line  is  opened  only  as  far  as  Bir,  but  it  is  hoped  that  com- 
munication will  be  established  throughout  the  valley  early  in  1870.  The  principal 
road  in  the  district  is  that  between  £Jiandw&  and  Indore.  It  carries  a  very  large 
traffic  in  opium,  cotton,  &c.,  and  has  recently  been  put  in  thorough  repair ;  there 
are  travellers'  bungalows  and  rest-houses  at  easy  stages.  A  new  road  between 
Khandwd  and  the  I^arbadd  by  a  better  line,  in  supersession  of  this  one,  is  under 
consideration.  The  other  district  roads  are  of  little  importance  as  through  trade 
routes.  The  continuation  of  the  old  Deccan  road  by  A's(rgarh,  Burhdnpdr,  and 
Ichh&pdr,  now  superseded  by  the  railroad,  is  still  in  tolerable  repair,  but  the 
staging  bungalows  have  been  closed. 

The  road  towards  Hoshang&bdd  for  Jabalpdr  runs  easterly  up  the  valley 
from  Elhandwd.  There  are  no  staging  bungalows  along  this  line,  which  was 
never  metalled  or  thoroughly  bridged,  and  which  is  now  to  a  great  extent  super- 
seded by  the  railway,  in  respect  to  all  but  local  communication.  The  other  roads 
are  fair-weather  tracks  kept  in  decent  repair.  The  principal  are,  a  road  passing 
east  and  west  through  the  northern  part  of  the  district  by  Ohisdr,  Mundi,  and 
Pundsd,  to  Barwdi ;  another  from  Elhandwfi  running  south  to  the  important  town 
of  Borgkon ;  and  one  from  Burh&npdr  penetrating  uie  Upper  Tapti  valley  as  far  as 
G&agri  in  Berfir,  much  used  by  Buij^  carriers,  and  for  the  export  of  forest 
produce. 

The  population  of  Nimdr  numbers  190,440  souls,  at  the  rate  of  seventy  to 
p     .   .  the  square  mile.     It  is  much  denser,  however,  in 

i-opttiation.  the  really  inhabited  parts  of  the  district.    Twenty- 

eight  per  cent  only  of  the  people  are  recorded  as  a^cultural  occupants  of  land, 
though  many  others  are  more  or  less  engaged  in  its  cultivation  as  temporary 
labourers,  &c.  The  population  has  increased  by  fifty-two  per  cent  since  1883, 
the  area  under  the  plough  having  also  increased  by  seventeen  per  cent  since 
1852,  before  which  no  d^ta  are  available  for  comparison. 
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Of  the  whole  population^  34^805  are  aboriginal  Bhils^  Kurkds^  &c.  There 
are  scarcely  any  Gonds  in  Nim&r.  The  Kurkds  are  the  same  tribe  that  occnpies 
the  G^walgarh  hills  of  Berir  and  K&libhit  in  Hoshang&b&d,  and  whose  manners 
and  customs  have  been  ably  described  in  Mr.  Elliott's  Hoshangib&d  Settlement 
Beport.  The  Bhfls^  as  a  distinct  tribe,  are  found  chiefly  in  the  block  of  hills 
surronnding  the  fortress  of  A'sfrgarh.  Many  of  them  were  conrerted  to  Moham- 
madanism  during  the  rule  of  Aurangzeb  oyer  the  Deccan,  but  their  adherence 
to  this  faith  is  now  confined  to  the  performance  of  the  most  elementary  rites, 
and  their  worship  is  almost  entirely — that  of  their  women  especially — ^the  old 
aboriginal  fetichism.  Until  of  late  years  they  were  a  troublesome  set  of  robbers, 
and  are  still  a  dissipated  and  idle  race.  They  are  improving  however,  and  a 
good  many  of  them  have  become  possessed  of  cattle,  and  have  settled  down  to 
regular  cidtivation.  Nearly  every  village  in  Nim&r  has  a  family  of  Bhfls,  who 
are  its  hereditary  watchmen. 

The  Hindd  immigrants  number  118,508  souls,  and  the  Musalm^ns  18,279. 
Dhers,  Mdngs,  and  other  outcaste  tribes  amount  to  18,446,  and  there  are  402  Euro- 
peans, Eurasians,  and  members  of  other  foreign  races.  The  best  cultivators  are 
the  Kunbfs,  Gnjars,  Mdlfs,  and  B&jputs.  Br^mans  are  numerous  (6,983),  but  do 
not  engage  much  in  agriculture.  They  are  chiefly  from  the  Deccan,  and  fill  nearly 
all  the  public  offices.  The  common  language  of  Nimir  is  a  dialect  composed  of 
Hindi  and  Mar&th(,  with  a  good  many  Persian  words.  It  is  written  in  a  peculiar 
current  Devan&garf  character. 

The  soil  of  Nimdr  is  chiefly  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the  underlying 
o  ..  Imp-rock.     The  process  may  still  be  seen  going 

on  wherever  railway  cuttings,  &c.,  have  laid  bare 
the  previously  unexposed  rock.  Partially  decomposed  trap  is  called  muram, 
and  is  used  for  metalling  roads,  but  in  a  short  time  it  becomes  wholly  decom- 
posed, and  is  then  painfully  recognised  by  travellers  as  their  old  enemy — ^the 
black  cotton  soil.  In  the  course  of  ages  this  soil  has  got  washed  down  by  the 
floods  to  the  lowest  levels  along  the  banks  of  the  numerous  streams,  which  inter- 
sect the  country  in  every  direction,  and  has  been  enriched  by  constant  admixture 
of  vegetable  mould.  Thus  we  find  the  quality  of  the  soil  gradually  deteriorating 
as  we  leave  the  river-banks  and  reach  higher  ground,  till  on  the  ridges  we  meet 
with  the  bare  trap  which  underlies  all. 

Though  of  course  varying  by  infinitely  gradual  shades  of  quality,  for  con- 
venience sake  the  soil  of  Nimfir  has  been  roughly  divided  by  the  people  (a  divi- 
sion also  adopted  in  revenue  classification)  into  four  classes  : — 

1.  Gratti — the  rich  black  mould  along  rivers,  which  will  yield  two  crops 
each  year  without  irrigation. 

2.  Goh&U — a  black  soil  found  a  little  higher  up,  which  will  yield  a  rabS 
crop  (wheat,  &c.)  without  irrigation. 

3.  Mfl — a  brown  soil,  stifier  and  less  deep  than  the  preceding,  which  will 
not  in  ordinary  seasons  carry  a  rabf  crop  unirrigated,  but  yields  the  best  kliarff 
(rain)  crops.  When  this  soil  is  underlaid  by  a  substratum  of  muram  to  carry 
ofi"  the  excess  of  moisture,  it  forms  an  admirable  soil  for  the  production  of  cotton, 
and  it  is  the  prevailing  soil  throughout  Nimfir. 

4.  Khard^ — ^the  highest  and  lightest  of  all,  either  light  brown  or  red,  oftcm 
strewn  with  trap  boulders,  and  mixed  with  kankar  (nodular  limestone)  and  gravel, 
yields  only  rain  crops,  and  is  apt  to  fail  when  the  rains  are  light. 
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The  first  class  produces  rice,  s^nwi,  and  bh&dli  (inferior  species  of  rice)  as  a 
rain  crop ;  and  wheat,  gram,  masdr,  &c.  in  the  rabi  harvest.  The  second  yields 
wheaty  gram,  and  all  cold-weather  crops,  also  jaw&rf  and  cotton  in  rotation. 
The  third  is  principally  sown  with  jawdri,  the  staple  article  of  food  in  the  district, 
also  cotton,  tur^  and  oil-seeds  as  a  rotation^  and  wheats  &c.  with  irrigation. 
The  fourth  yields  the  poorer  sorts  of  jawiri  and  inferior  cotton,  also  b&jWi, 
kutk(,  til,  &c.  There  is  very  little  land  of  the  first  two  classes,  and  consequently 
the  autumn  or  monsoon  harvest  is  much  the  most  important  one  in  Nimir. 
All  these  soils  are  manured,  but  chiefly  the  better  classes,  the  poorer  being 
treated  to  a  periodical  fallow  instead.  Little  manure  is  wasted  in  Nim£r. 
Irrigation  is  also  a  good  deal  practised  both  from  wells,  for  which  the  close* 
uess  of  the'  water-bearing  strata  to  the  surface  in  many  places  is  favourable, 
and  from  dams  across  the  smaller  streams,  on  the  system  which  appears  to  have 
been  carried  on  by  the  Pathdn  and  Moghal  conquerors  of  India,  wherever  they 
obtained  power.  The  irrigated  crops  are  opium,  tobacco,  g&nji  {cannabis 
saliva),  wheat,  gram,  sugarcane,  chillies,  and  garden  stuffs.  Some  tolerably 
good  grasses  are  grown  about  A'sirgarh.  Altogether  the  Nim^  cultivator  is 
both  skilful  and  industrious,  understanding  well  the  value  of  manure,  irrigation, 
and  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  thus  he  is  enabled,  notwithstanding  a  much 
inferior  soil,  both  to  raise  heavier  crops,  and  to  pay  a  higher  land  revenue,  without 
difficulty,  than  his  neighbours  who  occupy  the  more  fertile  parts  higher  up 
the  Narbadfi  valley.  There  is  a  large  number  of  very  fine  mango  and  mhowa 
trees  all  over  Nimfir,  the  produce  of  which  adds  not  a  little  to  the  wealth  of  the 
landholding  classes. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  the  agriculture  of  Nim&"  is  the  preponderance  of 
Affri    It  Ml      te  *^®  monsoon   (autumn)    harvest  over  the  spring 

^  harvest.     The  quantity  of  land  fitted  to  grow  spring 

crops  of  wheat,  gram,  &c.  without  irrigation  is  very  limited,  and  irrigation  has 
not  as  yet  extended  sufficiently  to  allow  the  bulk  of  the  cultivators  to  raise  a 
spring  crop  by  it.  Thus  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year  many  of  the  culti- 
vators are  idle,  or  employ  themselves  and  their  farm-cattle  in  the  carrying-trade.  A 
heavy  plough  called  "  ndgar  '*  is  used  in  breaking  up  waste  land,  but  thereafter  the 
plough  is  seldom  used,  unless  the  field  gets  overrun  with  the  Jeans  grass,  when  it 
receives  a  ploughing  and  fallow.  The  land  is  usually  prepared  for  sowing  by  the 
bakhar  instead.  This  is  a  sort  of  large  bullock-hoe,  which  pares  the  surface  of 
the  land  for  four  or  five  inches,  which  is  considered  sufficient  depth  of  working 
for  the  rain-crops.  Sowing  is  performed  with  a  drill-plough  of  two  or  three 
barrels  {dosan  or  tifan),  and  the  seed  is  afterwards  fielded  up  by  the  bakhar. 
Garden  crops  are  sown  by  hand ;  weeding  is  done  with  a  smaller  bullock-hoe  called 
*^  kolpi"  or  by  hand.  The  staple  crops  are  cut  and  harvested  in  November  and 
December,  and  by  the  end  of  January  the  cultivator  is  again  idle  until  towards 
the  end  of  May. 

A  fine  breed  of  cattle  is  produced  in  Nimdr,  especially  in  the  western  parts  of 
jj         .      .     ,  the  old  Print.     The  cattle  bred  there  are  called 

'^  pinch  mahalas/'  and  sometimes  sell  for  Rs.  800 
and  Rs.  400  a  pair.  Those  now  produced  in  the  modem  district  are  not  so 
large  and  showy,  and  fetch  much  lower  prices,  Rs.  60  to  Rs.  150  being  a  fiedr 
price  for  a  pair  of  plough-oxen.  Few  are  now  exported,  the  production  being 
barely  sufficient  for  the  local  demand  in  extending  cultivation,  &c. 

Nim&r  produces  annually  about  280,000  quarters  of  food-grain,  which  is 
n,^  some  2,000,000  quarters  short  of  the  requirements 

of  its  population.    The  deficit  is  supplied  chiefly 
49  cpG 
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by  importation  of  wheat  from  Hoshang&b&d.  Nor  does  the  soil  yield  any  other 
article  which  is  not  locally  consumed,  excepting  a  little  cotton  and  a  small 
amoont  of  forest  produce.  The  district  imports  altogether  aboat  twenty  UQdis 
of  rupees  (£200,000)  worth  of  goods.  Its  exports  are  abnost  entirely  compoeed 
of  the  fine  gold-embroidered  cloth-fabrics  made  at  Bnrh&npdr.  This  indnatiT 
has  been  described  in  the  article  on  Burh^pdr.  There  is  a  very  large  througn 
traffic  in  Nimir,  some  60,000  tons  being  carried  every  year.  The  Bailway  and 
other  public  works  also  require  much  labour  and  carriage.  This  gives  employ- 
ment to  a  large  number  of  persons  and  cattle,  so  that  labour  and  carriage  of  every 
description  are  extremely  dear.  So  much  of  the  food-supply  having  to  be  im- 
ported, the  price  of  grain  is  also  much  higher  than  in  other  districts  of  the  Centra) 
Provinces ;  wheat  selling  for  eleven  or  twelve  seers  per  rupee,  while  the  rate  is 
nineteen  or  twenty  seers  in  Hoshang^b^d.  This  inequality  will  be  to  some  extent 
removed  when  the  Bailway  penetrates  the  Upper  Narbad^  valley.  The  ordinary 
hiz&r  grain-measure  is  the  ^^chaukV  which  holds  four  seers  of  eighty  tolik 
(or  two  lbs.)  each.  Sixteen  chaukis  make  a  maund,  and  twelve  maunds  a  nuud. 
Weekly  b^z^s  are  held  in  twenty-four  of  the  principal  towns,  and  three  laige 
annual  fairs  combined  with  religious  gathering  are  held,  viz.  at  Omk&r  Mindhit^ 
in  October,  Singdji  in  September,  besides  several  other  minor  annual  {airs.  At 
these  fairs  English  piece  and  other  goods,  country  cloth  and  copper  vesselsy  and 
cattle  form  the  chief  articles  of  traffic. 

Of  the  extensive  forest  lands  in  this  district  the  only  tract  reserved  by  6o- 
^  vemment  is  the  Punish  forest,  which  stretches 

over  an  area  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
square  miles,  lying  in  a  strip  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Narbadi,  and  oon- 
taining  a  very  fine  growth  of  teak  saplings.  The  south-eastern  comer  of  the 
district  in  the  Tapti  valley  is  also  covered  with  a  promising  young  forest  of  teak 
and  other  valuable  timber  trees.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  Xfflfbhit  forest  in 
Hoshang&b^d,  and  exhibits  much  the  same  character :  its  area  may  be  four 
hundred  square  miles.  Pargana  Chfindgarh,  north  of  the  Narbad£,  also  contains 
a  promising  growth  of  young  teak  and  some  fine  timber  of  other  kinds.  Besides 
these  forest  tracts  proper,  there  is  much  land  overspread  by  low  jungle  ;  there 
are  also  extensive  waste  tracts,  culturable  and  unculturable. 

The  principal  timber  trees  are  the  teak  {teetona  grandis),  s&j  {terminalia 
tomentosa),  and  the  anjan  (hardwickia  binata).  The  latter  is  the  most  abondaat 
timber  tree  now  in  the  district. 

Teak  of  very  large  girth  does  not  exist,  but  s&j  and  anjan  of  great  size  may 
be  found  in  the  forest  along  the  Narbad^.  The  Nim^  forests  yield  all  the  usual 
produce  in  gums,  lac,  bark,  and  the  like ;  but  their  chief  product  is  the  gum  of 
the  dh£ur^  tree  {conocarpiu  latif olid),  wbich  is  exported  to  be  converted  into  the 
gum  arabic  of  trade.  It  is  a  very  pure  and  excellent  gum,  and  there  are  large 
forests  of  this  tree  north  of  the  Narbad^.  The  trade  has  as  yet  been  but  litde 
developed.  Bees'  wax  is  also  very  plentiful  in  the  same  tract,  many  of  the 
precipitous  hill-sides  in  the  Ch^ndgarh  pargana  being  perfectly  covered  with 
bees'  nests,  the  honey  of  which  is  of  excellent  quality ;  but  neither  honey  nor  w&x 
are  exported  to  any  extent. 

The  waste  lands  available  for  sale  or  lease  amount  to  some  418,000  acres. 
Cniti    bl        tea  They  are  now  in  course  of  being  surveyed  in  con- 

venient blocks,  and  plans  and  descriptions  of  them 
will  shortly  be  available.  They,  however,  offer  small  attractions  at  present  to  the 
European  settler,  being  mostly  remotely  situated,  and  having  an  extremely 
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unliealthy  climate.  They  comprise  the  naturally  richest  landsin  the  district,  mach 
of  them  consisting  of  the  finest  black  soil,  capable  of  growing  anything.  In  many 
places,  too,  works  of  irrigation  might  be  easily  constructed.  The  upset  price  of 
these  waste  lands,  free  of  all  revenue  demand,  is  at  present  Bs.  2-8  (five  shillings) 
per  acre.  They  may  also  be  leased,  subject  to  the  payment  of  land  tax,  on  very 
favourable  terms. 

The  climate  of  the  open  parts  of  Nimdr  is  on  the  whole  good,  though  the 
^^  heat  is  very  fierce  in  the  Narbad&  and  Tapti  valleys 

during  April  and  May.  Central  Nim&r  does  not 
suffer  excessive  heat  in  summer,  while  during  the  monsoon  months  the  air  is 
cool  and  clear,  even  during  the  lulls  which  are  usually  so  unpleasant  in  other 
districts  of  such  small  elevation  above  the  sea.  The  average  rainfall  is  thirty-five 
inches,  of  which  twenty-eight  fall  between  June  and  October.  Fevers  are  rather 
prevalent  about  the  close  of  the  monsoon  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  district,  and 
epidemic  cholera  used  to  be  an  almost  annual  scourge  of  the  district.  But  since 
the  stoppage  in  1864  of  the  great  religious  gatherings  of  pilgrims  in  the  Upper 
Narbadd  valley  during  the  hot  season,  cholera  has  only  once  visited  the  district. 
The  jungle  parts  of  Nimir  are  extremely  malarious  from  July  to  December,  and 
are  consequently  inhabited  only  by  aboriginal  tribes. 

Nimfo  offers  great  attractions  to  the  sportsman.    Tigers  are  numerous,  and 

are  easily  got  at  along  most  of  the  rivers  in  the  hot 
Wi)d  animals  and    sport     in     geason.     gattle  and  game  being  easily  procurable 

^''^''  by  them,  the  Nimir  1^  seldom  become  regular 

nian*eaters.  Bears,  panthers,  and  wolves  are  also  nimierous  in  many  parts. 
The  Upper  Tapti  valley  is  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  bison  {bos  frontalis).  S^bar 
and  spotted-deer  are  very  numerous  in  some  parts,  and  n&gii  and  wild  hogs 
are  plentiftil  throughout  the  district.  There  are  very  few  antelope,  as  little  of 
the  district  consists  of  the  open  plains  which  they  frequent.  Of  small  game,  the 
painted  partridge,  quail,  hares,  and  pea-fowl  are  the  chief.  Jungle-fowl  are 
fotmd  in  the  Tapti  valley.  Sheets  of  water  being  rare,  wild-fowl  and  snipe  are 
unusually  scarce.  The  larger  rivers  yield  excellent  fish.  Several  parties  of 
sportsmen  have  lately  run  up  from  Bombay  to  enjoy  a  month's  shooting  in  Nimir, 
and  there  are  few  places  in  India  at  once  so  accessible,  and  afibrding  so  pro- 
mising a  field  for  such  excursions.  A  party  has  only  to  bring  tents  and  horses 
to  the  JjSL  B£gh  railway  station,  where  plenty  of  cart-carriage  is  always  available 
for  hire,  and  march  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  up  the  Mohn£  valley,  south-east  of 
Burh^npdr,  to  be  in  the  centre  of  a  very  sportsman^s*  paradise.  It  is,  however, 
no  use  to  attempt  it  earlier  than  March,  when  the  jungle  grass  gets  burnt. 

The  Bengal  Revenue  Survey  is  now  surveying  the  district,  and  a  map  of  the 

Ma  s  of  the  district  northern  section  will  be  ready  almost  immediately. 

*^  The  complete  map  of  the  district  may  be  looked 

for  about  the  close  of  1870.  In  the  meantime  there  are  good  MS.  maps  in  the 
district  offices ;  and  the  Indian  atlas  sheets  No.  8  (B^'putibii),  and  No.  54 
(G^walgarh),  give  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  district.  The  map  published  of 
the  Central  Provinces  is  very  incorrect  as  regards  this  district,  but  a  new  edition 
is  shortly  expected.  Major  Keatinge's  lito^raphed  map  of  Nim^r  is  on  the 
whole  the  best  of  those  published  as  yet,  but  is  difficult  to  procure. 

The  places  of  main  interest  in  the   district  are   BurhdnptSr,  A^sirgarht 

E3iandw£,  B£ver,  and  Omkfir  Mfindh£t&,  and  on 
Principal  plaoea  of  interest.         these  separate  artideB  will  be  founds  also  one  on 

the  Tapu  river. 
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NUGU'R — ^The  principal  village  of  the  estate  of  the  same  naniej  lu  the  Upper 
(iocUiYarf  district.  The  agent  of  the  chief  resides  here.  The  district  post  line 
passes  through  the  placei  and  there  is  a  small  bungalow  for  travellers.  The 
water-supply  is  from  a  tank  close  to  the  village. 

NUHTA' — ^A  village  in  the  Damoh  district,  on  the  main  road  to  Jabalpdr, 
near  the  confluence  of  tne  6urayy£  and  the  Bairm^  rivers.  The  ruins  of  some 
Jain  temples  in  the  neighbourhood  are  well  worth  seeing.  A  branch  dispensary 
and  a  police  station  are  located  here^  and  there  is  an  encamping-ground  for  troops 
outside  the  village. 

o 

OMKA'R  MA'NDHA'TA'— See  "Mandhiiti." 


PACHMARHl'' — ^A  chiefship  in  the  Hoshangabid  district,  consisting  of 
twenty-four  villages,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Mahadeo  hill-group.  It  contains 
much  beautiful  sSL  timber,  and  the  chief  has  arranged  for  its  being  preserved  by 
the  Government  Forest  department.  The  zamindir,  who  is  a  Kurkd  by  caste,  is 
the  principal  of  the  Bhop&s,  or  hereditary  guardians  of  the  temple  on  the  Mahadeo 
hUls,  and  receives  Bs.  750  per  annum  in  ueu  of  pilgrim  tax,  against  which  is 
debited  a  quit-rent  of  Bs.  25  per  annum  on  his  estote. 

PACHMABHr — ^A  plateau  in  the  Hoshangdb^d  district,  round  which  the 
Ghaur^deo  Jat^Pahdr and Dhdpgarh  hills  stand  sentinel;  it  is  about  3,500  feet 
high,  or  2,500  feet  above  the  plain  in  which  Sohdgpdr  lies ;  and  its  average 
temperature  is  probably  from  seven  to  ten  degrees  lower  than  that  of  the  valley. 
It  is  not  free  from  fever,  and  in  the  rains  the  violence  of  the  downfall  and  the 
growtl^  of  the  jungle  would  be  disadvantages ;  but  when  the  roads  of  approach  to 
it  are  finished,  and  houses  built,  the  residents  of  the  valley  will  be  able  to  escape 
from  heat  and  glare  to  one  of  the  greenest,  softest,  and  most  lovely  of  sanitaria 
that  exist  in  India.     There  are  some  interesting  ancient  temples  at  Pachmarhf. 

PADMAPU'Br- Fiae  ChandraptJr  article. 

PAGA^BA' — ^A  zamind^ri  or  chiefship,  situated  in  the  Mahadeo  hills,  in  the 
Hoshang^b^d  district.  It  originallv  comprised  only  ten  villages.  In  a.d.  1820 
four  villages  from  an  estate  in  Pratapgarh  were  added,  making  a  total  of  fourteen 
villages.  The  chief  is  one  of  the  Bhopfis,  or  hereditaiy  guardians  of  the  places  of 
pilgrimage  on  the  Mahideo  hills. 

PAHA'B  SIBGIEA'— An  old  Gond  chiefship,  now  attached  to  the  Sam- 
balptir  district.  Tradition  says  that  the  family  originally  came  from  Mandia  some 
seven  hundred  years  ago,  and  settled  at  P&tkoland£  near  Bhedan ;  in  fact  the 
chiefs  of  Pahir  Sirgir^,  Bhedan,  and  P£tkoland£  are  sprung  from  the  same  stock. 
The  estate  is  situated  some  fifteen  miles  due  west  of  the  town  of  Sambalpur, 
and  consists  of  six  villages,  with  an  area  of  some  forty  miles,  about  three-fifths  of 
which  are  cultivated.  The  population  is  put  down  at  1,056  souls,  chiefly  belong- 
ing to  agricultural  tribes,  viz.  Koltfe,  Gonds,  and  S^onrik.  Bice  is  the  staple 
product,  and  great  quantities  of  sugarcane  are  also  grown.  The  principal  vills^ 
is  Pahir  Sirgurd,  which  has  a  population  of  626  souls.  There  is  a  good  school 
where  ninety-tluree  pupils  are  receiving  instruction. 

PALASGA'ON — ^An  extremely  wild  estate  in  the  Bhand^  district,  consist- 
ing of  fourteen  villages^  situated  in  the  hilly  tracts  seven  miles  east  of  the 
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extensive  Nawegdon  lake.  It  has  an  ai'ea  of  134  square  miles,  of  which  less 
than  two  square  miles  are  under  cultivation.  The  population  amounts  to  794 
souls  only.  The  present  chief  is  a  Halbd  by  caste,  and  the  majority  of  the  resi- 
dents belong  to  the  same  class.  The  forests  on  the  estate  yield  some  valuable 
timber  of  the  reserved  kinds,  and  are  said  to  contain  herds  of  wild  bu£falo  and 
bison. 

PALASGA'ON — ^A  village  in  the  Chanda  district,  on  the  Andhdrl  river, 
twelve  miles  south-east  of  Chimdr,  and  possessing  a  very  fine  irrigation- 
reservoir, 

PALASGARH — ^A  hiQy  estate  (zamindari)  in  the  Chdndd  district,  situated 
twenty  miles  north-north-east  of  Wairdgarh,  and  containing  fifty-one  villages. 
It  has  the  remains  of  a  hill-fort,  which,  after  the  conquest  of  Chdndd,  was 
attacked  and  occupied  by  the  Mardthfe.  The  chiefship  was  formerly  held  by  a 
Gx)nd  prince  of  the  Wairiigarh  family,  and  now  belongs  to  a  E4j-Gond  of  the 
Saigam  section. 

PALKHEEA' — ^A  small  zamindari  or  chiefship  in  the  Bhanddra  district, 
situated  near  the  north-east  boundary  of  the  SdngarhJ  pargana,  about  three  miles 
from  the  source  of  the  Pangoli,  and  traversed  by  the  main  road  from  K&mthd  to 
Sdkoli.  A  good  deal  of  sugarcane  is  grown  on  the  estate,  and  there  are  some 
patches  of  sdl  and  bijesdl  in  the  forests.  The  area  amounts  to  fifty  square  miles, 
of  which  about  one-fourth  is  under  cultivation.  There  are  altogether  twelve 
villages,  the  principal  being  Palkherd  and  Grirdri.  Until  1856  the  estate  was  a 
dependency  of  Kdmthd.  The  chief  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the 
Kunbi  caste. 

PA'MGARH — ^An  insignificant  village  in  the  Bildspiir  district,  on  the  road 
to  Seorfnardin,  twenty  miles  east  of  Bildspdr.  In  the  early  history  of  Batanpdr 
the  fort  of  Pdmgarh  occupies  a  prominent  position  as  a  formidable  stronghold. 
The  remains  of  a  high  earthwork,  covering  a  large  area,  and  enclosing  a  tank, 
still  exist  in  a  partially  complete  condition. 

PA'NA'BAllAS — ^A  zaminddri  in  the  Chdndd  district,  situated  eighty  miles 
east-north-east  of  Wairdgarh.  It  has  now  very  little  cultivated  land,  but  it  is 
stated  that  at  one  time  360  villages  dotted  its  valleys  and  hill-sides.  The  whole 
country  is  mountainous,  and  is  covered  with  forests,  in  which  are  thousands  of 
noble  teak  trees.  From  these  forests  was  supplied  the  teak  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  N&gpdr  palace,  the  K^mthi  barracks,  and  the  Besidency  at 
Sitdbaldf ;  but  of  late  years  the  timber  has  been  much  thinned  by  timber  con- 
tractors. Wild  arrowroot  (tfkhilr)  grows  abundantly  in  the  valleys,  and  large 
quantities  of  wax  and  honey  are  obtained  in  the  hills.  The  climate  is  moist  and 
cool,  even  in  the  summer  months,  so  much  so  that  natives  of  Pdndb^as  feel  the 
heat  oppressive  when  at  Ch^d£.  Included  in  Pdndbdras  is  a  dependent  zamin- 
dari called  AWdhf.  The  chief  of  P&n&h&rbB  is  the  first  in  position  of  the  Waird- 
garh  zamlnddrs. 

PA'NA'BA^AS — ^A  forest  in  the  chiefship  of  the  same  name  in  the  south- 
eastern parts  of  the  Ch^ndd  district,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  fine  teak 
timber.  In  the  words  of  the  Conservator,  who  explored  the  country  in  the  season 
of  1866,  "  there  is  more  teak  collected  here  within  a  few  square  miles  than  during 
six  years'  exploration  I  have  seen  in  all  the  rest  of  the  Central  Provinces 
together."  The  entire  zamind^f  estate  is  described  as  lying  in  the  centre  of  the 
dense  belt  of  jungle  which  skirts  the  left  bank  of  the  W aingangfi  river  from  its 
source  in  the  Sdtpur^  range  to  its  junction  with  the  WariUi^j  where  the  joint 
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wtream  is  known  as  the  Pnnhfto.  This  whole  azea  is  coiigeJ  vkii  acrab  jngley 
consigting  principsUy  of  iin^  dhiarfi,  kswi,  kmnUii,  and  other  tbaher  trees 
connDon  to  die  Pnmnoe;  but  die  teak  is  confined  to  the  Uock  of  hiOs  in  tke 
sonth  east  comer  and  along  Uie  streams  below  them,  and  ocwcfs  an  ana  of 
about  twentj-five  square  milesy  the  bonndaiy  of  whidi  has  been  deared  and 
demarcated  by  the  Forest  department.  No  complete  ennmention  of  the  trees  fit 
for  felling  has  yet  taken  place,  but  the  measurement,  cauried  oat  on  a  few  acres, 
gires  on  an  average  for  each  acre  fifteen  logs  of  fixmi  four  to  eight  feet  in  giith,  and 
abont  thirty  feet  in  length,  many  of  the  trees  being  forty  feet  np  to  the  first 
branch*  In  places  single  trees  measored  twebre  feet  in  girth  by  fiftr  feet  in 
length,  la's*  X  45,  12^5'  x  Sb',W3^'  x  40, 11' X  «r,and8o  oni  amneof 
them  containing  from  150  to  200  cubic  feet  of  timber.  The  system  cidakt^a 
eattiration  seems  to  be  unknown  in  this  wfld  region.  The  inhabitants  areGonda. 
A  temporary  agreement  has  been  entered  into  with  the  diief  fcH-  wcnking  die 
forest  on  behalf  of  Government,  but  beyond  collecting  a  number  of  logs  lying 
in  the  forest  and  cut  in  former  years,  little  has  been  done  in  the  shape  of  felling 
operations. 

PA^A'^GAB — ^A  g^wingtown  in  the  Jabalpdr  district,  distant  nine  miles 
and  a  quarter  from  Jabalpdr  on  the  Northern  Boad,  and  containing  1^303  hooaes, 
with  a  population  of  4,063  people.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  agii« 
cultnrists.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  several  iron  mines;  and  iron  is  the 
principal  article  of  trade. 

PANCHAMNAGAB — A  village  in  the  Damoh  district,  situated  on  rising 
flnround  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Bi&s,  twenty-four  miles  north-west  of  DanuJu 
From  the  number  of  mined  houses  and  stone  enclosures  around  and  abont  &e 
place  it  would  appear  to  have  been  once  much  larger  thuoi  it  is  now.  The  popu- 
lation amounts  to  2,024  souls  according  to  the  census  of  1866,  and  the  village  is 
principally  known  as  the  seat  of  paper  manufectures.  The  paper  produced  here 
lias  a  considerable  reputation,  and  sells  for  &om  three  to  eight  rupees  per  "  gaddiP' 
of  ten  quires.     There  are  here  a  police  station-house  and  a  village  sdiooL 

PA'NDA'  TABAT— A  village  in  the  Bil^iSr  district,  about  fifty  miles  west 
of  BiUspllr,  near  the  foot  of  the  Maikal  range,  which  separates  the  Mandla  high- 
lands from  the  Chhattfsgarh  plateau.  It  is  said  to  be  a  very  ancient  town,  and 
heaps  of  buried  debris  are  often  come  upon  in  making  excavations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  has  now  a  considerable  trade,  being  visited  annually  by  carriers 
from  Jabalpdr,  who  come  for  the  grain  of  the  country.  The  population  amounts 
to  about  5,000  souls,  and  includes  several  traders,  shopkeepers,  goldsmiths,  and 
weavers.  The  weekly  market  held  here  is  the  largest  in  the  Pandari^  chiefship. 
The  houses  are  mostly  of  the  meanest  description. 

PAND ALPU'B — ^A  village  near  Eehll  in  the  Sdgar  district.  A  well-known 
fair  is  held  here  in  November  and  December,  chiefly  for  religions  purposes ;  and 
there  is  a  temple  in  the  village  dedicated  to  Pandharhidth. 

PANDABIA' — ^A  chiefship  in  the  Bfl^spdr  district.  This  may  be  called  a 
sister  estate  to  Kaward^,  which  it  adjoins.  They  possess  phvsical  features  of  a 
similar  character,  one-half  of  either  chiefship  being  covered  with  hiUs,  while  the 
other  half  is  level  plain,  studded  with  villages,  and  extensively  cultivated.  A 
great  portion  of  the  level  area  consists  of  first-class  black  soil,  and,  owing  to  the 
gently  undulating  character  of  the  surface,  is  largely  devoted  to  cotton.  Whea^.^ 
gram,  and  other  rabf  crops  are  also  extensively  grown,  and  there  is  a  consideiv 
able  acreage  under  sugarcane*  The  estate  consists  of  292  villages,  and  covers  an 
area  of  186  square  miles. 
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It  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Chhattisgarh  chie&hips^  and  is  said  to  have  been 
conferred  on  an  ancestor  of  the  present  holder^  a  B&j-Gond^  some  three  hundred 
years  ago  by  the  6ond  Bdj£  of  Garhli  Mandla. 

PANDHA'NA' — ^A  market-town  and  trading  mart  in  the  district  of  Nimir, 
ten  miles  south-west  of  Khandwd^  with  a  population  of  2^500  souls.  A  weekly 
market  is  held  here  on  Tuesdays^  and  the  place  is  a  great  centre  of  trade  in  grain, 
forest  producCi  and  cloth. 

PA'NDHURNA' — ^A  municipal  town  in  the  Chhindwdrd  district,  situated 
about  fifty-eight  miles  south-west  of  Chhindwddi,  on  the  main  road  from  Betdl 
to  N^gptlr.  The  villages  of  Bamni  and  S&warg&>n  adjoin  Pfindhum^,  and  the 
three  united  form  one  town,  with  a  population  of  5,084  souls,  mostly  engaged 
in  agriculture.  The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  is  rich,  and  produces  a  good  deal 
of  cotton.  There  are  here  a  police  station-house,  a  travellers^  bungalow,  a  sar^, 
and  a  government  school. 

PABASGA'ON — A  small  estate,  consisting  of  two  villages,  situated  nine 
miles  south-east  of  S^koU  in  the  Bhandira  district.  The  area  is  1,834  acres,  of 
which  730  only  are  cultivated.  The  inhabitants  number  403  souls.  The  chief 
is  a  Bdjput,  but  the  estate  is  under  mortgage,  and  he  lives  on  an  allowance  from 
his  creditor.  The  holding  only  differs  in  name  from  an  ordinary  mflguz&rf 
tenure. 

PABASWA'BA  — The  chief  town  in  the  highland  portion  of  the  BO&gUt 
district.  It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  well-cultivated  plain,  the  boundaries  of 
which  are  yearly  extending  with  the  rapid  increase  of  population.  A  niJib 
tahsilddr  and  police  station-house  are  located  here. 

PAELAKOT — ^A  chiefship  in  the  extreme  north-west  portion  of  Bastar,  with 
an  area  of  five  hundred  square  miles,  and  fifty  villages. 

PARNASA'LA' — ^A  village  on  the  GodivarJ,  about  six  miles  from  Dumagudem, 
in  the  Upper  Groddvari  district.  There  is  a  temple  here,  which  is  connected  with 
those  at  Bhadr^challam,  and  is  supported  from  the  same  grant.  But  this  place  is 
chiefly  noted  as  being  the  point  at  which  most  of  the  timber  felled  in  the  forests 
of  Bc»tar  is  collected  before  being  finally  bought  up  and  exported  to  the  Coast. 
Timber  merchants  from  Bdjdmandrf,  Ellore,  and  Masulipatam  collect  here,  and 
make  their  purchases  from  the  local  agents  or  traders.  The  population  of  four 
hundred  souls  consists  chiefiy  of  Telingas. 

PARPORr — ^A  chiefship  attached  to  the  Rifpdr  district,  the  greater  part 
of  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Dhamd^  pargana.  Its  area  is  rich  and  well  culti- 
vated, and  comprises  thirty  five-villages.     The  chief  is  by  caste  a  Gond. 

PATISEONF — ^A  town  in  the  N^gpdr  district,  situated  in  the  Do4b  of  the 
Kanh&Q  and  the  Pench,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Ndgpdr.  The  population 
amounts  to  about  4,000  souls.  A  weekly  market  is  held  here,  which  supplies 
the  whole  of  the  wild  hill-tracts  of  Bheogarh.  There  are  two  very  fine  temples 
in  the  town.  The  only  manufactures  are  coarse  cloth  and  some  tolerable  pottery. 
Pin  (betel-leaf)  is  a  good  deal  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood. 

PATAN — ^A  town  in  the  Jabalptir  district,  situated  twenty-one  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Jabalptir.  It  consists  of  669  houses,  and  has  a  population  of 
2,513  souls.  The  only  trade  is  in  grain.  There  are  a  government  school  and  a 
police  post  here. 
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PA'TANSA'ONGr— A  town  in  the  Nfigpdr  district,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Kol£r  near  its  junction  with  the  Chandrabh^g^^  fourteen  miles  from 
Ndgpiir.  The  plain  around  is  very  fertile,  and  considerably  elevated  above  the 
bed  of  the  river.  The  population  numbers  nearly  5,000  souls.  Cotton  stuffs 
are  manufactured  here,  and  exported  to  a  considerable  extent.  Tobacco  is  also 
much  cultivated  and  exported.  The  chief  improvements  of  late  in  the  town  have 
been  th^  building  of  a  good  market-place  and  a  sar£(,  and  the  construction  of 
metalled  roads  and  streets.  The  place  is  of  considerable  antiquity.  Traditions 
in  the  "  Swasthfinik'^^  (Gond.rijds^)  familytell  how  in  a.d.  1742,  in  the  struggle 
between  Wall  Shdh  and  the  legitimate  princes,  12,000  men  were  massacred  by 
the  victorious,  party  in  and  around  the  now-ruined  fort.  It  continued  to  be  the 
station  of  a  troop  of  horse  up  to  the  decease  of  the  late  r&jL  Until  lately  it 
was  the  head-quarters  of  a  tahsQ. 

PATERA' — ^A  village  in  the  Damoh  district,  situated  eighteen  miles  north- 
east of  Damoh,  and  containing  a  population  of  2,120  souls.  The  local  industries 
are  brass-working  and  the  grain-trade.     A  good  market  is  held  here. 

PATHARIA' — ^A  considerable  village  in  the  Damoh  district,  situated  twenty- 
four  miles  west  of  Damoh,  on  a  low  range  of  trap  hills,  which  is  crossed  here  by 
the  main  road  between  Jabalpdr  and  Sdgar.  Under  the  Mardthds  an  A'mil  lived 
here,  and  there  are  still  several  respectable  Mardthd  families  in  the  town.  From 
the  great  quantity  of  hewn  stone  lying  about  in  all  directions,  the  place  would 
seem  to  have  been  once  much  larger  than  it  is  now.  There  are  here  a  large 
government  school,  a  dispensary,  a  police-station,  and  a  travellers'  bungalow. 

PATKOLANDA' — This  is  a  small  but  very  ancient  chiefship,  now  attached 
to  the  Sambalpiir  district.  It  is  situated  about  thirty-five  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  Sambalpdr,  between  the  two  chiefships  of  Barpdli  and  Bhedan,  and 
consists  of  six  villages.  The  area  is  not  more  than  eight  square  miles,  the  whole 
of  which  is  under  cultivation.  The  population  amounts  to  1,095  souls,  chiefly 
belonging  to  the  agricultural  classes,  viz.  Koltfis,  Gonds,  and  Sdonrds.  The  chief 
product  is  rice.  The  principal  village  is  Pdtkolandd,  which  has  a  population  of 
635  souls.     The  occupant  family  is  Gond. 

PA^TNA' — ^This  was  formerly  the  most  important  of  all  the  Native  States 

^        ,  ,      .  ^.  attached  to  the  Sambalpdr  district,  and  the  head 

General  descnption.  «  ^     ,  rc«i.i.i  xi.        '  ^.j. 

'^  oi  a  cluster  oi   btates   known  as  the   eighteen 

Garhjdts.  It  lies  between  82^  45'  and  83^  40^  of  east  longitude,  and  between 
20P  5' and  21*^  of  north  latitude;  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bor&- 
B&mbar  zaminddri  of  the  Sambalpdr  district,  on  the  east  by  the  feudatory  state 
of  Sonpdr,  on  the  west  by  the  zaminddri  of  Kharidr,  belonging  to  the  Bdipdr 
district,  and  on  the  south  by  the  feudatory  state  of  Kdldhandi.  The  average 
length  is  about  fifty  miles  long  by  as  many  broad,  giving  an  area  of  some  2,500 
square  miles.  The  country  is  an  undulating  plain,  rugged  and  isolated,  with  hill- 
ranges  rising  in  various  directions, — a  lofty  irregular  range  forming  a  natunJ 
boundary  to  the  north.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  light  and  sandy.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  ai'ea  are  under  cultivation,  the  rest  being  for  the  most 
part  dense  jungle.  Indeed  for  some  thirty  miles  round  the  town  of  Piitni 
there  is  a  vast  forest  of  sdl,  sdj,  bfjesdl,  dhdurd,  ebony,  and  other  woods,  with 
small  clearings  here  and  there.  These  jungles  are  infested  with  tigers,  man- 
eaters  being  common ;  wild  buffaloes,  bears,  and  leopards  are  also  numerous. 

Tlie  principal  rivers  are,  the  Tel,  which  forms  the  boundary  on  the  south- 

«     ,       ,  .  east   between   Pdtnd   and  Kdldhandf;    the   Ong, 

"  *  '  which  divides  Pdtnd  from  the  Sambalpdr  khaha 
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on  the  north ;  the  Suktel,  and  the  Sundar.  There  are  no  roads  of  any  import- 
anc5e,  but  a  few  Banj^a  tracks  cross  the  state  from  the  north  and  west  to  the 
south  and  east. 

The  temperature  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  plains  generally ;  in 
p..  the  cool  months  the  thermometer  is  often  as  low 

as  45*^  Pah.  at  daybreak,  and  at  midday  rarely 
rises  above  80^.  The  hot  months  are'from  April  to  the  middle  of  June,  the 
thermometer  rising  then  sometimes  as  •  high  as  110°  in  the  shade.  The  climate 
is  reputed  to  be  very  unhealthy,  but  the  inhabitants  appear  to  be  generally 
robust  and  well-looking.  Cholera  visitations  are  frequent,  especially  in  the 
larger  villages. 

No  correct  return  of  the  population  has  as  yet  been  received,  but  judging 
„      ,  ^.         ,       ,    .  from  the  returns  of  other  states  it  may  be  esti- 

PopulRtlon  and  products.  j.   j    •  j  i.  j.    nn  nnn      TL   1 

^  '^  mated  m   round  numbers   at   90,000,   belonging 

chiefly  to  the  agricultural  classes.  The  most  common  Hindd  castes  are  Brihmans, 
Mahantis,  Rdjputs,  Aghariis,  and  Koltds.  The  aboriginal  tribes  are  the  Gonds, 
Blonds,  and  Binjdls  (Binjwdrs.)  There  are  a  few  artisans  in  most  of  the  larger 
villages. 

Iron-ore  is  found  to  the  south,  and  is  smelted  by  certain  castes  and  made 

„    ,    ,  into  agricultural  implements.     The  staple  aerricul- 

Products.  .       i^jx''i-j.'i        J         1  ® 

tural  product  is  nee,  but  oil-seeds,  pulses,  sugarcane, 

and  cotton  are  also  grown. 
The  main  subdivisions  of  the  state  are — 

(1)  The  khalsa  or  directly  administered  country,  consisting  of  some  thirty 
«,....  villages,  and  two  estates  held  by  relations  of  the 

MahSrdjd,  viz.  Jordsinghi  and  A'galpdr. 

(2)  Five  hereditary  estates  held  chiefly  by  Gond  Thdkurs,  viz.  A'thgion, 
Lo{singh£,  Pandrdnf,  B&lbhond,  and  Mandal. 

(3)  Six  Binjir  estates  held  by  Binjdl  chiefs — a  warlike  race  of  aborigines — 
viz.  Rdmod,*  Nandol,  Nandupdnd,  Bhonpdr,  Kaprdkhol,  and  Korfpfinl. 

(4)  Five  Gtirhotidhis,  or  clusters  of  villages,  the  revenues  of  which  are  set 
apart  for  the  maintenance  of  bodies  of  police  each  under  a  Garhotid. 

(5)  Nine  Khond  Mah&ls,  viz.  Bagamundd,  Bubarkhd,  Lowi,  Haldf,   Tal- 
gadkd,  Safar  Pahdr,  Saintald,  Topd,  and  Upargadkii. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  history  of  the  Pdtnd  family  was  written  by  the  late 

Major  Impey  in  1863,  from  which  the  following 
History.  sketch  is  abstracted,  with  a  few  necessary  modifi- 

cations : — 

"The  Mahdr^jds  of  Pdtnfi  claim  direct  descent  from  a  race  of  R4jput 
rSjfis  of  Gmrh  Sambar,  near  Mainpurf,  and  trace  it  through  thirty-one 
generations.  It  is  alleged  that  Hitambar  Singh,  the  last  of  these  rdjds,  ^ 
offended  the -king  of  Delhi,  and  was  killed;  that  his  family  had  to  abandon 
their  country'  and  fly  in  every  direction  ;  and  that  one  of  his  wives,  who 
was  at  the  time  enceinte,  found  her  way  down  to  Pdtnd,  which  was,  it  seems, 
at  that  time  represented  by  a  cluster  of  eight  'garhs,^  and  the  chief  of  each 


*  SdligrSm,  the  chief  of  this  estate,  was  transported  in  1864  for  harbouring  rebels.    The 
Mahardj4  of  Pitn&  has  resumed  the  estate. 
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garh  took  it  in  turn  to  rule  for  a  day  over  the  whole.  The  Chief  of  Koligarh 
received  the  BAni  kindly,  and  in  due  time  she  gave  birth  to  a  boy,  who  was 
called  Ramaf  Deva.  The  chief  adopted  him,  and  eventually  abdicated  in 
his  favour ;  and  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  rule,  he  took  the  first  opportonity 
of  causing  the  chiefs  of  the  other  seven  garhs  to  be  murdered,  and  setting 
himself  up  as  ruler  over  the  whole,  with  the  title  of '  mahdrdjd/  He  con- 
trived to  preserve  his  position  through  the  influence  which  he  had  obtained 
by  a  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  then  ruler  of  Orissa.  Between  the 
reigns  of  Bamai  Deva  and  Baijal  Deva,  the  tenth  mah&riji,  or  dming 
a  period  of  some  three  hundred  years,  Fitni  obtained  considerable 
accessions  of  territory,  viz.  the  states  of  E[hari£r  and  Bindrd  Nawdgarh 
on  the  west,  Phuljhar  and  Sdrangarh  to  the  north,  andBdmail,  Gdngpur,  and 
Bdmrd  to  the  north-east,  which  were  all  made  tributary  dependencies ;  while 
the  zamlnddri  of  Eairikhol,  with  a  tract  of  land  to  the  eastward  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mahdnadl,  was  annexed.  A  fort  was  also  erected  in  the  Phuljhar 
state,  and  the  Chandrapdr  pargana,  also  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mah&midi, 
was  forcibly  wrested  from  the  ruler  of  Ratanpdr.  Narsingh  Deva,  the 
twelth  raah&r&ji  of  Pdtnd,  ceded  to  his  brother  Balrdm  Deva  such  portions 
of  his  territories  as  lay  north  of  the  river  Ong.  The  latter  founded  a  new 
state  (Sambalpdr),  which  very  soon  afterwards,  by  acquisition  of  territory 
in  every  direction,  became  the  most  powerftd  of  all  the  GharhjSts ;  while  from 
the  same  time  the  power  of  Pdtnd  coinmenced  to  decline,  and  though  for 
some  generations  a  certain  amount  of  allegiance  was  paid  to  it  by  the.  sur- 
rounding states,  by  degrees  it  sunk  into  insignificance,  and  it  is  now  one  of 
the  poorest  of  all  the  Garhjits. 

"The  only  relics  of  former  ages  are  some  old  temples  on  the  banks  of  the 

.    ,  .^   ^     ,  Tel,    and   others  at  a  place   called  'Rial  Jhirxd, 

Arcmtectural  remains.  ,•!_  •jxi.xfx  xi.  j 

which  are  said  to  be  at  least  one  thousand  years 

old,  and  to  have  been  constructed  by  a  pious  Rdni  of  the  Chauh^  tribe. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  since  the  advent  of  the  Chauhdn  rulers  of 
T&tai,  now  some  750  years  ago,  there  has  been  any  attempt  to  construct 
works  either  of  beauty  or  utility.  During  all  that  time  the  people  have- 
been  apparently  cut  oflf  from  all  communication  with  the  outer  world,  and 
have  lived  on  in  the  darkest  ignorance.  Within  the  last  two  or  three 
centuries,  however,  some  of  the  better  classes  have  by  degrees  crept  in  from 
the  Cuttack  districts,  and  have  settled  here  as  landholders. 

"  Sur  Pratfip  Deva,  the  present  mahdrdja,  is  the  twenty-sixth  ruler  of 
P  ,.     ^  .,  P&tn&.    He  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  intelligence, 

^       ^  ^'  reads  and  writes  Uriya  and  Urdd,  and  understands 

a  little  Persian.  He  is,  however,  sensual  and  lazy ;  rarely  stirs  out  of  his 
house  to  transact  business,  and  indulges  in  opium.  The  consequence  is 
that  his  a&irs  are  left  in  the  hands  of  native  mukhtdrs,  who  not  unfre- 
quently  abuse  their  power  to  serve  their  own  ends.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  mahdr&j^  of  Fitni  from  the  time  of  Bamai  Deva  to  the  present 
mah&rij&,  showing  approximately  the  period  that  each  reigned : — 

1.  Ramaf  Deva  32  years. 

2.  Mahdling  Sinha 6 

3.  Baijal  Deva  1 65 

4.  Baikrij  Deva 13 

5.  Bhujang  Deva   34 

6.  Pratdp  Kudra  Deva 39 
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7.  Bhupil  Deva 11  years. 

8.  Ndgsinha  Deva 30 

9.  Vikramdditya  Deva 34 

10.  Baijal  Deva  II  30 

11.  Bhanjan  Hirddhar  Deva  30 

12.  Narsinha  Deva 7     „ 

13.  Chhatrapfl  Deva  3      ,, 

14.  Baijal  Deva  III 63     „ 

15.  .  Hridaya  Ndrfiyana  Deva 15     „ 

16.  Pratdp  Deva 22  „ 

17.  Vikramiditya  Deva  15  „ 

18.  MukundDeva 30  „ 

19.  BalrimDeva 8  „ 

20.  Hird^SiDeva 7  „ 

21.  Edlsinha  Deva 80  „ 

22.  Prithvf  Rij  Sinha  Deva  3  „ 

23.  Rdm  Chandra  Deva 55  „ 

24.  Bhripffl  Deva 28  „ 

25.  Hfrd  Vajra  Deva 18  „ 

26.  Sur  Pratdp  Deva  (The  present  rdji)  1  „ 

PATNA' — ^A  small  river  risings  in  the  Bhdnrer  range  of  hills  in  the  Slee- 
mandbdd  tahsfl  of  the  Jabalpiir  district.  After  a  northerly  course  of  thirty-five 
mile's  it  falls  into  the  Bairmd  on  the  right  bank.  For  some  distance  this  river 
forms  a  boundary  between  the  Panni  state  and  the  Jabalpiir  district. 

PATTAN — ^A  town  in  the  Betdl  district,  about  ten  miles  to  the  south-east 
of  Multdi.  The  population  amounts  to  1,887  souls.  There  are  here  a  govern- 
ment school  and  a  customs  post.  Local  tradition  has  it  that  the  climate  is  fatal 
to  pigs  because  a  Musalm^  saint  once  staid  here. 

PAUNA'R — ^A  town  in  the  Huzdr  tahsil  of  the  Wardhd  district,  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Dhdm,  about  five  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Wardhd. 
This  is  a  very  old  place,  and  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  people  round  with 
many  curious  traditions.  Tradition  tells  of  a  Pawan  rdjd — a  Kshatri  of  the  race 
of  the  sun — ^who  ruled  over  Paundr,  Paunf,  and  Pohnd*  He  is  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  philosopher's  stone,  so  that  his  cultivators,  who  were  Graulis,  paid 
no  rent,  but  merely  gave  him  the  iron  of  their  ploughs,  which  forthwith  was 
changed  into  gold.  He  kept  no  standing  army,  and  the  people  after  a  time 
began  to  reflect  that  if  an  enemy  were  to  come  they  would  be  despoiled.  The 
rdjd  assured  them  that  he  had  only  to  take  a  bundle  of  reeds  and  cut  them  into 
small  pieces,  and  any  enemy's  army  would  be  destroyed.  The  people,  wishing 
to  prove  his  power,  separated  into  two  bands  and  got  up  a  fight,  in  which 
blood  was  drawn.  This,  they  informed  the  rdjd,  had  been  done  by  an  enemy's 
army.  After  thrice  asking  them  if  they  spoke  the  truth,  and  being  answered  each 
time  in  the  affirmative,  the  rdjd,  who  was  a  man  of  his  word  and  "  of  one  wife/'^ 
called  for  the  reeds  and  began  to  chip  them,  and  having  done  so,  he  assured  the 
deputation  that  the  enemy  was  destroyed.  On  their  return  they  found  that 
the  heads  of  the  Gaulis  in  the  wood  had  been  miraculously  cut  off.  Yielding, 
however,  to  the  supplications  of  the  widows  and  children  of  the  men  thus  slain, 
the  rdjd  restored  them  to  life.  His  power  was  thenceforward  acknowledged 
until  the  anival  of  one  Saiyad  Shah  Kabir,  a  greater  enchanter  than  himself,  who, 
hearing  that  the  rdjd  could  decapitate  hi?^  enemies  from  a  distance,  took  tlu* 
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precaution  of  removing  his  own  head  before  visiting  him.  The  Pawan  raja  on 
hearing  this  perceived  his  rule  was  over,  and  with  his  wife  sank  into  the  deep 
waters  of  the  Dhim,  under  the  fort  of  Paundr.  Strange  stories  are  told  of  the 
pool  into  which  the  royal  pair  disappeared.  One  is  that  for  twelve  years  a  herds- 
man^ who  grazed  his  cattle  on  the  bank  of  the  river^  observed  a  strange  black 
cow  feeding  with  his  cattle.  He  received  no  pay  for  looking  after  it,  and  at  last 
asked  it  whose  it  was.  As  the  cow,  on  being  questioned,  was  about  to  step  into 
the  pool,  the  herdsman  caught  hold  of  its  tail  and  disappeared  witb  it.  Under 
the  water  he  found  a  temple,  where  was  a  stranger,  who  began  to  tie  up  the  cow, 
but  the  herdsman  demanded  first  his  hire  for  looking  after  the  cow  so  long.  He 
was  given  some  vegetable  bulbs,  but  rejected  them  angrily,  and  laying  hold  of  the 
black  cow^s  tail  emerged  with  it  from  the  water.  The  next  day  he  found  that  a 
little  of  the  vegetable  still  left  with  him  was  gold.  More  homely  than  this  is 
the  story  of  how  the  people  of  Paundr,  when  they  required  dishes  for  their  enter- 
tainments, could  always  get  them  by  going  to  the  pool,  making  known  their 
wants,  and  throwing  in  an  offering  of  rice.  The  next  day  they  would  find  the 
dishes  on  the  bank  ;  but  they  were  required  always  to  put  them  back  again  after 
having  used  them,  when  the  dishes  would  disappear  in  the  water  of  themselves. 
But  on  one  occasion  a  man  kept  back  a  dish,  and  from  that  day  the  marvel 
ceased. 

Paundr  contains  a  ruined  fort,  which  must  formerly  have  been  a  place  of 
considerable  strength,  built  as  it  is  on  a  height  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  a  deep 
reach  of  the  river  Dhdm.  The  ruins  of  the  old  town- wall  can  still  be  traced, 
and  one  of  the  gateways — ^a  large  imposing  structure  of  stone — ^yet  remains. 
Another  was  recently  razed  to  make  way  for  some  municipal  improvements. 
Sir  Richard  Jenkins,  in  his  Report  on  the  Territories  of  the  Rdjd  of  Ndgpur 
(1827),  notes  that  Paundr  was  formerly  the  chief  seat  of  the  Musalmdn  govern- 
ment east  of  the  river  Wardhd,  and  that  an  officer  styled  the  Faujddr  of  Paimdr 
resided  there,  and  was  charged  with  the  collection  of  the  tribute  theii  paid  by 
the  Gond  Rdjds  of  Deogarh  to  the  Emperor  of  Delhi.  In  a.d.  1807  the  Pindh- 
dris  attacked  Paundr  and  looted  the  town.  Under  the  Mardthd  rule  it  was  the 
chief  place  of  a  kamdvisddri,  and  the  pensioned  families  of  several  Desmukhs 
and  Despdndyds  now  live  there.  At  the  recent  census  it  was  foimd  to  contain 
2,441  inhabitants,  principally  cultivators  of  the  lands  around.  But  the  numerous 
scattered  ruins  of  former  houses  show  that  it  has  immmensely  fallen  off  since  the 
day  when  it  was  the  seat  of  power,  and  a  place  to  be  sought  for  the  protection 
offered  by  its  fort. 

PAUNr — ^A  large  enclosed  town  in  the  Bhanddra  district,  situated  on  the 
Waingangd,  about  thu'ty-two  miles  south  of  Bhanddra.  It  is  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  high  ramparts  of  earth  and  a  ditch,  the  walls  being  in  some  parts  crowned 
with  stone  battlements ;  and  on  the  fourth  side,  to  the  east,  is  the  scarped  bank 
of  the  Waingangd.  Two  or  three  handsome  stone  ghdts  lead  down  to  the 
water^s  edge,  and  some  temples  of  fair  architecture,  interspersed  with  fine  trees, 
^overlook  the  river.  The  town  contains  2,719  houses,  with  a  population  of  11,265 
souls.  Many  of  the  houses,  however,  are  deserted  and  in  ruins,  and  the  number 
of  the  inhabitants  has  considerably  decreased  within  the  last  twenty  years. 
This  decay  is  owing  partly  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  chmate,  and  partly  to  the 
removal  of  the  wealthier  residents  to  Ndgpdr.  There  is  still,  however,  a  consi- 
derable trade  in  cotton-cloth  and  silk  pieces ;  and  some  of  the  finer  fiibrics 
manufactured  in  this  town  are  exported  to  great  distances,  and  are  noted  for 
their  beauty  and  closeness  of  texture.     There  are  numerous  Hindd  temples  here. 
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some  of  great  antiquity,  but  tho  great  temple  of  MurHdhar,  though  compara- 
tively a  recent  construction,  is  the  only  one  of  much  repute.  This  is  a  handsome 
and  lofty  building,  surrounded  by  a  fortified  wall.  TTie  public  establishments 
are  a  large  and  flourishing  government  school,  a  police  stEktion,  a  district  post- 
office,  and  a  small  rest-house  for  travellers  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  watch 
and  ward  and  conservancy  of  the  town  are  provided  from  the  town  duties.  The 
town  is  considered  very  unhealthy,  the  causes  apparently  being  its  enclosed 
position,  and  ithe  dense  jungle  both  in  and  around  it.  The  water,  too,  of  the 
wells  is  generally  braclosh,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  use  the  river  water  for  all 
domestic  purposes. 

PA'Wr  MTJTATSTDA'— A  chiefship  in  the  Chdndi  district,  situated  sixteen 
miles  east  of  ChdmursJ.  Excellent  iron-ore  is  found  here,  and  the  forests  produce 
a  good  deal  of  teak,  ebony,  and  bljesfl.     The  estate  consists  of  thirty-five  villages. 

PENCH — ^A  river  rising  on  the  Motdr  plateau  in  the  Chhindwiird  district. 
In  its  windings  it  collects  the  waters  from  the  central  tableland  of  Chhindwiri ; 
and  its  principal  affluent,  theKolbird,  is  itself  a  stream  of  considerable  size.  For 
a  few  miles  after  leaving  the  highlands  its  course  is  south-easterly  up  to  Mdchd- 
ghord,  a  famous  fishing  locality ;  thence  it  trends  southwards  to  near  the  village 
of  Chind,  where  it  turns  north-east,  until  stopped  by  the  hills  dividing  the  Seonf 
and  Chhindwfirfi  districts ;  thence  it  flows  due  south  until  its  junction  with  the 
Kanhdn  in  the  Ndgpdr  district.  The  length  of  the  Pench  may  be  about  120  miles. 
A  scheme  is  under  consideration  for  damming  up  its  waters  as  they  emerge 
from  the  hills,  and  forming  an  immense  irrigation-reservoir. 

PENDRA' — ^The  northernmost  chiefship  of  the  Bildspdr  district,  is  situated 
on  the  hilly  uplands  of  the  Vindhyan  range,  and  though  intersected  by  hills, 
consists  mainly  of  an  extensive  plateau,  part  of  which  is  fairly  cultivated.  It 
contains  no  less  than  165  villages,  and  covers  an  area  of  585  square  miles.  The 
extent  of  cultivation  is  40,000  acres,  and  there  is  a  culturable  area  of  over  300,000 
acres.  The  chief  is  a  Edj-Gond,  and  is  said  to  have  obtained  the  grant  more  than 
three  centuries  ago  from  the  Haihai-Bansi  rulers  of  Ratanpdr. 

PENDRA' — ^The  head-quarters  of  the  chiefship  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
Bildspdr  district,  is  a  good-sized  town,  on  the  direct  road  from  Bil&pdr  to  Bewi, 
along  which  there  is  a  constant  flow  of  traffic  by  carriers  in  the  cold  months. 
There  are  the  remains  of  a  fort  here.  A  magnificent  grove  of  mango  trees, 
interspersed  here  and  there  with  wide-spreading  tamarind  trees,  affords  a  pleasant 
encamping-ground . 

PERZ A'GARH — ^A  range  of  hills  in  the  Chdnd£  district,  forming  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Chimlir  pargana,  and  dividing  it  from  Brahmapuri.  They  are 
thirteen  miles  long  by  six  broad,  and  terminate  on  the  south  in  a  striking-looking 
scarped  cliff,  which  commands  the  surrounding  country,  and  can  be  seen  for 
forty  miles  to  the  south.  This  cliff',  which  gives  its  name  to  the  range,  is  also 
called  the  "  Sdt  Bahinl,'^  from  seven  sisters  who  are  supposed  to  have  lived  in 
religious  seclusion  on  its  summit.  Some  of  the  valleys  in  these  hills  have  patches 
of  rice  cultivation. 

PHEN — A  river  in  the  Mandla  district,  rising  in  the  Chilpi  Ghdt  and  fiowing 
into  the  Burhner. 

PHULJHAB. — ^This  is  one  of  the  cluster  of  states  formerly  known  as  the 
^        ,  J      .  ^.  eighteen  Garhjdts,  and  is  now  included  amonerst 

General  description.  ^^^  ordinary  kh&ha  zamfndfiris  of  the  Sambalpdr 
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district.  It  is  about  forty  miles  long  by  twenty-five  broad ;  and  its  area  may  lie 
computed  at  about  1,000  square  miles,  about  three-fifths  of  which  are  cultivated. 
The  soil  is  light,  and  has  a  good  deal  of  sand  mixed  with  it,  except  here  and  there 
in  the  valleys.  To  the  west  there  are  some  fine  belts  of  edl  jungle  on  either 
side  of  the  main  road  between  Biipdr  and  Sambalpdr,  especially  near  the  banks 
of  the  Jonk. 

The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  Sambalpdr  Proper.  Eice  is  the  staple  crop ; 
but  pulses,  cotton,  oil-seeds,  and  sugarcane  are  also  produced.  Here  and  there 
also  small  quantities  of  gram  are  grown.  Iron-ore  of  good  quality  is  to  be  found. 
The  jungle  along  the  whole  length  of  the  main  road  was  a  few  years  ago  so  infested 
with  tigers,  that  it  was  quite  unsafe  to  travel  through  it ;  they  used  freqaently  to 
attack  the  dak  horses  and  runners.  They  have,  however,  been  pretty  well  cleared 
oflf  during  late  years.  The  Deputy  Conmiissioner,  Major  Cumberlege,  has  killed 
ten,  all  near  the  highroad,  two  of  which  were  confirmed  man-eaters.  Wild 
buffaloes  are  to  be  found  near  the  Jonk  river,  also  bears,  leopards,  &c.  in  tie  hills. 

The  census  returns  of  1866  give  the  population  at  32,721.     The  agricidtural 

p      ,    .  classes  are   chiefly  Agharids,  Koltds,  and  Gronds, 

^  *  but  there  is  a  sprinkling  of  other  castes,  such  as 

Brdhmans,  Mahantis,  Telis,  Mdlis,  &c.     A  few  Klionds  are  also  settled  here  and 

there.     There  is  a  school  in  Phuljhar,  at  which  some  fifty  boys  are  receiving 

instruction. 

The  chiefship  is  subdivided  into  eight  smaller  estates,  viz.  Ist,  Phuljhargarh, 

£,,,...  held  by  Dharm  Sinsfh,  Garhotid,  an  A^rharid,  which 

Subdivisions.  •  1      r  /»     _j.  -n  j.       ji  ii       o    j 

consists  oi  lourteen  villages  great  and  small.     2nd, 

Kelindd,  held  by  Manbodla  Parganid,  consists  of  twelve  villages.  3rd,  Boitdri, 
held  by  Bhairdo  Singh  Diwdn,*  consists  of  twelve  villages.  4th,  Basnd,  held  by 
Parmig  Sd  Dfwdn,  consists  of  twelve  villages.  5th,  Balddd,  held  by  Udaya  Singh 
Diwdn,  consists  of  ten  villages.  6th,  Borsard,  held  by  Sundar  Singh  Pradhdn, 
consists  of  eleven  villages.  The  7th,  Singhord,  held  by  Dinbandhu  Jamaddr, 
consists  of  seven  villages.  This  last  petty  zamfnddri  has  been  only  established  of 
late  years,  the  Jamaddr  having  been  made  guardian  of  the  Singhord  Ghdt — ^a  hill- 
pass  through  which  the  road  from  Rdipdr  to  Sambalpdr  is  carried.  The  8/A, 
Sdnkrd,  is  held  by  Jaganndth  Diwdn,  and  consists  of  seventeen  villages,  lately 
granted  rent-free  for  five  years  on  condition  of  clearing  the  jungle.  The  total 
annual  land  revenue  paid  in  cash  for  these  zaminddri  tenures  is  stated  to  be 
but  Rs.  500,  but  there  are  doubtless  payments  made  in  kind  also.  Besides  the 
zaminddris,  there  are  some  250  khalsa  villages  in  the  estate,  that  is,  villages 
held  directly  by  the  farmers  from  the  chief.  The  chief  estimates  his  annual 
income  at  but  little  over  Rs.  5,000 ;  but  taking  payments  in  kmd,  nazrdna  (fees 
on  renewal),  &c.  into  account,  it  will  probably  not  fall  much  short  of  Rs.  8,000. 
The  annual  tribute  paid  by  him  is  Rs.  500. 

The  chiefs  family  is  Rdj-Gond.     The  chiefship  was  created  some  three 

hundred  years  ago  by  the  Pdtnd    rdjds,  and  lias 
History.  been  held  by  the  same  family  ever  since.     It  was 

granted  in  reward  for  service  rendered  in  the  field. 

PrPARWA'Nr — ^A  large  village  in  the  Seoni  district,  about  thirty-five  miles 
south  of  Seoni.  It  contains  439  houses,  and  has  a  population  of  1,111  souls. 
There  are  here  a  village  school,  a  weekly  market^  and  a  police  outpost. 

*  Diwan  in  this  connection  is  ordinarily  employed  to  mean  a  relation  of  the  Chief. 
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PITHORIA' — A  revenue-free  estate  in  the  S^gar  district,  about  twenty 
miles  north-west  of  Sdgar.  It  contains  twenty-six  villages,  with  an  area  of  fifty- 
one  square  miles,  and  yields  a  revenue  to  the  proprietor  of  Rs.  4,545  per  annum. 
In  A.D.  1818,  when  the  whole  of  Sdgar,  &c.  was  made  over  by  the  Peshwd  to 
the  British  Government,  the  present  jdgfrddr  of  Pithorii,  Edo  Edmchandra  Rdo, 
who  was  then  only  ten  years  old,  was  in  possession  of  Deori  and  the  "  Panj  Mahffl/^ 
In  1819  the  Panj  Mahdl  were  transferred  to  Sindid,*  but  owing  to  the  tender  age 
of  the  RSo,  his  mother  preferred  taking  compensation,  in  the  form  of  a  cash 
pension  of  Rs.  1,250  per  mensem,  to  receiving  another  estate.  Soon  after  this 
she  died,  and  he  requested  the  Government  to  assign  him  a  tract  of  land  in  Ueu  of 
the  money-payment.  On  this  the.  village  of  Pithorid  and  eighteen  others  were 
assigned  to  hirn  ;  but  as  the  revenue  of  these  villages  did  not  equal  the  required 
amount,  seven  other  villages  were  added,  making  twenty-six  in  all,  yielding  a 
yearly  revenue  of  Rs.  14,300.  These  villages  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
jdgirddr ;  but  the  estate  has  deteriorated,  and  the  revenue  has  fallen  off  consider- 
ably during  the  last  forty  years. 

Pithorid  itself  is  a  village  of  no  importance.  It  contains  566  houses  and 
1,786  inhabitants.  The  fort  was  built  about  a.d.  1750  by  oneUmrdo  Singh,  a 
Rijput,  to  whom  the  place  had  been  given  rent-free  by  Govind  Pandit,  the 
Peshwd^s  lieutenant  at  Sdgar.  A  market  is  held  here  every  Thursday,  but  no 
trade  worth  mentioning  is  carried  on. 

PITIHRA'  (PUTERA)— A  rent-free  estate,  situated  to  the  extreme  south- 
east of  the  Sdgar  district,  and  separated  from  the  Narsinghpdr  district  by  the 
river  Narbadd.  It  contains  104  villages,  with  an  area  of  231  square  miles,  and 
yields  about  Rs.  22,667  per  annum  revenue  to  the  T&jL  The  whole  estate, 
with  the  exception  of  eight  villages,  is  situated  in  the  subdivision  of  Deori,  the 
chief' place  of  the  Panj  Mah&l.  Deori  was  seized  about  a.d.  1731  by  the  Gond 
Rdjd  of  Graurjhimar,  who  was  in  his  turn  driven  out  by  the  troops  of  the  Peshwd 
ten  years  later.  His  son,  however,  procured  assistance  from  Mandla,  and  began 
to  plunder  the  country  about,  when  the  Mardthds  induced  him  to  come  to  terms 
by  making  over  to  him  the  four  "  tappds^^  or  estates  of  Pitihrd,  Mufe*,  Kcsli, 
and  Tarard,  containing  eight  villages.  He  died  in  a.d.  1747,  and  his  grandson 
Kirdj  Singh  obtained  in  a.d.  1 798  another  "  tappd^^  called  Balldi,  consisting  of 
fifty-three  villages,  from  the  Mardthds.  At  the  cession  of  Sdgar  to  the  British 
Government  in  1818,  Kirdj  Singh  was  not  disturbed.  But  when  he  died  in 
A.D.  1827,  thirty  villages  from  the  estate  of  Balldi  were  resumed,  and  the  remainder, 
consisting  of  104  villages,  were  secured  to  his  son  Balwant  Singh,  who  is  still  in 
possession.  The  head-quarters  of  the  rijd  are  in  Pitihrd,  a  small  village  on  the 
banks  of  the  Narbadd,  containing  230  houses,  with  804  inhabitants. 

POHNA' — A  village  in  the  Hinganghdt  tahsil  of  the  Wardhd  district,  on 
the  river  Wardhd,  thirty-one  miles  south  of  Wardhd  town.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  some  three  hundred  years  ago  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Despdndyds 
who  now  hold  it.  Under  the  Mardthd  rule  it  gave  its  name  to  a  pargana.  It 
contains  1,500  inhabitants,  principally  cultivators,  and  pays  a  land  revenue  of 
Rs.  1,700.  A  small  weekly  market,  principally  for  agricultural  produce,  is  held 
here  on  Fridays ;  and  there  is  a  good  village  school. 

POTE'GA'ON — ^A  chiefship  in  the  Chdndd  district,  situated  sixteen  miles 
east- north-east  of  Chdmursi,  and  containing  eleven  villages.  The  country  is  hilly ; 
and  sdj,  bijesdl,  and  ebony  grow  in  considerable  abundance. 

*  Aitchison's  Treaties,  vol.  iv.  p.  256. 
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POTIKALL — ^A  small  chiefship  of  the  Bastar  dependency,  witli  an  area  of 
350  square  miles,  and  thirty  villages.  It  is  held  by  a  Telinga,  but  the  population 
is  almost  all  of  the  Koi  caste.  Potikall,  the  chief  Tillage,  consisting  of  about  one 
hundred  houses,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  T^  river. 

POTFURI' — ^A  river  which  rises  in  the  eastern  chiefship  of  A'mbgdon,  and 
after  a  westerly  course  of  twenty  miles  fells  into  the  Waingang^  five  miles  below 
GarhchiroH,  in  the  Ch&nd£  district. 

PRANHI'TA'— The  name  of  the  united  streams  of  the  Wardhfi  and  Wain- 
gang&  up  to  their  junction  with  the  Goddvari  at  Sironch^.  It  is  about  seventy  miles 
in  length.  Some  forty  miles  above  Sironchi  occurs  what  is  known  as  the  third 
barrier,  which  is  a  fer  more  formidable  obstruction  to  navigation  than  either 
of  the  other  Grodfivarf  barriers.  The  river  has  a  broad,  sandy  bed,  which  in  the 
rainy  season  is  full  from  bank  to  bank  with  a  rushing  flood,  but  in  tibe  dry  weather 
consists  for  the  greater  part  of  broad  reaches  of  sand,  with  small  and  shallow 
streams  flowing  l^ough  them. 

PRATATGARH— A  chiefship  in  the  west  of  the  Chhindwiri  disto^ct, 
situated  near  Motdr.  With  Sonpdr  it  formed  a  portion  of  the  Harai  zaminddH ; 
but  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  it  was  separated  fix>m  the  parent  estate, 
and  came  under  the  management  of  the  Harai  chiefs  brother.  It  has  the  lai^est 
area  of  all  the  chiefships  in  this  quarter,  and  comprises  181  villages,  which  pay  no 
revenue  to  the  Government. 

PTJLGA'ON — ^This  is  the  name  of  the  railway  station  which  is  reached 
immediately  on  crossing  the  river  Wardhfi  from  the  Bombay  side,  about  twenty 
miles  west  of  Wardh^.  The  site  was  unoccupied  until  the  commencement  of  the 
railway  works,  but  when  the  spot  was  fixed  on  for  a  railway  station,  land  was 
set  aside  for  a  village  also.  As  the  cotton  and  other  produce  of  the  rich  Wax-dha 
valley  must  come  here  for  transport  by  rail  to  Bombay  and  other  markets,  it 
is  possible  that  Pulgdon  will  some  day  be  an  important  place.  A  road  connecting 
it  with  the  cotton  marts  of  Deoll  and  Hinganghdt  to  the  south-east  is  now  nearly 
completed,  and  another  road  running  north  to  A'rvf  and  A'shtt  has  been  laid  out. 
There  is  a  police  station-house  here,  and  a  dispensary  has  been  commenced.  Near 
Pulgdon  is  a  picturesque  water&ll  on  the  river  Wardh£.  The  Hindds  consider 
this  a  holy  place,  and  have  built  a  temple  in  the  neighbourhood.  Lately  an 
annual  fair  has  been  started  here  in  view  to  aiding  the  new  town. 

PUNA'S  A' — ^A  proposed  forest  reserve  in  the  north  of  the  Nim&r  district,  of 
about  150  square  miles  in  extent. 

PUNA'SA' — A  market  town  in  the  north  of  the  Nim&r  district,  about  thirty- 
three  miles  from  Khandwd.  It  was  at  one  time  a  considerable  place,  and  was  held  by 
ll^nds  of  the  Tuar  clan.  A  large  stone-fort,  built  by  B&m  Kusal  Singh  in  a.d. 
1730,  and  still  in  good  preservation,  formed  a  safe  refuge  for  the  European  fiuni- 
lies  in  the  troubles  of  1857.  The  country  round  is  mostly  waste,  never  having 
recovered  from  the  destruction  wrought  by  the  Pindhfirfs  at  the  conunenceineot 
of  the  present  century.  There  is  a  large  tank  here,  which  was  repained  by 
Captain  French  in  a.d.  1846,  and  a  weekly  market  is  held  on  Saturdays. 

PURA'RA' — ^A  small  zamindfiri  or  chiefship,  consisting  of  six  viHaOTs, 
situated  on  the  Bdgh  river,  near  the  south-eastern  confines  of  the  Bhand^ba  dis- 
trict.    The  area  is  thirty-nine  square  miles,  seven  of  which  only  are  cultivated. 

The  occupant  family  is  Gond,  and  the  residents  are  chiefly  Gonds  and 
Go&r&a,  Pur&r&  itself  is  a  large  vUlage,  and  has  an  indigenous  school.  ^Hie 
forests  on  the  estate  contain  some  good  building  timber,  and  are  noted  for  the 
number  of  tigers  which  infest  them. 
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VURWA' — ^A  village  in  the  Mandla  district,  situated  at  the  confluenco  of 
the  Narbadd  and  the  Banjar,  by  the  former  of  which  it  is  separated  from  Mandal, 
and  by  the  latter  from  Mahdrajpur.  An  annual  fair  is  held  here,  which  was 
established  by  Nizam  Shdh  in  a.d.  1751. 

R 

RA'HATGARH — The  chief  town  of  a  tract  of  the  same  name  in  the  Sigar  dis- 
trict, is  situated  about  twenty-live  miles  west  of  Sdgar.  After  passing  through 
various  hands  it  seems  to  have  come  into  the  possession  of  a  branch  of  the  Bhopdl 
family,  to  one  of  whom — Sultdn  Mohammad  Khan — the  fort  is  attributed.  His 
descendants  remained  in  possession  till  a.d.  1807,  when  it  was  taken  by  Daulat 
Riio  Sindid,  after  a  siege  of  seven  months.  In  a.d.  1810  R4hatgarh  was  made 
over  to  the  British  among  other  districts  for  the  payment  of  the  contingent,*  and 
in  1861  it  was  given  over  entirely  to  the  British  Grovernment,  in  accordance  with 
a  treaty  made  with  the  Government  on  the  12  th  December  1860.t  In  1857,  when 
the  Mutiny  commenced,  Nawib  A'dil  Mohammad  Khan  and  his  brother  Fdzil 
Mohammad  Khdn,  descendants  of  the  Sultan  Mohammad  Khdn  mentioned  above, 
who  were  in  possession  of  a  tract  in  the  Bhopal  state,  by  name  Garh  A'mdpdnl, 
came  down  with  a  band  of  insurgents  and  took  possession  of  the  fort.  In 
February  1858  the  fort  and  town  were  invested  and  captured  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose 
with  the  Central  India  Force,  and  the  rebels  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter.  A'dil  Mohammad  Khan  fled,  but  Fazil  Mohammad  Khdn  was  taken 
and  hanged.  The  fort  was  also  destroyed  in  a  great  measure,  but  the  ruins  still 
remain,  showing  what  an  enormous  structure  it  was  originally. 

Rdhatgarh  is  a  good-sized  town,  well  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Bind,  which 
has  many  picturesque  and  beautifully  wooded  reaches  close  to  it.  There  is  a  tra- 
vellers^ bungalow  here,  and  the  place  is  a  favourite  resort  of  the  residents  of  Sdgar 
for  change  of  air.  A  fine  bridge  of  fourteen  arches  crosses  the  river  about  a  mile 
from  the  fort,  over  which  the  Bhopal  and  Bombay  road  passes.  The  shoes  made 
liere  are  highly  esteemed,  and  are  sent  for  sale  to  Sdgar  and  to  the  difierent  towns 
in  Bhopdl.  Native  cloth  of  a  kind  called  "  dosdti"  is  also  largely  manufactured  and 
exported.  There  is  a  weekly  market  on  Fridays,  at  which  the  abovementioned 
articles,  with  grain  of  all  kinds,  are  sold. 

The  fort  is  situated  on  a  lofty  eminence  to  the  south-west  of  the  town,  and 
surrounded  by  it  on  the  south,  west,  and  north  sides.  As  mentioned  above,  it 
was  chiefly  built  by  Sultdn  Mohammad  Khan,  but  was  afterwards  altered  and 
added  to  by  his  successors,  and  thus  took  upwards  of  fifty  years  to  complete.  'It 
is  the  largest  fort  in  the  Sdgar  district,  and  probably  in  all  the  adjoining  country. 
The  outer  walls  consist  of  twenty-six  enormous  towers,  some  of  which  were  used 
as  dwellings,  connected  by  curtain- walls,  and  enclose  a  space  of  sixty-six  acres. 
This  space  was  for  the  most  part  covered  with  buildings  of  all  descriptions,  and 
contained  a  large  bdzdr  and  numerous  temples  and  palaces.  One  of  these  latter 
is  called  the  "  Bddal  Mahal,"  or  cloud  palace,  from  its  great  height  and  elevated 
situation.  It  is  attributed  to  one  of  the  Rdj-Gond  chiefs  of  Garhd  Mandla.  Most 
of  the  buildings  are  now  in  ruins,  and  the  outer  fort- walls  are  also  in  a  ruinous 
state.     The  east  wall  was  breached  for  a  distance  of  nearly  a  hundred  yards  by 

♦  Aitchi«on*8  Treaties,  vol.  iv.  p.  259.  t  /*'rf>  P*  279. 
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Sir  Hugh  Rosens  siege  guns  in  1858,  when  lie  captured  the  fort  from  the  rebels 
The  view  from  the  fort  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  of  the  river  Bini,  flowing 
at  the  base  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands,  is  of  great  beauty  and  interest. 

A  government  school  has  been  established  here.  The  population  amounts 
to  3,426  souls  according  to  the  census  of  1 866. 

RATGARH — An  old  chiefship  now  attached  to  the  Sambalpdr  district.  It 
lies  between  83°  and  83^  35'  of  east  longitude,  and  between  21^  45'  and  22^  35' 
of  north  latitude,  and  is  bounded  on  the  noith  by  the  native  states  of  Sirgiija 
'  and  Gdngpdr  under  Chotd  Ndgpdr,  on  the  south  by  the  river  Mah&nadi  and  the 
Sambalpdr  tihalaa,  on  the  east  by  the  zamfnd&ri  of  Jaipdr  or  Kolabird,  on  the 
south-west  by  the  zamindarf  of  Chandrapdr,  and  on  the  north-west  by  the  feada- 
tory  state  of  Sakti  under  Bildspdr. 

Its  extreme  length  is  about  sixty  miles,  by  thirty-five  miles  in  breadth. 
The  southern  portion  towards  the  Mahdnadf  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  but 
the  soil  is  naturally  poor,  having  in  it  a  large  admixture  of  sand.  The  northern 
and  eastern  portions  are  a  mass  of  hill  and  jungle,  and  contain  a  good  deal  of  sal 
{shorea  robusta),  sSj  {terminalia  tomento8a),hljes6l  (pterocarpns  marsupium),  and 
many  other  kinds  of  useful  building  timber,  but  no  teak  {tedona  grandis)  of  any 
size.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mahdnadi  and  its  affluents  the  Tedf,  Man,  and 
Keld.  The  direct  road  from  Sambalpdr  to  Bildspdr  passes  through  the  southern 
portion  of  this  state,  but  there  are  no  other  roads  of  consequence.  The  climate  is 
similar  to  that  of  Sambalpdr  Proper,  and  is  considered  very  unhealthy. 

According  to  the  census  lately  taken  by  the  rdji,  the  population  amounts  to 
31,925  souls,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  agricultural  classes.  Rice  is  the  main  crop, 
but  cotton,  pulses,  oil-seeds,  and  sugarcane  ai-e  also  produced.  The  manufactures 
are  brass  and  bell-metal  vessels,  tasar-silk  fabrics,  and  coarse  cotton-cloths. 
Iron-ore  is  found  in  considerable  quantities,  and  the  forests  produce  lac,  tasar, 
cocoanuts,  and  rdl,  or  sdl  resin. 

The  principal  castes  are : — (Agricultural)  Koltds,  Agharids,  Kanwars,  S&onr&a 
Gonds,  and  Bhdmias ;  (others)  Brahmans,  Rdjputs,  Mahantis,  with  a  &ir  pro- 
portion of  artisans. 

There  are  altogether  some  500  villages  in  the  state ;  and  it  has  four  sub- 
ordinate zamlnddrls  held  by  connections  of  the  rdjd,  viz.  those  of — 

Anjdr  Singh,  consisting  of 12  villages. 

Amar  Singh,         ditto        5         do. 

Thdkur  Raghundth  Singh,  consisting  of 30         do. 

Thdkur  Parameswar  Singh,       ditto        30         do. 

The  chiefs  family  has  no  written  records,  but  according  to  tradition  one 
of  its  ancestors,  Thdkur  Darydo  Singh,  for  some  assistance  aflTorded  by  him  to 
the  Mardthds,  obtained  the  title  of  "rdjd."  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Jdjhdr  Singh,  who  again  was  succeeded  by  Deonath  Singh.  His  son  Ghana- 
sydm  Singh,  the  present  rdjd,  has  now  (1869)  held  for  six  years.  This  territory 
includes  the  once  independent  neighbouring  chiefiship  of  Bargarh,  which  was 
conferred  on  the  family  some  forty  years  ago. 

The  ruling  family  is  Gond.  Ghanasydm  Singh,  the  present  rdjd,  is  a  veiy 
quiet,  unpretending  man,  and  has  neither  ability  nor  energy  to  look  very  closely 
after  the  affairs  of  his  state,  but  he  has  some  sensible  intelligent  relatives  around 
him  who  assist  him  in  every  way,  and  on  the  whole  he  gets  on  very  well. 
There  is  a  fair  school  at  Rdfgarh,  with  some  forty  or  fifty  pupils  receiving 
instruction. 
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A  district  lying  between  80°  28'  and  82®  38'  east  lonjeritude,  and  19®  48'  and 
P   't'       fth   ii't'ct  ^^°  45' north  latitude.     Within   these   limits   is 

e   IS  n   .  comprised  the  larger  part  of  the  tract  known  by 

the  name  of  Chhattisgarh,  together  with  a  large  area  formeriy  attached  to 
Sambalpdr.  It  is  about  150  miles  in  breadth  from  east  to  west,  and  135  miles 
in  length  from  north  to  south.  Besides  the  khalsa  portion  of  the  district, 
which  is  more  directly  under  the  management  of  the  district  authorities,  there 
is  a  large  area  of  country  held  by  petty  chiefs,  called  zamfnddrs,  holding  their 
estates  at  low  quit^rents,  and  by  semi-independent  feudatories.  These  estates 
are  as  follows  : — 
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*Tbis  article  consists  almost  ent'irelv  of  extracts  from  the  Land  Revenue  Settlement  Report 
RaSp^r,  by  Mr.  J.  F.  K.  Hewitt. 
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The  whole  area  of  these  tracts  as  shown  by  tlie  Setilement  Records  is  as 
follows  : — 

Acres.  Square  Miles. 

Khdlsa,  inclusive  of  Government  wastes 50,442,365  7,881 

Chhattisgarhi  zaminddris    1,130,844  1,767 

Sambalpilr  zaminddris  attached  to  Ralpdr 2 ,800 

Feudatories    2,940 

Total 15,388 

Of  these  areas  only  those  of  the  khalsa  and  Chhattisgarh  zaminddrfs  are 
given  from  actual  measurements  made  by  the  Settlement  department.  Those  of 
the  SambalpiSr  zaminddris  are  calculated  from  the  maps  of  the  Topographical 
Survey ;  while  the  area  of  the  feudatoryships  are  only  approicimatc  guessee,  as 
there  are  as  yet  no  maps  of  these  tracts. 

Though  the  name  of  Chhattisgarh  was  orginally  applied  to  a  portion  only  of 

«  -  the  country  now  included  in  the  Rdlpur  and  Bilds- 

ea  ur  s  o  coun  ry .  ^^^  districts,  yet  the  whole  of  the  area  of  both 

districts  is  geographically  homogeneous,  and  may  be  shortly  described  as  the 
basin  of  the  Upper  Mahdnadi  and  its  tributaries,  together  with  the  hills  in  which 
these  tributaries  take  their  rise.  The  whole  of  this  tract  is  surrounded  by 
ranges  of  hills  branching  from  the  great  Vindhyan  chain  of  Central  India.  Below 
the  hills  to  the  west  and  south  of  Chhattisgarh  there  is  a  broad  belt  of  black 
soil.  The  north-western  portion  of  this  belt  is  in  the  district  of  Bildspur,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  tract  belongs  to  the  zaminddri  estates  of  Parpori,  Ijohdrd, 
SahaspiSr,  Gandai,  Silheti,  and  Barbasptir,  and  to  the  feudatories  of  Chhuikhadan, 
Khairdgarh,  and  Ndndgdon.  To  the  south  the  black  soil  tract  is,  with  the 
exception  of  a  portion  in  the  Gundardehi  zaminddri,  entirely  within  the  khalsa 
parganas  of  Rdjim,  Dhamtari,  Bdlod,  and  Sanjdri.  The  centre  of  Chhattisgarh 
beyond  the  black  soil  is  an  undulating  plain,  intersected  by  numerous  rivers  and 
ndlds,  with  broad  fertile  valleys,  which  are  separated  from  one  another  by  rolling 
dow^ns.  This  formation  affords  peculiar  facilities  for  irrigation,  which  have  as  yet 
been  by  no  means  fully  utilised.  Almost  the  whole  of  this  is  cleared  of  jungle, 
inhabited,  and  cultivated.  To  the  east  of  the  Mahdnadi  the  hills  come  close  to  the 
stream,  leaving,  except  in  the  Rdjim  pargana,  and  in  the  north-east  of  that  of 
Dhamtari,  but  a  small  share  of  fertile  plain  between  the  hill-country  and  the  river. 
The  khalsa  lands  are  now  separated  into  four  tahsil  subdivisions,  viz.  Simgd, 
RdipiSr,  Drilg,  and  Dhamtari.  To  make  these  as  compact  as  possible  it  has  b^n 
found  necessary  to  disregard  in  many  instances  the  old  pargana  boundaries. 

Of  these  tahsils  the  most  northern  is  Simgd.  It  contains  the  very  fertile 
tracts  of  Nawdgarh,  Deorbijd,  and  the  northern  portion  of  the  Dhamdd  pargana. 
The  rest  of  the  tahsil  has  been  recently  cleared,  but  still  contains  a  good  deal  of 
low  scrub-jungle  here  and  there.  This  is,  however,  reta,ined  rather  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  people  than  from  their  inability  to  clear  it,  and  a  good 
deal  of  it  is  rocky  soil,  and  more  valuable  as  jungle  than  if  it  were  cultivated ;  but 
there  i's  also  a  large  portion  which  remains  uncultivated  because  of  the  thatching- 
grass  it  yields — ^a  product  which  is  quite  as  valuable  as  an  average  crop  of  cereals. 
In  the  Rdipilr  tahsil  the  western  portion  is  well  cultivated  and  populous,  but 
in  the  east  there  is  a  large  area  of  jungle  and  the  extensive  Government  waste  of 
Laun,  Sirpiir,  and  Khaldri.  Drilg  has  no  jungle  whatsoever  within  its  limits,  and 
the  whole  of  the  tahsil  is  well  cultivated,  while  Dhamtari  pi'esents  the  greatest 
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contrasts  of  all  tbe  talisfls.  There  are,  except  in  Laun,  no  such  wild  tracts  in  the 
district  as  the  Sehdw^^  Dhamtari^  Bdlod^  and  Sanjdri  jungles^  while  the  villages  in 
the  black-soil  tract  in  the  centre  of  Dhamtari  and  of  Bdlod  are  the  most  fertile 
and  populous  in  the  country. 

Within  the  country  above  described  there  are  two  principal  river  systems 

„.  ^  ,     V  .  .  .         which  subsequently  unite  and  form  the  Mahdnadl 

River  «y»tem  of  the  district.        ^^^^^^      rj^^  g^^^  •'^j.  ti^esg_the   Seondth-which 

contains  much  the  larger  supply  of  water,  rises  in  the  hills  of  the  Pdndbdras 
zam(ndar(  in  the  Ghdnda  district,  and  flows,  after  its  entrance  into  Rdfpdr,  in  a 
direction  for  the  most  part  north-east  for  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  till 
it  is  joined  by  the  Hdmp  from  the  west ;  after  this  junction  it  turns  eastward  for 
about  forty  miles,  till  it  joins  the  Mahdnadl  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  district. 
Its  tributaries  in  the  Rdfpdr  district  are  on  the  left  bank,  proceeding  from  the 
south,  the  Gumariu,  A'm,  Si1r(,  Gdraghat,  Ghogwd,  and  Hdmp ;  on  the  right 
bank,  the  Karkard,  Tendiild,  Kdriin,  and  Khorsf.  In  the  latter  part  of  its  course, 
after  the  junction  with  the  Hdmp,  it  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Bildspiir  and 
Rulpilr  districts,  except  where  it  flows  to  the  north  of  the  Tarengd  pargana,  belong- 
ing to  Bildspiir,  but  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Seondth.  The  stream  known  as  the 
ilahdnadi  in  Rdipiir,  though  it  ultimately  gives  its  name  to  the  river,  is  of 
very  little  importance  to  the  country  as  compared  with  the  Seondth  and  Kdrdn. 
It  takes  its  rise  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  the  town  of  Sehdwd  in  the  extreme 
south-east  of  the  district,  in  an  insignificant  puddle  in  the  middle  of  a  rice-field, 
and  thence  flows  due  west  through  the  Sehdwd  pargana  and  the  Kdnker  feuda- 
tory estate  for  about  thirty  miles,  after  which  it  turns  sharply  to  the  north-east 
through  a  very  narrow  valley,  in  some  places  not  much  more  than  five  hundred 
or  six  hundred  yards  broad,  through  which  it  flows  for  about  twenty  miles.  It 
continues  in  this  course  till  it  reaches  a  point  about  sixteen  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  the  town  of  Dhamtari,  whei:e  it  turns  more  to  the  north,  and  thence  flows 
in  a  north-east  direction  till  its  junction  with  the  Seondth.  The  Mahdnadl 
receives  no  large  tributary  till  it  roaches  Rdjim,  about  thirty  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  Rdfpilr,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Pairl,  which  flows  from  the 
south-east,  rising  in  the  Bindrd  Nawdgarh  zaminddrl,  and  flowing  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  through  a  hilly  country  for  about  sixty  miles  before 
its  junction  with  the  Mahdnadi.  About  fifteen  miles  to  the  south  of  Rdjfm  the 
Pairl  is  joined  by  the  Sundar — ^a  river  of  nearly  equal  length,  which  rises  in  the 
Jaipur  estate  under  the  Madras  Government,  and  flows  through  a  similar 
country  to  the  Pairi.  The  other  tributaries  of  the  Mahdnadi  are  the  Kesho, 
Kordr,  and  Naini,  all  of  which  flow  from  the  east  through  hilly  tracts,  watering 
narrow,  but  fertile  valleys.  Along  the  western  bank  it  only  receives  a  few 
insignificant  ndlds,  and  the  space  of  fertile  black-soil  plain  which  lies  between  it 
and  the  uplands  of  the  interior  of  the  district  is  generally  narrow.  The  general 
character  of  the  Mahdnadl  and  the  rivers  in  the  east  of  the  district  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  Seondth  and  its  tributaries.  The  latter  streams  gene- 
rally flow  over  a  rocky  or  gravelly  bottom,  and  consequently  retain  water  for 
the  whole,  or  greater  part,  of  the  year ;  while  the  beds  of  the  former  are  wide 
wastes  of  sand,  dry  for  more  than  half  the  year,  and  at  no  time,  except  during 
high  flood,  containing  much  water.  The  Mahdnadl  is  occasionally,  but  very  seldom, 
navigable  for  boats  of  light  draught  from  A'rang,  about  fifty  miles  below  its 
junction  with  the  Seondth. 

As  above  stated  the  whole  of  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Mahdnadl  occu- 

„.,,  pied  by  the  zamlnddrls  of  Deorl,  Kaurid,  Narrd, 

coiin  ry.  8darmdr,Finge8war,Kharidr,  and  Bindrd  Nawdgarh 
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is  hilly  and  covered  with  jungle,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  tract  to  the  south 
of  the  district  occupied  by  the  pargana  of  SehSwd,  the  Kdnker  feudatoTy  state, 
and  the  southern  portion  of  the  Dhamtarf,  Bilod,  and  Sanjiirl  parganas,  together 
with  the  zaminddrls  of  Daundi-Lohdrd,  and  Khujjl.  To  the  west  the  feudatories 
of  Ndndgdon,  Khairdgarh,  and  Clihuikhaddn  hold  but  a  small  portion  of  hill 
country,  the  hills  in  this  direction  for  the  most  part  belonging  to  the  Bhandara 
and  Bdldghdt  districts,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  zamlnddris  to  the  north- 
west, where  the  Thdkurtold  zaminddrf  is  the  only  one  of  which  the  whole,  or  greater 
part,  of  the  area  is  occupied  by  hill  and  jungle.  The  hills  are  generally  low, 
rarely  rising  over  1,500  or  1,600  feet  high,  except  the  Gaurdgarh  plateau^  and  the 
range  in  the  south  of  Sehdwd,  extending  into  Bastar  and  Kdnker. 

The  district  has  not  yet  been   geologically  surveyed,  but  the   following 

^    ,    .    ,   ,      _^   .  ^.  characteristics  may  be  accepted  as  a  fairly  correct 

Geological  characteristics.  ,      /•j.t.     ij-  i      -iPi.  rrn. 

®  account  of  the  leading  geological  leaturos.     The 

hilly  tracts  on  the  outskirts  of  the  district  are  mostly  conlposed  of  gneiss  and 
quartzite,  while  the  sandstone  rocks  are  intersected  with  trap  dykes.  Iron-ore 
is  abundant,  and  that  found  in  DalK  ia  the  Lohdrd  zaminddrJ,  and  in  the  hills  to 
the  west  of  Gandai,  is  particularly  good.  Lead  has  been  also  found  in  the  south- 
west of  the  Ndndgdon  zamlnddrl,  and  the  red  ochre  of  Gandai  and  Thdkurtold 
is  celebrated.  In  the  interior  of  the  district  the  stratum  below  the  alluvial 
deposits  is  invariably  a  soft  sandstone  slate,  covered  generally  by  a  layer  of 
laterite  gravel,  and  in  many  places  the  shale  has  been  converted  into  hard 
vitrified  sandstone,  forming  an  excellent  building  stone.  Below  this  agaia  lies 
the  blue  limestone  which  crops  out  in  numerous  places  on  the  surface,  and  is 
invariably  found  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers. 

Throughout  the  plain  country  the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  about  fifty-seven 

«  .,      ,      ^  ,  per  cent  beiuff  equally  adapted  for  the  ffrowth   of 

Sou  and  water-supply.  ^.         j      u®'^       "^  in      i»xT°         -j 

'^^  ^  ram  and  cold-season  crops ;  while  of  the  remainder 

about  twenty-three  per  cent,  though  not  fitted  for  rabi  crops,  produces  bett^i-r 
rice  crops  than  any  soil  but  that  of  the  best  first-class.  The  rest  is  either 
rocky  or  hard  poor  laterite,  which  will  only  occasionally  yield  a  second-rate  crop 
of  the  inferior  grains,  such  as  kodo.  In  the  hilly  country  the  soil  is  mostly  poor, 
except  in  the  narrow  valleys,  in  which  the  constant  supply  of  water,  and  the 
natural  barriers  to  its  outlet  furnished  by  the  hills,  keep  the  land  almost  always 
in  that  swampy  state  which  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  best  crops  of 
rice.  One  of  the  most  distinguishing  features  of  the  district  is  the  great  number 
of  tanks.  These  are  generally  formed  by  throwing  a  dam  across  a  hollow ;  but 
in  most  large  villages  there  are  one  if  not  more  tanks  to  be  found  embanked  on 
all  four  sides,  and  planted  with  trees, — ^the  work  of  some  public-spirited  villager, 
or  perhaps  of  some  enterprising  Banjdrd  who  used  to  pasture  his  cattle  in  the 
village  in  the  day  when  the  jungle  was  uncut.  These  tanks,  which  depend 
almost  entirely  on  the  rainfall  for  their  water-supply,  are  considered  on  that 
account  to  give  better  drinking-water  than  those  formed  by  throwing  a  dam 
across  the  valleys,  and  in  this  respect  they  must  be  allowed  to  have  some  advan- 
tages ;  but  as  but  little  care  is  taken  to  keep  them  clear,  the  water  before  the  hot 
weather  is  generally  a  muddy  mass  of  impurity.  Besides  the  trees  round  the 
tanks,  there  are  but  few  to  be  seen  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  district,  and 
mango-groves,  so  common  in  Upper  India,  are  £ere  few  and  far  between.  Wella 
were  unknown  in  the  district  till  the  last  two  years ;  but  the  recent  orders  gmnt'- 
ing  rent*free  land  to  persons  digging  wells  have  led  to  the  construction  of  wells 
lined  with  masonry  m  many  of  the  Jchaha  villages.    Along  the  banks  of  fiie 
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Mahdnadi  and  to  the  south  of  the  district  water  is  found  at  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  feet  from  the  surface^  but  in  the  east  it  is  not  so  easily  procured. 

The  average  rainfall  is  about  forty  inches.     The  hills  which   encircle  the 
P  .  ^  ,,      ,    ..  district  generally  insure  the  fall  of  an  adequate,  or 

nearly  adequate,  supply  ot  water,  and  withm  the 
last  fifty  years,  beyond  which  no  records  are  available,  only  one  very  severe 
famine  has  been  known  in  Ralpdr.  This  occurred  in  1835,  and  numbers  of 
people  are  said  to  have  died  of  hunger.  There  is  no  trustworthy  evidence 
extant  from  which  the  extent  of  the  calamity  can  be  learnt,  but  that  it  must 
have  been  severe  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  revenue  of  almost  all  the  villages 
in  the  district  declined  considerably  in  the  next  few  succeeding  years,  while 
another,  but  less  severe,  famine  occurring  in  1844,  completed  the  ruin  of  many 
villages.*  The  climate  is  generally  good,  varying  less  than  in  the  districts  of 
Bengal  and  Upper  India,  and  though  the  cold  season  is  very  different  from  that 
of  Behar  or  even  of  Bengal,  yet  the  rains  are  always  cool  and  pleasant.  The 
district  has  been  for  the  last  few  years  generally  healthy,  though  previously  it 
had  a  bad  reputation  from  the  cholera  which  had  visited  it  almost  every  year 
for  twenty  years;  but  the  lastf  bad  outbreak  of  the  disease  was  in  1866,  and  then 
it  was  confined  to  the  north  of  the  district  only.  The  people  attribute  this 
immunity  in  a  great  measure  to  the  sanitary  precautions  which  have  lately  been 
introduced,  and  the  coincidence  of  the  cessation  of  cholera  and  the  introduction 
of  sanitary  reform  is  certainly  fortunate,  as  it  has  induced  the  people  to  take  up 
with  a  sort  of  entliusiasm  a  system  of  precautions  which  is  generally  distasteful 
to  the  natives  of  the  country.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  newly-born  faith  may 
not  sink  under  a  premature  trial.  Besides  cholera  the  prevalent  disorders  are 
fevers  and  small-pox ;  the  former  are  very  frequent  during  the  rains  and  the 
beginning  of  the  cold  weather ;  but,  except  in  the  jungles,  the  fever  is  generally 
of  a  mild  type.  Small-pox  has  hitherto  yearly  carried  off  a  large  number  of 
children,  but  now  that  vaccination  has  been  introduced,  its  ravages  may  be 
mitigated,  if  it  be  not  entirely  exterminated.  Stone  is  also  very  prevalent,  and 
a  large  number  of  operations  for  this  disease  are  yearly  performed  at  the  Rdfpur 
dispensary. 

There  are  no  large  towns  in  the  district  except  Rafpiir,  but  Dhamtarf  and 

_,  •,,.,,.  RSilm  are  risiuff  places.     The  population  of  these 

Towns  and  buildings.  .  i  "^       .  •         r  n     , 

^  three  towns  is  as  follows : — 

Rillpiir 16.645 

Dhamtari 4,632 

Rajim 2,571 

Bilpdr  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  grain  trade  of  the  district,  and  the  residence 
of  the  principal  merchants,  while  Dbamtar(  and  Rdjfm  derive  their  importance 
principally  from  the  jungle-produce  which  is  brought  there  for  sale.  The  trade 
is  a  somewhat  speculative  one,  but  very  lucrative  to  those  who  succeed,  and 
the  number  of  those  who  engage  in  it  is  yearly  increasing,  as  the  value  of  the 
jungle-produce  becomes  better  known.  A.'rang  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a 
considerable  trade  in  lac,  but  the  clearing  of  the  jungles  to  the  east  of  the 
district  has  greatly  diminished  its  importance.  Among  agricultural  villages, 
Kurudh,  Palari,  and  A^'mdf — all  of  them  in  Dhamtari — ^are  the  most  populous. 


•  There  has  been  drought  and  severe  distress  this  year  also  (1868-69). 
t  Cholera  a^in  appeared  this  year  (1869)  among  the  half-fed  gangs  of  pauper-labourers  on 
relief  works. 
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Drdg,  as  the  head-quarters  of  a  tahsfl^  and  Dhamdd^  as  the  former  residence  of 
a  Goad  dynasty^  only  extinct  within  the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years,  also 
contain  a  considerable  number  of  inhabitants  ;  while  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
district,  Kusmf^  Laun,  and  S&T&giou  in  the  Simgd  tahsfl^  and  Kurd  in  that  of 
Bdfpdr^  deserve  mention.  In  Rdfpdr,  Dhamda^  Pdtan^  I^rilg,  Dhamtarf,  and 
Bdlod  there  are  the  ruins  of  old  forts  of  considerable  extent ;  but,  except  in 
Dhamdd,  these  remains  are  of  little  architectural  beauty.  In  Laun,  along  the 
Mahdnadi,  the  forts  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  villages,  but  they  are 
invariably  rude,  and  now  ruined  structures,  made  for  the  security  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, on  the  occasion  of  the  periodical  raids  of  the  Binjwdrs  from  the  Sondkhdn 
hills.  At  A'rang  in  the  Rdfpdr  tahsil,  at  Deobalodd  in  the  Drdg  tahsfl,  and  at 
Gandai  in  the  zaminddrf  of  that  name,  there  are  fine  Buddhist  or  Jain  temples, 
and  at  Rdjim  the  original  portion  of  the  temple  which  still  exists  shows  a  good 
deal  of  artistic  skill  and  taste.  Throughout  the  district  there  are  numerous 
ruins  of  temples,  and  almost  every  village  has,  as  its  deity,  some  old  statue  reft 
from  a  decayed  building,  often  showing  considerable  refinement  in  the  sculp- 
tors, and  almost  always  exhibiting  a  skill  which  would  now  be  sought  for  in 
vain  in  Chhattisgarh.  Of  more  extensive  ruins  those  of  Sirpdr  may  be  toen- 
tioned,  consisting  of  the  remains  of  temples  and  palaces  of  stone,  for  the  inosi 
part  hidden  in  the  jungle. 

The  only  metalled  road  in  the  district  is  the  Great  Eastern  Road — the  im- 
perial line  running  from  Ndgpdr  to    Sambalpiir 
^^^Metalled  and  fair-weather  through  Rdfpdr.     The  part  of  the  road  between 

Rdipdr  and  the  western  boundary  of  the  distriei. 
towards  Ndgpdr  is  nearly  finished,  but  that  between  Rdfpdr  and  Sainbalpur 
has  not  been  begun.  Two  fair-weather  roads  have  been  made  from  local  funds — 
one  to  Dhamtari,  and  the  other  via  Simgd  to  Ndndghdt  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seondth,  where  it  meets  the  Bildspdr  district  road  leading  to  that  station.  A 
branch  from  Simgd  to  join  the  road  from  Bildspdr  to  Jabalpdr  over  the  Chilpi 
Ghdt  is  now  being  begun,  and  a  road  from  Rdipdr  to  Seorfnardin  has  also  been 
commenced.  On  the  Simgd  road  a  few  bridges  have  been  built ;  but,  except 
on  the  Great  Eastern  Road,  no  bridges  have  yet  been  attempted  on  the  other 
lines. 

The  isolated  state  of  Chhattisgarh  from  the  earliest  times  renders  the  fartn 
p,    .    , .  of  its  history,  except  as  they  illustrate  the  growth 

"     **   ^'  of  its  present  institutions  and  customs,  of  little 

interest  or  value,  while  the  paucity  of  the  materials  extant  renders  it  a  task  of 
some  diflBculty  to  obtain  even  such  an  outline  as  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
this  Gazetteer.  However,  from  traditions — many  of  which,  owing  to  the  hetero- 
geneous character  of  the  population,  and  the  fact  that  most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
descended  from  recent  immigrants,  are  vague — inscriptions  either  existing  in 
the  original,  or  in  copies  made  by  orders  of  Colonel  Agnew  when  in  charge  of 
Chhattisgarh  from  1818 — 1825,  and  hints  found  in  the  customs  of  the  people, 
a  not  wholly  inadequate  account  of  the  past  history  of  the  district  may  be 
framed. 

Like  the  rest  of  Central  India,  Chhattisgarh  seems  to  have  been  inhabited 
in  the  earliest  times  by  Bhunjiy^s  and  other  Kolarian  races  from  the  East.  These, 
however,  having  little  administrative  ability  or  instinct  for  cohesion,  never 
succeeded  in  establishing  anything  like  a  regular  government,  and  were  in  veiy 
early  times  conquered  and  driven  to  the  hills  by  the  Gonds,  by  whom  the  first 
system  of  government  was  founded;  and  in  this  system,  though  greatly  comipt-ed 
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—and  ill  the  lh,st  three  or  four  hundred  years  almost  obliterated— will  be  found 
the  key  to  the  innumerable  anomalies  which  now  perplex  the  inquirer  into  the 
customs  of  Chhattisgarhk  To  the  east  of  the  Mah^nadi  the  Bhunjfyds  and 
Binjwdrs  maintained  themselves  till  a  late  period.  The  last  Binjwdr  chief  of 
Sondkh&n  was  hanged  in  the  Mutiny ;  while  tradition  still  tells  of  the  Gond 
conquest  of  Bindra  Nawdgarh,  and  the  victories  of  the  Gond  heroes  over  the 
barbarian  giants^  though  the  latter  were  assisted  by  magical  and  supernatural 
gifts. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  when  B&tpdr  became  part  of  the  dominions 

„.,.„,,  of    the    ancient    Haihai-Bansi   dynasty,    but    it 

Hainai-Bansi  rule.  ,,*        ,  j.     n*  r  j.i^     -n  ±        i 

appears  to  have  been  cut  oii  from  the  icatanpur 

kingdom,  and  separately  governed  by  a  younger  branch  of  the  reigning  family 
about  the  ninth  century.  An  inscription  in  a  temple  at  Rajlm,*  dated  Samvat 
796,  commemorates  the  conquests  in  these  parts  of  a  chief  named  Jagatpdl, 
who  appears  to  have  acquired  the  fort  of  Durga  or  Drdg  in  the  Rdfptir  district 
by  a  marriage  connection  with  Rdja  Prithvl  Deva  of  the  Haihai-Bansl  line. 
From  the  time  of  this  inscription  to  Samvat  1458,  corresponding  to  a.d.  1401, 
in  which  year  a  rdjd  named  Lachhman  Deva  appears,  from  an  inscription 
formerly  existing  in  the  Rdipdr  fort,  to  have  reigned,  there  is  no  trustworthy 
record  of  the  history  of  this  principality.  But  from  an  inscription  at  Eatanpiir 
it  would  seem  that  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  eleventh,  or  commencement 
of  the  twelfth  century  the  reigning  prince  of  the  elder  line,  which  always 
retained  a  feudal  superiority  over  the  Rdiptir  branch,  were  driven  back  from 
Ratanpdr  to  the  hills  by  an  uprising  of  Rdkshasas,  or  aboriginal  tribes, 
so  that  the  Rdipdr  government  was  probably  not  very  sohd  until  some 
centuries  after  its  establishment.  Under  the  Haihai-Bansi  dynasty  the 
government  seems  to  have  been  a  patriarchal  aristocracy,  the  system  being 
derived  from  the  Gonds.  Under  the  nomad  invaders  of  the  Turanian 
race  the  unit  seems  not  to  have  been,  as  among  some  at  least  of  the 
more  civilised  Aryans  of  Upper  India,  the  family,  but  the  clan  :  hence,  while  in 
Upper  India  the  family  developed  into  the  village  community,  among  the 
Turanian  races  the  clan  settled  themselves  in  a  number  of  neighbouring  villages, 
which  were  formed  into  a  tdluka.  All  the  original  inhabitants  of  each  of 
these  tdlukas  were  attached  to  their  chief  by  the  ties  of  blood  or  community  of 
interest.  As  long  as  the  original  tradition  of  a  connection  between  the  members 
of  each  tdluka,  and  of  the  different  tdlukaddrs  with  one  another  under  a 
conunon  chief,  existed,  the  aggregate  thus  formed  was  a  powerful  state,  formi- 
dable alike  for  attack  and  defence ;  but  as  the  hereditary  bond  of  connection 
w^as  weakened  by  time  and  the  loss  of  the  constant  stimulus  of  common  action, 
the  parts  separated  from  each  other  and  fell  easily,  one  by  one,  under  the  yoke 
of  a  common  invader.  Such  an  invader  would  replace  the  indigenous  chiefs  by 
strangers  attached  to  himself,  and  hence  the  system  would  receive  a  further 
shock  from  the  absence  of  any  bond  between  the  new  tdlukaddrs  and  their 
subordinates,  and  this  process  had  probably  taken  place  once  at  least  before  the 
conquest  of  the  district  by  the  Haihai-Bansi  princes.  They  introduced  a  number 
of  adventurers  from  Hindustan,  making  over  to  them  the  lands  of  the  older 
settlers  ;  and  the  lists  of  Bildspdr  tdlukaddrs  prepared  in  the  time  of  Lachhman 
Sen  show  that  the  greater  part  of  the  tdlukaddrs  were  of  foreign  extraction. 
As  there,  are  no  such  lists  extant  for  Rdfpdr,  it  does  not  appear  how  far  the 

*  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xv.  pp.  500^. 
52  CPG  '     * 
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change  bad  been  carried  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  bat  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  old  system  had  been  even  at  this  time  greatly  changed^  while  in 
succeeding  generations  it  was  almost  obliterated^  and  not  only  were  the  older 
holders  ejected  from  their  tdlukas^  but  the  boundaries  of  tlltikas  were  dis- 
regarded, and  two,  or  three,  or  even  single  villages  were  given  to  applicants,  while 
the  Gond  ryots  were  swamped  by  foreign  settlers.  It  is  clear  that  under  such 
fe  system  the  only  bond  that  united  the  whole  country  was  their  cotnmon  depen- 
dence upon  a  united  authority,  and  when  that  authority  was  weakened  by  the 
gradual  decay  of  the  ruling  race,  the  Mardthds  met  with  little  or  no  opposition 
when  they  invaded  the  country. 

The  first  Mardth^  invasion  took  place  in  a.d.  1741,  when  Bhdskar  Pandit, 

while  on  his  way  to  attack  Bengal,  defeated 
the  iS^hir  ""^  ^^''-*"'''8w^  ^y    Baghundth  Singh,  the  representative  of  the  older 

branch  of  the  Haihai-Bansf  race,  at  Batanpdr ;  but 
neither  he  nor  Mohan  Singh,  who  was  put  in  charge  of  Chhattfsgarh  by  Baghojf 
Bhonsld,  rdjd  of  Ndgpdr,  in  1745,  seems  to  have  at  first  interfered  with  Amar 
Singh,  the  representative  of  the  younger  branch  ruling  in  Bd(p(ir.  He  continued 
to  administer  the  government  till  1750,  when  he  was  quietlv  ousted,  and  received 
for  his  maintenance  the  parganaB  of  Rdjim,  Pdtan,  and  Bdfpdr,  for  which  he  paid 
a  yearly  tribute  of  Rs.  7,000.  On  his  death,  in  1753,  his  son  Seordj  Singh  was 
absent  on  a  pilgrimage,  and  the  Mardthd  government  confiscated  theparganas; 
but  when  Bimb&ji,  the  younger  brother  of  Jdnojf,  the  heir  of  Raghoji,  assumed 
the  government  in  1757,  he  gave  Seordj  Siugh  the  village  of  Bargdon  in  the 
Rd(pdr  tashd  free  of  revenue,  and  one  rupee  on  every  village  in  the  district 
for  his  maintenance.  This  arrangement  continued  till  1822,  when  in  lieu 
of  one  rupee  on  every  village  in  the  district,  Raghundth  Singh,  son  of  Seordj 
Singh,  received  the  villages  of  Govindd,  Mdrbend,  Ndndgdon.  and  Bdleswar, 
all  near  Bargdon,  free  of  revenue,  and  these  he  still  holds*  When  the  Mardthds 
undertook  the  government  of  the  country,  decay  had  already  in  all  probability 
reduced  it  to  a  state  very  much  inferior  to  that  which  it  had  attained 
during  the  earlier  days  of  the  Haihai-Bansf  rule ;  and  the  raids  of  the 
Binjwdrs  of  Sondkhdn  (a  tribe  allied  to  the  Bhtinjtyds  living  in  the  hiUs  to 
the  east  of  Laun,  between  the  Mahdnadf  and  the  Jonk)  had  seriously  aflFected 
the  prosperity  of  the  eastern  parganas  of  Laun,  Sirpdr,  Ehaldrf ,  and  the  eastern 
portion  of  Rdiptlr,  and  a  continuance  of  these  disorders  gradually  caused  their 
almost  total  depopulation.  So  entirely  was  the  country  ruined  that  the 
revenue  of  the  three  first  named  tracts,  which  had  amounted  to  Rs.  63,160  in 
A.D.  1563,  was  reduced  to  between  3,000  and  4,000  Ndgpdr  rupees  in  a.d.  1817, 
and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  they  have  begun  to  recover  their 
original  prosperity.  After  the  assumption  of  the  government  of  Chhattfegarh 
by  Bimbajf,  order  was  maintained,  though  chiefly  by  the  strong  hand  of  military 
rule,  and  some  efforts  were  made  to  harmonise  the  Mardtbd  am}  Chhattlsgarh 
institations,  which  had  already  been  assimilated  by  the  influx  of  immigrants 
accustomed  to  the  village  system  of  Upper  India.  On  his  death  in  1 787  his 
widow,  A'nandi  Bdf,  managed  the  country  for  a  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
sdbaddr,  Vitthal  Divdkar,  Who  is  said  to  have  introduced  a  form  of  pargana 
accounts  on  the  village  system  known  to  the  Mardthds.  After  his  timo  the 
government  seems  to  have  degenerated  into  anarchy :  insurrections  were,  as  is 
stated  by  Colonel  Agnew,  frequent,  and  the  revenue  of  the  hhalsa  lands  was 
raised  in  the  eighteen  years  between  1799  and  1817  from  Rs.  1,26,000  to 
Rs.  3,83,000.  The  character  of  the  administration  may  be  judged  from  the 
description  of  Major  Agnew  in  1819,  who  sajs  that  the  country  "  presented  one 
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uniform  scene  of  plunder  and  oppression^  aninflaenced  by  any  considerations 
but  that  of  collecting,  by  whatsoever  means,  the  largest  amount  possible/** 

After  the  deposition  of  A'pd  Sahib  in  1818  the  country  was  taken  under 

T»  •.•  1.    1   •  w-  X-  British  superintendence  during  the  minority  of 

British  admiaistration.  .  v  t>      i.   •/        j  n     x  •      -c^j         j 

the  younger  Kaghoji,  and  Captam  Edmonds  was 

the  first  officer  put  in  charge  of  Chhattisgarh.  He,  however,  had  scarcely  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  down  the  disturbances  in  Dongargarh,  in  the  west  of  the 
district,  when  he  died,  a  few  months  after  his  arrival,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Colonel  Agaew.  This  officer,  whose  name  is  still  well  remembered  throughout 
the  country,  was  superintendent  from  18 1 8  to  1825.  His  first  task  on  assuming 
charge  was  to  put  down  the  pretended  heirs  of  the  Gond  rfija  of  Dhamdd,  who 
had  rebelled,  and  to  compel  the  Binjw^r  chief  of  Sonikhdn  to  give  up  the 
government  lands  he  had  usurped  during  the  disturbances.  Having  restored 
peace,  and  adjusted  the  large  balances  of  revenue  shown  as  due  in  the  Mar&thd 
accounts,  he  proceeded  to  organise  the  civil  administration.  In  doing  so  his 
leading  principle  was  to  work  as  much  as  possible  through  the  people  them- 
selves, and  under  his  mild,  but  firm  administration  the  country  rapidly  began 
to  improve.  The  clearance  of  the  fertile  black -soil  tracts  to  the  south  of  Dham- 
tarf  and  Bdlod,  the  greater  part  of  the  Bdj(m  pargana  and  that  of  the  eastern 
part  of  Baipdr,  which  had  been  allowed  to  lapse  into  jungle,  was  commenced, 
and  everywhere  the  area  under  cultivation  increased.  But  the  progress  of  the 
country  is  best  shown  by  the  revenue  of  the  hhalsa  of  Chhattisgarh,  which 
increased  from  Rs.  3,31,470  in  1818  to  Rs.  4,03,224  in  1825,  or  over  twenty-one 
per  cent  in  eight  years.  * 

From  1830  tiU  1854,  when  Chhattisgarh  with  the  rest  of  the  dominions  of 

»   •  -.   J  ^      *»/r   ijxv'    1       the  Ndffpdr  Rdid  lapsed  to  the  British  Govem- 
Re-introduction  of  Marfttha  rule.  .    ^Ali    .u        \.  :i  -l        <\.         i    j. 

ment,  Chhattisgarh  was  governed  by  subas ;  but 

the  general  system  followed  was  the  same  as  that  organised  by  Colonel  Agnew. 
The  country  seems  to  have  been  on  the  whole  well  administered;  and  it 
might  have  improved  rapidly  had  it  not  been  for  the  famines  of  1 835  and  1844, 
which  checked  the  increase  of  the  population  and  ruined  many  villages.  How- 
ever, on  the  whole,  progress  was  made,  and  the  district  was  in  a  much  more 
flourishing  condition  when  taken  over  in  1854  than  when  Colonel  Agnew  received 
charge  in  1818.  The  revenue  of  Rdipdr  alone  in  1855 — the  year  after  the  annexa- 
tion— amounted  to  2,78,536  Company's  rupees,  equal  to  about  3,25,886  N^gptir 
rupees,  or  very  nearly  the  revenue  paid  by  the  whole  of  Chhattisgarh  in  1818. 

The  first  officer  appointed  to  the  charge  of  Chhattisgarh  after  the  annexa- 
tion was  Captain    Elliot.     His    jurisdiction,    of 

Introduction  of  British  rule  in  which  the  limits  were  the  same  as  in  the  time  of 
1854,  and  iubaequent  adminiatra-     Qolonel  Agnew,  included   not  only  the  whole  of 

°^*  Chhattisgarh,  but  also  Bastar — an  extent  of  country 

which  necessitated  at  first  the  continuance  of  a  system  of  patriarchal  govern- 
ment similar  to  that  instituted  by  Colonel  Agnew;  but  from  1856,  when  the 
country  was  divided  into  three  tahslls,  of  which  two — ^Dhamtarl  and  Rilpdr— 
inrere  in  the  Rdfpdr  district,  a  more  regular  system  began  to  be  introduced. 
In  1857  Drdg  was  made  a  tahstl,  and  in  1861  Bil&spdr  was  separated  from 
Bdfptlr,  and  in  1863  a  fourth  tahsil  at  Simgd,  completing  the  number  now 
existing,  was  added  to  Rdtptir.  Rifpdr  suffered  but  Uttle  during  the  mutiny, 
the  only  disturbances  being  those  which  were  excited  by  N&rdyan  Singh  of 

♦  Rlipiir  MSS.  records. 
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Sondkh^D .  He  was  hanged  in  1 858^  and  his  estate  confiscated.  Since  that  time 
the  Binjwdr  raids  into  the  east  of  the  district  have  been  completely  discontinued, 
and  the  flourishing  tracts  of  Laun,  Sirpur,  and  Khaldrl,  which  had  so  long 
suffered  from  the  oppression  of  these  hill  tribes^  are  rapidly  becoming  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  portions  of  the  district. 

The  first  census  taken  in  Chhattfsgarh  seems  to  hare  been  that  made  in 
p      .    .  1820-21  by  Colonel  Agnew.     It  is  not  clear  what 

opu  a  on.  ^^^^  j^  comprised,  but  even  if  it  was  confined  to 

the  population  of  the  hhalsa  area  of  Bilispdrand  Rifpur,  the  number  of  571,91 5 
inhabitants  would  only  give  about  fifty  persons  to  the  square  mile-  If  this 
could  be  relied  on  as  an  accurate  enumeration  of  the  people,  it  would  show  more 
forcibly  than  any  words  could  do  the  wretched  condition  to  which  the  country 
was  then  reduced.  The  next  census  taken  was  on  the  night  of  the  5th  Novem- 
ber 1866.  The  population  then  counted  amounted  to  952,754  souls,  or  about 
101  persons  to  the  square  mile  over  the  whole  area  of  the  khalsa  and  the 
Chhattlsgkrh  zamindSrIs,  exclusive  of  the  Feudatories  and  the  wild  tracts  of 
KhariSr  and  Bindr^  Nawigarh.  In  the  khalsa  the  total  population  was  835,874 
souls,  giving,  after  deducting  the  1,350  square  miles  of  uninhabited  waste,  an 
average  of  about  130  persons  to  the  square  mile  ;  while  in  the  more  populous 
portions  of  the  Dhamtarf  tahsfl  the  population  is  from  210  to  230  per  square 
mile.  In  the  Feudatory  estates  the  population  was  found  to  amount  to  317,275 
souls,  giving  an  average  of  about  108  persons,  or  if  the  wild  tract  of  Efinker  be 
excluded,  about  140  to  the  square  mile ;  while  in  Eharidr  and  Bindrd  Nawigarh 
the  total  population  was  only  52,633  souls,  or  about  eighteen  to  the  sqnare 
mile. 

The  population  of  B&fpdr  has  been  recruited  from  all  quarters ;  but  the 
most  important  immigrants,  and  the  earliest  after  the  first  great  Gond  invasion, 
are  those  who  have  come  from  the  north.  From  the  east  the  immigration  has 
been  very  small,  and  the  immigrants  consist  chiefly  of  a  few  wild  wanderers 
in  the  jungles,  while  from  the  south  and  west  there  has  been  a  considerable 
influx  of  population.  Of  the  immigrant  tribes,  the  Kurmfs,  Tells,  Lodhis,  Cham- 
drs,  Ahfrs  or  Gdir^s,  Gand^s,  and  Eanwars  seem  to  have  come  from  the  north, 
though  a  large  section  of  Tells  and  some  few  Kurmfs  have  come  from  Nigpdr. 
The  greater  number  of  immigrants  from  the  south  and  west  are  Halb&s  from 
Bastar  and  Chand£,  and  Marat]i&s.  The  principal  cultivating  castes  are 
Kurmls,  Tells,  Chamirs,  and  Halbds,  though  of  these  only  the  Kurmis  and  Telfs 
are  large  landholders. 

The  Cham&rs  lay  claim  to  a  very  high  antiquity  among  the  inhabitants 
Q^^jj^  of  the  district ;   but  the  truth  of  their  asser- 

tions appears  open  to  doubt.  They  all  call 
themselves  Baid&sls — a  name  which  none  of  them  can  explain,  but  which  evi- 
dently comes  from  Bai  Dds — a  Gham&r  reformer  and  disciple  of  IUm4nand,  who 
is  said  to  have  lived  about  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  country  lying  to  the 
south  of  Gudh  and  in  Bewd.  The  creed  he  preached  seems  to  have  been  very 
similar  to  that  of  Gh&sl  Dds,  the  celebrated  Satndml  teacher,  who  started  the 
great  movement  among  the  Chamdrs  fifby  years  ago,  which  has  excited  so  much 
attention,  and  who  seems  rather  to  have  revived  the  teaching  of  Rai  Dis  than 
preached  a  new  religion.  The  name  of  Satndmf  was  that  assumed  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Bai  Dds,  and  the  constant  reference  to  his  name  shows' that  his  doc- 
trine must  have  sunk  deeply  into  their  minds  before  they  came  to  Chhattlsgarh, 
as  there  is  no  trace  of  Bifti  D&s  having  ever  visited  the  country.     Again,  the 
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Cham^rs  are  chiefly  found  in  the  north-west  of  the  district,  there  1i)einff  very 
few  south  of  the  Rdfplir  tahsll,  and  they  have  never,  like  the  Gonds,  Telfe,  and 
Ahfrs,  spread  all  over  the  districb^a  fact  which  seems  to  show  that  they  are 
immigrants  of  a  comparatively  late  date.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
names  of  *^  Satndmls'^  and  Chamdrs  are  synonymous ;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
the  case,  as  the  Satndml  religion  does  not  refuse  to  receive  proselytes 
from  any  class.  But  as  the  Chamdrs  form  the  majority  of  the  sect,  and 
as  no  distinctioQS  of  caste  are  admitted  among  its  members,  all  converts 
of  other  castes  become,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hindds,  Chamdrs.  Under  the 
influence  of  Ghdsi  Dds  a  considerable  number  of  men  of  other  castes 
became  Satndmfs,  especially  Ah(rs,  and  similar  accessions  must  have  taken 
place  from  time  to  time,  otherwise  it  is  hard  to  account  for  the  very  large 
numbers  of  Chamdrs  found  in  the  district.  As  a  class,  too,  they  do  not  present 
the  same  degraded  appearance  as  their  brethren  in  other  parts  of  India,  and 
as  a  rule  they  are  lighter  in  colour  than  the  members  of  other  cultivating  castes, 
while  some  of  the  men,  and  many  of  the  women,  are  remarkable  for  good  looks. 
Although  the  Chamdrs  are,  in  the  parts  of  the  district  where  they  are  chiefly 
found,  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  castes,  they  have  failed  in  securing 
a  leading  position  in  any  part  of  the  country.  They  are  looked  down  upon  by 
the  HindiSs ;  the  Chamdr,  and  Hindd  *^  Pdrds,'^  in  villages  where  both  classes 
are  found,  being  always  separate  and  distinct ;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
Chamdr  ryots  are  a  power  in  the  land.  As  a  class  they  always  act  together, 
and  are  persistent  assertors  of  their  rights,  real  and  fancied,  and  a  terror  to  en- 
croaching mdlguzdrs,  few  being  found  bold  enough  to  stand  up  against  the  resist- 
ance of  Chamdr  ryots  to  unpopular  measures.  Outwardly  though,  as  Satndmfs, 
scrupulous  about  their  eating,  they  are  slovenly  and  untidy  in  their  habits, 
and  the  houses  of  even  the  wealthiest  of  them  are  generally  miserable  hovels. 
They  are  generally  industrious  though  careless  cultivators,  and  frugal  in  the 
extreme,  indulging  in  no  extravagance  in  dress  or  jewellery.  The  dress  of  the 
men  is  usually  a  single  cloth,  one  end  of  which  encircles  their  loins  and  another 
their  head,  and  the  women  wear  little  or  no  jewellery ;  yet  they  rarely  make 
money,  and  seem  to  want  the  talent  of  getting  on  in  the  world.  Their  villages 
are  seldom  prosperous,  though  there  are  some  few  mdlguzdrs  who  form  con- 
spicuous exceptions  to  the  rule.  Though  this  apparent  iiiability  to  improve 
their  position  is  partly  due  to  Hindd  opposition,  yet  one  great  cause  of  the 
phenomenon  seems  to  be  their  individual  fiokleness  and  want  of  perseverance. 
A  very  slight  cause  will  send  a  Chamdr  cultivator  away  from  his  village,  and 
though  they  generally  return  after  a  short  interval,  yet  these  migrations  must 
necessarily  hinder  the  accumulation  of  property. 

The  Gdndds  or  Pankds  deserve  notice  as  Kabfrpanthfs,  or  followers  of  Kablr 
Q.   , .  — a  founder  of  a  sect  who  is  said  to  have  appeared 

in  the  weaver  caste,  in  the  same  country,  and  at 
the  same  time,  as  Eai  Dds,  both  being  disciples  of  Rdmdnand,  and  their  doctrines 
being  similar  in  many  respects.  Though  they  cultivate  the  land,  they  are  not 
generally  esteemed  as  cultivators,  while  the  few  villages  they  hold  as  land- 
holders are  miserable  in  the  extreme. 

The  Kanwars  are  usually  looked  upon  as  aborigines,  and  though  their 

1^  appearance  and  their  preference  for  the  jungles  to 

anwara.  ^^^  cultivated  tracts,  as  well  as  their  abstinence 

from  Hindd  observances,  would  seem  to  point  to  this  opinion,  there  is   also 

some  ground  for  supposing  them  to  be  imperfect  Rdjputs,  who  settled  in  early 
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times  among  tlie  hills  of  the  Vindhyan  range,  and  so  failed  in  becoming  Hin- 
ddised  like  other  warlike  immigrants.  Probably  they  are  of  Turanian  origin^ 
but  they  seem  to  be  distinct  from  the  Kolarian  and  Dradimn  races.  Early 
documents  extant  at  Katanpdr  show  that  they  conquered  the  north-east  of  the 
BiUspdr  district  from  the  Bhdyds ;  and  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  the 
chief  counsellors  and  the  most  trusted  followers  of  the  Haihai-Bansi  princes 
were  Kan'wars.  It  was  to  Kanwar  chiefs  that  they  entrusted  the  hill  fortresses 
of  Bihispdr  on  their  descent  into  the  plains ;  while  the  assistance  rendered  by 
the  E^anwars  in  the  conquest  of  the  south  of  Rdfpdr  and  Bastar  was  rewarded 
by  large  grants  of  land,  which  are  still  held  by  their  descendants  in  Dhamtari, 
the  (>un&rdehf  Ziamfnddr  and  the  Tdlukaddr  of  Bhutfdehi  being  both  de« 
scendants  of  these  colonists.  They  have  always  made  a  claim,  though  in  a  half- 
hearted way,  to  be  oonsidered  as  Bdjpnts  connected  with  the  Tuar  tribe  of  the 
North-West,  and  their  claim  has  certainly  been  recognised  in  one  instance, 
as  the  first  Kanwar  chief  of  Narr&  received  his  estate  as  a  dowry  with  the  daughter 
of  the  B&jput  chief  of  Kb&ri&v.  Though  the  warlike  traditions  of  the  race  are 
preservedin  their  worship  of  Jhdgrd  Khand  (or  Jhagrii  Khfindd)  under  the  form  of 
a  sword— a  form  of  worship  not  uncommon  among  lUjpufc  tribes,  and  recalling 
to  mind  the  sword  which  was  the  national  deity  of  the  Huns  under  Attila^ 
yet  whatever  they  may  have  been  originally,  the  Kanwars  of  the  present  day 
are  the  most  peaceable  and  quiet  of  men,  and,  when  once  fairly  settled  in  a 
cultivated  country,  are  industrious  and  good  cultivators  and  landlords.  In 
the  jungles  they  have  conformed  generally  to  the  customs  of  their  neighbours, 
and  worship  Ddl&  Deo  and  Burh&  Deo,  as  their  Gond  brethren  do;  and  they 
always  seem  to  be  ready  to  take  up  with  the  belief  of  those  about  them,  thongh 
all  of  them,  except  the  richer  classes,  who  wish  to  be  considered  good  Hindds, 
avoid  Brdhmans.  They  bury  their  dead;  and  marriages  are  performed  before 
the  elders  of  the  village.  In  the  Jchaha  they  are  chiefly  found  in  the  noHh- 
east  of  the  district,  and,  except  the  colony  in  Dhamtarf,  they  are  rarely  found  in 
other  parts,  though  they  are  numerous  in  the  feudatory  states. 

The  SEalbds  are  immigrants  from  the  South,  and  are  only  found  in  lai^ 
„  .^,  numbers  in  the  south  of  the  district,  their  principal 

colony  being  in  the  south-west  of  the  Drdg  tahsfl, 
where  they  hold  thirty-seven  flourishing  villages.  They  gain  their  living  chiefly 
by  distilling  spirits ;  and  worship  a  pantheon  of  glorified  distillers,  at  the  head  of 
whom  is  Bahadur  Kal&l*  But  this  description  most  probably  applies  only  to  a 
section  of  the  tribe.  In  this  district  they  are,  next  to  the  Telts,  the  best  cultivators 
in  the  jungle-viUages,  and  show  themselves  quite  able  to  hold  their  own  in 
the  open  country,  where  their  villages  are  always  prosperous.  Elxcept  in  the 
jungles,  they  have  generally  become  Hinddised,  and  abandoned  most  of  their 
peculiar  observances,  but  in  the  jungles  they  maintain  their  traditional  customs 
and  usages.  Their  religion  does  not  impose  an  elaborate  or  frequently-repeated 
ceremonial.  All  that  is  necessary  for  a  good  Halbd  is  that  he  should  sacrifice 
once  in  his  life  three  goats  and  a  pig,  one  to  each  of  the  national  deities^  called 
Ndr&yan  G-os^in,  Burhd  Deo,  Sat{,  and  Batnd.  Of  these,  the  two  former  are  male, 
and  the  two  latter  female  divinities,  and  it  is  to  Ndrfiyan  Gt>sdin  that  the  pig  is 
sacrificed.  But  though  their  own  rehgion  imposes  no  heavy  burden  on 
them,  they  yield  to  no  tribe  in  their  superstition  and  devotion  to  the  local 
deities,  who  abound  on  every  high  hill  and  under  every  green  tree.  There  is 
nothing  peculiar  in  their  form  of  marriage ;  but  they  bury  their  dead^  and  wor- 
ship their  ancestors,  prayers  to  a  deceased  fftther  being  supposed  to  be  very 
efficacious  against  the  attack  of  a  tiger. 
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Of  the  purely  aboriginal  tribes  the  (ronds  are  alone  of  importance^  and 
Ahft  •  •    1  tr'hfi^  taking  the  area  of  the  whole  district,  they  form 

ngina     i    8.  ^^^  most  numerous  section  of  the  population. 

Though  the  oldest  settlers  in  the  country,  they  have  succumbed  to  the  Hindd 
invaders,  and  are  now  rarely  found  holding  villages,  except  in  the  jungles,  the 
average  revenue  of  the  294  villages  in  the  possession  of  6ond  mdlguz^s  being 
only  eighty-nine  rupees.  In  the  open  country  they  are  almost  entirely  Hindtiised; 
and  though  soine  of  them  show  energy  and  industry,  yet  generally  speaking 
they  are  a  down-trodden  race,  and  rarely  attain  wealth  or  comfort.  In  the 
jungles  also  the  old  religion  of  the  tribe  is  disappearing,  and  while  all  Gonds 
worship  Bnrhd  Deo  and  Ddla  Deo  (the  latter  being  the  household  god),  they 
know  little  of  Paurftola  (or  KaritoM),  Barangasura,  and  6umai*tola,  who,  with 
Burhd  Deo,  form  the  distinctivi6  gods  of  the  Dhdr  Gonds,  to  which  tribe  most 
of  the  Chhattisgarh  Gonds  belong.  They  are  all  intensely  superstitious,  and 
worship  the  numerous  local  deities  assiduously ;  though,  except  in  the  jungles, 
the  BsAg&  or  village  priest,  whose  business  it  is  to  propitiate  the  evil  spirits  of 
the  neighbourhood,  is  as  often  as  not  a  Kewat,  Tell,  or  Ahir,  as  a  Gond.  The 
other  aboriginal  tribes  are  the  Binjwdrs,  Bhunjfyds,  S&onrds,  Ndhars,  and  Kamdrs. 
Of  these  tho  Binjwdrs  are  allied  to  the  Baigds,  who  are  found  in  the  Mandla 
district.  They  chiefly  live  in  the  north-east  of  Rdipur,  and  occasionally  cultivate. 
The  Bhunjfyds  are  comparatively  numerous  all  through  the  east  of  the  district, 
and  are  particularly  so  in  the  Kharidr  and  Bindrd  Nawdgarh  zamfnddris,  where 
they  hold  a.  good  many  fairly-cultivated  villages.  The  Sdonrds  are  only  found  in 
Khaldr(  in  the  east  of  the  Rdfpiir  tahsU.  Thdj  are  very  few  in  number,  but  are 
the  most  industrious  of  all  the  jungle  tribes.  The  Ndhars  and  Kamdrs  utterly 
refuse  to  cultivate,  and  generally  live  in  the  most  remote  jungles,  supporting 
themselves  on  jungle-fruits  and  small  game.  All  these  jungle  tribes  seem  to 
have  come  from  Orissa,  and  their  dialects  are  all  akin  to  Uriya.  Except  the 
Saonrds,  they  all  gain  their  livelihood  more  by  collecting  jungle  produce  than  by 
cultivation. 

The  largest  landholders  are  the  Brdhmans,  who  hold  606  villages,  and  of 

.  these   185  are  held  bv  Mardthd  BrSimans  and 

n    0   ing  c  asses.  recent  immigrants,  while  the  remainder  are  in  the 

hands  of  residents  of  long  standing  in  the  district,  whose  families,  as  tradition 
asserts,  were  brought  from  Ebuoj  by  Kalydn  Sahi,  the  great  Haihai-Bansf  rdjd, 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  These  Chhattisgarh  Brdhmans  are  regarded  as 
impure  by  their  brethren  who  have  more  recently  left  the  land  of  orthodoxy, 
and  they  are  said  to  be  exceedingly  immoral;  but  they  make  good  landlords, 
and  are  not  unpopular  with  their  ryots.  The  Mardthd  Brdhmans  and  other 
Mardthd  proprietors  are  all  of  recent  origin,  and  the  villages  held  by  them  have 
for  the  most  part  been  cleared  and  peopled  by  their  relations.  This  is,  how- 
ever, chiefly  true  of  the  Dhamtarl  tahsfl  in  Bdfpdr.  Almost  all  the  villages  held 
by  Mardthd  Brdhmans  have  been  acquired  by  the  ousting  of  older  proprietors. 
The  Rdjput  and  Baniyd  proprietors,  who  between  them  hold  fifty-five  villages, 
for  the  most  part  belong  to  &milies  who  have  been  settled  in  Chhattisgarh 
for  generations,  and  but  few  of  the  villages  originally  held  by  these  castes  are 
in  the  hands  of  strangers.  The  Bdjputs  are  generally  descendants  of  immi- 
grants from  the  north,  though  in  the  Dhamtarl  tahsil  there  are  some  few  who 
have  come  from  the  Jaipdr  state  under  the  Madras  Gt)vemment,  and  it  is  only 
this  latter  class  who  will  hold  the  plough.  The  remainder  of  the  landholding 
classes,  with  the  exception  of  tho  Gosdins,  are  all  cultivators. 
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Besides   the  cultivating  and  landowning  classes^  there  are  some  othera 
p     r    j.  u  which   may  not  be   considered  undeserving  of 

notice.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  the 
Banjdr^  or  carriers,  of  whom  a  large  number  are  found  in  the  district.  They 
are,  however,  retreating  to  the  east  as  the  jangle  disappears ;  and  it  is  most 
probable  that,  as  the  WiaUa  lands  are  cleared,  they  will  leave  these  tract's  and 
betake  themselves  to  the  jungles  of  the  zaminddrfs,  where  alone  they  can  find 
pasturage  for  their  cattle.  The  Beld&ra  or  Uriyas  are  an  interesting  caste. 
They  are  tank-diggers  by  profession,  and  are  all  under  the  command  of  a  chief 
called  a  jamadfir,  who  holds  three  villages  in  the  district.  Under  the  jamadar 
are  a  number  of  n&iks,  each  of  whom  has  the  command  of  a  gang.  These 
gangs  have  no  settled  home,  but  go  wandering  about  the  district  wherever  they 
can  get  work.  They  rendered  good  services  in  the  expedition  against  N&r^yan 
Singh,  the  Son£kh&n  zamind£r,  in  1 858,  and  their  chief  was  rewarded  by  the 
grant  of  two  villages  in  the  Drdg  tahsfl,  which  are  held  free  of  revenue. 

The  great  staple  produce  of  Chhattfsgarh  is  rice,  and  it  would  appear  to 

.    .    ,^        „  .  have    been   at   one  time  almost  the   only    crop 

AcTiculture — Rain  crops.  .  .  i.    i.T_  j.      •      x-l       •         i 

^  '^  grown.     At   present    the    ryots  m   the  jungles 

rarely  grow  rabi  crops,  alleging  that  the  labour  of  watching  both  kharif  and 
rabl  is  too  much  for  them;  and  it  is  the  rice  crop  alone  that  is  under  the 
special  protection  of  Thdkur  Deo,  the  great  local  deity,  and  his  priest  the  Baigd; 
while  the  important  question  as  to  the  time  of  sowing  the  more  modem 
wheat  crop,  the  colour  of  the  bullocks  to  be  yoked  to  the  plough,  and  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  sower  is  to  proceed,  are  referred  to  the  Purohit.  The  ryot 
who  cultivates  both  kharff  and  rabi  crops,  called  locally  ^'  sydri "  and  *'  unhfiri/' 
leads  by  no  means  an  idle  life ;  though,  as  he  has  little  to  fear  from  theft  or  from 
wild  animals,  except  in  the  comparatively  few  villages  near  the  jungle,  he  has 
not  to  undergo  the  labour  of  watching  and  fencing,  and  consequently  has  not 
to  work  so  hard  during  certain  seasons  as  the  people  of  most  other  districts  of 
the  Central  Provinces.  In  the  hot  weather  he  begins  by  preparing  the  land 
for  the  "  sy^ri"  crops,  and  planting  sugarcane,  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  get  a  little  land  below  the  village  tank.  After  the  first  heavy  fall  of 
rain  he  must  sow  his  rice,  and  the  sowing  of  the  rice  is  rapidly  followed  by 
that  of  the  kodo,  cotton,  arhar,  and  til  crops.  During  the  rains  his  time  is 
occupied  in  tending  his  rice  and  other  kharff  crops,  and  in  ploughing  the  land 
for  rabi.  In  October  the  rabi  crops  are  sown  ]  and  the  kharif  harvest  begins 
and  lasts  during  November  up  to  the  beginning  of  December.  As  soon  as  it  is 
over,  the  rice  and  kodo  has  to  be  trodden  out,  the  sugarcane  cut,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  year  is  taken  up  with  the  cutting  of  the  rabi  crops,  winnowing, 
husking,  and  storing  the  produce,  any  spare  time  being  devoted  to  selling 
his  crop,  or  bringing  in  timber  and  grass  from  the  jungles.  Besides  rice  the 
principal  kharif  crops  are  kodo,  arhar,  tU,  and  cotton.  For  all  of  these  the 
land  is  ploughed  twice  before  sowing,  and  the  seed  is  sown  broadcast.  In 
hard  soils  the  seed  is  raked  in  with  the  "  datari ''  afler  sowing,  but  in  black 
soils  this  is  not  necessary.  Cotton  and  kodo  are  weeded,  but  the  other 
crops  are  left  to  themselves  after  being  sown.  Kodo  is  a  grain  of  great 
importance  to  the  country,  as  it  is  the  food  of  the  greater  number  of  the  poorer 
classes,  and  one  much  appreciated  for  its  prolific  yield  (often  a  hundred-fold), 
and  for  its  satisfying  qualities.  Another  advantage  is  that  it  does  not  require 
so  much  water  as  rice,  and  will  yield  a  fine  crop  in  a  year  when,  from 
a  deficient  rainfall,  there  is  a  small  yield  of  rice.  A  pound  of  kodo  will 
be  an  ample  meal  for  a  fulUgrown  man,  who  would  eat  double  the  quantity 
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of  Hce.  Arhaf  or  tdr  is  principally  grown  in  tlie  west  of  the  district,  and 
two  kinds  are  known — the  small  and  early  arhar  called  ^'  harond/^  and  the 
large  and  later  kind  called  '^  mih(/*  Both  are  sown  at  the  same  time,  bnt  the 
former  ripens  about  two  months  before  the  latter.  Of  til  there  are  also  two 
kinds — the  white  and  black  til,  the  former  sown  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and 
the  latter  in  the  beginning  of  August.  Both  til  and  arhar  are  frequently  sown 
in  the  same  field  with  kodo.  The  cotton  of  the  district  is  very  poor,  and  is 
principally  used  for  home  consumption,  what  little  is  exported  being  chiefly 
from  the  feudatory  states  and  the  western  zamind&ris,  where  the  quality  is 
slightly  superior  to  that  grown  in  the  khaUa, 

The  fields  in  which  the  unhan  or  cold-weather  crop  is  sown  are  called 

_,,,,.    ^        J  locally  '*Barh{.^'    The  principal  and  most  valu- 

Rabi  cultivatioii  and  sugarcane.       t.i  •     •     _i,     i.        i5  i.    •         i  •      xi_ 

^  able  gram  is  wlleat,  which  is  only  sown  m  the 

best  soils  after  repeated  ploughings.  For  gram  and  castor-oil  the  soil  is 
generally  by  the  better  class  of  ryots  prepared  as  carefully  as  for  wheat ;  but 
most  content  themselves  with  ploughing  the  land  only  once  or  twice,  both  for 
these  as  for  the  other  rabi  crops.  Sugarcane  is  a  crop  of  which  the  area  is 
yearly  increasing,  and  though  the  produce  of  the  small  canes  of  Chhattlsgarh 
is  scanty  as  compared  with  that  of  the  larger  Otaheite  cane,  vet  it  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  crops  a  ryot  can  grow,  even  if  the  great  laoour  attending  the 
cultivation  is  taken  into  account.  For  sugarcane  the  land  must  be  ploughed 
ten  limes  at  least,  and  the  clods  thoroughly  pulverised.  It  is  grown  from  cut- 
tings, which  are  planted  in  the  open  about  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May, 
and  the  crop  must  then  be  watered  thrice  daily  till  the  rains  begin ;  after  that, 
if  the  rains  are  plentiful,  artificial  irrigation  is  not  much  required  till  the  end  of 
the  rainy  season,  but  from  that  time  till  the  crop  is  cut  it  must  be  regularly 
carried  on. 

The  rotation  of  crops  is,  as  might  be  supposed,  utterly  unknown  in  Chhattis- 

Oiuilitv   f       cultu  e  ^^^  *  ^^^  there  is  a  theory  current  that  the  proper 

ty  o  agri        r  .  ^^^^   ^  ^^^  ^^  newly  broken-up  black   soil    is 

linseed,  which  is  generally  followed  by  kodo,  after  which  wheat  or  some  more 
valuable  crop  is  sown.  On  the  whole  the  agriculture  of  the  Bdfpdr  district  is 
exceedingly  slovenly, — ^the  result  not  so  much  of  any  want  of  industry  on  the 
part  of  the  ryots,  as  of  the  smallness  of  the  population,  the  bad  distribution  of 
land  resulting  from  district  customs,  the  inferiority  of  the  cattle,  and  want  of 
means. 

The  forests  of  the  district  surround  the  cultivation  on  all  sides  except 
p  to  the  north ;  but  though  they  occupy  an  area 

of  at  least  5,000  square  miles,  with  the  exception 

of  the  great  s£L  forests  of  Sehdwd  and  Bindr&  Nawdgarh,  and  that  along  the 

Kamtard  ndl&  in  the  Deorf  and  Kaurfd  zamind£r(s,  they  are  of  but  little  value 

CIS  timber-yielding  tracts ;  nor  do  they  present  many  attractions  to  the  settler, 

as  the  forest-country  is  almost  all  hilly  and  stony,  with  but  little  arable  soil. 

In  former  times  teak  grew  luxuriantly  along  the  banks  of  all  the  rivers  and 

xidl^,  but  of  these  vast  forests  there  are  only  scanty  remains  now  left,  and  among 

t^hese  only  the  forests  on  the  Udet  river  in  the  Kharidr  and  Bindr^  Nawdgarh 

^amfnd&rls,  and  that  in  the  south-west  of  the  Kdnker  feudatory  state,  contain 

^tny  good  timber  available  for  present  use.   In  addition  to  the  regular  forests  there 

s^re  large  tracts  containing  teak  trees,  more  or  less  advanced  in  growth.     The 

xx&ost  important  are  those  in  the  Gandai  and   Lohdrd  zaminddris— along  the 

sources  of  the  Sdrf  and  its  tributary  stream's  in  the  former,  and  along  the  Korkard 
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river  and  tho  south-western  valleys  iu  the  latter  estate.  Besides  s&l  and  teak 
the  other  timber  trees  found  in  the  Chhattfsgai'h  jungle  are^  siSj  {pentaptera 
tomentoaa),  baherd  {temdnalia  helleriru),  dhaurd  (conoearpus  latifolia),  tendd 
{diospyros  melanoxyloji),  bfjesdl  {pierocarpus  marsupium),  kawd  (jterniittalia 
arjuna),  hardd  {naticlea  paroifolia\  mhowa  (bassia  latifolia),  tinsd  {dalbergia 
oogeinensis),  shfsham  (dalhei'giu  latifolia) ,  g^mbh&p  {gmelina  arborea),  rohnf  (sotf^ 
mtdafebrifuga) ;  but  except  mhowa^  few  fine  specimens  of  these  trees  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Maba  jungles^  except  on  the  sides  of  some  of  the  hills  to  the  east  of  tho 
Mahdnadf  in  Laun^  Sirpdr,  andKhaldrf.  In  the  less  elevated  jungles  of  Elialiri 
and  Dhamtart  there  is  a  fair  number  of  good  bfjesdl  trees  j  and  among  the  hills  of 
the  Gaurdgarh  plateau,  as  well  as  on  the  high  range  in  the  south  of  Bindra 
Nawdgarh  and  Sehdwd,  where  the  Pairi  and  Sundar  take  their  rise,  there  are 
noble  forests  of  sdj  and  tendd.  Fine  specimens  of  tinsd,  shfsham,  and  rohnf  are 
very  rare.  The  mhowa  is  common  everywhere,  and  is  the  one  tree  which  is 
always  preserved  when  other  trees  are  cleared  away.  It  is,  however,  especially 
abundant  in  the  jungles  of  the  Dhamtari  tahsll.  Other  useful  jungle  trees  and 
shrubs  commonly  found  are,  kusam  {schleichera  /n/u^a),  pdlds  (biitea  frottdosa), 
khair  (acacia  caiechu),  dhdurd  or  dhowdf  {grUlea  (omentosa),  mdkdr  tendd  or 
wild  mangosteen  (garcinia  mangostana),  dunld  {phyllantiis  emblica),  jdmun 
{syzygiumjambolanum)  bel  (a^gle  marmelofi),  chironjf  {buchannaialaUfolui),'kTwvi 
(gardenia  lucida),  gular  (jicus  racemosa),  gurld  (stercnlia  uren8),sil&l(bo8u>€lUa 
serrata),  hdrsingdr  (nyctanihes  arhor-irisiis) ,  sendh  or  dwarf  palm.  The  amotto 
shrub  (bixa  orellana),  the  kuchld  (strychnos  nux-vomica) ,  and  the  ningar 
(rottlera  tinctaria),  are  also  found,  but  are  rare.  The  amotto  shrub  ia  very 
commonly  grown  by  tho  better  class  of  ryots  near  their  houses. 

The  trade  in  jungle-produce  in  Raipdr  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  many  pro- 
j      1         ,  ducts  which  are  valued  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 

°  try  are  either  unknown  or  disregarded  in  Chhattis- 

garh.  The  products  which  are  regarded  as  most  valuable  are  bamboos, 
thatching-grass,  and  lac.  Bamboos  are  becoming  scarcer  every  year,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  remote  jungles  in  the  hills  to  the  north-east  of  the  Rdipur  tahsll,  in 
those  of  the  north-weatem  zamfnddris,  or  in  the  still  more  remote  forests  of  Kha- 
ridr,  Bindra  Nawdgarh,  and  Sehdwd,  that  they  are  found  in  any  great  quantity. 
Thatching-grass  will  probably  long  continue  to  be  greatly  in  demand,  as  the 
clay  of  Rdipdr  is  not  well  adapted  for  tile-making,  and  potters  are  everywhere 
rare.  The  best  thatching-grass,  called  locally  "  gandli/^  only  grows  on  first-class 
black  soil,  and  is  chiefly  found  in  the  fertile  tracts  of  Lann  in  the  north-east  of 
the  Rdipdr  and  the  east  of  the  Simgd  tahsfls,  and  it  is  regarded  as  so  valuable 
that  a  plot  of  thatching-grass  will  fetch  nearly  as  high  a  rent  as  a  similar  area 
of  cultivation.  The  lac  trade  owes  its  origin  to  the  Mirzdpdr  and  Jabalpdr 
merchants,  who  export  yearly  large  quantities  from  Rdipdr.  Lac  is  chiefly 
produced  on  the  kusam  and  pdlds  trees ;  but  the  produce  of  the  former  is  twice  ais 
valuable  as  that  of  the  latter.  The  mode  of  propagation  on  both  trees  is  similar, 
but  takes  place  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The  propagation  of  the 
most  important  crop — ^that  of  the  kusam  lac — is  begun  at  the  end  of  January  or 
February.  At  that  time  freshly-cut  sticks  on  which  the  lac  insect  has  made 
its  cells  are  wrapped  in  bundles  of  grass,  and  tied  on  to  the  branches  of  the 
tree  on  which  the  new  lac  is  to  be  grown,  four  bundles  being  generally  the 
complement  for  one  tree ;  and  from  these  centres  the  insects  propagate  them- 
selves in  all  directions,  covering  all  the  smaller  twigs  with  their  excretions. 
The  crop  is  collected  in  the  month  of  November  or  December  followiug  the 
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sowing,  and  the  yield  very  much  depends  upon  tlie  quantity  of  rain, — light 
rains  bringing  a  light  crop.  The  pit)cess  of  propagating  lac  on  the  pdlds  tree 
is  similar  to  that  described  above,  except  that  it  is  begun  in  September  and 
October,  and  the  crop  is  gathered  in*  the  following  July.  The  cultivation  of 
the  lac  is  the  occupation  of  the  wil.d  Gonds,  Bhunjiyds,  Nihars,  and  Kamdrs  of 
the  jungles ;  and  they  sell  the  crop  to  middlemen,  who  again  dispose  of  it  to 
the  great  dealers,  who  live  chiefly  in  Dhamtarf,  Bdlod,  and  Rijfm.  Other 
articles  of  jungle-produce  are  dye  from  the  dengM,*  dli^urd,  or  dhowdi  shrubs, 
fruits  of  the  wild  mangosteen,  the  gardenia  lucida,  the  gard-enia  grandiflora^ 
jdmun,  bel,  gular,  and  chironjf,  oil  from  the  kusam,  mhowa,  gurld  and  gardenia 
lucida,  the  last  yielding  the  dikdmdlf  oil  so  useful  as  a  plaster  for  wounds, 
dried  mhowa  flowers,  gum  from  the  gurld  and  sdlai  trees,  charcoal,  sAj  bark  for 
tanning,  bees'  wax,  and  wild  arrowroot.  Tasar  cocoons  are  occasionally  brought 
to  the  Dhamtarl  and  E^jim  markets  by  the  jungle  tribes ;  but  the  greater  number 
of  those  brought  are  wild :  and  but  little  attempt  has  been  made  to  propagate 
the  tasar  worm,  though  the  large  number  of  sdj  trees  in  the  jungles  afford 
peculiar  facilities  for  doing  so.  Only  Kowats  will  attend  to  the  cultivation. 
The  value  of  the  khair  tree  is  utterly  unknown  to  the  people,  and  though  it 
abounds  in  the  jungles,  no  attempt  has,  so  far  as  is  known,  been  ever  made  to 
extract  catechu  from  it. 


Trade. 


The  trade  of  Rfiipdr  may  be  said  to  have  been  created  only  since  the  country 

came  under  British  rule,  for,  before,  the  transit 
duties  levied  by  the  Mardth&  Government  were  an 
almost  total  bar  to  its  development  in  these  remote  tracts ;  and  though  those 
who  exported  produce  from  Chhattfsgarh  made  largo  profits,  owing  to  the  extra- 
ordinary cheapness  of  grain,  yet  it  was  only  after  the  establishment  of  the  British 
Government,  and  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  after  the  Mutiny,  that  the  trade 
reached  such  proportions  as  to  have  any  great  effect  upon  prices.  Even  at  pre- 
sent the  export  trade  only  is  of  importance.  The  only  branch  of  import  trade 
which  universally  affects  the  people  is  that  in  metals ;  while  that  in  English  piece- 
goods  has  not  penetrated  beyond  the  official  and  mercantile  classes  and  the 
wealthier  malguzdi-s,  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  still  taking  the  produce  of 
their  patch  of  cotton  to  the  native  weavers  (one  or  more  of  whom  are  to  be  found 
in  most  villages) ,  to  be  converted  into  clothing  for  themselves  and  families.  These 
weavers  form  a  prosperous  class,  who  export  a  good  deal  of  coarse  cloth,  and  make 
money.    The  following  table  shows  the  trade  of  the  district  for  1868-69  : — 


Importa 
Exports 


Cotton. 


-I 

•  FN 


Mda. 
90 
7,473 


Bs. 

2,238 

1,73,505 


Sugar. 


fc 


Mds. 
4,212 
8,053 


o 

d 

I 


Bs. 

18,84G 
38,578 


Salt. 


-*3 

■a 


j2 


Mds. 
169,346 
5,500 


Bs. 

7,90,833 

81,0 


Edible  Grrains. 


•a 


o 

0 


3 


Hds. 

11,208 

810,292 


Bs. 

« 

87,797 
32,48,157 


*  A  shrub  growin);  near  the  banks  of  udlds,  the  reeds  of  which  yield  a  brown  dye.    Its 
botanical  name  is  uncertain. 
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Imports 


Country  Cloth. 


•a 


Md8. 


1,144 


EzportB I  1,811 


English  Piece-| 
goods 


Cattle. 


1,71,558 
2,64,469 


Uda. 
1,461 
961 


s 


Bs. 
2,78,217 
1,40,100 


o 


12,886 
17,520 


Bs. 

70,145 


Other  Articles. 


to 


Mds. 
81,785 


56,2521     77,856 


o 

0 


Bs. 

4^0,454 
6,55,298 


Total 
rahie. 


Bs. 
17,99,58S 
6,55,298 


Trade  routes. 


Of  tliis  trade  by  far  the  most  important  part  is  that  between  R£Ip£r  and 

Nagpdr,  which  follows  two  principal  routes — one 
along  the  Great  Eastern  Road,  and  the  other  by 
a  line  about  twenty  miles  to  the  norths  passing  through  the  town  of  Khair%arh, 
and  thence  by  Kdmtha  and  Tumsar  in  Bhcmd&ra  to  N&gpdr.  The  trade  with 
the  Eastern  Coast  is  chiefly  carried  over  a  route  ronning  south-east  through 
Fingeswar  and  the  north-east  of  the  Bindra  Nawdgarh  zamfnd&rfs^  whence  it 
turns  due  south  through  the  valley  of  Khari^^  and  thence  through  Junagarh 
and  Jaipdr  to  the  coast.  This  route  is  joined  in  the  Jaipdr  state  by  another 
running  south  from  Seh&wd,  along  which  a  great  deal  of  the  traffic  passes. 
The  trade  with  Jabalpdr  is  not  as  yet  of  much  importance  to  the  district 
generally^  and  little  of  the  produce^  except  that  of  a  portion  of  the  north-west 
of  the  district^  follows  this  route.  The  two  principal  lines  along  which  this 
traffic  is  carried  are^  that  by  the  Chilpi  Ghdt  in  the  Bildspdr  district  by  Bindr£  to 
Mandla^  and  that  over  the  Moisar  or  Pipardhdr  gh^ts  in  the  Gandai  and  Loh&rd 
Sahaspdr  zam{nddr(s  of  this  district,  and  thence  by  the  village  of  Bher,  about 
ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the  south  of  Mandla,  to  Jabalpdr.  Besides  these  route?, 
others  less  frequented  are  those  through  Bdlod  and  Daondi  in  the  Daundl  Lohdr^ 
zamfnd&ri  to  Wairdgarh  on  the  Waingangd  in  the  Ghdndd  district^  and  that 
via  Dhdmtari  and  Kdnker  to  Bastar  and  the  Goddvarl. 

The  imperial  revenues  of  the  district  are  as 
follows : — 


Administration. 


Land 

Excise 

Stamps 

Forest 

Customs  

Assessed  taxes 


Rs.  6,34,175 
„  24,904 
„  34,220 
„  14,136 
„  2,09,681 
25,664 


Total Rs.    9,42,780 


Tlie  district  staff  consists  ordinarily  of  a  Deputy  Commissioner,  three 
Assistant  Commissioners  or  Extra- Assistant  Commissioners,  four  Tahsflddrs  or 
Sub-Collectors,  and  a  Civil  Surgeon.  The  police  number  496  of  all  ranks,  under 
a  District  Superintendent.  They  have  station-houses  at  Rdipdr,  A'rang,  Dhamtarf, 
Drdg,  Simgd,  Bdlod,  Dhamdd,  Wardrbdndh,  Rdjim,  Narrd,  Laun,  and  Sehiwi, 
besides  twenty -five  outposts.  The  Customs  line  runs  through  the  district, 
having  patrol  stations  at  Dhamtarf,  A'rang,  and  Sdnkrd,  and  a  Collector  of 
Customs  at  Rdfpdr. 
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Education  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  as  yet  made  any  great  progress, 

and  though  the  fifty-eight  schools  now  in  existence, 
**cation.  ^.^j^  ^  daily  attendance  of  2,355  pupils,  show  a 

great  advance  upon  the  total  blank  which  existed  ten  years  ago,  when  there  was 
not  a  school  in  the  district,  yet  a  great  deal  of  up-hill  work  remains  to  be 
done  before  any  sensible  impression  can  be  made  on  the  prevalent  mass  of 
ignorance. 

The  general  condition  of  the  people  till  within  the  last  few  years  may  be 

^        1       J-.-       i..i-  1       shortly  described  as  one  of  rude  plenty  and  com- 

Gen«ral  condition  of  the  people.  ,y  -    .  -u*     j      'i.!.     i.x         i.  i.* 

*^    '^        parative  comfort,  combmed  with  utter  stagnation 

— one  which  almost  realised  a  state  which  some  philosophers  have  considered 

as  the  ideal  of  happiness.     They  knew  little  of  the  value  of  time,  the  division 

of  labour,  or  the  perturbations  of  trade.     Each  family  had  sufficient  to  support 

life  without  exhausting  labour,  and  the  wealthiest  had  little  to  boast  of  in  point 

of  comfort  over  his  poorer  brethren.     Debt  was  only  a  luxury  for  a  few  hardy 

speculators,  and  among  the  landholding  population  there  were  very  few  who 

owed  anything  to  speak  of.     As  they  had  no  recognised  right  in  their  villages, 

and  were  liable  to  be  turned  out  at  any  time  by  the  Mardthd  government,  no 

one  would  lend  them  anything  on  the  security  of  their  lands ;  and  though  their 

cattle  were   generally  numerous,  yet  they  represented  too   small  a  value  in 

money  to  allow  of  debts   being  contracted  on  such  security ;  and  when  a  mfil- 

guzdr  was  in  want  of  money,  his  only  resource  was  to  give  up  his  village,  sell 

the  greater  number  of  his  cattle,  and  take  to  cultivating  on  a  small  scale.     The 

few  landed  proprietors  who  are  in  debt  are  men  introduced  lately  under  the 

Mardthd  rule,  who  have  contracted  debts  in  their  capacity  of  traders,  not  as 

landholders. 

With  regard  to  the  cultivators,  similar  causes  operated ;  and  though  many 
ryots  got  seed-grain  from  the  m&lguzdr  for  which  they  paid  twenty-five  per  cent 
interest,  yet  these  debts  pressed  but  lightly  on  them,  and  as  they  were  gene- 
rally paid  in  grain,  were  almost  always  settled  at  the  end  of  each  harvest.  At 
present,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  about  one-third  of  the  ryots  borrow  seed- 
grain  ;  but  most  pay  from  year  to  year,  and  there  are  few  or  none  who  have  old 
accounts  pending.  Under  these  circumstances,with  an  industrious  population  free 
from  debt,  well  supplied  with  grain,  and  enriched  beyond  all  former  example  by 
several  years  of  a  trade  more  active  than  has  been  hitherto  known,  B&fpdr  ha^ 
much  to  hope,  and  little  to  fear,  for  the  future.  Except  the  isolated  position  of 
the  district,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  its  progress;  but  at  present,  where  there 
is  so  much  scope  for  improvement  within  its  limits,  this  hindrance  will  not  be 
much  felt,  and  it  can  wait  in  patience  for  the  day  when  it  will  be  brought 
nearer  to  the  outer  world,  and  when  perhaps  it  may  find  itself  called  on  to  supply 
the  necessities  of  manufacturing  centres  yet  to  be  created  for  the  development 
of  the  metallic  wealth  of  the  hills  of  Central  India. 

RAITU'R — The  central  revenue  subdivision  or  tahsfl  in  the  district  of 
the  same  name,  having  an  area  of  3,260  square  miles,  with  1,195  villages,  and  a 
population  of  282,458  souls  according  to  the  census  of  1866.  The  land 
revenue  of  the  tahsfl  for  the  year  1869-70  is  Bs.  1,41,035. 

RA'ITU'R — ^The  only  place  worthy  of  being  called  a  town  in  the  district  to 
which  it  gives  its  name.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  open  plain  or  plateau, 
at  an  elevation  of  some  nine  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  sea,  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  due  east  of  Ndgpdr,  on  the  road  from  that  city  to 
Calcutta,  via  Sambalpdr  and  Midndpdr.     Of  the  early  history  of  Bdfpdr  but  Uttle 
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can  be  gathered^  but  it  would  appear  to  have  been  a  place  of  little  note  tiQ  tlie 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  when  a  branch  of  the  Ratanprir  king's  family 
established  its  court  at  IU(pdr.  The  site  of  the  town  in  those  days  was 
considerably  more  to  the  south  and  west  than  it  is  at  present,  and  extended 
to  the  banks  of  the  river  at  Mahddeo  Gh&t.  In  A.n.  1818  the  country  was  placed 
under  British  superintendence,  and  Colonel  Agnew,  who  was  sent  as  Superin- 
tendent by  the  British  Resident  at  N^gpdr,  moved  the  head-quarters  of  his 
charge  from  Batanpdr  to  Rdipdr.  From  that  time  some  degree  of  security  for 
property^  and  confidence  in  the  Government,  began  to  arise,  and  the  town 
gradually  increased.  In  a.d.  1830  Colonel  Agnew  laid  out  what  is  now  the 
main  street  of  the  town.  He  also  encouraged  the  building  of  shops  and  houses 
on  an  approved  plan,  which  has  greatly  added  to  the  appearance  of  the  place. 
In  the  same  year  the  country  was  again  made  over  to  the  Marfith^  Government. 
The  British  Superintendent  was  withdrawn,  and  Sdbas  from  NSgpdr  governed 
in  R&tpdr  till  a.d.  1854,  when  the  district  wis  finally  annexed  to  the  British 
territories.  lu  that  year  a  civil  officer,  a  military  commandant,  and  a  medical 
officer  marched  up  with  the  troops,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the  east  side  of 
the  town.  They  each  built  a  house  on  the  spot  where  they  had  respectively 
pitched  their  tents,  and  since  then  eight  or  ten  other  houses  have  sprung  up 
around  them.  Since  1863  a  church,  a  travellers'  bungalow,  a  district  court- 
house, central  jail,  tahsd,  sar&i,  and  market-place  have  been  erected.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1859  Captain  Smith,  who  was  then  Deputy  Commissioner,  completed 
the  main  street  through  the  town  commenced  by  Colonel  Agnew.  This  street 
is  now  nearly  two  nules  in  length,  and  contains  a  good  bdzdr  and  many  fine 
houses,  some  of  them  remarkable  for  the  elaborate  wood-carving  of  their  pillars 
and  balconies.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  tanks  and  groves  of  trees^  and  has 
a  prosperous  appearance. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  old  buildings  is  the  fort,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Bdjd  Bhuvaneswar  Singh  in  a.d.  1460.  A  ghdt  in  the 
Bdrhd  tank  at  the  main  gate  of  the  fort  was  added  by  R&jd  Tribhuvan  Singh 
of  Batanpdr  some  years  after.  Before  the  days  of  gunpowder  the  fort  must 
have  been  a  place  of  immense  strength.  The  ramparts  and  bastions  are  built 
of  stone  and  mud,  and  were  pierced  by  three  large  gates  and  one  postern. 
The  main  gate  near  Bdrhd  tank,  on  the  north  side,  was  entire  when  the  British 
took  possession  of  the  country  in  1818.  Immense  masses  of  fine  limestone  and 
granite  were  used  in  the  construction  of  these  walls,  though  no  old  quarries 
exist  in  the  neighbourhood,  nor  can  stones  of  the  same  kind  and  magnitude 
be  procured  now  without  great  difficulty.  The  fort  appears  to  have  been 
nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  to  have  had  five  bastions,  with  connecting- 
curtains.  It  was  protected  on  the  east  by  the  Bdrhd  tank,  and  on  the  south  and 
half  round  the  west  side  by  the  Mahdrdji  tank,  while  the  old  town  lay  on  the 
north  and  east  of  it.  When  knocking  down  one  of  the  old  bastions  lately  the 
workmen  came  upon  some  old  tombs  at  least  twenty  feet  below  the  surfi^ce, 
and  carefully  protected  by  stono  walls.  These  tombs  are  probably  above  four 
hundred  years  old,  but  there  was  no  inscription  to  tell  their  history. 

There  are  numerous  tanks  and  reservoirs  in  and  about  the  town,  of  which  the 
Bdrhd  tank  is  the  most  ancient,  being  according  to  tradition  coeval  with  the  fort^ 
that  is  nearly  five  hundred  years  old.  It  lies  on  the  east  &ce  of  the  old  fort, 
and  was  very  large,  covering  at  least  one  square  mile  of  country,  but  has  lately 
been  reduced  in  extent  and  much  improved  by  the  local  committee,  who  have 
constructed  a  masonry  embankment  near  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  fort. 
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The  accumulated  silt  of  so  many  years  liad  reduced  tliis  fine  tank  to  the 
condition  of  a  pestilential  swamp  in  many  parts^  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
recent  alterations,  by  confining  the  water  within  well-defined  limits,  will  tend  to 
keep  it  deeper,  and  prevent  the  accumulation  of  mud.  On  the  east  side  of  this 
tank  public  gardens  have  been  laid  out.  The  Mah&r&ji  tank  was  originally  a 
swamp  on  the  south  side  of  the  old  fort,  from  which  the  country  falls  steadily  for 
nearly  half  a  mile.  About  one  hundred  years  ago  an  embankment  was  constructed 
half  a  mile  from  the  fort  by  one  Mahdrdj  Ddni — ^a  revenue  farmer  under  the 
Mardth&s.  This  changed  the  swamp  into  a  fine  tank,  which  was  named  the 
Mahdr^jf  in  honour  of  the  maker.  Though  not  deep,  it  is  a  large  tank  covering 
about  half  a  square  mile  of  ground.  To  the  south  of  this  tank,  and  close  to  the 
embankment,  is  a  temple  to  Bimchandra,  built  and  endowed  in  a.d.  1775  by 
Bimbdji  Bhonsld,  rdjd  of  Bdipdr.  The  Koko  tsuak  is  perhaps  the  most  substan- 
tial in  the  place,  and  was  constructed  by  one  Kodand  Singh,  kamdvisddr  of 
Rdipdr,  about  forty  years  ago.  It  is  supposed  to  liave  cost  about  Rs.  30,000, 
and  has  stone  reiaining-walls  on  three  sides,  with  steps  down  to  the  water. 
Into  this  tank  are  thrown  the  images  of  Granpati  at  the  close  of  the  festival 
of  Ganes  Chaturthl.  The  A'mbd  tank  is  supposed  to  be  about  two  hundred 
years  old,  and  was  originally  constructed  by  a  Telf,  whose  name  has  been 
lost.  It  had  got  much  out  of  repair  aboui  twenty  years  ago,  when  it  was 
thoroughly  repaired  and  faced  with  massive  stone  terraces,  having  steps  to  the 
water  on  three  sides.  This  work  was  done  at  a  cost  ofBs.  10,000,  by  one 
Sobhdrdm  Mahdjan,  who  is  still  living  in  Bdfpdr.  This  tank  lies  to  the  north 
of  the  town,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distance,  and  supplies  good  drinking- 
water  to  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Rdjd  tank  lies  to  the  west  of 
the  city,  at  about  a  mile  distance.  It  is  said  to  have  been  constructed  in  the  days 
of  Rdjd  Baridr  Singh,  two  hundred  years  ago.  One  side  only  is  faced  with  stone. 
The  Tell  Bdndh  was  constructed  by  Dinandth,  father  of  Sobhdrdm  Mahdjan,  about 
forty  years  ago.  One  side  is  faced  with  stone.  This  tank,  though  small,  holds 
deep  water,  and  is  much  valued  by  the  inhabitants.  The  Kankdlf  tank  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  city,  and  was  constructed  of  stone  throughout,  about  two  hundred 
years  ago,  by  Kirpdl  Glr  Mahant,  who  aho  built  a  small  temple  to  Mahddeva 
in  the  middle  of  it.  The  water  has  a  fetid  smell,  and  it  is  disagreeable  to 
come  near  it ;  yet  the  people  of  the  city  esteem  it  highly,  and  use  the  water  for 
washing  purposes. 

Rdipdr  has  now  a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  lac,  cotton,  and  other  produce, 
and  is  steadily  rising  in  importance.  At  the  first  accession  of  the  British  rule, 
in  A.D.  1818,  there  were  only  ten  or  twelve  small  shopkeepers  in  the  place.  The 
town  consisted  of  about  700  grass  huts,  with  not  one  tiled  or  masonry  building. 
Coin  was  not  current,  every  transaction  being  carried  on  in  kind  or  with  cowries. 
Grain  sold  for  four  or  five  khandfs  per  rupee ;  lac  and  cotton  were  ten.  rupees  a 
bojha  of  176  lbs.  The  ground  now  occupied  by  the  district  court-house  was  then 
covered  with  low  jungle.  Tigers  and  other  wild  beasts  were  not  unfrequently 
met  with.  The  population  was  then  computed  at  between  5,000  and  7,000  souls. 
In  A.D.  1830,  when  Colonel  Agnew,  the  first  British  Agent,  left  the  station, 
Kdfpiir  had  more  than  doubled  in  size.  As  already  stated,  the  main  bdzdr  street 
had  been  opened  out,  and  shops  formed  along  both  sides  of  it.  The  Mdrwdris' 
shops  alone  had  increased  to  nearly  one  hundred  in  number.  The  Ndgpdr  rupee 
was  current  in  the  town  itself,  but  in  the  district  generally  cowries  were  still  the 
only  circulating  medium.  Since  1 854,  when  the  Ndgpdr  State  lapsed  to  the  British 
Government,  material  and  intellectual  progress  has  made  rapid  strides.  Formerly 
it  was  ditficulfc  to  find  any  man  who  could  read  and  write  sufficiently  to  keep  the 
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most  elementary  accoants ;  now  the  Mahdjans  of  the  place^  as  a  body^  are  tolerabi  j 
well  educated.  Trade  has  expanded;  competition  is  to  a  slight  extent  begin- 
ning to  be  felt  in  the  ruling  pnces  of  the  h&&r ;  and  the  principles  of  free  trade 
being  strictly  enforced,  the  place  is  daily  increasing  both  in  wealth  and  import- 
ance. The  internal  trade  of  the  city  itself  is  considerable,  upwards  of  Rs.  20,000 
being  realised  from  the  octroi  duties.  The  population  has  increased  from 
about  5,000  in  a.d.  1818  to  12,000  in  1830,  and  to  about  J  7,000  in  1866. 

The  garrison  consists  of  a  regiment  of  Native  infantry,  which  is  under  the 
orders  of  the  Brigadier-General  commanding  the  Kdmthf  force.  As  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Chhattfsgarh  division  of  the  Central  Provinces,  there  is  at 
Kilpdr  the  court,  civil  and  criminal,  of  a  Divisional  Commissioner,  besides  the 
ordinary  district  offices.  It  is  also  the  head-quarters  of  a  Circle  of  education  ; 
and  possesses  a  thriving  Anglo-vernacular  school,  and  a  Normal  school  for  the 
training  of  vernacular  masters*  There  are  also  a  main  and  branch  dispensary, 
an  excellent  travellers'  bungalow,  and  a  first-class  sardi  for  native  travellers  ; 
a  post-office;  a  central  jail ;  and  a  handsome  kotw&li  or  town  police  station- 
house. 

RAIRA'KHOL — ^A  chiefship  attached  to  the  SambalptJr  district.  It  was 
formerly  subordinate  to  Bdmrd,  but  was  erected  into  an  independent  state,  and 
constituted  one  of  the  Garhjdt  duster,  by  the  Pdtna  rdjds,  about  a  century  ago. 
It  lies  between  84°  and  84°  48'  east  longitude,  and  between  20**  55' and  2  P  20' 
north  latitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bdmrd,  on  the  east  by  A'tmalik  and 
Angdl,  on  the  west  by  the  Sambalptir  kh&lsa,  and  on  the  south  by  Sonpdr. 
It  is  of  irregular  formation,  the  extreme  length  east  and  west  being  some  fifty 
miles,  and  the  extreme  breadth  thirty  miles.  The  mean  length  is,  however,  not 
more  than  forty  miles,  and  the  breadth  twenty.  The  total  area  may  be  abont 
eight  hundred  square  miles,  of  which  some  three-fifths  are  cultivated,  the  rest 
being  dense  forest  and  hill.  The  soil  is  light  and  sandy.  There  arc  some  fine 
sdl  forests  in  the  state,  and  plenty  of  other  useful  timber  for  building  pur- 
poses, but  for  want  of  means  of  transport  it  can  find  no  market.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  ChanpdK  and  the  Tikkird.  They  are,  however,  insignificant 
streams.  The  main  road  from  Sambalpdr  to  Cuttack  via  Angdl  passes  through 
the  state  to  the  south;  there  is  also  to  the  northward  another  road  to  Cuttack, 
now  fallen  into  disuse.     The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  Sambalpdr  Proper. 

The  census  returns  for  1866  give  the  population  at  25,000  souls.  Sdl.  resin 
and  bees-wax  are  the  only  articles  of  forest-produce  collected.  Rice  is  the  staple 
crop  j  but  the  pulses,  cotton,  oil-seeds,  and  sugarcane  are  also  produced.  The 
non-agricultural  castes  are  Brdhmans,  Rdjputs,  and  Mahantis.  The  agricultural 
castes  are  Tasds,  Koltds,  and  Dumdls. 

There  is  also  a  sprinkling  of  the  cloth-manufacturing  and  artisan  classes, 
chiefly  iron-smelters  and  manufacturers  of  iron  implements.  Notwithstanding 
that  iron-ore  is  so  plentiful  throughout  the  Sambalpdr  country,  this  is  the  only 
part  of  it  where  smelting  is  carried  on  to  any  extent.  Here  there  are  somo 
eight  or  ten  villages,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  constantly  tlms  employed. 
Traders  from  Cuttack  come  up  periodically  and  carry  off  the  iron  on  pack- 
bullocks.  The  rdjd  derives  little  or  no  income  from  the  trade;  the  smelters 
merely  pay  him  a  very  trifling  tax  for  the  right  to  work  up  the  ore.  It  is  said 
that  the  iron  is  very  good  indeed,  and  that  traders  make  an  enormous  profit  by 
its  sale.  The  smelters  are  all  deeply  in  their  books  for  advances,  and  are 
therefore  compelled  to  work  for  them,  and  them  only.  The  chief  is  by  caste  a 
Chauhdn  Rdjput. 
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RA'JA'BORA'Rr — A  state  forest  of  about  160  square  miles  in  extent,  on  the 
southern  border  of  the  Hoshangdbdd  district,  and  extending  from  Sdulfgarh  on 
the  east  to  Kdlfbhit  and  Makrdi  on  the  west.  It  has  been  much  exhausted  by 
indiscriminate  cutting,  and  will  require  many  years'  rest. 

RA'JGARH — ^The  north-centre  pargana  of  the  Mdl  tahsil,  in  the  Chdnd^ 
district,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Garhbori  pargana,  on  the  east  by  the 
Waingang^,  on  the  south  by  the  Gh^tkdl  pargana,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
parganas  of  Ghitkdl,  Hawelf,  and  Garhbori.  Its  area  is  about  447  square 
miles,  and  it  contains  140  villages.  It  is  intersected  from  the  north  by  two 
branches  of  the  Andh^i,  which  meet  about  its  centre,  and  a  third  branch  flows 
along  its  western  boundary  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  The  western  and 
northern  portions  are  hilly  and  covered  with  forest.  The  soil  is  chiefly  sandy, 
producing  rice  and  sugarcane.  Telugu  is  the  general  language,  the  most 
numerous  agricultural  cldss  being  the  K^pewdrs.  Sduli  and  Mdl  are  the  prin- 
cipal towns.    This  pargana  formerly  belonged  to  the  Gond  princes  of  Wairdgarh, 

R A'JGH ATPA' — A  small  village  in  the  Ch&ndd  district,  five  miles  north-east 
of  Gtirhchiroli,  with  a  fine  irrigation-reservoir. 

RA'JI'M — ^A  town  in  the  Rd(pdr  district,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mah&nadi  at  the  junction  of  the  Pair!  with  that  river,  and  about  twenty-four 
miles  to  the  south-east  of  Rfilpdr.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  temple  of  Rdjfva 
Lochan,  and  for  the  annual  pilgrimage  and  fair  held  in  his  honour  in  April. 
The  fair  lasts  for  a  month,  and  usually  attracts  between  20,000  and  30,000 
people.  In  the  temple  is  an  image  of  RSmchandra,*  four  feet  high,  of  black 
stone,  in  a  standing  posture,  facing  the  west.  It  has  four  arms,  holding  the 
four  common  Hindd  emblems — the  sankh  (conch),  the  chahra  (discus),  the 
gadd  (club),  and  the  padma  (lotus).  Guruda  (the  bird  and  vehicle  of  Vishnu), 
as  usual,  faces  the  god  in  a  posture  of  devotion*  and  behind  him  on  a  separate 
terrace  are  images  of  Hanum^  and  Jagatpdl — the  king  who  is  said  to  have 
built  the  temple.  The  latter  is  in  a  sitting  position.  Between  these  two 
is  a  doorway,  beautifully  sculptured  with  representations  of  Nigas  (serpent 
demi-gods)  entwined  together  in  endless  folds.  This  doorway  leads  to  two 
modern  temples  of  MahSdeva,  and  a  third  behind  them  is  dedicated  to  the  wife 
of  an  oil-seller,  respecting  whom  there  is  a  popular  story  connected  with  the 
ancient  image  of  Rdj(va  Lochan,  which  makes  her  contemporary  with  Jagatpdl. 
In  the  same  court  of  the  great  temple  are  shrines  dedicated  to  Narsinha, 
Wdman,  Vardha,  Badrindth,  and  Jaganndth.  There  are  two  ancient  inscriptions 
on  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Rdmchandra,  one  of  which  bears  the  date 
Samvat  796,  or  a.d.  750.  Both  of  them  relate  to  the  origin  of  Jagatpdl,  and 
to  his  prowess  in  subduing  many  countries,  and  they  give  the  names  of  the 
enemies  conquered,  or  assailed  by  Jagatpdl.  Mention  also  is  made  of  a  fort  called 
Durga  being  obtained  on  his  marriage.  Tliis  is  no  doubt  the  fort  of  Drdg, 
situated  twenty-five  miles  to  the  west  of  Rdipdr,  which,  according  to  local 
tradition,  Jagatpdl  obtained  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  the  Edjd  of  Drdg.  On 
a  small  rocky  island  at  the  junction  of  the  Pair!  and  Mahdnadi  is  a  temple  of 
Mahddeva  called  Kuleswar,  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Rdni  of  Jagatpdl. 

♦  This  account  is  taken  from  an  article  in  "Asiatic  Researches,"  vol.  xv.  p.  499  ff.  From 
Che  symbols  here  mentioned,  the  image  would  appear  to  be  that  of  Vishnu  and  not  Ramchandra, 
who  it  usually  represented  with  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  a  quiver,  and  with  Hanuman  before  him, 
rather  than  Garuda. 
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There  is  an  inscription  on  the  wall,  bnt  it  is  now  entirely  illegible.  B&jim  is  a 
pretty  little  town  containing  700  houses,  with  between  3,000  and  4,000  inhabit- 
ants. It  has  a  town  school,  a  district  post-office,  and  a  police  station.  There 
are  agencies  here  for  the  collection  and  export  of  lac,  of  which  from.  3,000  to 
4,000  bullock-loads  are  annually  sent  to  the  Mirzdpdrand  Jabalpdr  markets. 

BA'JOLI' — A  small  zamlndirf  or  chiefship  in  the  south-eastern  comer  of 
the  Bhanddra  district,  consisting  of  thirteen  villages,  with  an  area  of  nearly 
forty-three  square  miles,  of  whidi  about  a  square  mile  and  a  half  may  be  und^ 
cultivation.  The  holder  is  a  Mohammadan,  and  the  grant  is  of  some  standing. 
The  residents  belong  mostly  to  the  Gond  and  Gaulf  castes,  and  the  forests 
afford  pasturage  for  large  herds  oi  cattle. 

RA'JPU'R — ^A  chiefship  now  attached  to  the  Sambalpdr  district*  It  is 
said  to  have  been  created  by  Madhukar  Sd,  a  former  t&j&  of  Sambalpdr,  in  fiivonr 
of  a  son  by  a  left-hand  marriage  {Phul  Shadi),  about  three  hundred  years  aga 
It  is  situated  about  thirty  miles  due  north  of  Sambalpdr,  and  has  an  area  of 
some  thirty  square  miles,  about  three-fourths  of  which  are  cultivated.  It  con- 
sists of  twenty-one  villages,  and  the  popillation,  which  is  chiefly  agricultural,  i^ 
numbered  at  2,756.  Rice  is  the  staple  product.  Iron  is  found  in  parts.  There 
is  also  some  good  timber  to  be  met  with  (s&l  and  s&j),  but  no  teak.  The  pre- 
vailing castes  are  Agharids,  Koltds,  Sdonrds,  and  Oonds. 

RATLTLI' — A  thriving  village  in  the  Chdndd  district,  eight  miles  norUi  of 
Mdl.  Three  miles  to  the  north-east  of  it,  in  the  basin  of  hills,  is  a  niagmficent 
artificial  lake. 

RA-MDIGHr  POOL— See  "  Kesldborl.'' 

RA^MGARH — ^The  north-eastern  revenue  subdivision  or  tahsfl  in  the 
Mandia  district,  having  an  area  of  2,503  square  miles,  with  681  villages,  and  a 
population  of  71,620  souls  according  to  the  census  of  1866.  The  land  revenue 
for  the  year  1869-70  is  Rs.  17,286-4-0. 

RA'MGARH — A  village  in  the  Mandia  district,  situated  on  a  rocky  emin- 
ence, at  whose  base  flows  the  Burhner,  separating  Rdmgarh  froni  the  village 
of  Amarpdr.  The  encamping-ground  is  at  the  latter  place.  In  a'.d.  1680  the 
whole  of  the  territory  bearing  this  name  was  bestowed  by  Rijd  Narendra  Sa, 
together  with  the  title  of ''  T&ji/*  on  a  chief  who  had  given  him  great  assistance  in 
recovering  his  ancestral  dominions,  from  which  he  had  been  expelled  by  a 
cousin,  aided  by  a  Mohammadan  contingent.  The  quit-rent  payable  by  the 
Thdkur  was  fixed  at  Rs.  3,000  or  Rs.  3,500,  which  was  still  in  force  at  the 
British  occupation  in  1818.  On  the  execution  of  R^jd  Shankar  Si,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Gond  kings  of  Garhi  Mandia,  at  Jabalpdr  in  1857,  the  Rdnf — ^who 
then  represented  the  family  on  behalf  of  her  lunatic  son  Amdn  Singh — ^broke 
into  rebellion,  drove  the  officials  from  Rdmgarh,  and  seized  the  plac«  in  the 
name  of  her  son.  Eventually  a  small  force  was  sent  against  her.  She  behaved 
with  great  bravery,  and  is  said  to  have  headed  her  own  troops  in  several 
skirmishes,  but  was  eventually  compelled  to  flee  to  less  accessible  parts  of  the 
district.  When  the  pursuit  grew  warm,  she  dismounted  from  her  horse,  seized  a 
sword  from  an  attendant,  and  plunged  it  into  her  stomach.  She  wss  carried 
into  the  victor's  camp,  where  she  was  attended  by  a  surgeon,  but  medical  skill 
was  unavailing,  and  she  expired.  After,  her  death,  the  insane  Raji  and  his  two 
sons  surrendered  themselves.     The  former  was  deprived  of  the  title  of  riy£  and 
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of  his  estate^  and  a  stdpend  was  assigned  to  the  family  for  their  support. 
Bdmgarh  is  now  the  head-quarters  of  a  tahsil^  and  there  are  here  a  police 
station  and  a  school. 

BA^MNAGAR-— A  town  in  the  Mandla  district^  sitnated  about  ten  miles  to 
the  east  of  Mandla,  at  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the  whole  surrounding 
country.  Here  the  Narbadd  makes  a  bend,  and  from  where  the  present  palace 
stands  the  most  enchanting  views  of  both  reaches  of  the  river  are  obtainable. 
Udmnagar  was  selected  as  a  royal  residence  m  a.d.*  *vSS  by  Hirde  Sd,  the  54th 
king  of  the  Garhd  Mandla  line.  The  power  of  the  Gond  dynasty  had  received 
Bo  severe  a  shock  from  the  storm  of  Chaurdgarhby  the  Bundel&s,  and  was  so  rapidly 
being  overshadowed  by  the  growing  Moghal  empire  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
the  rising  strength  of  the  Deogarh  Gond  line  on  the  other,  that  it  became  advisable 
for  the  Ge^rhd  Mandla  kings  to  select  a  more  retired  stronghold  than  Garhd,  or 
Chaurdgarh  in  the  Narbadd  valley.  This  place  then  became  the  capital  of  the 
Gtirhd  Mandla  kingdom,  and  must  at  one  time  have  been  a  town  of  considerable 
size.  There  still  exists  a  haoli^  now  four  miles  to  the  east  of  the  palace,  which  is 
represented  to  have  then  been  in  the  heart  of  the  town.  The  ruins  are  veiy  exten- 
sive, the  most  remarkable  being  those  of  a  palace  built  by  Bhagwant  Hdo,  the 
prime  minister  of  Hirde  SL  It  is  said  to  have  been  of  five  stories,  and  to  have 
over-topped  the  palace  of  the  king,  who  therefore  ordered  that  its  walls  should  be 
lowered.  B^jd  Hirde  Sd's  own  palace  is  a  quadrangle  built  round  an  open  court- 
yard, and  divided  into  numberless  small  rooms  and  narrow  winding  passages. 
In  the  centre  of  the  open  court  is  a  small  tank,  with  remains  of  fountains  to  raise 
water,  for  which  a  dam  was  made  in  the  river  almost  opposite  to  the  palace. 
Close  by  is  a  small  temple  with  a  Sanskrit  inscription  on  stone,  recording  the 
names  of  the  Gond  line  from  Samvat  415  to  the  time  of  Hirde  SL  Bdmnagar 
remained  the  seat  of  government  for  eight  reigns,  until  BAji  Narendra  8& 
removed  to  Mandla. 

BA'MPXJ^B — ^A  chiefship  now  attached  to  the  Sambalptir  district,  and 
created  in  the  reign  of  Chhatra  S&,  viji  of  Sambalptir  (a.1>.  1630),  by  whom 
it  was  conferred  on  Prin  Nith,  a  B^'put.  It  is  situated  about  twenty-five  miles 
north-west  of  the  town  of  Sambalp6r,  and  consists  of  sixty-three  villages,  with 
an  area  of  some  hundred  square  miles.  The  population  is  computed  at  5,288 
souls,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  agricultural  classes.  The  prevailing  castes  are 
Agharids,  Gonds,  and  Bhuy&.  Tbe  agricultural  products  are  rice,  oil-seeds,  the 
pulses,  &c.  Iron-ore  is  found  in  considerable  quantities.  There  is  also  a  good 
deal  of  useful  timber,  such  as  sSL  [sJiorea  robvsta),i&]  {pentaptera  tomentosa),  dh^uri 
(conocarptia  latifolia),  ebony  (diospyros  melanoxylon),  &c.  Darydo  Singh  is 
the  present  chief.  In  the  time  of  Bijd  N&rdyan  Singh  (a.d.  1835)  several  of  his 
relations  were  murdered  by  the  brothers  Surendra  o^  and  XJdant  S^,  who  for 
this  offence  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  They  were  undergoing 
their  sentence  at  Hazdrfb^gh  when  they  were  released,  in  the  year  of  the 
great  rebellion  in  1857,  by  the  mutineers,  and  in  the  same  year  they  came 
down  and  set  on  foot  rebellion  in  Sambalpdr. 

BA^MTEK — ^The  north-eastern  revenue  subdivision  or  talisflintheN&gptir 
district,  covering  an  area  of  1,072  square  miles,  with  560  villages,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  134,846  souls  according  to  the  census  of  1866.  The  kmd  fevenue  of  the 
subdivision  for  1869-70  is  Bs.  1,85,301. 
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BA^MTEK — The  head-quarters  of  the  tahsil  of  the  same  name^  in  the  Nigpdr 
district.  It  is  situated  twenty-four  miles  north  of  M&gpdr,  and  four  miles  eastot  the 
Ndgpdr  and  Jabalpdr  road^  at  the  southern  foot  of  a  ridge  of  hills  detached  by  a  few 
miles  of  cultivation  from  the  undulating  forest  country^  which  extends  up  to  thebase 
of  the  Sdtpuris.  The  town  is  built  on  gfravelly  soil,  and  is  surround^  by  exten- 
sive groves  planted  about  the  base  of  the  hill.  The  houses  are  generaUj  good 
and  substantial.  The  population  amounts  to  7,938  souLs.  Of  these  one-twelfth 
are  Musalmdns,  one-eighth  areBr&hmans,  and  one-eighth  Barais  (pdn  gardeners). 
Of  the  remainder,  one-half  are  cultivators.  There  are  also  many  Parwar  shop- 
keepers of  the  Jain  religion.  The  trade  of  Bdmtek  is  not  important,  except  that 
from  hence  a  great  quantity  of  betel-leaf  is  exported.  The  quality  of  the  Bdm- 
tek  '^  p&n^'  has  long  been  well  known,  and  large  quantities  have  always  been 
taken  into  Seoni,  Chhindwdr^,  Jabalpdr,  theBerSrs,and  other  districts.  During 
the  last  ten  years  the  cultivation  had  languished  tiU  the  opening  of  the  railway, 
since  which  time  a  large  export  has  begun  towards  Bombay.  Prices  have  consi- 
derably risen,  and  the  area  of  ^cultivation  is  increasing.  The  cultivation  of  p&n  is 
said  to  have  flourished  here  for  three  centuries,  having  been  introduced  from 
Deogarh  by  an  ancestor  of  the  present  owner  of  the  gardens.  The  sums  realised 
from  octroi  are  spent  by  the  town  committee  in  the  support  of  their  schools 
and  town  poHce,  and  on  municipal  works.  A  good  metalled  road  from  Mansar, 
on  the  trunk  line  between  Jabalpdr  and  Ndgpdr,  is  now  nearly  completed 
through  the  town  to  the  village  of  Ambdl^,  where,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  lake, 
an  annual  fair  is  held  in  the  month  of  "  Kdrtik,'^  corresponding  to  November. 
Last  year  (1868)  there  were  not  far  short  of  100,000  people  present  during  the 
busy  fortnight.  There  is  an  excellent  bungalow  on  the  ridge  of  the  lull,  about  500 
feet  above  the  plain.  From  this  spot  a  varied  and  extensive  view  is  obtained  in 
every  direction.  The  tahsfli  is  a  commodious  structure  at  the  western  end  of 
the  tovni. 

Bdmtek  has  ever  been  a  chosen  seat  of  religious  veneration  amongst 
the  pindds.  Of  the  many  old  temples  the  oldest  appears  to  be  one  in  a 
small  dell  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill.  It  is  built  of  hewn  stones,  well  fitted 
together  without  mortar.  From  its  shape  and  structure  it  is  probably  a  Jain 
temple,  though  local  tradition  would  make  it  the  work  of  one  Hemdr  Pant,  by 
some  said  to  have  been  a  Brdhman,  by  others  a  ^'  Rdkshasa,'^  with  whose  name 
many  remains  of  buildings  in  the  Bhanddra  and  Ndgpdr  districts  are  connected. 
Near  this  temple  are  the  modem  '*  Parwdr*'  temples — a  large  and  handsome 
group,  enclosed  in  courts  well  fortified  a^inst  approach  from  the  plain  to  the 
north.  The  centre  of  interest,  however,  is  the  group  on  the  western  extremity 
of  the  hill,  where  the  temple  ofRdm  (Ramchandra),  the  tutelary  god,  stands 
conspicuous  above  the  rest  and  above  the  walls  of  the  citadel.  The  hill  on  the 
south  and  west  sides  is  protected  by  a  lofty  natural  scarp  ;  the  north  side  alone 
is  very  steep,  and  has  a  double  line  of  defence.  The  inner  line  belongs  to  the 
citadel;  the  outer  one  from  the  western  point,  running  below  the  citadel  walls, 
gradually  diverges  more  and  more,  till  some  300  yards  beyond  the  inner  portion 
it  turns  to  the  south,  and  is  carried  across  a  narrow  valley  which  leads  down  to 
Ambdla.  From  the  place  where  it  meets  the  bluff  on  the  south  side  of  the  hiU, 
facing  the  town  of  Bdmtek,  it  is  continued  along  the  edge,  here  strengthened 
with  a  bastion,  there  with  barrier-walls,  blocking  up  the  small  ravines  which 
creep  up  the  hill-side,  till  it  joins,  at  the  extreme  west  point,  the  more  recent 
walls  of  the  citadel.  This  outer  fortification  is  now  in  ruins.  Though  of  rude 
construction,  being  made  by  piling  ponderous  stones  on  one  another,  it  was 
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high  and  strong.  It  is  without  doubt  very  old^  and  is  believed  to  be  a  work  of 
the  Gaulfs.  Within  it  was  a  considerable  village^  a  few  traces  of  which  are  still 
to  be  seen.  The  citadel  is  at  the  western  and  highest  extremity  of  the 
enclosure,  having  the  chief  temples  at  the  apex  of  the  angle.  It  was  only 
on  the  eastern  side  that  the  approach  of  an  enemy  could  be  feared.  To 
ascend  to  the  citadel  from  the  Ambdl&  side^  the  road  passes  under  a  small 
wooded  hill,  having  on  its  top  a  fortified  summer-palace,  accessible  from  one 
aide  only,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  viji  of  the  Sdrya-Yansi 
(Solar)  race.  Following  this  road,  which,  after  passing  through  the  town,  winds 
first  round  the  outer  and  then  round  the  inner  side  of  the  southern  ridge 
of  the  hill,  we  have  in  firont  the  embankment  of  the  tank,  along  which  a 
line  of  defences,  with  strong  bastions  flanking  the  gateway,  was  bmlt  by 
Baehojf  I.  Inside  this  is  Amb&ld,  with  its  pretty  lake,  its  bathing  gh^ts, 
and  numerous  temples,  each  belonging  to  one  of  the  old  Mardthd  families  of 
this  country.  From  the  western  comer  of  the  tank  flights  of  stone  stairs,  half 
a  mUe  in  length,  lead  up  to  the  citadel,  passing  through  the  GauK  walls  by  a 
narrow  gateway.  All  pilgrims  going  to  worship  at  the  temples  ascend  the  hill 
by  this  way.  Nearly  at  the  top,  on  the  right,  is  a  large  and  very  ancient  open 
baoli,  with  a  dharmsala  attached.  To  the  left  are  two  plain,  but  very  old, 
temples  of  Krishna  in  the  avatdr  of  Narsinha.  Opposite  to  these  is  a  plain 
mosque,  said  to  have  been  built  in  commemoration  of  a  great  man  in  the  retinue 
of  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb. 

From  this  a  flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  the  outer  gate,  a  massive  building, 
which,  with  all  the  outer  line  of  walls  belonging  to  the  citadel,  was  built  by  the 
first  Mar&thd  ruler.  Inside  the  gateway,  on  the  right,  are  Hindii  temples  of 
Ndrdyan ;  on  the  left  are  other  temples,  where  Parw&rs  annually  resort.  Passing 
through  this  lower  court,  the  Singhpdr  gate  in  the  second  line  of  walls  is  reached. 
The  buildings  here  are  much  more  ancient  than  those  in  the  first  line,  and  are 
referred  to  the  time  of  the  Sdrya-Vansfs.  In  the  second  court  the  Mar&thds 
had  their  arsenal,  of  which  a  few  wall-pieces  are  stiLl  left.  The  third  court  is 
reached  through  a  very  fine  gateway  csJled  the  Bhairava  Darw^ ;  in  this  part 
the  walls  and  bastions  restored  by  the  Mardth&s  are  in  very  good  repair.  This 
innermost  court  has  on  either  side  the  dwellings  of  the  servants  of  the  temples, 
and  at  the  further  end  the  Gokul  Darw&za — a  building  of  the  most  fantastic 
architecture  leading  to  the  shrines  of  Ganpati  and  Hanum^ ;  and  lastly,  built  on 
the  edge  of  the  bluff,  the  shrine  of  Bdma.  From  this  inner  court  auother  series 
of  stone-stairs  lead  down  into  the  town  of  B^tek.  In  the  time  of  Baghoj{  I. 
the  fort,  with  its  temples,  must  have  been  safe  from  any  force  which  could  then 
have  been  brought  against  it. 

Though  the  name  of  Bdmtek  is  seldom  heard  in  Hindust&n  as  a  celebrated 
resort  of  pilgrims,  yet  the  annual  number  of  visitors  to  it  is  very  great.  The  great 
fair  attracts  people  from  B&ipdr,  Bhop&l,  and  Haidar^b^d.  All  attempts  to 
obtain  from  the  traditions  of  the  people  a  coherent  or  intelligible  history  of  the 
various  ancient  shrines  and  ruins  have  proved  fruitless.  The  buildings  them- 
selves throw  little  light  on  the  past.  The  present  fortress  was  in  great  measure 
built  or  restored  by  the  Mardth^.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Mardtiid  times  two 
very  fine  old  laolisj  which  had  for  ages  been  covered  over  by  earth,  were 
discovered,  long  after  all  tradition  of  their  existence  had  been  lost.  These 
were  probably  built  before  the  ascendancy  of  the  Gonds.  These  baoUs  and  much 
of  the  temples  and  citadels  must  be  ascribed  to  Hindds,  such  as  the  traditional 
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SdryB-Vansf  rdjds — ^immigrants  from  Ayodhyfi.  Anterior  to  these  are  ihe  Ganli 
walls^  and  traces  of  a  Graulf  town  ;  and  atill  earlier  the  small  Jain-like  temples 
built  without  mortar.  The  architectural  characteristics  of  the  different  races 
are  easily  distinguishable  the  one  from  the  other;  but  what  gaps  of  time  sepa* 
rated  the  eras  of  the  Jain  and  the  Gaul{^  the  Sdrya-Yansf,  and  the  Crond^  can 
only  be  the  subject  of  conjecture. 

RA^MTI'RTH  Temple— See  "  Balldlpdr.'' 

RANEH — ^A  town  in  the  Damoh  district^  situated  about  twenty-one 
miles  north-east  of  Damoh.  The  population^  according  to  the  census  of  1866, 
exceeds  three  thousand  souls.  Some  cotton-cloth  is  manufactured  here,  and  the 
town  has  a  police-station  and  a  government  school. 

RA'NGI'  —  A  chiefship  in  the  Gh&ndd  district,  situated  twelve  miles 
south-east  of  Wairdgarh,  and  containing  seventeen  villages.  The  soil  is  sandy, 
producing  rice  and  in  some  places  sugarcane.  The  eastern  portion  is  very  billy, 
with  a  good  deal  of  teak ;  but  sdj  and  mhowa  trees  are  more  common.  A  weekly 
market,  attended  by  some  three  hundred  visitors,  takes  place  at  the  village  of 
Rdngi,  which  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  ^amfnddri.  At  Ingdrd  there  is  an 
ancient  temple^  on  which  there  is  a  carving  of  a  warrior  with  a  short  straight 
sword  and  a  shield. 

RA'NGm — One  of  the  oldest  villages  in  the  Sdgar  district,  about  twenty- 
two  miles  south-east  of  Sdgar.  An  aimual  fair  is  held  here  in  March,  at  which  the 
attendance  in  1869  was  65,000  persons. 

RANMAOHAN — A  village  in  the  Chdndd  district,  situated  six  miles 
south-east  of  Brahmapurf,  at  the  point  where  the  Botdwdhl  falls  into  the  Wain- 
gangd.  In  the  vicinity  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  Hand  princes  of 
Wairdgarh  and  Brahmapurf,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated. 

RASUXA'BA'D— A  village  in  the  A'rvi  tahsfl  of  the  Wardhd  district, 
eighteen  miles  west  of  Wardhd.  It  was  founded  some  two  hundred  years  ago 
by  Nawdb  Indyat  Khdn  of  Ellichpdr,  who  called  it  Rasdldbdd  in  honour  of  his 
son  Rasdl  Khdn.  It  now  contams  2,565  inhabitants,  chiefly  cultivators.  A 
government  village  school,  lately  opened  here,  is  doing  well.  A  lai^  vreekly 
market  is  held  here  on  Fridays,  and  town  duties  are  collected.  The  village 
lands  are  rich  and  well  cultivated. 

RATANPUH  (RATNAPUH)— A  town  in  the  district  of  Bfld8pdr,situated 
twelve  miles  north  of  Bildspdr  town.  It  was  here  that  the  ancient  rdjds  of 
the  country  first  held  their  court,  and  it  was  from  this  point  that  the  earty 
Hindd  settlers,  gradually  acquiring  strength,  displaced  the  aborigines, 
reclaimed  the  wilderness,  and  spread  over  the  plain  their  civilisation  and  fiuth. 
Although  the  importance  and  ancient  glory  of  Ratanpdr  have  long  since  de* 
parted,  there  is  probably  no  town  i^  Chhattlsgarh  which  to  the  ^ptiquariaa  or 
archaeologist  would  be  more  interesting  and  attractive.  The  town  is  situated 
at  the  base  of  the  Kendd  offshoots  of  the  Vindhyan  range,  and  lies  in  a  hollow, 
almost  surrounded  by  isolated  hills.  The  result  is  that  nothing  is  seen  of  it 
till  its  precincts  are  entered,  though  the  white  edifice  which  crowns  Temple 
Hill  distantly  indicates  its  position,  and  often  creates  a  delusive  hope  that  it 
has  been  nearly  reached.    Like  all  towns  once  populous  but  now  declining-. 
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there  is  about  many  of  the  streets  of  Batanpdr  an  air  of  dilapidation  and  deser- 
tion. A  cluster  of  houses  is  met  with  in  one  spot^  then  a  great  gap^  then 
another  cluster,  and  so  on^  over  a  long  straggling  disconnected  stretch  of 
habitations.  There  are  here  and  there  a  few  houses  of  permanent  masonry — the 
melancholy  relics  of  past  greatness — ^amid  a  throng  of  thatched  and  tiled  build- 
ings ;  then  we  come  on  the  crumbling  arches  of  the  old  fort^  the  broken  walls 
and  scattered  debris  of  the  ancient  palace^  and  the  partially-filled  moat  which 
surrounded  the  city — all  speaking  of  days  gone  by.  Nothing,  however,  seems 
so  striking,  or  dwells  so  vividly  in  the  memory  in  connection  with  Ratanpdr, 
as  its  numerous  groves,  temples,  and  tanks.  Ruins  are  a  heritage  common  to 
all  old  cities,  and  there  is  admittedly  nothing  of  marked  interest  or  beauty 
about  those  of  Ratanpdr.  But  here  is  a  township  covering  an  area  of  fifteen 
square  miles,  and  containing  within  its  limits  a  perfect  forest  of  mango 
trees,  amid  the  luxuriant  shade  of  which  are  scattered  an  almost  countless 
number  of  tanks  and  temples.  It  is  quite  possible  to  wander  for  days  through 
these  groves,  ever  discovering  some  new  tank  or  stumbling  upon  some  fVesh 
temple,  and  although  the  inquirer  may  have  occasion  to  do  s6  often,  he 
will  always  find  some  new  pilci  till  then  unobserved,  to  enter  and  examine. 
Mixed  up  with  the  temples  are  great  blocks  of  masonry,  of  much  the  same  shape, 
seicred  to  distinguished  "  Satis '' — ^those  unhappy  victims  to  a  melancholy  reli- 
gious  fanaticism.  The  most  prominent  of  these  is  near  the  old  fort,  where  a 
large  building,  gracefully  adorned  on  all  sides  with  arches  and  minarets,  pro- 
claims that  here,  some  230  years  ago,  twenty  R&nis  of  R&jd  Lachhman  Bahf 
became  voluntary  martyrs  to  Brdhmanical  cruelty  and  popular  feeling.  Ratanpdr 
is  essentially  a  city  of  the  past,  and  has  declined  much  in  population  even  witnin 
the  last  few  years.  Less  than  two  years  before  the  census  a  house-to-house 
enumeration  was  made,  and  the  population  stood  at  8,462,  which  at  the  time  of 
the  census  had  &llea  to  6,910,  or  a  decrease  of  1,552  inhabitants.  The  estab- 
lishment of  Bildspdr  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  district  has  doubtless  been  the 
cause  of  this  decrease,  and  Ratanpdr  has  only  now  probably  reached  its  standing- 
point.  The  community  comprises  a  fair  sprinkling  of  traders,  who  have  consi- 
derable dealings  in  lac,  cloth,  spices,  and  metals  with  Mirz^pdr ;  but  its  distinc- 
tive element  is  a  large  section  of  lettered  Brdhmans — the  hereditary  holders 
of  rent-free  villages — who  are  the  interpreters  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  the 
ministers  of  religious  ceremonies,  for  a  great  portion  of  Chhattisgarh.  The 
palmy  days  of  Ratanpdr  ended  with  Rdjd  Bimbdji  Bhonsld  in  a.d.  1787. 

RA'VER — A  small  town  in  the  Nimdr  district,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Narbadd,  about  forty  miles  from  Elhandwd.  It  is  noteworthy  only  as  containing 
the  cenotaph  of  the  Peshwd  Bdjf  Rdo,  who  died  here  in  a.d.  1740  when  on  the 
point  of  crossing  the  Narbadd  to  invade  Hindustdn  for  the  second  time.  It  is 
aa  unimposing  structure  of  variegated  sandstone,  enclosed  in  a  spacious  dharm^ 
soda  of  strong  masonry.  A  handsome  gr%a^,  opposite  the  platform  in  the  centre 
of  the  river,  where  his  funeral  obsequies  were  performed,  has  now  been  a  good 
deal  destroyed  by  the  annual  floods.  The  place  is  now  quite  off*  any  main  line 
of  traffic,  but  is  easily  accessible  from  the  Barwdi  or  Dhangdon  travisllers^  bun- 
galows, being  a  short  ride  only  from  either.  Boats  can  also  go  from  Barwdi  to 
Rdver  on  the  Narbadd. 

REHLI' — ^The  southern  revenue  subdivision  or  tahsil  of  the  Sdgar  district, 
having  an  area  of  1,268  square  miles,  with  723  villages,  and  a  population  of 
147,407  souls  according  to  the  census  of  1866.  The  land  revenue  of  the  tahsfl 
for  the  year  1869-70  is  Rs.  1,31,025. 
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REHLr — A  village  in   the  Sdgar  district,   situated  about  twenty-eight 
miles  south-east  of  S&gar,  at  an  elevation  above  the  sea  of  1,350  feet.    Accord^ 
ing  to  tradition  its  first  rulers  were  the  Gonds,  to  whom  succeeded  a  race  of 
shepherds   known  as  Baladeos.     Their  first  settlement  was  a  village  named 
Khamari^,  which  is  about  a  mile  from  Behli,  but  in  time  they  removed  their 
quarters  to  Behli  itself,  and  here  a  fort  was  built  by  them.     Thenceforward  the 
population  of  Behli  began  to  multiply,  and  soon  the  village  rose  to  the  dignity 
of  a  town.     The  place  next  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  BundeU  chief  of 
Panni,  R&]&  Chhaira  Sdl,  who,  having  defeated  Mohammad  Khdn  Bangash,  the 
sdba  of  Farukh&bdd,  with  the  assistance  of  Bdjf  B&o  Peshwd,  made  over  to 
the  latter,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  services,  a  part  of  his  territory,  inclnding 
Behli,  of  the  annual  value  of  about  thirtjr  Idkhs  of  rupees,  in  a.d.  1735.    Behli 
thus  came  under  the  Peshw&,  and  the  fort  which  still  exists  there  was  built 
by  him.    In  a.d.  1817  Behli  was  made  over  to  the  British,  with  Sfigar,  by  the 
Peshwd.     From  the  year  1827  to  1833  it  formed  a  district  subordinate  to  Sigsr, 
and  included  the  subdivisions  of  Tejgarh,  Hatti,  Damoh,  Grarh&koti,  Beori, 
Gaurjh&mar,  and  N&harmaii.     The  old  court-house  (a  large  flat-roofed  bungalow, 
situated  about  half  a  mile  &om  the  town  overlooking  the  river)  is  still  in 
existence,  and  is  kept  in  repair  by  the  S&gar  local  funds   committee.    It  is 
frequently  resorted  to  for  change  of  air  by  tiie  residents  of  Sfigar. 

Behli  is  now  remarkably  prosperous  and  flourishing.  This  may  be  consi- 
dered as  partly  owing  to  the  natural  advantages  of  the  place,  such  as  the  healthi- 
ness of  the  climate  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  tbe 
settlement  of  the  land  revenue,  which  has  just  expired,  does  not  appear  to  have 
borne  so  heavily  on  the  people  of  this  subdivision  as  on  those  of  other  parts  of 
the  district.  The  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  subdivision  is  indeed  appa- 
rent from  the  fact  that  more  civil  suits  are  filed  in  Behli  than  in  the  whole  of 
the  remainder  of  the  district,  including  the  town  of  S&gar.  The  bulk  of  the 
population  may  be  said  to  consist  of  Br&hmans  and  Oonds.  Good  skilled  labour 
is  readily  procurable  here.  The  chief  export  is  "  gur*^ — ^a  kind  of  coarse  sugar— 
which  is  manufactured  largely  in  the  town  and  surrounding  villages.  Grain 
of  all  sorts,  but  especially  wheat,  is  also  largely  exported.  Weekly  markets  are 
held  here  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays.  An  octroi  has  been  levied  in  Behli  since 
1863.  From  the  proceeds  the  town  police  and  conservancy  charges  are  paid, 
and  the  surplus  is  used  in  improving  the  town. 

The  fort,  as  mentioned  above,  was  built  by  the  Mar^thds  nearly  150  yean 
ago.  It  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Sundr,  opposite  to  the  junction  of  that 
river  with  another  small  stream  called  the  Dehdr,  on  a  considerable  eminence 
overlooking  the  town.  The  space  enclosed  virithin  it — ^nearly  two  acres  in  extent 
— ^was  once  covered  with  Marithd  buildings  of  two  or  more  stories,  most  of  which 
have  been  destroyed.  A  large  and  handsome  flat-roofed  building,  Burroundi?d 
with  an  enclosure-wall,  has  lately  been  erected  by  voluntary  contributions 
from  the  people  of  Behli  and  the  surrounding  villages  for  a  school-house.  Tk 
attendance  averages  180  boys  per  diem.  Five  female  schools  have  also  bera 
established  here.  The  average  daily  attendance  of  girls  in  these  schools 
amounts  to  125.  There  are  also  a  dispensary  and  a  post-office.  The  popula- 
tion, according  to  the  census  of  1866,  is  3,595  souls. 

BOHN  A' — ^A  small  market-town  in  the  A'rvi  tahsil  of  the  Wardhi  district, 
situated  twenty-three  miles  west  by  north  of  Wardh^.    The  weekly  market. 
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which  is  well  attended^  is  held  on  Tuesdays  in  the  dry  bed  and  along  the  bank 
of  the  stream  flowing  past  the  town.  A  considerable  annual  fair  is  held  here  in 
the  first  half  of  the  month  of  Mdgh^  corresponding  with  the  second  half  of 
January  and  the  first  half  of  February.  A  site  for  a  market-place  has  been 
cleared  on  the  bank  of  the  river^  and  an  embankment  has  been  raised  to  prevent 
its  being  flooded  in  the  rains.  A  village  school  has  also  been  established 
from  municipal  funds.  The  town  contains  2^565  inhabitants^  the  bulk  of  whom 
sure  cultivators ;  but  there  are^  besides,  some  weavers^  blaz^et-makers,  and  a 
few  families  of  bangle-manufacturers.  The  fort  was  built  about  one  hundred 
years  ago  by  Krishn&jf  Sindia^  who  held  the  village  rent-free  from  the  Haidar- 
ihid  and  Bhonsld  governments^  in  consideration  of  maintaining  a  troop  of  two 
hundred  horsemen.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  are  gardens  of  opium, 
sugarcane,  and  spices,  and  the  lands  generally  are  rich  and  well  cultivated. 

BOBDSl' — A  village  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Wardhi,  in  the  Huzdr  tahsfl 
of  the  Wardh£  district,  about  twenty-five  miles  south-west  of  Wardhi.town. 
It  is  the  site  of  an  annual  semi-religious  fair  held  on  the  4th  of  Mdgh  Vadya 
(about  the  end  of  January  or  the  beginning  of  February),  on  which  day  Hindds 
resort  here  to  bathe.  On  the  river-bank  stands  a  fine  temple  dedicated  to 
Koteswar  Mah&deva.     Bohnf  contains  878  inhabitants,  principally  cultivators. 
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SABARF — ^A  river  rising  in  the  Eastern  Ghdts  in  the  Jaiptlr  state.  The 
last  twenty-five  miles  of  its  course  are  within  the  limits  of  the  Upper  God&varf 
district,  and  for  this  distance  it  is  free  from  obstructions,  but  above  it  is  a 
mass  of  rocks  and  rapids.  It  falls  into  the  Goddvarf  in  the  B&dpalli  t&luka, 
and  is  the  last  afiluent  of  any  size  received  by  that  river  before  it  discharges 
itself  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
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A  district  situated  in  the  extreme  north-west  of  the  Central  Provinces, 
^        -J      .  ,.  and  comprised  within  north  latitude  23°  5'  and 

General  descnption.  g^o  35;  ^^d  east  longitude  78°  10'  and  79^  15'. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Lalatpdr  district,  and  the  native  states  of 
Bijdwar^  Pannd,  and  Charkhdrf ;  on  the  east  by  Pannd  and  the  district^  of 
Damoh ;  on  the  south  by  the  district  of  Narsinghpdr,  and  the  native  state  of 
Shopdl ;  and  on  the  west  by  Bhopdl^  and  the  native  state  of  Gwalior.  The 
extreme  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  eighty-five  miles^  and  the  extreme 
breadth  sixty-five  miles.  The  total  area  is  about  4^005  square  miles^  and  the 
population  about  498^642  souls. 

The  district  may  be  regarded  as  an  extensive^  elevated^  and   in   parts 
tolerably  level  plain^  broken  in  places  by  low  hills  of  the  Vindhyan  saudstone. 
55  cpo 
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All  the  lower  portions  have  been  filled  by  overflowing  trap^  in  some  jjaoes 
rising  into  hillocks^  and  pierced  occasionally  by  sandstone  hills^  as  at  Rihstgarli. 
The  general  slope  is  to  the  norlh-east ;  and  the  plain  is  bounded  on  tiie  sontii 
by  the  Bhdnrer  range  and  its  offshootsj  and  on  the  north-east  by  the 
Yindhyas.  The  soil  of  the  south  and  centre  is  black  soil^  formed  by  the  decay- 
ing trap^  and  to  the  north  and  east  is  a  reddish-brown  alluvium.  The  black 
soil  extends  on  the  north-west  right  up  to  Khiml^&.  The  boundaries  of  the 
trap  and  sandstone  are,  however,  so  irregular  that  the  formation  can  be  only 
thus  generally  described : — 

The  country  is  mostly  covered  with  trap^  but  there  are  two  great  inliers 
of  Vindhyan  sandstone — one  to  the  norths  running  down  from  the  northern 
scarp  of  the  district  to  the  latitude  of  Sdgar,  but  a  little  west  of  it,  broadening 
out  opposite  Kurai  and  dying  away  southwards ;  the  other  to  the  east^  running 
south-west  from  near  Garhdkotd  to  beyond  Surkhi^  a  distance  of  about  twenty 
miles^  with  a  mean  breadth  of  some  five  miles.  Garhdkotd  itself,  and  a  narrow 
strip  of  country  as  far  south  as  Rehli,  are  on  limestone,  and  north  of  these  the 
western  boundary  of  the  district  is  marked  by  a  strip  classed  under  '^Inter- 
trappean  or  Bdgh  beds'' ;  besides  isolated  patches  of  similar  formation  near 
Bihatgarh,  Kura(,  Khimldsii,  Itdw&j  and  Kojanpdr.  The  trappean  area  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Mallet  of  the  Geological  Survey : — 

"  The  trappean  area  is  one  which  presents  much  diversity  in  aspect. 
Plains,  more  or  less  level  as  a  whole,  in  some  parts  are  covered  with  broad 
spreads  of  '  cotton  soil/  where  wheat  is  grown  in  immense  quantities. 
Elsewhere  the  ground  is  broken  and  irregular,  and  the  trappean  rocks, 
without  a  covering  of  soil,  prevent  any  but  the  scantiest  vegetation. 
Innumerable  hills,  disposed  singly  or  in  groups,  and  ranges  and  plateaus 
of  limited  extent,  diversify  the  prospect,  some  of  them  covered  with  jungle, 
others  stony  and  barren.  The  form  of  the  trap  hills  distinguishes  them  at 
once  from  inlying  hills  of  sandstone,  and  the  vegetation  of  each  is  also 
sufficiently  distinct ;  one  of  the  most  characteristic  differences  being  the 
abundant  supply  of  teak-saplings  on  the  trappean  hills,  which  are  quite 
uncommon  on  the  sandstone.* 

''The  boundary  is  sometimes,  as  east  of  S&gar,  marked  by  a  dear 
trappean  escarpment,  but  in  other  parts  it  is  indicated  by  no  physical 
feature.  The  Vindhyans  have  in  places  been  somewhat  altered  immediately 
beneath  the  trap,  but  not  to  any  very  great  extent.  To  the  east  and  south- 
east of  Sdgar  the  infra-trappean  or  Lamet&  limestone  is  largely  developed, 
attaining  a  thickness  of  over  one  hundred  feet  in  places,  but  it  varies  greatly 
in  this  respect,  sometimes  being  entirely  absent,  the  trap  then  resting 
directly  on  the  Vindhyans.  The  rolled  pebbles  which  often  make  up  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  bulk  have  been  derived  from  the  Vindhyan 
sandstones.^'t 

The  Vindhyan  outcrops  belong  to  the  gfroup  named  by  the  Geological  Survey 
the  '*  Upper  Rewi,'*  which  is  described  by  Mr.  MaUet  as  a  "  mixture  of  thick 
massive  strata  and  false-bedded  flags,  usually  hard  and  compact,  and  ofl^en 


« 


*  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Surrey  of  India,  vol.  vii.  part  1,  p.  18. 
t  Ibid,  p.  24. 
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"  glaeed  op  semi-vitrified,  yellowish  and  greyish-wliite  in  colour,  sometimes 
^'  reddish/'*  The  curious  intertrappean  beds  of  the  S%arj  and  the  silicified  trees 
which  they  contain,  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Jl  G.  Me^cott  f : — 

'*  So  far  then  as  we  have  to  do  with  them,  the  beds  of  this  intertrap- 
pean age  are  the  remains  of  lacustrine  deposits,  formerly  accumulated  in 
probably  detcu^hed  basins,  and  under  conditions  slightly  differing  in  different 
places. 

'^  The  calcareous  bands  af  the  intertrappean  rocks  occur  largely  near 
S&gar.    ********* 

'^  From  the  S^ar  parade-ground,  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  to  the 
north  of  the  Indore  road,  a  nearly  continuous  outcrop  may  be  traced  for 
miles.  Again,  to  the  south  of  S&gar,  near  N^rdyapiir,^  a  similar  bed  is 
found,  resting  on  the  Vindhyan  sandstones,  and  covered  by  trap.  Here 
the  rock — itself  sometimes  a  mass  of  minute  PaludinsQ — is  hardened  into 
a  marble  in  one  place,  while  a  few  feet  off  it  is  so  friable  as  to  crumble 
between  the  fingers.  Besides  the  small  shells,  large  specimens  of  Unio 
Dacanensis,  of  Physa  Prinsepii  and  colossal  vertebrate  bones,  are  embedded 
in  this  calcareous  bed.  These  bones  were  too  much  broken  for  identifica- 
tion. They  have  been  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  large  Pachyderms,  or 
possibly  to  Cetacea. 

^p  Sp  ^  ^  »f  ^  ^  ^p.  I|C  3|( 

"  Many  years  ago  Dr.  Spry,§  and  subsequently  to  him  Captain 
NicoUs,  It  studied  and  described  certain  trunks  of  palm-trees  whose  sili- 
cified remains  are  found  embedded  in  the  soft  intertrappean  mud-beds  near 
Sdgar.  Many  points  of  considerable  interest  are  involved  in  the  descrip- 
tions and  speculations  published  by  both  these  geologists,  for  which  their 
papers  may  be  referred  to.  The  trees  are  embedded  in  a  layer  of  cal- 
careous black  earth,  which  formed  the  surface  soil  in  which  they  grew;  this 
soil  rests  on,  and  was  made  up  of  the  disintegration  of  a  layer  of  basalt. 
It  is  covered  over  by  another  and  similar  layer  of  the  same  rock  near  where 
the  trees  occur.  The  ordinary  fossil  shells  of  the  intertrappean  beds  are 
found  in  the  continuation  of  the  same  intertrappean  layer  which  contains  the 
trees  both  where  the  tree-bed  is  still  soft  black  calcareous  clay,^and  further 
on  where  it  is  a  hard  limestone.  Large  distorted  specimens  of  Physa 
Prinsepii  have  been  found  in  this  bed.  The  trees  must  have  been  thrown 
down  or  have  fallen,  and  been  silicified  before  the  advent  of  the  layer  of 
basalt  which  now  lies  on  them,  and  they  could  not  have  been  transported 
by  water  from  a  distance  and  deposited  here  together.  Thus  they  of  course 
cannot  be  supposed  to  belong  to  an  older  formation,  and  to  have  been 
re-deposited  in  an  intertrappean  bed  after  fossilisation  during  a  geologically 
anterior  period.lf 


^  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  vol.  vii.  part  1,  p.  72, 
t  Ibid,  vol.  ii.  part  2,  pp.  200,  203,  204,  206,  216. 
X  "  Captain  NicolU'  fossil  locaUty." 

I  "  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  ii.  p.  639.' 

II  "  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  Bombay,  vol.  v.  p.  614." 
IT  •'  Vide  contribution  to  Geology  of  Western  India,  by  Dr.  Carter,  Bombay  Asiatic  Society's 

Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  614." 
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'^  The  palm-trees^  now  fotuid  fossilised^  grew  in  the  soil^  which  in  the 
condition  of  a  black  calcareous  earthy  bed  we  now  find  lying  ronnd  their 
prostrate  stems.  They  feu  (from  whatever  cause)  and  lay  until  their  aih- 
cification  was  complete.  A  slight  depression  of  the  surface^  or  some 
local  or  accidental  check  of  some  drainage  course^  or  any  other  similar  and 
trivial  cause^  may  have  laid  them  under  water.  The  process  of  silicifica- 
tion  proceeded  gradually  but  steadily,  and  after  they  had  there,  in  lapse  of 
ages,  become  lapidified,  the  next  outburst  of  volcanic  matters  overwhelmed 
them,  broke  them,  partially  enveloped  and  bruised  them,  until  long  sub- 
sequent denudation  once  more  brought  them  to  light-  They  may,  no  doubt, 
have  been  still  further  shattered  by  subsequent  movements  of  the  rocks, 
or  even  by  the  shock  of  the  next  superincumbent  flow  of  basalt,  but  th^e 
is  no  necessity  for  resorting  to  such  an  idea  to  explain  their  present  state 
and  position/^ 

The  direction  of  the  principal  rivers — which  are  the  Sun&r,  the  Bi^,  the 

.  Dhdp^,  and  the  Bind — ^is  northward  to  the  €nm- 

'^®"'  getic  valley.     The  line  of  watershed  dividing  the 

affluents  of  the  northern  rivers  from  those  of  the  Narbadd  is  on  the  veiy 

southern  boundary  of  the  district,  where  the  scarp  of  the  Vindhyan  tableland 

rises  abruptly  from  the  Narbadd  valley. 

The  climate  at  Sdgar,  and  generally  throughout  the  district,  is  very  moderate 
p  considering  the  latitude.     The  minimum  t^npe- 

rature  may  be  stated  at  40°  in  the  cold  weather, 
and  the  maximum  at  109^  in  the  hot  season.  The  district  is  therefore  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  very  salubrious  both  for  Europeans  and  Natives. 
The  most  prevalent  disease  is  a  kind  of  intermittent  fever,  which  comes  on  after 
the  rains,  in  the  months  of  September,  October,  and  November,  especially  in 
the  second  of  these  months.  The  rains  seldom  fall  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
damage  the  crops,  and  the  fall  varies  from  thirty -four  to  forty-six  inches. 

Cattle  and  buffaloes  are  bred  to  a  large  extent  in  the  district,  botii  for 
Cattle  and  produce  draught  and  carriage,  and  also  for  dairy  OTrposes, 

^         '  especially  the  manufacture  of  jAee.     At  Kurai — a 

small  town  to  the  north  of  8%ar — ^a  large  cattle-fair  is  held  every  week;  and  at 
6arh£kot£ — an  important  town  to  the  south-east  of  S&gar — a  large  yearly  cattle- 
fair  is  held.  Cattle  are,  however,  seldom  bred  of  any  size,  but  some  fine  speci- 
mens are  brought  from  Md1w£.  Some  bulls  from  Hissdr  and  Mysore  have  been 
imported  to  improve  the  indigenous  breed.  There  are  remarkably  few  sheep, 
not  enough  being  raised  even  for  home  consumption.  The  staple  food  is  wheat, 
which  is  produced  in  large  quantities  all  over  the  district.  Sugarcane  is  also 
grown  in  many  villages ;  and  gfw,  or  coarse  sugar,  is  largely  exported  to 
Lalatpdr,  Jh&nsf,  &c.  The  soil  is  in  most  places  favourable  for  the  growth  of 
cotton,  which  is  now  exported  to  Mirzdpdr  and  Bombay  vvk  Narsinghptlu*. 


The  mineral  produce  is  small,  but  iron-ore  is  found  and  worked  at 

yr>      ,  pdr — a  small  village  in  the  extreme  north-east. 

It  is  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  but  at  present 
only  a  few  smelting-fumaces  of  the  commonest  native  description  exist.  The 
greater  part  of  the  iron  manufacture  is  sent  to  Cawnpore.  Some  of  the  sand- 
stone is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  English  ''  tiling  stone.''  The  principal  houses 
in  the  towns  of  Kural,  Khimlisi,  Bdhatgarh,  M  iSlthon,  and  a  part  of  S^gar, 
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entirely  roofed  with  sandstone  slabs.  The  roof  of  the  S&gar  church  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  sandstone  tiling.  The  slabs  are  ii^  fifteen  or  twenty  inch  squaresj 
and  about  a  quarter  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  They  are  arranged 
diagonally  upon  bamboos^  and  each  is  attached  by  a  single  pliant  nail.  The  best 
sandstone  is  from  a  village  called  '^  P^th^ri/^  and  from  Maswdsi  immediately 
north  of  Sdgar.     It  is  as  well  adapted  for  carving  as  for  building^purposes. 

There  are  several  densely-wooded  tracts  in  the  district,  but  there  is  no 
p  very  great  quantity  of  the  finer  sorts  of  timber. 

The  largest  forest  is  the  ^'  Eamnfi/^  or  preserve 
to  the  north-east  of  Garh^otd^  containing  chiefly  teak  and  s&j.  In  the  southern 
parts  of  the  district  there  are  other  small  forests,  viz.  Mohli,  about  fifteen  miles 
east  of  Behlij  and  Tarhd  Kislf  td  the  south  of  Deor(.  These  produce  teak  and 
E&j,  and  also  bamboos.  Towards  the  north  of  the  district^  in  Sh&hgarh,  there 
are  large  tracts  of  forest^  containing  chiefly  mhowa  and  sdj^  with  some  teak^ 
and  bamboos  in  abundance.  The  reserved  forests  are  those  of  Gkirhdkotd  and 
Tigord.  The  Garhikotd  reserve  contains  eight  square  miles,  and  the  Tigorfi 
or  Sh&hgarh  reserve  contains  an  area  of  two  square  miles*  The  total  amount 
of  unreserved  waste  land  is  451,430  acres^  which  is  divided  into  272  blocks 
technically  called  "  chdks*^  These  waste  lands  may  either  be  bought  outright| 
or  hired  on  clearance  leases^  or  farmed  for  their  produce. 

The  administration  is  conducted  by  a  Deputy  Commissioner,  with  ordi- 
A  J   •  •  j^^  narily    three  Assistants    at   head-quarters,  and 

Tahsildars  or  sub-collectors,  with  judicial  powers, 
at  the  tahsil  stations,  which  give  their  names  to  the  four  subdivisions  or  tahslls, 
viz.  S^gar,  Kurai,  Behli,  and  Band&.  Each  of  these  subdivisions  consists  of 
two  or  more  minor  subdivisions  or  parganas.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
principal  towns  and  villages  : — 


1 .  S&gar. 

2.  B^batgarh. 

3.  Jaisinghnagar. 

4.  Behli. 


5.  Oarh^kotd. 

6.  Deorf. 

7.  Kurai. 

8.  Khiml^sd. 


9.  liiYfL 

10.  Kanji&. 

11.  Mdlthon. 

12.  Eran. 


13.  Band£. 

14.  Bin&ik&. 

15.  Sh&hgarh. 

16.  Dhdmoni. 


The  police  number  627  of  all  ranks,  under  a  District  Superintendent.  They 
have  station-houses  at  Kurai,  Bandd,  Behli,  Gop^lganj,  Khiml^d,  Barod^, 
Sh&hgarh,  Baretd,  Dh&moni,  Deori,  Garhdkota,  and  Bihatgarh,  besides  thirty- 
three  outposts.  The  Customs  line  passes  through  the  district,  having  a  Collec- 
tor's station  and  bonded  warehouse  at  Sdgar,  and  patroFs  sTiations  at  M&lthon, 
Bdndri,  S^gar,  Tilli,  Gaurjhimar,  and  Deori.  The  total  imperial  revenue  of  the 
S&gar  district  in  1868-69  amounted  to  Bs.  10,90>928.  It  may  be  exhibited 
under  the  following  heads  : — 

Land  revenue Bs.  4,29,830 

Excise,  including  opium  and  drugs  „  35,149 

Customs,  including  salt  and  sugar  , ,  5,41, 788 

Stamp  revenue    „  61,794 

Forest  revenue,  not  including  sales  of  waste    „  12,926 

Pdndhri    „  9,441 

Total Bs.  10,90,928 
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In  addition  there  were  collections  on  account  of  octroi  in  1868-69  amounting 
to  Rs.  64^000.  The  educational  cess  also  yielded  about  Rs.  8^600,  the  road  cess 
the  same  amount^  and  the  district  postal  service  cess  Bs.  2^150.  Thus  the  total 
revenue  may  be  estimated  at  Rs.  11^74^278. 

There  were  in   1868-69  in  this  district  109  schools  and  4^812  scholars. 
J, ,       .  Of  these  the  Government  institutions  were  78  in 

number.  The  best  school  in  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces is  at  Sdgar.  The  language  spoken  in  the  district  calls  for  no  particular 
remark.     It  is  a  dialect  of  Hindi. 

The  population  of  the  district  amounts  to  498^642  souls^  of  whom  220^070 
p     ,   .  are  returned  as  agriculturists  and  278^572  aa  non- 

^  agriculturists,     llie  best  cultivators  are  Kurmisj 

K&chh{s^  Lodhis,  and  D&ngfs.  The  artisans  and  handicraflsmen  are  chiefly 
Loh^rSj  Barhafs^  Kohris^  and  Sundrs.  Except  in  some  of  the  large  towns,  and 
the  city  of  S&gar  itself,  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  generally  are  decidedly 
uncouth.  Towards  the  northern  part  of  the  district,  where  it  borders  on 
Bundelkhand,  their  character  and  tone  undergo  a  decided  change  for  the  worse, 
resulting  most  likely  from  their  proximity  to  a  part  of  India  &mou9  for  a  low 
standard  of  morals,  and  whose  normal  state  may  be  said  to  be  discontent  and 
disaffection.  To  the  south  of  the  district  the  people  are  more  tractable  and 
yielding,  and  altogether  better  satisfied  and  contented  with  their  condition  than 
those  of  the  north.  The  tribes  most  addicted  to  crime  are  the  Lodhfe,  Bundel&, 
Br&hmans,  Ehangdrs,  Chur£rs,  and  Kohris.  They  are  mostly  to  be  found  in  the 
borders  of  the  district  near  native  states,  where  they  find  protection  and  con- 
cealment if  pressed  by  our  police.  On  the  whole  the  inhabitants  of  S&gar  may 
be  said  to  be  a  sturdy  race.  They  are  not  high  in  stature,  but  they  possess  a  &ir 
share  of  stamina,  muscles,  thews  and  sinews.  They  are  much  attached  to  their 
own  part  of  the  country,  and  are  seldom  induced  to  leave  it.  They  appear  to 
have  no  fondness  for  dress.  Simple  white  cloth — the  produce  of  the  country — 
is  in  common  use  in  the  hot  season  with  the  poorer  class,  and  cloth  of  a  finer 
texture,  but  of  the  same  colour,  with  those  better  off.  In  the  cold  weather  this 
is  changed  for  a  thick  cotton  padded  coat,  reaching  past  the  knees ;  and  green 
•'  mhowa'^  is  the  favourite  colour,  more  particularly  to  the  north  of  the  district- 
bordering  on  Bundelkhand,  where  this  is  considered  the  national  colour*  Cloth 
dyed  with  il  or  madder  is  also  much  worn,  particularly  by  females.  Grain 
and  vegetables  are  the  staple  food.  Some  of  the  lower  classes,  such  aa  Chamirs, 
Oonds,  &c.,  eat  flesh  when  they  can  get  it,  and  are  not  particular  as  to  its  condi- 
tion. Those  who  can  afford  it  eat  wheat,  barley,  and  ddl',  the  poorer  classes 
content  themselves  with  bdjr&,  kodo,  kutki,  and  often  in  seasons  of  scarcity 
they  subsist  on  the  mhowa  berry  and  other  such  jungle  fruits.  The  houses  are 
generally  built  of  either  stone,  or  stone  and  mud,  and  are  tiled.  A  few  of  the 
huts  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes,  such  as  Gham&rs,  Sun&rs,  and  Oonds,  &c,, 
are  thatched,  with  walls  formed  of  wattle  and  dab;  but  every  endeavour  is 
being  made  to  get  them  to  build  permanent  residences,  not  subject  to  be 
destroyed  by  fire. 

a.^.'  . .   ,  ^  The  following  is  a  detailed  statistical  state* 

Statutical  account.  .     -,,     ^^         j'i.'i. 

ment  of  the  oagar  district :— 
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Name 

of 
Tahsfl. 


Name  of  Pargana. 


«  < 


S^gar  

Edhatgarli   .... 

Naraolf    

Jaisinglmagar, 


Total. 


:\ 


Koraf  Khimlds^  . 
Mdlthon  Dogdh^. 

Eran     

It&wi  

Kanji^ 


Total, 


RehlJ    

Deori  

N^harmau  . 
Graurjhdmar 
G^rMkot^   , 


Total, 


Bin&iU  . 
Bherf  .... 
Dhdmonf . 
ShdHgarh. 


Total, 


Grand  Total, 


Number 

of 
Villages. 


259 

134 

95 

51 


539 


175 

195 

27 

44 

105 


546 


209 

328 

46 

31 

109 


723 


81 

67 

36 

115 


299 


2,107 


Land  Berenue 
for  1868-69. 


Area  in  Acres. 


94,399 

27,571 

22,895 

8,471 


1,53,336 


40,436 

24,875 

4,672 

8,819 

18,515 


97,317 


45,956 
31,955 
10,689 
9,468 
31,459 


1,29,527 


14,539 

21,397 

2,837 

10,877 


49,650 


4,29,830 


368,394 

132,281 

112,452 

55,417 


668,544 


183,020 

231,308 

16,537 

38,982 

119,581 


589,428 


240,852 

365,449 

45,839 

38,006 

123,646 


813,792 


109,133 
92,213 
48,884 

191,878 


442,108 


2,513,872 


Number  of 
Houses. 


23,794 
5,889 
4,955 
2,274 


36,912 


7,680 
7,029 
853 
1,452 
3,388 


20,402 


12,727 

13,514 

2,162 

2,401 

8,145 


38,949 


4,175 

5,162 

937 

8,312 


18,586 


114,849 


Trade. 


The  district  is  in  parts,  especially  towards  the  south,  well  cultivated;  to- 
wards the  west  the  cultivation  is  fast  increasing. 
It  exports  grain  to  the  neighbouring  states  of 
Bhopdl,  GwaJior,  and  Bundelkhand.  The  town  of  S&gar  is  the  entrep6t  of  the 
salt  trade  with  B^jput^in^.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  Exports  and 
Imports  during  1867-68  and  1868-69  :— 
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Artioies. 


Ck>tton.. 

Sugar  ftnd  ^ur    

Salt 

Wheat 

Eioe 

Other  edible  grain .... 

Oil-seeds 

Metals  and  hardware. 
English  piece-goods  . 

Gountrj  cloth 

Lao  

Tobacoo   

Spices  

Country  stationexy.... 
Silk  axid  silk  ooooons. 

Dyes    

Hides  and  horns 

Opinm 

•Wool    

Timber  and  wood  .... 

Ghee  and  oil   

Goooanats    

Kiscellaneons 


Exports. 


IMPOBT& 


1867-68 


Total. 


Horses 

O^ttle  

Bheep 

Total 

Grand  Total 


Quantity. 


Mda. 

278 
5,682 

108»249 

11,744 

6,887 

1,890 

8,411 

289 

1,274 

997 

187 

175 

70 

58 

8,083 

1,043 

12 

88 

1,289 

685 

785 

11,295 


Value. 


Bs. 


1868-69 


1867-68 


1868-69 


Quantity. 


176,085 


4,751 

4,84,834 

72,085 

2,48,042 

35,785 

13,144 

9,299 

1,29,926 

38.970 

99,187 

10,755 

1,433 

5,298 

1,068 

8,275 

55,485 

14^631 

4^595 

1,776 

555 

12,130 

19,501 

2,07,387 


No. 

1 
3,190 
6,284 


9,475 


14,73,362 


16 

30,909 

7,500 


38,425 


15,11,787 


Mds. 

277 

24,860 

26,709 

82,396 

3,021 

35,191 

8,384 

5,587 

109 

1,046 

888 

1,498 

129 

49 

40 

1,234 

129 


Value. 


Bs. 


Quantity. 


114 
8,116 
4,968 

133 
87,798 


5,518 

2,32,575 

1,41,063 

2,88357 

50,478 

75.019 

27,288 

55,706 

21,435 

70,487 

782 

11,028 

1,368 

940 

2,275 

15,813 

2,858 


2,9sc 

1,128 

81.095 

3,180 

2,16,867 


237^6013,08,768 


No. 

107 

11,759 

6,861 


18,727 


8,862 

1,01,0R2 

8,425 


1^2,869 


14,21,637 


Mds. 

518 

13,880 

257,240 

29,181 

6,943 

5,356 

954 

8314 

405 

9,281 

1,168 

622 

63 

1 

29 

1,015 

71 

13 

119 

4A96 

792 

278 

14,532 


Value. 


Bs. 


Qnantity. 


Valne. 


8,199 

1,17,970 

10,67,189 

72,563 

21312 

8,629 

2305 

95,660 

59,952 

3,37,354 

10,484 

8,785 

1,281 

18 

2,711 

45,876 

1320 

5/)43 

2,400 

5,1051 

11,449 

6,855 

2,07,838 


849,971 


Na 

81 

6,963 
23,533 


30,527 


Mds. 

107 

7,167 

130,278 

48,275 

8,429 

86,033 

5.003 

3,846 

253 

798 

2 

8,593 

15 

82 


402 

28 


2036,643 


67 

1,545 

901 

22 

10,209 


262,065 18,28,923 


5,747 
87329 
28,941 


No. 

162 
15,239 
18,731 


1,22,317 


. 


22,18360 


84432 


1,495 

45,286 

7,42,550 

1,79,296 

16,558 

86,244 

9^28 

27,296 

89,706 

5731s 

8 

27,095 

960 

606 

8365 
503 

40 
S40 
557 

13309 
409 

70,459 


2,256 
87,677 
18,601 


1,06,434 


1437356 


The  principal  fairs  are  held  at  Bh&pail  or  Bhdpel,  Kura(,  Pandalptir,  E&ngfr, 
and  Grarh^kotd.  As  has  already  been  mentioned^  at  Garhdkotd  is  a  great  cattle 
fair.  The  estimated  value  of  the  cattle  brought  for  sale  there  in  1868-69 
amounted  to  Bs.  1^80^657^  and  the  number  actusJly  sold  cost  Rs.  1)01,635. 

The  main  lines  of  communication  through  the  district  are,  as  7etr---(Firstl7) 

the  road  Arom  north-east  to  south* west,  from  JabiJ- 
pdr  to  Sdgar,  and  from  thence  towards  Indore  vU 
Bdhatgarh ;  from  Jabalptir  to  Sdgar  it  is  bridged  and  metalled  in  some  places; 
and  from  Sdgar  to  Bdhatgarh — a  distance  of  twenty-six  miles — it  is  made  and 
bridged  throughout,  but  no  further.  There  are  travellers'  bungalows  at  S^gar 
and  R&hatgarh.  (Secondly)  from  north-west  to  south-east  from  Gwalior  via 
Jh^f  and  Lalatpdr  to  S&gar,  and  from  thence  towards  Narsinghptir.     At 


Roads. 
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M&lthon^  close  to  the  extreme  north  boundary  of  the  district,  there  is  a  tra- 
vellers' bungalow.  The  road  is  not  made  nor  bridged  from  Gwalior  to  Sdgar. 
From  S&gar  to  Singhpdr — ^the  southern  boundary  of  the  district — the  road  is 
partly  m^de  and  bridged,  with  the  exception  of  the  large  streams.  (Thirdly) 
from  S^gar  in  a  north-easterly  direction  towards  Cawnpore.  This  road  enters 
the  district  in  the  extreme  north-east  comer  at  Hfripdr.  It  is  not  made  or 
bridged  till  within  about  ten  miles  of  Sigar.  There  is  no  travellers'  bungalow 
on  it  within  the  limits  of  the  district,  but  one  has  lately  been  constructed  at 
Shdhgarh,  about  forty  miles  from  Sdgar.  (Fourthly)  from  Sdgar  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  to  Sironj  in  Sindid's  territory,  and  Mhow  via  Kurai,  the 
latter  place  being  at  the  extremity  of  the  district.  This  road  is  made  and 
bridged,  with  the  exception  of  one  stream  (the  Dhas4n),from  Sdgar  to  Kurai — 
a  distance  of  about  thirty-six  miles.  But  the  road  which  is  destined  to  be  the 
main  artery  of  communication  and  outlet  of  the  Sigar  district  is  still  under 
construction.  It  is  to  connect  Sdgar  with  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway, 
having  Kareli  as  its  terminal  point,  and  crossing  the  Narbadd  at  the  Birm^n 
Ghdt,  believed  to  be  one  of  the  best  on  the  river. 

The  Sdgar  district  was  not  always  united  under  one  head.     Semi-inde- 

„    . , .  .  ,     .v.-  pendent  rulers  of  small  tracts  have  co-existed  at 

Past  history^  and  antiquities.         ^     .  ,  j     r  -i  j.  ^i.  ^.r.         t.  ii»  i 

^  ^  various  places  ;  and  whilst  the  southern  half  has 

been  governed  from  Rehlf,  the  northern  half  has  been  subject  to  Dhimonl  or 

Sh&hgarh.     It  is  therefore  preferable  to  narrate  the  history  of  these  and  other 

centres  of  domination  separately,  and  thus  we  may  form  a  correct  idea  of  the 

past  history  of  the   whole  district.     Antiquities  too  may  perhaps  be  better 

described  in  notices  of  the  places  where  they  actually  occur.     The  articles  to 

which  reference  should  be  made  are  those  on  the  towns  of  Deori,  Dhdmoni,  Eran, 

GarhSkotd,  Gtirolfi,  Itiwd,   Kuraf,  Khimlfad,  Kanjii,  Edhatgarh,  Sdgar,  and 

Sh&hgarh. 

SA'GAR — The  central  revenue  subdivision  or  tahsll  of  the  district  of  the 
same  name,  having  an  area  of  1,048  square  miles,  with  539  villages,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  130,340  souls  according  to  the  census  of  1866.  The  land  revenue  for 
the  year  1869-70  is  Rs.  1,51,543. 

SA'GAR — The  principal  town  in  the  district  of  the  same  name,  and  said,  to 
be  the  Sageda  of  Ptolemy.  It  is  situated  in  latitude  23°  49'  49'',  and  longitude 
78®  48'  45",  at  an  elevation  above  the  sea  of  about  1,940  feet.  Some  of  the 
hills  have,  however,  a  greater  altitude;  that  on  which  tiie  magistrate's  court  is 
built  being  upwards  of  2,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  Sigar  is  one  hundred 
and  nine  miles  north-west  of  Jabalpdr ;  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  miles  via 
Narsinghptlr  to  the  north  of  Ndgpiir ;  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  miles  south- 
west 01  Allah&b&d ;  two  hundbred  and  thirty-three  miles  south  of  A'gra ;  eight 
hundred  and  eight  miles  west  of  Calcutta ;  and  two  hundred  and  fifteen  miles 
north-east  of  Mhow.  It  is  situated  on  the  borders  of  a  fine  lake  of  oval 
shape,  with  a  circumference  of  about  fotir  miles,  and  nearly  one  mile  across. 
Load  tradition  takes  back  the  history  of  Sdgar  to  a  very  remote  period. 
Up  to  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era  it  is  said  to  have  been  held  by  the 
aboriginal  tribes.  Then  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  pastoral  Ahirs,  whose 
chief  town  was  Garh  Pihrd — a  place  about  seven  miles  to  the  north  of 
Sdgar.  They  were  dispossessed  shortly  afterwards  by  the  Rajput  R^j^s  of 
J^laon  in  Bundelkhand)  who  became  masters  of  a  territory  here,  embracing 
some  350  villages.  In  a.d.  1660  a  small  fort  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent structure  by  one  of  these  chiefs,  and  a  village  was  founded  called  Parkot^, 
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whiok  is  now  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  modem  town.  Thus  tlie  present  town 
of  S^gar  is  not  more  than  two  centuries  old,  though  the  lake  from  which  it 
derives  its  name  is  said  to  be  a  Banj&r&  work,  and  much  older.  The  next 
possessor  of  S4gar  was  Chhatra  S&l,  the  famous  chiefbain  of  Panni,  whose 
desoendants  still  hold  the  estate  of  Bilihr^.  In  a.d.  1733  Chhatra  Sfii,  being 
hard  pressed  by  Mohammad  Kh4n  Bangash,  the  governor  of  Allah&bid  ai^ 
Mitlwa,  asked  the  aid  of  the  Peshw&,  who  drove  the  Mohommadans  out  of  this 
part  of  the  country.  Rdj4  Jai  Singh  was  afterwards  appointed  governor  of 
M4Iw&,  but  he  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  Peshwa,  and  yielded  Us  goTem- 
ment  to  him.  On  Chhatra  Sal's  death  in  1835  he  left  one-third  of  his 
kingdom  to  the  Peshwd,  who  sent  a  confidently  agent  named  Gk)vind  Pandit 
to  take  charge  of  his  new  heritage.  The  territory  made  over  comprised  ihe 
<listricts  of  Sdgar,  Gkirhpihr^,  and  others,  yielding  an  estimated  annual  revenoe 
of  about  thirty-six  Idkhs  of  rupees.  Govind  Pandit  remained  in  charge  as 
manager,  and  extended  his  dominions  to  K&lpl,  which  he  then  made  his  head- 
quarters, leaving  his  son-in-law  Yisdji  as  his  representative  at  Sfigar.  Govind 
Pandit  was  killed  in  1760  at  the  battle  of  P&nipat.  He  was  snooeeded  by  his 
sonBdliji,  who  was  again  succeeded  by  his  son  Haghun&th  B4o^  commonlr 
known  as  A'hi  S&hib,  in  whose  time  Sigar  was  twice  plundered  by  the  Nawib 
of  Tonk  and  his  army.  A^b£  Sdhib  died  without  heirs  in  a.d.  1802,  but  his 
two  wives,  B^dhd  B^(  and  Bukm&  Bdi,  carried  on  the  government  through  a 
regent,  one  Yindyak  R&o.  In  a.d.  1804  Sindi^  plundered  the  town,  and  made  a 
prisoner  of  Yinfiyak  Rio;  giving  him  his  liberty,  however,  on  payment  of 
Rs.  75,000. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  a.d.  1818,  by  a  treaty  concluded  between  the 
Peshwi  Biji  Rio  and  the  British  Government,  Sigar,  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  present  Sigar  district^  Damoh,  Jabalpdr,  and  Mandla,  were  made  over  to 
the  British.  At  that  time  Yiniyak  Rio  was  acting  as  agent  for  Ridhi  Bif  and 
Rukmi  Bii.  A.  small  army  commanded  by  General  Marshall,  with  Mr.  Wau* 
chope,  the  Political  Agent  for  Bandelkhand,  was  sent  by  Government  to  take 
possession  of  the  ceded  districts,  which  was  done,  and  a  yearly  sum  of  two  and  a 
half  likhs  of  rupees  was  allotted  by  Government  for  pensions  to  Rukmi  Bii, 
Yiniyak  Rio,  ana  the  other  officers  of  the  Marithi  Government.  A  descen- 
dant of  Rukma  Bii  still  enjoys  a  pension  of  Rs.  10»000  per  annum.  The  son  of 
Yiniyak  Rio  is  now  an  Honorary  Magistrate  at  Sigar,  with  a  like  pension.  In 
March  1842  occurred  the  outbreak  which  is  known  as  the  Bundeli  insurrection. 
Jawihir  Singh,  the  holder  of  Chandrapdr  (a  small  town  about  sixteen  miles  north 
by  west  of  Sigar,  on  the  Lalatpdr  road),  with  Madhukar  Si  and  Ganeshjd,  tiie  two 
sons  of  Rio  Bije  Bahidur,  of  Nirhat  (a  small  hilly  tract  about  forty  miles  north 
of  Sigar,  now  in  the  district  of  Lalatpdr),  having  been  sued  on  account  of  decrees 
of  the  Civil  Court,  broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  killed  several  police,  and 
burned  and  plundered  the  towns  of  Khimlisi,  Kurai,  NaraoU,  Dhamoni,  and 
Biniiki.  On  hearing  of  this,  Delan  Si,  a  Gond  chief,  living  to  the  south  of  the 
district,  also  rose  and  plundered  Deorf'  and  the  surrounding  country.  la  the 
following  year  the  two  sons  of  Rio  Bije  Bahidur  were  caught  by  Captain 
Hamilton,  an  Assistant  at  Sigar,  in  the  iBhinpdr  state.  One  was  hanged,  and 
the  other  transported ;  the  remaining  leaders  gave  themselves  up,  and  were 
pardoned.  The  whole  district  suffered  immensely  from  this  outbreak,  ajid  the 
land  revenue  was  realised  with  difficulty  for  several  years.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  supposed  discredit  thrown  on  the  British  Government  by  these  events 
that  Lord  Ellenborough  broke  up  the  administration  of  the  Sigar  and  Narbadi 
territories,  and  reorganised  it  on  an  entirely  new  footing. 
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In  Jane  1857^  when  the  Sepoy  Mutiny  commenced^  the  regiments  stationed 
at  Sl(gar  were  the  Slat  N.  I.,  commanded  by  Major  Hampden^  and  the  42nd^  by 
Colonel  Dalzell,  with  the  3rd  Irregular  Cavalry  and  a  few  European  gunners. 
The  forces  were  commanded  by  Brigadier  Sage.  As  the  officers  had  little 
reason  to  belieye  that  their  regiments  would  behave  better  than  others^  they, 
with  the  European  artillery  and  residents  of  the  station^  by  order  of  the 
Brigadier^  moved  into  the  fort  on  the  27th  June  1857^  taking  all  the  arms  they 
could  collect^  and  the  treasure  from  the  district  office.  The  regiments  remained 
in  their  lines  for  a  short  time^  when  the  42nd  and  the  Cavalry  mutinied^  com- 
mitted several  outrages  in  the  cantonments^  and  burnt  a  good  many  houses. 
They  also  took  possession  of  all  the  treasure  that  had  been  left.  The  Slst^ 
however^  remained  faithful^  and  made  a  demonstration  against  the  42nd  and 
the  Cavalry,  on  which  the  greater  number  of  the  two  latter  made  off  towards 
Sh&hgarh.  When  the  news  of  the  mutiny  of  the  regiments  at  Sdgar  got  about, 
Mardan  Singh,  R&ji  of  Bhdnpiir,  came  down  and  took  possession  of  the  present 
cmbdivision  of  Kurai^  placing  his  officers  in  charge  at  the  different  towns. 
The  R&j^  of  Sh&hgarh  also  took  possession  of  Bandi,  Behl(>  and  Grarh^kotd ;  and 
A'dil  Mohammad,  Naw&b  of  Garhf  A'm£p&n( — a  place  now  in  Bhop&l — ^took  pos- 
session of  B&hatgarh.  In  fact  these  three  divided  the  whole  district  between 
them.  The  Europeans,  however,  still  kept  the  fort  and  the  town  of  Sdgar, 
though  postal  communication  was  stopped,  and  no  revenue  could  of  course  be 
coUected.  All  the  police  and  customs  officers  who  had  remained  faithful  were 
summoned  into  S&gar,  and  assisted  in  saving  the  city  from  plunder.  The 
rebels  frequently  made  demonstrations  against  the  fort,  but  never  dared 
to  actually  attack  it.  lliings  remained  in  this  state  for  about  eight  months,  • 
viz.  from  July  1657  to  the  end  of  January  1858..  During  this  time  such 
troops  as  ooold  be  got  together  at  S&gar  had  three  times  engaged  the 
rebels.  First,  at  Bintikd  there  was  an  engagement  with  the  forces  of  the 
ShAgarh  and  P&tan  riiis,  in  which  our  troops  captured  a  gun.  Secondly, 
at  NaraoK,  where  Colonel  Dalzell  of  the  42nd  N.  I.  and  several  others 
were  killed.  Thirdly,  at  BMpail.  None  of  these  actions  were,  however,  in 
any  way  decisive.  In  February  1858  Sir  Hugh  Bose  arrived  at  lUhatgarh 
with  the  Central  India  Field  Force,  totally  defeated  the  rebels  under  the 
Nawdb  of  Garhf  A'm&p&aij  and  took,  and  partially  destroyed,  the  fort  of  B^hat- 

garh.  !EVom  thence  he  passed  on  to  Barodi&  Naunagar,  about  ten  miles  from 
i&hAtgaA,  where  he  met  and  defeated  the  troops  of  ^e  B&j&  of  Bhdnpdr> 
and  then  came  into  S&gar.  In  consequence  of  the  abovementioned  defeats^ 
the  whole  of  the  rebels  about  Bfiiatgarh  and  Kurai  fled^  taking  with  them  the 
officers  whom  they  had  placed  in  charge.  Passing  through  Sdgar>  Sir  Hugh 
Rose  went  on  to  Gkkrh£kot&,  where  he  met  and  defeated  the  B£j&  of  Sh^hgarh^s 
troops,  and  took  the  fort,  where  the  rebels  had  left  a  large  quantity  of  treasure 
and  property  of  all  kinds.  Sir  Hugh  Bose  then  came  back  to  Sdgar,  and  went 
off  towards  Lalatpdr  and  Jhinsi,  leavmg  the  whole  district  free  firom  rebels. 
He  met  the  remainder  of  the  Sh^igarh  t&j&^s  troops  at  Madanpdr^  and  defeated 
them  with  great  slaughter.  By  the  beginning  of  March  1858  the  whole  district 
had  been  put  into  tolerable  order  again,  and  the  police  and  revenue  offices  re-^ 
established.  The  dominions  of  the  Sh%arh  riji  were  confiscated,  and  a  part 
of  them  was  added  to  the  Sfigar  district.  S&gar  is  perhaps  a  solitary  instajace  of 
a  station  and  city  being  held  almost  intact,  while  the  whole  surrounding 
country  was  in  the  possession  of  rebels.  The  prestige  of  the  fort  WSA  always 
very  great  with  natives^  and  now  stands  higher  than  ever. 
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The  town  itself  is  situated  in  a  hilly  tracts  considerably  elevated  above 

the  surrounding  country.     It  is  built  along  the 

«        ^  -^  *     m   J  west,  north,  and  north-east  sides  ofthelareelake, 

x'refleiit  state — iraae.  ij  jjj-l'i.  •  i_^ 

as  already  mentioned,  which  occnpiea    a    basin 

surrounded  by  hiUs.    The    number   of    houses 

is  about  7,328,  and  the  population  about  29,917.    The  military  cantonments 

and  the  sadar  hizir,  though  not  containing  more  than  one-third  of  the  number 

of  houses  in  the  city,  are  computed  by  the  military  authorities  to  have  a  population 

of  20,468.    The  town  is  well  built,  and  most  of  the  streets  are  wide  and  hand- 

jsome.     There  are  several  large  bathing  ghdts  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  mosdy 

surrounded  with  Hindd  temples,  which  add  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  place. 

The  chief  trade  of  Sdgar  is  in  salt.     Prior  to  1863  the  city  was  a  free  mart ;  that  is 

salt  was  allowed  to  enter  free  of  duty.     Since  that  period  a  bonded  warehouse 

has  been  established,  where  the  merchants  can  store  their  salt,  and  frt>ni  thenoe 

at  their  convenience  it  is  exported  to  Jabalpdr,  Bew^,  Narsinghpdr,  and  Bun- 

delkhand.     The  salt  is  brought  to  Sdgar  by  Banj^ds,  and  is  of  two  sorts, 

called  K&nsI  and  Sdmbhar,  the  former  coming  from  the  Pachbhadrasalt  marshes 

in  the  B&jput  state  of  Jodhpdr,  and  the  latter  from  the  salt  lake  at  Simbhar, 

which  belongs  partly  to  Jodhpdr  and  partly  to  Jaipdr.     A  Collector  of  Customs 

is  stationed  at  Sdgar,  and  the  duties  collected  by  him  on  salt  and  sugar  are 

very  considerable    During  1868-69  the  collections  amounted  to  Rs.  5,41,7%, 

as  follows : — 

Salt   B«.  4,99,466 

Sacharine  produce  „       42,322 

A  large  trade  is  also  carried  on  in  sugar  and  hirana,  i,e.  grocery,  from  Mirz&ptir. 
The  latter  term  includes  spices  of  all  descriptions,  cocoanuts,  tobacco,  dried  fruit, 
betelnut,  and  the  like.  Cloths  of  English  manufacture  are  also  largely  im- 
ported from  Mirzipdr,  and  English  piece-goods  in  large  quantities  come  into 
the  S^gar  markets  from  Bombay  vid  Hoshang^b&d.  llie  following  table 
exhibits  the  Import  and  Export  trade  of  the  town  for  the  year  1868-69  : — 


Articles. 


Cotton 

Sugar  and  ^i^r    

Salt 

Wheat 

Bice 

Other  edible  grains    

Oil-seeds  of  all  descriptions 
Metals  and  hardware 

Carried  over. . 


Imports. 


Quantity. 


Mds. 

456 

17,981 

28,809 

30,144 

9,474 

17,059 

7,074 

4,531 


115,528 


Value. 


Ra. 

9,400 
1,60,189 
2,00,592 
88,817 
42,281 
39,631 
28,135 
46,508 


6,15,553 


Exports. 


Quantity. 


Mds. 


5,849 

37,939 

1,868 


1,504 


47,669 


Value. 


Rs, 


53,158 

3,38,933 

5,585 


5,834 

••■••• 
4,279 


4,07,284 
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Articles. 


Brought  forward 

English  piece-goods  

Miscellaneous  European  goods. 

Country  cloth 

Lac  

Tobacco   

Spices 

Country  stationery 

Silk  and  silk  cocoons    

Dyes    

Hides  and  horns 

Opium 

Wool    

Timber  and  wood    

Ghee  and  oil   

Cocoanuts 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Horses 

Cattle  

Sheep  

Total 

Grand  Total 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Mds. 

Bs. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

115,528 

6,15,553 

47,669 

4,07,284 

3,821 

2,29,256 

288 

31,969 

2,114 

20,422 

4,022 

58,839 

1,275 

57,990 

49 

392 

557 

5,503 

8,919 

37,720 

663 

6,511 

!«•••• 

"l7 

175 

6 

552 

15 

135 

30 

900 

1 

15 

15 

9,836 

22 

200 

13,631 

17,452 

75 

1,380 

1,490 

29,503 

2,224 

14,991 

6 

58 

27,215 

81,245 

7,549 

50,564 

172,650 

10,88,553 

59,551 

5,89,892 

No. 

No. 

15 

349 

35 

665 

50 

262 

100 

150 

100 

150 

115 

499 

185 

1,077 

10,89,052 

5,90,969 

Town  duties  have  been  collected  in  S&gar  since  1855.  From  their  proceeds 
the  whole  cost  of  the  city  and  cantonment  police,  and  of  the  lighting  and  con- 
Benrancy  of  the  city  and  cantonment,  is  defrayed,  and  the  surplus  is  applied  to 
local  improvements  in  the  city  and  station. 

The  fort,  as  stated  before,   was  commenced  by  the  E&jputs  in  a.d.  1660, 
-a.  ur  u   1  J-        a  ^^*  ^^  Completed  as  it  now  stands  by  the  Mar^- 

Pubhc  buildings,  &c.  ^j^^g  ^^^^^  ^^g  hundred  years  ago.     It  stands  on 

the  north- west  banks  of  the  lake  at  a  considerable  elevation,  commanding  the 
whole  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country.  It  has  been  built  on  no  particular 
plan^  but  so  as  to  take  the  best  advantage  of  the  ground  on  which  it  stands. 
It  consists  of  twenty  round  towers,  varying  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  in  height. 
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connected  by  tHck  curtain- walls^  and  enclosing  a  space  of  six  acres.  This 
space  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with  old  Mar&th&  buildings  of  two  stories. 
Since  the  accession  of  the  British  Government,  a  magazine,  a  large  building 
now  nsed  for  medical  stores,  and  a  barrack  for  the  European  guard,  besides 
other  small  buildings  for  the  magazine  stores,  &c.,  have  been  constructed. 
There  is  only  one  place  of  exit  and  entrance — on  the  east  side.  The  bulk  of  the 
treasure  has  always  been  kept  in  the  fort,  but  orders  have  lately  been  received 
for  the  construction  of  a  suitable  building  close  to  the  Deputy  Commissioner's 
court-house  for  its  reception.  A  large  castellated  jail  was  built  by  the  Pabhc 
Works  Department  in  a.d.  1846,  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  50,000,  about  half  a  mile  east 
of  the  lake.  It  is  capable  of  containing  500  prisoners.  Its  situation  is,  howevBr, 
too  low.  The  present  Deputy  Commissioner's  court — a  large  building  situated 
on  a  high  hill  overlooking  the  city  and  lake — ^was  built  about  the  year  1820 
as  a  Residency  for  the  Gbvemor-General's  Agent.  In  a.d.  1862  and  1868  a 
Sessions  Court-house  was  built  to  the  north  of  the  Deputy  Gommissioner'8 
court*house,  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  5,000.  In  1 820,  soon  after  the  cession  of  S^kgar  to 
the  British,  a  large  and  handsome  building  was  erected  for  a  Mint,  about  a  nnle 
east  of  the  lake,  by  Captain  Presgrave,  Assay-master.  This  mint  used  formerly 
to  employ  400  men,  but  coining  was  only  continued  for  about  ten  or  twelve 
years,  when  the  business  was  transferred  to  Calcutta.  The  building  is  now 
used  as  the  office  of  the  Customs  department.  The  present  city  ''  kotwili,''  or 
station-house,  is  a  fine  building,  situated  under  the  western  walls  of  the  forty 
close  to  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  overlooking  one  of  the  principal  thorough- 
fares of  the  city.     It  was  built  in  1856. 

Up  to  the  year  1862,  to  the  north-east  of  the  lake,  and  dividing  the  main 
portion  of  the  city  from  the  quarter  called  Gop&l  Ganj,  there  existed  a  large 
unhealthy  swamp  quite  unculturable,  and  covered  dnrmg  the  rains  with  low 
jungle  vegetation.  In  1862-63  this  was  thoroughly  drained  and  converted  into 
a  large  garden,  with  numerous  drives,  and  a  piece  of  ornamental  water  surround- 
ing a  small  island,  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  30,000.^  To  it  there  was  then  added  a 
small  garden  which  formerly  existed  to  the  north-east  of  the  swamp,  and  the 
whole  now  forms  a  large  public  garden  of  upwards  of  sixty  acres,  which  supplies 
regularly  nearly  the  whole  of  the  residents  in  the  civil  s^tion  and  cantonments 
with  flowers  and  vegetables ;  it  is  supported  partly  by  its  own  proceeds,  and 
partly  by  yearly  grants  from  the  Sigar  octroi. 

The  High  School  at  S&gar  was  established  about  1828  by  Captain  James 
. ,      .  Paton,  of  the  Bengal  Artillery,  and  was  supported 

"^  ^®°*  from  his  private  funds.     He  was  greatly  assisted 

by  R^  Krishna  R£o,  the  son  of  a  mavithi  gentleman  and  official.  Lord 
William  Bentinck  was  so  pleased  with  R^  Krishna  lUo,  that  he  invited  him 
to  Calcutta,  gave  him  a  gold  medal,  and  procured  for  him  a  Jigir  for  two 
generations,  valued  at  from  Rs.  600  to  Rs.  1,000  per  annum.  He  also  gave  him 
the  title  of  ^  Rio.^'  R&o  Krishna  R&o  is  still  alive,  and  is  an  Honorary  Magis- 
trate. The  languages  originally  taught  were  Persian,  Hindi,  and  Marfithi, 
but  the  present  curriculum  comprises  Urdd,  Hindd,  English,  and  Sanscrit.  The 
school  is  now  located  in  a  commodious  building  erected  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  1 1,000. 
It  is  affiliated  to  the  Calcutta  University,  of  which  some  of  its  scholars  are 
already  members,   though  still    in  statu   pupiUari,    The    educational  staff 

*  This  improrement  wts  principftlly  effected  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Campbell,  the  then  ComnusiRnKT 
of  the  Sigar  Diyition. 
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comprises  seven  Englisli  masters  ou  salaries  yaryiug  from  Bs«  30  to  Bs.  400 
per  mensem^  and  four  Vernacular  masters.  There  is  also  a  librarian.  The 
namber  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  in  March  1869  .was  283|  and  the  average  daily 
attendance  was  221^  all  of  whom  learn  English.  S&gar  has  also  a  Vernacular 
middle  class  school — attended  by  more  than  a  hundred  scholars — several 
indigenous  schools^  and  a  female  school. 

The  civil  station  commences  with  the  mint^  about  a  mile  east  of  the  lake^ 

^   .,      ,     .v^       ^  ^.  and  extends  northwards  for  about  a  mile,  till  loined 

Ciyil  and  military  stations.        u    xi.        n-j.  l  x        t.-  i.         •         x     j 

^  by  the  military  cantonments^  which  again  extend 

in  a  north-easterly  direction  for  two  miles  and  a  half  or  more.  The  undulating 
nature  of  the  ground  (the  houses  being  built  all  over  it^  and  some  on  the  tops 
and  sides  of  surrounding  hills)  gives  the  station  a  varied  and  pleasing  aspect, 
particularly  in  the  rainy  season,  when  the  ground  loses  its  parched  and  arid 
appearance.  The  church  is  erected  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  military  canton- 
ments. It  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  but  has  few  pretensions  to  elegance.  There 
are  some  barracks  for  Europeans  erected  on  an  eminence  close  to  the  city,  but 
the  greater  number  of  barracks,  in  which  the  European  regiment  and  artillery 
are  located,  are  situated  on  a  hill  with  a  level  plateau  to  the  top,  to  the  extreme 
north  of  the  military  station.  These  barracks  are^  however,  only  temporary,  and 
the  magnificent  new  two-storied  buildings  are  approaching  completion.  Before 
the  Mutiny  the  cantonments  were  exclusively  garrisoned  by  Native  troops,  with  a 
detail  of  European  artillery.  Ever  since,  however,  a  European  regiment  and 
two  batteries  of  European  artillery,  with  a  Native  cavalry  and  infantry  regi- 
ment, have  been  stationed  there.  There  is  a  large  magazine  and  depot  of 
medical  stores  in  the  fort. 

SA'IGHA'TA' — A  small  village  in  the  Chdndi  district,  six  miles  west  of 
Brahmapuri,  possessing  a  fine  irrigation-reservoir. 

SA'INKHERA' — A  small  town,  with  a  population  of  2,325  souls,  situated 
on  the  Dddhi  in  the  extreme  north-western  corner  of  the  Narsinghpdr  district. 
Some  clothj  tasar  silk,  and  brass  and  copper  vessels  are  manufactured  here. 

SA'KOLI' — The  eastern  revenue  subdivision  or  tahsfl  in  the  Bhand^ra  dis- 
trict, composed  of  three  parganas,  viz.  Sine^arhJ,  K&mth^,  and  Pratipgarh,  and 
having  an  area  of  2,174  square  miles,  of  which  522  are  cultivated,  750  culturable, 
and  902  waste.  The  population  amounts  to  262,610  souls,  inhabiting  886 
towns  and  villages,  and  giving  an  average  rate  of  121  to  the  square  mile.  The 
land  revenue  for  the  year  1869-70  is  Bs.  1,22,610. 

SAKRI' — A  stream  in  the  Bilaspdr  district,  which,  having  its  rise  in  the 
Cbilpi  hills,  flows  east  through  the  Kaward^  chiefship  and  the  Mungeli  pargana, 
and  is  eventually  absorbed  in  the  Hdmp. 

SAKTI' — A  small  feudatoryship,  situated  at  the  extreme  eastern  limit  of 
the  BiWspdr  district,  containing  97  villages,  and  covering  an  arja  of  115  square 
miles.  It  was  originally  one  of  the  Garhj^t  states  attached  to  the  Sambalpdr 
district,  and  consists  of  a  curved  strip  of  level  country,  partly  open,  partly 
covered  with  forest,  skirting  the  base  of  a  prominent  range  known  locally  as 
the  Gunji  hills.  The  cultivated  area  is  26,318  acres,  and  the  culturable  42,000 
acres.  The  population  is  11,784^  giving  an  average  of  102  souls  to  the  square 
mile.    The  chief  is  a  Gond. 
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SAKTI' — The  head-quarters  of  the  Sakti  chiefship  in  the  Bil&spdr  district. 
It  is  situated  seventy  miles  east  of  Bil&spdr^  and  is  a  small  hamlet  of  no  impoH- 
ance. 

SAXAI — A  large  agricultural  village  in  the  Huzdr  tahsfl  of  the  WardhS 
district,  about  nineteen  miles  north-east  of  Wardh^.  It  is  said  to  derive  its 
name  from  the  number  of  sdl  trees  that  had  to  be  cut  down  to  clear  a  site  for 
the  village.  A  well  is  still  pointed  out  as  having  been  dug  by  the  founder 
aboDt  150  years  ago. 

SA'LETEKRI'— A  chiefship  in  the  Bfilighdt  district,  the  principal  vil- 
lage of  which  is  some  fifty  miles  south-east  of  Bdrhd.  Nothing  certain  is 
known  of  the  early  history  of  this  tenure,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  one 
of  the  grants  made  for  guarding  the  passes  of  the  hill  country,  and  has  been  in 
the  family  of  the  present  holders  for  many  generations.  The  estate  now  covers 
an  area  of  about  284  square  miles,  composed  chiefly  of  hilly  country,  with  but 
a  small  proportion  of  cultivation,  and  has  in  all  seventy-one  villages.  Bamboos 
of  the  largest  and  best  description  are  found  here  in  great  abundance. 

The  present  zamfnd^r.  Amir  Singh,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  highland  chief. 

SA'LETEKBI^ — A  continuation  of  the  Maikal  range  in  the  Bhandira 
and  B&l^gh^t  districts. 
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The  most  easterly  district  of  the  Ghhattisgarh  division  of  the  Central  Pro- 
^        ,  ,      .  ^  vinces.    It  lies  between  19*^  10'  and  22°  85'  of 

uenerai  description.  ^^^^  latitude,  and  82*>  40'  and  85^  5'  of  east  longi- 

tude. Its  extreme  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  250  miles,  and  its  ex- 
treme breadth  from  east  to  west  165  miles.  The  khdlsa,  or  Government  portion 
of  the'  district,  is  computed  to  comprise  2,500  square  miles.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  circle  of  chiefships,  sixteen  in  number,  called  the  Jchdlsa  zamfnddris,  and  these 
again  are  encircled  by  eight  larger  states,  hitherto  known  as  the  (jarhj&t  states. 
To  the  extreme  south,  beyond  the  Pdtni  Gkrhj^t  state,  is  the  large  feudatory 
state  of  Kdrond  or  Kdldhandf .  The  total  area  of  the  khdlsa  zamfnddri  lands  is 
estimated  at  700  square  miles,  and  the  Garhjdts,  including  Kdrond  or  Kdlihandf, 
are  about  20,000  square  miles,  so  that  at  a  rough  computation  the  total  area  of 
Sambalpdr,  with  all  its  native  states  and  zamfnddris,  may  be  some  28,000 
square  miles.  Of  the  total  area  about  two-fifths  are  under  cultivation,  and  the 
remainder  is  forest,  jungle,  and  waste. 


The  eight  Garhjdt  states  above  referred  to  are : — 


Pdtnd. 

Bdmrd. 

Sonpdr. 


Rdfgarh  with  Bargarh. 

Sdrangarh. 

Rairdkhol« 


Bordsdmbar. 
Phuljhar. 
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The  chiefs  of  the  first  six  have  been  recognised  by  the  British  Government 
as  feudatories^  but  the  last  two  now  come  under  the  head  of  ordinary  chiefships. 
The  Rdjd  of  Kirond  is  also  a  feudatory. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Sambalpdr  zamfndirs  in  the  Uttartir  or 
Northern  subdivison  : — 


KoMbiri  or  Jaikor. 
B^mpdr. 
Rijpdr. 
Kordbag^. 

In  the  Southern  subdivision  or  Dakhantir  : — 

Pdtkoland^. 


Laird. 

Loisingh. 

Machldd. 

Chandrapdr,  with  Padmapdr. 


Barpilf. 
Ghes. 
Basaikeld. 
Kharsal. 


Mandu  Mahal  Sirgird. 
Pahdr  Sfrgird. 
Uttdl  or  Bdis{. 


These  places  will  all  be  found  more  fully  described  elsewhere. 

The  khalsa  portion  of  the  Sambalpdr  district  is  divided  into  two  subdivisions, 
namely,  Sambalpdr  and  Bargarh — ^the  former  lying  to  the  north  and  east,  and 
the  latter  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Mahdnad(.  They  are  popularly  known 
as  the  Uttartir  and  the  DaJchaniir. 

The  greater  part  of  this  country  is  an  undulating  plain,  with  rugged  ranges 

of  hills  rising  in  every  direction.     The  principal  of 
Physical  features  and  geologi-     ^iiese  ranges  is  the  Bard  Pahdrin  the  Dakhantir, 
cal  formation.  i.  •  i.  •     •     /•    j.  •         i*  • 

which  IS  m  tact  a  succession  of  ranges,  covering 

an  area  of  some  350  square  miles.  It  was  the  stronghold  of  Surendra  Sd  and 
his  followers  during  the  rebellion.  The  khaha  is  well  cultivated,  rice  being  the 
staple  crop ;  and  in  the  Dakhantir  especially,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bard 
Pahdr  jungle  tract,  the  jungle  and  forest  have  been  completely  cleared,  nothing 
being  left  but  mango,  mhowa,  and  other  fruit-trees,  and  here  and  there  a  small 
patch  of  sdl  jungle.  This  part  of  the  country,  especially  when  seen  from  a 
slight  elevation,  is  very  picturesque,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  vast  park. 
Every  village  nearly  has  its  one  or  two  tanks ;  but  though  some  of  th'em  are 
lai'ge  and  deep,*  none  are  faced  with  stone  or  otherwise  solidly  conslracted. 
Mr.  Medlicotfc^s  f  remarks  on  the  geological  formation  may  be  here  quoted : — 

"  The  soil,  not  being  alluvial,  varies  a  good  deal  with  the  nature  of  the 
underlying  rock  :  and  this  being,  as  a  rule,  highly  silicious  and  indurated, 
so  is  the  soil  light  and  sandy-  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  district  is 
occupied  by  crystalline  metamorphic  rocks.  A  small  portion  of  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  district  is  composed  of  the  sandstone,  limestone, 
and  shale,  which  cover  such  a  large  area  in  the  Rdipdr  and  Bildspdr 
districts.  In  the  north  there  are  outlying  patches  of  various  extent  of 
different  groups  of  the  Indian  carboniferous  series,  principally  composed 
of  soft  sandstone.*' 

Iron-ore  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  zamfnddrfs  and  Garhjdt  states.     It  is 

.  most  plentiful  and   of  the    best  description  in 

Mineral  products.  Rairdkhol.     There  are  two  or  three  descriptions 

of  building  stone ;  one  sandstone  is  particularly  good,  being  easy  to  cut,  while 

♦  Of  the  Geological  Survey. 

t  These  remarks  are  taken  from  a  note  drawn  up  for  the  Deputy  Commissioner. 
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it  hardens  on  exposure.  Limestone  is  abundant.  In  the  riyer  Mah&nadf,  near 
Padmapdr,  there  are  large  masses  of  limestone  rock,  almost  as  pure  in  appear- 
ance as  marble.  Gold  dust  is  procured  in  the  Mahdnad{  and  in  its  a£9aeot^  tiie 
Eb,  but  the  process  of  collecting  it  is  scarcely  remunerative.  Diamonds  used 
to  be  found  also  in  the  Mahdnadi  near  an  island  called  Hirakhudd  or  the 
Diamond  Isle,  also  at  the  spot  where  the  Eb  joins  the  above  river.  Daring 
the  period  of  native  rule  some  fifteen  or  twenty  villages  were  granted  rent-free 
to  a  class  called  Jhir&s,  in  consideration  of  their  undertaking  the  search,  for 
diamonds.  When  the  country  lapsed  in  1850  these  villages  were  resumed ;  and 
though  an  attempt  was  made  to  lease  out  the  right  to  seek  for  diamonds,  the 
farm  only  fetched  some  Ks.  200  per  annum  for  a  short  time,  and  even  at  that 
low  rent  it  does  not  appear  that  the  farmer  made  anything  out  of  it,  for  he 
eventually  gave  it  up.  Under  the  native  government  it  was  the  practice  to 
give  the  JUras  a  village  rent-free  if  they  produced  a  good-sized  diamond,  land 
being  of  little  or  no  value  then.  The  smaller  diamonds  they  used  to  secrete 
and  sell.  As  far  as  can  be  learnt,  the  best  stones  ever  found  here  were  thin  and 
flat,  with  flaws  in  them,  but  they  were  admirably  suited  for  setting  in  native 
jewellery. 

There  is  little  or  no  timber  of  value  to  be  found  in  the  Jchalsa  portion  of 
^.   ,  the  district.     In  the  zamfnddrfs  there  are  tracts 

of  sdl  (shorea  rolmsta)^  sdj  (ierminalia  tomentnsa), 
dhdurd  {conocarpus  latifolia),  bSjesdl  (pterocarpus  marsupium),  and  ebony 
(diospyros  melanoxylon),  and  in  the  Garhjat  states  of  Phnljhar  and  Ilairdkhol 
there  are  vast  forests  of  sdl. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mahdnadi,  which  rises  in  the  Sdlpdr  district 
_  in  a  hilly  range  between  Dhamtari  and  Bastar, 

and  entering  the  Sambalpdr  district  to  the  east- 
ward of  Seorinardin  in  the  Bildspiir  district,  flows  due  east  for  some  twenty-fivo 
miles,  when  it  takes  a  south-easterly  direction  for  some  forty  miles,  passing 
Chandrapdr  and  Padmapdr,  until  it  reaches  the  town  of  Sambalpdr.  Prom 
Sambalpdr  ics  course  is  due  south  for  some  forty-five  miles,  as  far  as  Sonpdr, 
where  i,t  suddenly  changes  to  due  east,  following  that  direction  until  it  empties 
itself  into  the  sea  beyond  Cuttack.  Its  bed  as  far  as  Chandrapdr  is  tolerably 
free  from  obstructions,  bat  from  Chandrapdr  to  a  little  beyond  Bod  it  is  more 
or  less  full  of  them ;  its  current  is  more  or  less  hindered  by  boulders,  jhdu 

Sngle,  and  even  trees.     The  other  rivers  deserving  mention  are  the  Eb,  the 
elif,  and  the  Jhird — ^all  tributaries  of  the  Mahdnadt. 

The  principal  lull  ranges  in  the  hliaUa  are  those  of  the  Bard  Pahdr,  in  the 
„.„  northern  portion  of  the  Dakluintir — ^a  succession 

oi  ranges  covering  an  area  of  some  o50  square 
miles.  They  are  all  covered  with  dense  jungle,. but  scattered  here  and 
there  in  the  valleys  are  small  villages,  with  patches  of  cultivation.  The 
highest  point  is  Debrigarh — 2,267  feet  above  the  plain.  The  main  portion 
of  this  network  of  hills  is  situated  in  a  bend  of  the  Mahdnadi,  by  which  it 
is  almost  surrounded  on  three  sides;  but  to  the  south-west  an  outlying 
range  projects  some  thirty  miles  to  a  place  called  "  Singhord  Ghdt,*'  where 
the  road  from  Rdipdr  to  Sambalpdr  winds  through  it.  From  this  point  the 
hills  continue  in  a  southerly  direction  through  Phuljhar,  and  then  turning 
off  abruptly  to  the  westward,  form  a  natural  boundary  for  some  distance 
between  the  two  zaminddrk  of  Phuljhar  and  Bordsdmbar.    Thi»  Singhord 
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Pass  is  famoas  for  the  numerous  actions  that  have  been  fought  there. 
Whenever  the  Gonds  of  Phuljhar,  Bordsdmbar^  and  the  surrounding  states 
wished  to  harass  enemies  approaching  from  the  Chhattisgarh  side,  it  was  invari« 
ably  at  this  pass  that  they  made  a  stand.  It  was  here  that,  during  the  rebellion 
of  1857,  the  troops  under  Captain  Wood,  Major  Shakespear,  and  Lieutenant 
Bybot,  marching  to  the  relief  of  Sambalpdr,  on  three  separate  occasions 
met  with  determined  resistance  from  the  rebels  under  Surendra  Sd.  Another 
range  of  importance  is  that  of  Jarghdti,  in  the  TJttartir,  which  crosses  the 
Chotd  Ndgpdr  road  some  twenty  miles  north  of  Sambalpdr.  Its  highest  point  is 
1,693  feet  above  the  plain,  and  it  also  was  used  as  a  stronghold  by  the  rebels. 
To  the  southward,  and  running  parallel  with  the  Mahdnadi,  are  a  succession  of 
broken  ranges  for  some  thirty  miles,  the  highest  points  of  which  are  Mandhar, 
1,563  feet,  and  BoddpdK,  2,331  feet.  There  are  also  numerous  isolated  hills  and 
small  ranges  scattered  over  the  khalsa.  The  most  lofty  are  Sundrf,  1,549  feet ; 
Cheld,  1,450  feet;  and  Rosord,  1,646  feet. 

The  imperial  lines  of  road  in  the  district  are  as  follows : — The  Bdfpdr  and 
-.     ,  Sambalpdr  road,  from  Sdnkrd   on  the  Jonk  river 

to  Sambalpdr,  one  hundred  miles.  The  Sarabal* 
pdr  and  Cuttack  road  via  Rairdkhol  and  Angdl,  fifty  miles.  From  Soheld  to 
Binkd — a  branch  road  from  the  Edfpdr  and  Sambalpdr  road — thirty-five  miles. 
The  two  first-named  are  kept  in  tolerable  repair  by  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, wooden  bridges  being  thrown  over  the  principal  n&lds;  these  bridges, 
however,  require  to  be  repaired,  and  sometimes  entirely  renewed,  after  every 
monsoon.  The  road  from  Soheld  to  Binkd  has  merely  been  lined  out,  and  a 
little  earthwork  was  commenced  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  but  it  was 
suddenly  stopped,  so  that  it  may  be  called  now  no  road  at  all. 

The  district  roads  are  from  Sambalpdr  to  the  Bildspdr  frontier,  somd 
seventy  miles,  vid  Padmnpdr  and  Chandrapdr ;  from  Sambalpdr  to  Binkd,  twenty- 
eight  miles,  and  from  Sambalpdr  towards  Rdnchf,  twenty-five  miles.  All  these 
roads  are  in  very  bad  order  from  want  of  funds.  The  small  amounts  available 
from  the  local  funds  scarcely  suffice  for  carrying  out  the  most  trifling  repairs. 

-,    ,  The  total  value  of  the  Exports  and  Imports  of 

the  district  for  six  years  are  as  follows  :— 

Imports — value.  Exports — value. 

1863-64 Rs.  5,58,395  Rs.  25,328 

1864-65 „    3,38,939  „  5,17,577 

1865-66 „    5,49,808  „  6,64,899 

1866-67 „    2,28,370  „  4,54,034 

1867-68 „    3,47,910  „  5,87,882 

1868-69 „    3,19,688  „  6,46,942 

The  falling  off  in  1866-67  in  the  trade  was  owing  to  the  famine  in  Orissa,  and 
the  consequent  stagnation  of  commerce ;  it  was  altogether  an  exceptional  year. 
The  principal  articles  of  export  are  rice,  oil-seeds,  gur,  stick-lac,  tasar-silk, 
cotton,  and  iron.  The  chief  imports  are  salt,  refined  sugar,  Europe  piece-goods, 
cocoanuts,  muslins,  fine  cloths  of  native  manufacture,  and  metals.  A  wealthy 
firm  at  Mirzdpdr  employs  an  agent  at  Sambalpdr  to  collect  lac  and  export  it  to 
Mirzdpdr.  The  demand  fluctuates  of  course  according  to  the  prices  that  obtain 
at  Mirzdpdr  and  Calcutta.  There  has  been  considerable  depression  of  late  years 
in  the  trade,  but  it  is  expected  that  it  will  recover.  In  ordinary  seasons  a  veiy 
high  profit  is  made  on  this  export.    The  grain  exports  find  their  way  chiefly  to 
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Cuttack^  whence  in  return  come  salt^  sugar ^  cocoanuts,  &c.  Dnring  1866-67 
no  less  than  30,178  maunds  of  rice,  valued  at  Rs.  1,01,717,  were  exported  to 
Cuttack  to  meet  the  demand  caused  by  the  famine. 

The  manufactures  of  this  district  are  few  and  of  no  great   commercial 
--      .  value.     Tasar  silk-cloth  is  about  the  only  article 

^^^^'  exported ;  the  best  is  of  a  very  fine   description. 

Coarse  cotton-cloths  are  made  in  every  village  nearly,  as  are  also  coloured 
sivis  and  dhotis  for  the  better  classes.  Vessels  of  brass  and  bell-metal,  and 
gold  and  silver  ornaments  of  rude  workmanship,  are  also  manufactured.  There 
are  but  few  skilled  artisans  in  any  trade,  and  to  judge  from  the  few  architectural 
remains  that  exist,  there  never  have  been  any. 

Education  has  made  wonderful  progress  in  the  district  during  the  past 
-,,     ^.  three  years.     At  the  zild  or  district  school  some 

141  pupils  are  receiving  education,  of  whom  /4 
are  learning  English.  Ther^  are  also  four  branch  schools  in  various  quarters  of 
the  town,  where  the  younger  children  receive  elementary  education  previous  to 
being  transferred  to  the  zili  school.  There  are  two  town  schools,  five  village 
schools,  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  grant-in-aid  schools,  three  zamindir! 
schools,  fourteen  femal3  schools,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety  indigenous  schools. 
Altogether  13,091  boys  and  1,273  girls  are  receiving  instruction.  In  nearly 
every  village  of  any  size  there  is  a  good  school-house ;  and  the  better  classes 
and  landholders  show  considerable  interest  in  the  cause. 

The   climate  of  Sambalpdr  is  considered  very  unhealthy.     Fever  is  very 
p..  prevalent,  especially  from  September  to  Novem- 

ber inclusive.  Foreigners  suffer  terribly  from  it, — 
natives  more  perhaps  even  than  Europeans.  Cholera  appears  nearly  every  hot 
season,  but  it  is  to  be  traced  generally  to  the  gatherings  at  the  temple  of 
Jaganndth  at  Purf. 

According  to  tradition  the  first  rdjd  of  Sambalpdr  was  Balrdm  Deva — a 
„.  brother  of  Narsingh  Deva,  the   then  mahdrdjd  of 

^'  Pdtnd,  and  chief  of  the  group  of  Garhjdt  states. 

He  obtained  from  his  brother  a  grant  of  all  the  jungle  country  lying  beyond 
the  Ung — a  tributary  of  the  Mahdnadi — and  by  degrees  acquired  a  considerable 
territory  by  conquest  from  the  neighbouring  chiefs  of  Sirgilja,  Gdngpdr,  Bonai, 
and  Bdmrd.  In  a.d.  1493  his  eldest  son  Hari  Ndrdyan  Deva  succeeded  him.  He 
settled  the  country  now  named  Sonpdr  on  his  second  son  Madan  Gopdl,  whose 
descendants  still  hold  it.  His  immediate  successors  were  Balidr  Singh,  Ratan 
Singh,  Chhatra  Sd,  and  Ajit  Singh,  in  whose  reigns  nothing  worthy  of  notice 
here  occurred.  Ajit  Singh  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ubhaya  Singh  (a.d.  1732), 
and  in  his  reign  seems  to  have  occurred  the  first  collision  of  these  wild  chief^ 
with  the  spreading  Mardthd  power. 

Several  guns  of  large  calibre,  it  is  said,  were  being  taken  from  Cuttack 

Ti'     tp      th  th  M    'thfi  ^P  *^®  Mahdnadi.in  boats,  in  view  to  their  ultimate 

I>i8pu   8  wi       e     ara     3.        transport  to  Ndgpur.     Akbar  Bdya,  the  minister, 

thinking  it  a  good  opportunity  for  strengthening  the  Sambalpdr  fort,  caused 
the  boatmen  to  scuttle  the  boats  in  deep  water,  so  that  the  guns  all  sunk, 
and  many  Mardthd  artillery-men  were  drowned.  The  guns  were  subse- 
quently recovered  and  mounted  on  the  Sambalpdr  fort.  The  Rdjd  of  Ndgpdr 
sent  a  strong  detachment  firom  Ndgpdr  to  avenge  the  insult  and  recover  the 
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gims^  but  it  was  repulsed  with  slaughter.  About  a.d.  1797,  in  the  reign  of 
Jeth  Singh,  successor  to  Ubhaya  Singh,  another  violent  quarrel  with  the  Ndgpdr 
Mardthds  took  place.  It  appears  that  Ndnd  Sdhib — a  relation  of  the  Ndgpdr 
Rdjd — ^was  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jaganudth  with  a  large  party  of  followers. 
On  his  way  he  was  treacherously  set  upon  by  the  Sdrangarh  and  Sanibalpdr 
people,  and  also  by  those  of  Sonpdr  and  Bod.  He  contrived,  however,  to 
push  his  way  to  Cuttack,  where  there  were  some  Mardthd  troops.  Bringing 
these  with  him  on  his  return,  after  some  severe  fighting  he  took  the  Bod 
chief  and  Prithvi  Singh,  the  chief  of  Sonpdr,  prisoners.  He  then  encamped 
for  the  rainy  season  in  the  Sonpdr  country.  Meanwhile  Jeth  Singh  had 
been  strengthening  the  Sambalpdr  fort  in  expectation  of  being  attacked.  As 
soon  as  the  rains  were  over  Ndnd  Sdhib  appeared  before  Sambalpdr,  and 
regularly  invested  the  town.  For  five  months  he  remained  before  the 
walls  without  being  able  to  effect  an  entrance,  but  by  chance  one  of  his  men 
discovered  that  the  moat  near  the  Samldi  gate  was  fordable.  The  Ndnd,  on 
hearing  this,  assembled  his  people,  made  a  rush  across  the  moat,  and  forced  the 
gate.  The  fort  was  taken  after  a  fierce  resistance,  the  Rdjd  Jeth  Singh  and 
his  son  Mahdrdj  Sd  being  taken  prisoners.  The  Ndnd  Sdhib  took  them  off  to 
Ndgpdr  with  him,  and  the  Ndgpdr  Rdjd  had  them  confined  at  Chdndd.  Bhdp 
Singh,  a  Mardthd  jamaddr,  was  left  in  charge  of  Sambalpdr  to  collect  revenue, 
and  administer  the  country  in  behalf  of  the  Maidthd  government.  Bhdp  Singh, 
however,  soon  got  into  trouble  with  his  government,  and  on  being  summoned 
to  Ndgpdr,  refused  to  go.  The  Ndgpdr  Rdjd  then  sent  a  large  force  to  compel 
him  to  obedience,  but  getting  the  assistance  of  the  Rdlgarh  and  Sdrangarh 
people,  he  lay  in  ambush  at  the  Singhord  pass,  where  he  drove  back  the  Mardthds, 
and  completely  routed  their  force-  He,  however,  foolishly  made  an  enemy  of 
one  Chamrd  Gdonthiyd,  by  "looting'^  his  village,  which  was  near  the  pass.  Conse- 
quently some  short  time  after,  when  a  second  body  of  Mardthds  arrived  from  Ndg- 
pdr, Chamrd,  instead  of  sending  word  to  Bhdp  Singh,  placed  the  Mardthd  troops 
in  ambush  in  the  same  pass  where  they  had  been  previously  defeated,  and 
sending  word  to  Bhdp  Singh  that  a  few  troopers  only  were  looting  the  country 
on  the  western  side  of  the  ghdt,  induced  him  to  bring  a  force  through  it,  when 
the  Mardthds  fell  upon  his  party  and  almost  annihilated  it.  Bhdp  Singh  fled  to 
Sambalpdr,  whence,  taking  the  Rdnis  of  Jeth  Singh  with  him,  he  retired  to 
Koldbird.  While  there  he  implored  the  assistance  of  the  British  in  behalf  of 
the  Rdnfs,  and  Captain  Roughsedge,  with  a  portion  of  the  Bdmgarh  local  batta- 
lion, was  sent  to  Sambalpdr  in  a.d.  1804.  On  their  arrival,  Tdtid  Pharnavis,  the 
Mardthd  manager,  who  had  replaced  Bhdp  Singh,  withdrew  with  all  his  people 
to  Ndgpdr.  Raghojl  Bhonsld,  the  then  rdjd  of  Ndgpdr,  remonstrated  with  the 
British  Government  for  thus  turning  him  out  of  a  country  that  he  had  fairly 
conquered,  and  the  Government  restored  it  to  him. 

The  country  remained  for  some  years  under  the  Mardthd  Government,  but 

^    ^     ^       -  „     11/1-         Maior  Rouffhsedsfe,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
RestoTation  of  Sambalpur  line.     -r>^''         ri       iitAt  j.tt     jl  i\./i   x.      i     jj 

^  Kamgarh   local  battalion  at  Uazaribagh,  pleaded 

the  cause  of  J^th  Singh  so  energetically,  that  Sir  Richard  Jenkins,  the  Resident 

at  Ndgpur,  obtained  his  release  from  Chdndd  in  a.d.  1817.     He  was  restored  to 

power  in  that  year,  but  died  in   1818.     The  country  was  then  held  by  the 

British  Government  for  a  year ;  but  Mahdrdj   Sd,  the  son  of  J^th  Singh,  was 

made  Rdjd  in  1820,  though  without  the  feudal  superiority  which  the  former 

rdjds  had  held  over  the   other  chiefships,  and  Major  Roughsedge  was  also 

established  at  Sambalpdr  as  Assistant  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  and  Super* 
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intendent  of  Tributary  Mah&ls.  Mahdrdj  Si  died  in  a*d«  1827^  and  his  widow;, 
Rdn(  Mohan  Kamdr(^  was  allowed  to  succeed.  But  disturbances  almost  imme* 
diately  commenced  to  break  out,  and  several  Zaminddrs  aiid  Thdkurs  rebelled. 
Amongst  others  were  Surendra  Sd  and  Govind  Siugh,  both  '' Cfaanhdns '^  aod 
pretenders  to  the  chiefship.  The  Ihalsa  villages  were  plundered  to  within  a 
few  miles  of  Sambalpdr,  but  Lieutenant  Higgins,  with  a  body  of  the  Rdmgarh 
battalioD,  which  was  located  in  the  fort,  drove  off  the  rebels  for  a  time.  Matters 
were,  however,  getting  so  serious  that  the  Agent,  Captain  Wilkinson,  from 
Hazdrfbdgh,  had  to  come  himself  to  settle  them.  Several  of  the  rebels  were 
captured  and  hanged ;  but  Captain  Wi'kiuson,  seeing  that  there  would  be 
endless  disturbances  so  long  as  the  Kdnf  Mohan  Kumdri  remained  in  power, 
deposed  her,  and  set  up  Ndrdyan  Singh,  a  descendant  of  Bikram  Singh,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Bdjd  Balidr  Singh,  who,  as  has  before  been  shown,  was  not 
considered  qualified  to  holdtho  "raj/^  owing  to  his  mother  being  of  inferior  caste. 
Ndrdyan  Singh  was  at  this  time  what  is  called  at  Sambalpdr  a  "  BdbiV — ^a  title  of 
no  importance,  but  implying  that  the  individual  is  of  the  *'  Chauhdn''  or  chief's 
family.  He  was  moreover,  it  would  seem,  a  sort  of  personal  attendant  on  the 
Rdni  Mohan  Kumdri.  He  is  described  to  have  been  perfectly  astounded  when 
it  was  proposed  to  make  him  rdjd,  and  to  have  actually  prayed  the  Agent 
not  to  exalt  him  to  so  dangerous  a  position.  However,  Mohan  Kumdri  was 
sent  off  to  Cuttack,  the  Government  troops  were  withdrawn,  and  Ndrdyan 
Singh  left  to  manage  his  newly -acquired  kingdom  in  the  best  manner  he  coald. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  rebellion  broke  out  at  once.  Balabhadra  Sd,  zaminddr  of 
Lakhanpdr,  a  Gond,  commenced  it,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  could  be 
put  down,  as  he  always  found  shelter  in  the  vast  range  of  hills  known  as  the 
feard  Pahdr.  He  was,  however,  at  last  slain  at  Debrfgarh,  the  highest  point  of 
the  said  hills,  and  a  noted  rebel  stronghold.  In  1839  Major  Ouseley  succeeded 
to  the  appointment  of  Assistant  Agent  at  Sambalpdr,  and  in  the  same  year  there 
were  great  disturbances,  set  on  foot  chiefly  by  Surendra  Sd,  who  looked  upon 
Ndrdyan  Singh  as  an  usurper,  and  himself  as  an  injured  person.  He  considered 
himself  the  lawful  heir  to  the  throne,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  descended 
from  Madhukar  Sd,  fourth  rdjd  of  Sambalpdr..  In  1840  he  and  his  brother 
Udet  Sd,  with  their  uncle  Balrdm  Singh,  ruthlessly  murdered  the  son  and  &ther 
of  Darydo  Singh,  zaminddr  of  Rdmpdr.  Upon  this  the  three  were  arrested, 
tried^  and  sent  off  to  the  jail  of  Chotd  Ndgpdr  as  life-prisoners. 

Ndrdyan  Singh  died  in  1849,  and  his  widow,  Rdnf  Mukhpdn  Ddji,  assumed 

»        .   «  x-  1-  i-i  ^       the  reins   of  {rovernment :  but  as  he  had  died 

Lnpse  to  British  Govemment.  •i.i.j.        i*  xi  j.  iua^v^ 

'^  without  male  issue,  the  country  was  held  to  have 

lapsed  to  the  British  Govemment.     Accordingly  Mr.  Crawford,  the  Agent  to 

the  Governor- General,  issued  a  proclamation  to  that  effect,  and  sent  down  two 

Native  officials — Munshf  Prasanna  Ldl  and  Rd(  Rdp  Singh — to  take  over  the 

Rdjd^s  papers,  and  to  dispose  of  petty  cases,  Ac.     Mr.  Crawford  himself  arrived 

at  Sambalpdr  with  a  regiment  of  the  Rdmgarh  local  battalion  in  December  1849, 

bringing  with  him  Dr.  J.  Cadenhead.     The  latter  officer  was  left  in  charge  of 

the  district  in  the  position  of  Principal   Assistant  to  the  Governor-General's 

Agent;  Ndrdyan  Singh's  widow — the  Rdni  Mukhpdn  Ddji— being  sent  off  to 

Cuttack,  with  a  pension  of  Rs.  100  per  mensem.     The  Native  official  Rilp  Singh 

was  also  left  at  Sambalpdr  in  the  capacity  of  Native  Assistant.    The  first  acts 

of  the  new  government  were  not  apparently  judicious  or  conciliatory,  for  the 

revenue*  was  at  once  raised  by  one-fourth  indiscriminately,  without  reference 

to  the  capabilities  of  the  villages ;  and  the  whole  of  the  freehold  grants,  reli- 
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gioas  and  other^  were  resumed;  those  who  held  villages  entirely  rent* free  were 
assessed  at  half  jami^  without  any  reference  to  the  period  for  which  the  grant 
had  been  held,  or  to  the  terms  of  the  tenure ;  all  assignments  in  money  or  grain 
from  the  revenues  of  villages  were  resumed,  as  well  as  all  assignments  of  land 
in  villages.  Great  dissatisfaction  was  consequently  created  at  the  outset^  and  so 
seriously  did  the  Brdhmans^  who  form  a  numerous  and  powerful  community,  look 
upoi\  it,  that  they  went  up  in  a  body  to  Bdnchf  to  appeal.  They,  however,  ob- 
tained no  redress.  In  1854  a  second  settlement  was  made  on  equally  indiscrimi* 
nate  principles,  the  assessments  of  all  villages  being  again  raised  by  one-fourth. 

In  the  month  of  September  of  the  year  1857 — ^a  few  months  after  mutiny 

•^.  ^    ,  i.,ocT     J  loiii      ^^^  rebellion  had  broken  out   in  the  Upper  Pro- 

Disturbances  of  1857  and  1861.         .  c?  J        ,Oif         J   I.*     t,     i-l         TTJ   J.    cy^ 

vmces — ourendra  Sa  and  his  brother  Udet  Sa, 
who  had  been  released  from  the  jail  at  Hazdribdgh  by  the  Bengal  sepoy 
mutineers,  re-appeared  at  Sambalpiir.  They  were  joined  by  nearly  all  the  chiefs. 
The  chief  of  Koldbird  or  Jaipdr  was  about  the  most  powerful  of  these  zamfn- 
ddi*s ;  and  on  his  going  in  heart  and  soul  for  the  rebel  cause,  many  of  the  others 
followed  from  the  force  of  example,  or  were  compelled  to  join  by  the  more 
influential.  A  few,  however,  held  aloof,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Govind  Singh  of  Jdrsugrd,  who  has  been  alluded  to  before  as  having  revolted 
against  the  fidnl  Mohan  Kamdrf .  The  fact  was  that  he  looked  upon  himself  as 
the  rightful  heir  to  the  state,  and  did  not  therefore  support  the  pretensions  of 
Surendra  Sd.  Surendra  Sd,  having  collected  a  large  force,  marched  straight 
into  the  town  of  Sambalpdr,  and  established  himself  within  the  precincts  of  the 
old  fort,  which  was  in  ruins.  Captain  Leigh,  who  was  the  Principal  Assistant, 
went  down  to  confront  him,  taking  with  him  some  Madras  infantry  and 
some  men  of  the  Bdmgarh  battalion.  Surendra  Sd  demanded  the  country  as 
his  right,  but  after  a  long  debate  it  seems  that  he  was  induced  to  give  himself 
up,  and  to  direct  his  adherents  to  disperse.  Be  was  placed  under  the  charge 
of  the  Bdmgarh  battalion,  but  no  severe  restraint  was  put  on  him.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  one  day,  on  his  being  remonstrated  with  rather  severely 
regarding  the  rebellion  of  some  persons  with  whom  he  was  supposed  to  be  in 
communication,  he  made  his  escape,  and  joined  the  rebels  in  the  hills.  From 
that  time  up  to  the  early  part  of  1862  troops  were  employed  in  every  direction 
trying  to  hunt  him  down  and  disperse  his  band,  but  without  success.  The 
most  daring  atrocities  were  committed  by  him.  If  any  villager  showed  the 
slightest  inclination  to  aflford  assistance  to  the  Government,  his  village  would 
be  fired  and  plundered,  and  himself  and  family  murdered.  A  European  officer — 
Dr.  Moore — who  was  proceeding  to  Sambalpdr  was  barbarously  murdered. 
Lieutenant  Woodbridge,  of  the  40th  Madras  Native  Infantry,  was  also  killed 
in  an  engagement  on  the  Bard  Pahdr,  and  his  head  carried  off.  In  short,  the 
authorities  could  not  cope  with  the  rebels  with  the  force  then  employed. 
In  November  1 859  the  Boyal  proclamation  of  amnesty  was  made  known  to 
them,  but  they  refused  to  take  advantage  of  it.  In  1861  the  late  Deputy  Com- 
missioner, Major  Impey,  arrived  at  Sambalpdr  and  was  placed  in  charge, 
subordinate  to  the  Commissioner  of  Cuttack.  He  at  once  adopted  a  concilia- 
tory policy,  and  under  its  operation  a  great  many  chiefs  surrendered,  and 
returned  to  their  homes.  But  Surendra  Sd  and  some  of  his  most  trusty  adher* 
ents  obstinately  refused  to  give  themselves  up  unless  he  was  made  Bdjd  of  Sam- 
balpdr. Among  those  was  Hdthf  Singh  of  Ghes,  and  Kunjal  Singh  his  bfother, 
Kamal  Singh  Deva  and  Khageswar  Deva,  descendants  of  Balabhadra  Sd,  the 
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former  rebel  zamlnddr  of  Lakhanpdr;  Lffl  Sd,  chief  of  Khol,  a  zamindari  of 
the  Kharidr  state;  Umed  Singh  and  Sufid  Singh^  also  of  Ehaii^.  When, 
however,  Surendra  Sd  saw  many  of  the  better-disposed  chiefs  and  others 
giving  themselves  up  and  being  reinstated  in  their  former  positions,  and 
when  he  found  also  that  fre^h  troops  were  arriving  in  view  to  hunting  him 
down,  he  resolved,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of 
the  Deputy  Commissioner,  but  in  doing  so  attempted  to  stipulate  that,  if 
he  did  give  himself  up,  he  should  be  made  Rdjd.  The  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  course  would  not  consent  to  treat  on  these  terms.  But  at  last, 
seeing  that  the  authorities  fully  intended  to  pardon  him  if  he  came  in,  Sur- 
endra Sd  yielded  himself  up  in  May  1862.  Strange  to  say  his  captains,  Knnjal 
Singh,  Kamal  Singh,  and  one  or  two  others,  refused  to  surrender  even  then. 
The  object  of  their  so  refusing  was  not  apparent  at  the  time,  but  it  can  now 
be  explained.  One  of  the  last  excuses  made  by  Surendra  S£  was,  that  Kamal 
Singh's  band  would  not  let  him  surrender  unless  he  paid  them  a  certain  sum  of 
money.  This  statement  was  fully  believed  by  Major  Impey,  and  he  actually 
sent  some  Bs.  500  to  Surendra  Sd  to  distribute  amongst  Elamal  Singh's 
followers,  who  were  then  in  open  rebellion.  For  some  time  after  the  surrender 
of  Surendra  Sd  the  country  remained  quiet.  The  rebel  family  had  handsome 
stipends  and  several  villages  settled  on  them,  and  those  who  had  been  instru- 
mental in  procuring  their  submission  were  also  hberally  rewarded.  On  this 
ground  alone  one  Lokndth  P&nda,  a  Brdhman,  who  had  two  or  three  villages 
only,  and  who  was  very  nearly  being  hanged  in  1857  for  being  one  of  the  first  to 
join  Surendra  Sd  in  the  rebellion,  was  constituted  a  Chief,  and  nineteen  khalsa 
villages  were  made  over  to  him  at  half  assessment  for  a  period  of  forty  years. 
Mrityunjaya  Pdnigrdhi,  another  wily  Brdhman,  was  also  freely  rewarded  on  similar 
gi'ounds.  In  short,  the  authorities  seemed  to  think  that  nothing  was  too  much 
to  give  to  the  men  who  were  considered  to  have  completely  and  satisfactorily 
achieved  the  pacification  of  the  country,  which  had  been  a  prey  to  rebellion  and 
bloodshed  without  intermission  for  five  years.  Early  in  1863,  however,  fresh 
political  upheavings  commenced  to  be  felt,  the  first  indication  of  which  appeared 
in  the  form  of  a  petition.  The  country  had  been  recently  incorporated  with  the 
Central  Provinces,  and  the  Chief  Commissioner,  Mr.  (now  Sir  R.)  Temple,  was 
about  to  pay  his  first  visit  to  the  new  provinces.  The  opportunity  was  therefore 
taken  to  revive  the  old  demand  for  the  restoration  of  Native  rule.  A  petition 
was  got  up  purporting  to  be  from  the  landholders,  Brdhmans,  and  infiuential 
people  of  Sambalpiir,  setting  forth  that  they  had  been  much  harassed  by  the 
introduction  of  stamps,  taxes,  &c. ;  that  there  were  still  rebel  zam(ndars  in  the 
hills  whose  depredations  they  dreaded,  but  that  if  the  lawful  heir  Surendra  Sd 
was  made  rdjd  all  would  be  well,  and  the  Government,  in  place  of  losing 
by  the  country,  might  demand  a  heavy  tribute,  and  thereby  become  gainers 
by  the  arrangement.  Of  course  nothing  was  obtained  by  the  petition,  and 
the  Deputy  Commissioner  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  got  up  by  some 
designing  people,  without  the  knowledge  or  concurrence  of  Surendra  SS.  It 
has  since  appeared  highly  probable  that  it  was  set  on  foot  by  Surendra  Sd  and 
his  advisers,  the  names  of  many  landholders  and  influential  inhabitants  having 
been  affixed  to  it  without  their  knowledge  or  consent.  Shortly  |ifter  the  Chief 
Commissioner's  departure  affairs  began  to  get  more  serious,  Kamal  Singh  and 
his  gang  appearing  on  the  scene,  and  re-commencing  to  commit  the  most  savage 
outrages  in  the  fc/taZ^a  villages.  No  less  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  dacoities,  attended 
with  aggravated  circumstances,  took  place  in  six  weeks^  and  a  threatening 
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letter  was  sent  to  the  Deputy   Commissioner,  warning  him  that  the  country- 
should  know  no  peace  until  Surendra  Sd^s  rights  were  recognised. 

It  became  evident  that  Surendra  Si  was  still  bound  up  with  Kamal  Singh 
and  other  rebel  leaders,  and  by  degrees  the  most  serious  plots  and  intrigues 
were  laid  bare,  distinctly  proving  that  the  surrender  of  Surendra  Si  in  1862 
was  merely  a  blind,  and  that  he  had  never  for  a  moment  intended  to  abandon 
the  darlin<^  object  of  his  life,  viz.  the  recovery  of  the  Sambalpdr  "  rdj."  Major 
Impey  died  at  Sambalpdr  in  December  1863,  but  not  before  he  had  fully 
recognised  the  critical  position  of  affairs  at  Sambalpdr,  and  the  necessity  that 
existed  for  arresting  Surendra  Si  and  his  immediate  relations  and  adherents. 
Circumstances,  however,  tended  to  prevent  the  arrest  until  the  23rd  of  January 
1864,  when  it  was  successfully  effected  by  the  Magistrate  and  the  Deputy 
Inspector-General  of  Police,  assisted  by  the  few  European  oflBcers  at  the  station. 
Not  a  single  native  was  entrusted  with  the  secret  of  the  intention,  as  it  was 
known  that  Surendra  Si  had  a  host  of  friends  and  spies  in  the  town,  even 
among  those  who  were  believed  to  be  faithful  servants  of  Government ;  and 
had  he  got  the  slightest  inkling  that  his  arrest  had  been  intended,  or  even 
thought  of,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  at  once  have  taken  to  the  hills 
and  joined  the  zamfndirs  who  were  still  in  rebellion.  It  was  not  legally 
proved  that  Surendra  Si  was  preparing  to  wage  war  against  the  Government, 
but  the  Chief  Commissioner  and  the  Supreme  Government  have  recognised  the 
necessity  for  keeping  him,  with  certain  of  his  relations  and  adherents,  in  con- 
finement as  dangerous  political  offenders,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that 
dacoity  has  now  ceased,  and  profound  peace  has  succeeded  the  dangerous  and 
critical  period  preceding  Surendra  Si's  capture. 

The  total  population  of  the  district  by  the  census  of  1866  was  812,348 
p      ,    .  souls,  of    whom  497,774  were  classed  as  agri- 

^"    ^^^  culturists  and  314,574  as  non-agi-iculturists.    Of 

the  former  the  most  industrious  and  respectable  agricultural  classes  are  the 
Koltis ;  they  are  Hindds,  and  gradually  obtained  a  footing  in  these  parts  under 
successive  rijis.  At  present  they  hold  most  of  the  best  villages  in  the  khdlsa. 
It  is  not  known  precisely  where  they  came  from,  but  Colonel  Dalton,  in  one  of 
his  reports,  alludes  to  a  similar  class  in  Assam.  Next  come  the  Aghari^s. 
There  are  but  very  few  of  them  in  the  lihdlsa,  but  they  are  very  numerous  in 
the  Garhjdt  states  of  Rdfgarh  and  BamrS,  and  also  in  the  Chandrapdr  chiefship. 
They  claim  to  be  Rdjputs  by  descent,  but  do  not  wear  the  sacred  thread. 
They  are  remarkably  fair  and  good-looking.  A  great  number  of  Brdhmans  also, 
especially  the  Jhfirwds,  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  These  three  are  the  chief 
landholding  classes.  The  cultivators  are  drawn  from  the  inferior  cultivating 
castes,  such  as  Pdbs,  Sfionrds,  Gdndis,  Gonds,  Mills,  Godlfs,  &c.  The  Mahantis 
have  acquired  some  few  villages,  but  they  do  not  themselves  hold  the  plough 
like  the  Koltis  and  AghariSs.  The  principal  castes  among  the  population 
general  are  Brdhmans,  Mahantis,  Rajputs,  Bhdlids,  Koshtfs,  Mehrds,  Sundrs, 
Kdnsdrs,Gurids,  Sdnsids,  TeKs,  Musalmdns,  Barhafs,  Lohdrs,  Kumbhdrs,  Pdnhdris, 
Tambolfs,  Kewats,  and  Ghdsfs. 

There  are  two  classes  of  Brdhmans  in  these  parts — the  Uriyas  and  the  Jhar- 
wda.  The  first  have  come  from  Cuttack  and  Purf  within  comparatively  recent 
times,  while  the  latter  settled  here  many  hundred  years  ago.  The  Uriyas,  who 
consider  themselves  the  most  holy  of  the  two,  and  will  not  eat  with  the  Jharwds, 
are  a  lazy,  improvident  set,  subsisting  chiefly  by  begging.  On  the  other  hand, 
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the  Jharwds^  or  jangle  Brdhmans  as  their  title  denotes,  are  carefal^  hardworking; 
and  intelligent;  they  are  not  above  cultivating  the  soil,  engaging  in  trade^orin 
fact  tarning  their  hand  to  anything  asefal  and  profitable.     The  Mahantfs  arethe 
Kiyaths,  or  writers  of  Orissa;   they  are  immigrants  from  the  districts  to  the 
east^  and  take  occupation  as  clerks  in  Government  offices^  schoolmasters,  &c. 
They  are  an  intelligent  but  somewhat  eflfeminate  race.    The  Rajputs  are  few 
in  number^  consisting  chiefly  of  the  illegitimate  offshoots  of  the  Bdjpnt  rdjds  and 
their  descendants.     The  Bhdli^s  are  weavers  of  cotton-cloths.     These  cloths 
are  not  celebrated  for  fineness  of  texture,    but  for  briUiancy  of  colour  and 
variety  of  pattern  they  can  hardly  be  excelled  among  coarse  native  fabrics. 
Cotton-cloths  are  also  made  by  the  Mehris.     The  Koshtls  are  weavers  of  tasar 
silk-cloth.     Their  manufacture  is  justly  celebrated ;  the  texture  is  very  even, 
and  the  silk  has  a  lustre  which  never  fades,  however  long  it  may  have  been  in 
wear.     Prizes  were  obtained  for  specimens  at  the  Exhibitions  of  Nigpdr  and 
A'gra.     The  Sundrs,  or  goldsmiths,  are  not  particularly  good  workmen,  but 
they  are  apt  imitators,  and  might  improve.     They  manufacture  all  the  orna- 
ments worn  by  females,  which,  by  the  way,  are  very  peculiar,  unlike  those  used  in 
other  parts  of  India.    The  prettiest  ornaments  made  here  are  the  "  JcanthaSy'  or 
neck-laces  of  large  gold-fluted  beads,  worn  often  by  Brihman  and  Rdjput  sepoys 
of  the  Native  army .    The  KansSrs  are  workers  in  bell-metal  an  d  brass ;  they  make 
all  sorts  of  vessels   and  utensils  very  neatly  indeed.     The  Gurife  are  the  sweet- 
meat sellers.     The  Sdnsids  are  masons  and  stone-carvers.    Their  work  is  rough, 
but  solid,  and  they    soon  pick  up    anything  that  is  shown  them.     Telfs  are 
oil-sellers — a  numerous  and  well-to-do  class.     The  few  Mohammadans  are  chiefly 
merchants  and  Government  servants.     Pdnhdris  and  Tambolfs  are  betel-sellers. 
Kewats — fishermen  and  boatmen  combined — are  a  numerous  and  hardy  race, 
and   sometimes   engage  in   small  ventures  of  trade  also.     Ghdsis  are  grass- 
cutters  and  grooms ;  they  will  also  perform  the  duties  of  sweepers. 

The  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  JchaUa  are  Gonds,  Pabs,  Sdonrds,  Binjffls 
(Binjwdrs),  and  Kols  or  Dhdngars.  The  latter  came  from  the  Chotd  Ndgpdrdirec- 
tion.  They  are  as  a  class  hard-working,  honest,  and  light-hearted,  and  when 
not  engaged  in  cultivating  either  for  themselves  or  for  others,  they  will  take 
service  of  any  kind.  Road-making,  pdikl-bearing,  gardening,  pankhd-puUing— 
all  come  alike  to  them  ;  and  the  women  work  equally  hard  with  the  men.  They 
are  fond  of  strong  drink,  but  apparently  only  give  way  to  it  on  festive  occasions. 
At  certain  periods  of  the  year  they  perform  the  most  curious  kind  of  dance. 
Women  and  men,  all  linked  together  in  a  circle,  pace  round  in  a  monotonous  but 
perfectly  regular  measure,  swaying  at  the  same  time  their  bodies  backwards 
and  forwards,  occasionally  almost  touching  the  ground  with  their  heads.  They 
are  all  decked  out  in  their  best,  the  women  ornamenting  their  hair  fantastically 
with  feathers  and  flowers. 


The  administration  is  conducted  by  a  Deputy  Commissioner,  with  ordinarily 
. ,    .  .       .  one  Assistant  or  Extra- Assistant  Commissioner, » 

Tahsilddr,  a  Civil  Surgeon,  and  a  District  Superin- 
tendent of  Police,  at  head-quarters.  There  is  another  Tahsilddr  stationed  at 
Bargarh.  The  police  force  has  a  strength  of  350  of  all  ranks.  They  have 
station-houses  at  Sambalpdr,  Bargarh,  Ambdbord,  Lopangd,  and  Mdrd,  besides 
eighteen  outposts  in  the  interior  of  the  district. 
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The  imperial  revenues  of  Sambalpdr  district  for  the  year  1869-70  are  as 
follows : — 

Land  revenue Es.  65,868 


Assessed  taxes 

Excise  on  spirits    

Opium..... 

Drugs 

Stamps 

Tribute  payable  by  feudatories    

Bevenue  payable  by  zamfnd&*s  or  chiefs 


11,839 
7,168 
8,200 

10,205 
7,000 

11,830 
9,850 


Total Rs.  1,31,950 

SAMBALPU'R — A  tahsil  or  revenue  subdivision  in  the  district  of  the 
same  name,  consisting  of  one  town,  190  asli  or  parent  villages,  and  122  dakhili 
villages  or  hamlets,  and  having  an  area  of  1,500  square  miles.  The  total  land 
revenue  is  Rs.  41,163-4-3.  The  population  is  198,808  souls.  Within  the  limits 
of  this  tahsil  are  also  included  eight  zamlnd^rls,  paying  in  the  aggregate  to 
Government  Rs.  6,329,  and  five  Garhjdt  states,  the  aggregate  tribute  of  which 
amounts  to  Rs.  9,880  annually.     The  principal  villages  are — 

Population.  Population. 


Dhdmd 2,461 

Rdmpdaf  2,731 

Laird    2,037 

Arhdpdrd 2,065 

Tdlpatid    1,746 


Khindd 1,729 

Sdmasingd    1,658 

Katarbagd    1,603 

Bagrd    ; 1,472 

Lopangd  •...  1,305 


The  population  of  all  these  belongs   almost  entirely  to  the    agricultural 
classes. 

SAMBALPUTl — The  chief  town  in  the  district  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
situated  in  north  latitude  21°  31',  and  east  longitude  84°  Y.  The  district  court- 
house, the  sub-divisional  or  tahsil  office,  and  the  houses  of  the  civil  officers  are 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Mahdnadf,  to  the  south  and  a 
little  to  the  east  of  the  town.  The  river  is  here  nearly  a  mile  broad;  during 
the  monsoon  it  is  often  full  from  bank  to  bank,  and  on  one  or  two  occasions 
has  been  known  to  overflow  its  banks  and  partially  swamp  the  town.  It  falls 
rapidly  after  the  monsoon,  and  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  there  is  only 
a  small  stream,  some  forty  or  fifty  yards  wide,  which  it  is  necessary  to  cross 
in  boats.  Opposite  the  town  and  station  the  river-bed  is  a  mass  of  rocks 
with  thick  '^jhdd'^  jungle;  the  banks  on  either  side  are  well -wooded  with 
numerous  mango  and  other  groves,  and  to  the  south  there  is  a  splendid 
background  of  lofty  hills ;  the  scenery  altogether  is  very  beautiful.  The  native 
town  of  Sambalpdr  is  also  on  the  river  bank,  and,  including  the  suburbs,  may 
be  about  two  miles  long  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  It  is  divided  into  two 
portions — the  town  proper,  and  a  large  suburb  called  the  Bard  Bdzdr ;  the  two 
being  separated  by  the  area  comprised  within  the  old  fort  walls.  In  the  town 
proper  some  fifty  or  sixty  brick,  terraced-roofed  houses,  most  of  them  two 
stories  high,  have  lately  been  erected  in  the  main  street ;  about  1,500  houses  are 
tiled,  and  but  few  still  remain  thatched.  In  the  Bard  Bdzdr  most  of  the  houses 
are  still  thatched. 
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Town-dues   were   only  introduced   in   1864-65,  and  have  been  steadily 
increasing  from  year  to  year,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures  : — 

1864-65  (four  months) Re.      940 

1865-66  {whole  year)     „     6,000 

1866-67        (do.)       „     7,370 

1867-68  (eleven  months) „   10,000 

The  town  has  of  late  been  much  improved.  In  1864  it  scarcely  contained 
a  single  tiled  house,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  a  cart  could  go  through  l^he 
main  street.  Two  large  streets  have  lately  been  made,  with  drains  on  either 
side,  through  the  whole  length  of  the  town,  and  wide  roads  have  been  opened  out 
to  the  river  bank.     The  conservancy  and  drainage  are  carefully  looked  after. 

The  fort  is  to  the  north-west  of  the  town  proper ;  nothing  remains  of  it 
but  a  crumbling  stone-wall  on  the  river  face,  and  a  few  mouldering  bastions. 
The  remains  of  the  moat  are  still  visible,  but  it  has  been  here  and  there  filled  up. 
The  only  gateway  left  is  that  of  Samldi,  near  the  temple  of  the  goddess 
SamldJ,  who  was  apparently  the  tutelar  deity  of  Sambalpdr.  There  are  several 
other  temples  also  within  the  precincts,  the  principal  of  which  are  those  of  Padmes- 
wari  Devi,  Bard  Jaganndth,  and  Anant  Sajjd — all  built  between  the  years  1500 
and  1600  a.d.  They  are  of  uniform  desig^^  and  neither  remarkable  for  beauty  of 
architecture , nor  for  solidity  of  structure.  There  are  also  some  remains  of 
dwellings  of  former  rdjds  within  the  fort,  but  most  of  them  are  in  such  a 
dilapidated  and  dangerous  state  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  remove  them. 
One  only,  which  has  some  little  pretension  to  appearance,  is  about  t^  be 
repaired,  and  will  be  available  for  the  accommodation  of  native  chiefs  when 
they  visit  SambalptJr. 

Beyond  the  fort  is  the  Bard  B&zdr.  It  was  formerly  a  mere  market-place, 
but  by  degrees,  as  the  town  became  crowded,  people  went  and  settled  there. 
It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  goldsmiths,  weavers,  and  "  Kewats*'  (boatmen  and 
fishermen).  The  town  has  few  wealthy  inhabitants,  and  it  is  only  of  late  years 
that  there  has  been  any  trade  worth  speaking  of.  The  statistics  of  the  traffic 
for  the  few  past  years  are  as  follows  : — 

Imports.  Exports. 

Value,  Rs.  Value,  Rs. 

1864-65 1,83,295     1,01,284 

1865-66 2,70,294    1,19,171 

1866-67 3,00,015     1,58,171 

1867-68 3,51,379     1,36,353 

1868-69 8,15,418    1,33,477 

Besides  the  Government  court-house  and  the  sub-divisional  office,  already 

«  %  1-       ^   .r.    1-  -u-  mentioned,  on  the  river  bank,  there  is  a  Commis- 

Fublic  and  other  buildines.  _. >       •       -x  i.  j  a    ic  •  n 

^  sioners  circuit-house,  a  good   post-office,  a  jaii 

(lately  built  on  the  standard  plan),  a  sardi  near  the  town,  and  another  in  course 

of  erection  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.    A  dispensary  building  with  female 

wards  has  lately  been  built  by  a  liberal  native  on  the  standard  plan,  as  also  a 

new  district  school-building.    There  is,  too,  a  handsome  terraced-roofed  covered 

market-place.     The  people  accept  most  thankfully  the  benefits  of  the  dispensary. 

Indeed  their  prejudices  seem  to  yield  very  readily  in  most  matters.    To  give  an 
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instance^  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  thougli  they  at  first  showed  the  greatest 
abhorrence  of  vaccination,  during  the  past  five  years  nearly  30,000  children  and 
adults  have  been  vaccinated,  viz : — 

1864 743 

^i             1865 2,744 

1866 373 

1867 1,984 

1868 23,416 

Total 29,260 


In  former  years  the  town  was  almost  annually  visited  by  cholera,  and  the 
epidemic  sometimes  remained  for  months.  The  people  attribute  it  to  the  con- 
stant influx  of  pilgrims  returning  from  Jagannith :  and  no  doubt  their  view  is 
correct;  but  the  dirt,  the  narrow  streets,  and  the  crowded  state  of  the  town  must 
also  have  aggravated  the  disease  considerably.  During  the  past  few  years  they 
have  been  more  fortunate ;  but  everything  shows  that  this  has  been  solely  owing 
to  the  precautions  that  have  been  taken  for  keeping  out  pilgrims,  attending  to 
conservancy,  widening  streets,  and  the  like.  Small -pox  was  also  very  prevalent ; 
but  now  that  the  children  are  vaccinated,  instead  of  being  inoculated  as  formerly, 
the  violence  of  the  disease  may  abate. 

SA'MPNA'— A  river  which,  rising  in  the  hills  that  shut  in  the  rich  basin 
of  Betiil,  unites  its  waters  with  the  Machn^  at  the  civil  station  of  Bettil,  and 
thence  forcing  its  way  through  the  main  chain  of  the  Sdtpurd  hills,  joins  the 
Tawd  at  Kotmf  below  Shdhpdr. 

SA'NGARHr — A  town  in  the  Bhanddra  district,  situated  about  twenty-four 
miles  to  the  south-east  of  Bhanddra,  and  three  miles  south  of  the  Seoul  lake.  The 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1866,  amounted  to  4,367  souls.  The  local 
industries  are  the  manufacture  of  cotton -cloth — which,  though  slightly  inferior 
to  that  made  at  Mohdrl  and  A'ndhalgdon,  has  a  good  repute,  and  is  largely 
exported — ^and  silk-spinning.  The  town  is  built  on  a  gravelly  soil,  and  is  kept 
fairly  clean,  but  is  considered  unhealthy,  probably  owing  to  the  brackishness  of 
the  water-supply  from  most  of  the  wells.  The  watch  and  ward  and  conservancy 
are  provided  for  from  the  town  duties ;  and  there '  are  here  a  police  post  and  a 
large  and  flourishing  government  school.  Sdngarhi  derives  its  name  from  the 
old  Pathdn  fort,  now  in  ruins,  which  commands  it. 

SANGBA'MPU'R — A  village  in  the  Jabalpilr  district,  thirty  miles  north- 
west of  Jabalpiir  on  the  road  to  Sdgar.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Sangrdm  Sd,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Gond  line  of  Garhd  Mandla,  who 
died  in  a.d.  1 530,  after  having  extended  his  dominion  over  fifty-two  districts. 

SANGRA'MPU'R — ^A  small  forest  of  6,555  acres,  on  the  highroad  between 
Jabalpdr  and  Sdgar,  in  the  former  district.  It  comprises  the  block  of  hills 
around  the  Singaurgarh  fort,  and  was  recently  selected  for  a  State  forest  as  a 
particularly  favourable  locality  for  the  natural  production  of  teak. 

SAlsTKARPU'R — ^A  town  in  the  Ghdndd  district,  situated  sixteen  miles 
north-north-east  of  Chimdr,  and  containing  five  hundred  houses,  some  of  which 
are  well  built,  and  a  modern  fort  of  earth  and  brick  in  tolerable  condition. 
Under  the  Mardthd  rule  a  cannon-foundry  was  worked  here^  and  some  of  the 
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half-finished  gans  are  still  to  be  seen.     The  town  has  government  schools  for 
boys  and  girls. 

SA'OLI' — A  town  in  the  Chdnd^  district,  situated  seven  miles  east  of  Mffl, 
and  containing  eight  hundred  houses.  The  population  is  almost  wholly  Telingi. 
Cotton-cloths,  coloured  and  plain,  are  manufactured  here,  and  there  is  somp  trade 
in  cotton,  cotton-cloths,  grain,  groceries,  and  gur.  There  is  also  a  weekly 
market,  with  an  average  attendance  of  six  hundred  persons.  The  town  hak 
government  schools  for  boys  and  girls. 

SA'OLI'GARH — A  state  forest  of  about  130  square  miles  in  extent,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Betdl  district.  It  comprises  several  blocks  of  hills 
between  'the  Moran  river  on  the  east  and  north,  and  Rdjdbordri  on  the  west. 
The  chief  forest  growth  is  of  teak  and  sdj,  the  former  predominating* 

SA'ONER — One  of  the  most  prosperous  towns  in  the  Nigpdr  district,  situ- 
ated twenty-four  miles  north-west  of  Nagpiir,  just  oflf  the  main  road  to  Chhind- 
w&tL  It  has  a  population  of  4,895  persons,  the  majority  of  whom  are  employed 
in  agriculture.  The  town — built  on  both  sides  of  the  Kolir  river,  in  a  plain  of 
considerable  fertility — is  surrounded  by  field  and  garden  cultivation.  A  good 
deal  has  been  done  here  of  late  years  in  the  way  of  municipal  improvement.  A 
good  branch  road,  metalled  and  planted  with  trees,  connects  the  town  with  the 
imperial  line  from  Ndgpdr  to  Chhindwdri,  leading  into  the  new  market-place 
at  the  eastern  entrance.  The  market-place  is  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  within 
which  are  large  masonry  platforms  for  the  accommodation  of  the  traders  and 
their  wares ;  from  it  two  broad  metalled  roads,  one  leading  south-west  and  the 
other  west,  traverse  the  to^vn  in  the  most  populous  quarters.  These  two  lines 
are  connected  by  a  third  street  of  similar  dimensions,  running  north  and  south. 
There  is  here  a  travellers'  bungalow,  and  among  the  more  recent  structures  are  a 
handsome  sardf,  and  good  buildings  for  the  police  and  the  school,  in  which  ninety- 
six  scholars  are  now  taught  English  as  well  as  Vernacular.  The  local  industries 
are  the  manufacture  of  cotton-cloth,  which  is  largely  exported,  and  of  an  inferior 
kind  of  snuff"  which  is  made  by  the  Musalmin  population.  A  large  cattle 
market  is  also  held  here  weekly.  The  fort,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  town, 
is  now  in  ruins.  It  must  formerly  have  been  a  place  of  large  extent  and  great 
strength ;  and  the  lines  of  fortifications  are  different  from,  and  more  elaborate 
than,  those  built  in  the  time  of  the  Pindhirl  incursions.  According  to  local 
tradition,  which  is  as  usual  vague,  it  was  built  before  the  time  of  the  Gonds  by 
some  Gaulf  chiefs ;  but  about  the  latter  the  people  can  give  no  particulars.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  town  has  belonged  to  the  "  Swasthdnik^'  family  for  many 
generations  continuously,  and  the  present  Gond  rijd  is  now  proprietor  of 
Sdoner. 

SA'RANGARH — A  state  which  is  now  attached  to  the  Sambalpdr  district, 
f^      ,  ,      .    .  but  was  formerly  one  of  the  cluster  known  as  the 

ueneral  descnption.  eighteen  "  Garhjdts/'  It  lies  between  83^  and  83*^  25^ 

of  east  longitude,  andbetween21°  18'  and  21°  36'  of  north  latitude.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  zamfnddri  of  Chandrapdr  and  by  a  portion  of  the  Rdfgarh 
feudatory  state,  on  the  east  by  the  Jchalsa  of  Sambalpdr,  on  the  south  by  the 
zamfnddrf  of  Phuljhar,  and  on  the  west  by  the  district  of  Bildspdr.  The  meBu 
length,  north  and  south,  is  about  twenty  miles,  and  the  mean  breadth,  east 
and  west,  about  twenty-five,  giving  an  approximate  area  of  some  five  hundred 
square  miles.     The  country  is  generally  level,  but  to  the  south  and  east  there  rise 
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abruptly  two  considerable  ranges  of  hills.  The  soil  is  generally  light  and  friable, 
with  a  strong  admixture  of  sand.  About  four-fifths  of  the  whole  area  are  culti- 
vated, while  the  rest  is  jungle  and  hills.  It  has  no  forests  of  any  magnitude,  but 
sal,  sij,  dhdurd,  tendd,  &c.  are  to  be  met  with  in  patches  here  and  there. 
The  Mahdnadf  runs  to  the  north  of  the  state.  The  only  other  river  of  any  pre- 
tensions to  size  is  the  Ldth ;  but  even  this  is  an  insignificant  stream.  The  main 
road  between  Sambalpdr  and  Rdfpur  runs  alongportion  of  the  southern  boundary ; 
there  are  no  other  roads  of  consequence.  The  climate  is,  like  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  Sambalpdr  district,  considered  unhealthy,  and  during  the  months  of 
September,  October,  and  November  fever  is  prevalent.  The  inhabitants  themr 
selves  are  not  in  appearance  inferior  to  those  of  other  parts  of  India.  The 
thermometer  in  the  coldest  weather  does  not  fall  below  45°  Fah.,  while  at 
the  hottest  period  of  the  year  it  rises  to  as  high  as  110°  in  the  shade.  Tigers, 
bears,  and  leopards  are  to  be  found  in  the  hilly  and  jungle  portions.  Formerly 
there  used  to  be  a  great  number  of  wild  buffaloes,  but  of  late  years  they  have 
been  driven  off,  the  people  having  taken  to  attack  them  with  arrows.  Wander- 
ing herds  are,  however,  still  occasionally  met  with. 

According  to  the  rijd's  returns  the  population  is   put  down  at  51,619, 

„      ,  ,.  about    three-fourths   of  whom  are    ensrafired    in 

Population.  •     li.  -D'       •     i.1.       i.     1  °     J        T 

^  agriculture.     Kice  is  the  staple   crop  produced, 

with  here  and  there  at  rare  intervals  a  small  quantity  of  wheat,  gram,  pulses, 
oil-seeds,  cotton,  and  sugarcane. .  The  principal  castes  among  the  population 
are  Brdhmans,  K&jputs,  Agharids,  Koltds,  Koshtds  or  weavers,  Mehrds  (also 
weavers),  Dhdngars  (weavers  of  coarse  cloths  and  village  watchmen),  Gonds, 
Binjdls  (Binjwdrs),  and  Kolfs.  The  language  current  is  the  Laryd  or  dialect  of 
Chhattfsgarh,  and  the  Hindf  character  is  used  for  writing.  The  only  manu- 
factures are  tasar  silk-cloth  and  coarse  cotton-cloths. 

The  family  of  Sdrangarh  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and  has  preserved  its 
,,.      ^  traditions   as   far  back  as  the   Samvat  year  148. 

^  °*^'  It  is  of  the  aboriginal  tribe  known  as  Rdj-Gond. 

According  to  tradition,  in  Samvat  148,  or  a.d.  91,  Narendra  Sd,  rdjd  of  Ldnj( 
(in  Bhanddra),  had  two  sons,  Vlrbhadra  Sd  and  Jagdeva  Sd.  The  latter  went  and 
offered  his  services  to  Narsingh  Deva,  rdjd  of  Ratdnpdr,  who  was  then  at  war 
with  a  neighbouring  chief.  On  his  returning  victorious,  Narsingh  Deva  pre- 
sented him  with  a  Jchilat,  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  '^  dtwdn/'  together 
with  eighty-four  villages  in  the  Sdrangarh  tract.  The  family  retained  the  title 
of  '*  diwan  '^  through  some  forty-two  generations,  when  Kalydn  Sd,  the  then 
diwan,  obtained  the  title  of  ^*  rdjd ''  in  the  following  manner.  Raghojf  Bhonsld 
of  Ndgpiir  was  proceeding  to  Cuttack  with  a  small  body  of  retainers  via  the 
Sambalpdr  district.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Singhord  Ghdt,  between  Sdrangarh  and 
Phuljhar,  his  advanced  guard  was  opposed  by  the  Phuljhar  people,  who  stopped 
the  passage  of  the  ghdt  and  killed  several  of  his  men.  Raghoji  sent  word  of  his 
difficulties  to  the  Ratanpdr  rdjd,  Banojf,  who  directed  Kalydn  Sd  to  drive  off  the 
assailants  and  clear  the  ghat,  Kalydn  Sd  executed  those  orders  satisfactorily, 
and  in  reward  he  had  the  title  of  *^  rdjd  ^^  conferred  on  him,  with  the  right 
to  carry  a  standard.  The  title  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Rdjd  Chhatra  Sd 
of  Sambalpdr,  when  Sdrangarh  had  become  a  dependency  of  that  state.  The 
rdjds  of  Sdrangarh  seem  to  have  had  special  warlike  proclivities,  for  in  the 
reigns  subsequent  to  Kalydn  Sd  we  find  them  constantly  called  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Sambalpdr  rdjds,  either  to  suppress  rebellion  within,  or  to  resist  foes  from 
without.     For  these  services  they  were  usually  rewarded  by  grants  of  parganas. 
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villages^  Sdc.,  so  that  by  degrees  Sdrangarh  came  to  be  a  state  of  some  importance. 
In  Samvat  1865  also  they  sent  a  contingent  to  aid  the  Mardthds  in  the  wars  in 
Orissa,  They  count  fifty-three  generations  from  the  commencement  of  their 
occupancy,  including  the  reign  of  tho  present  chief,  which  has  lasted  thirty-five 
years. 

Tho  only  building  of  any  pretension  in  the  state  is  the  temple  of  Samleswar 
, .  ,  Deva ;  but  it  is  of  no  great  antiquity,  having  been 

erected  by  one  A'ditya  Sd  Dlwdn  in  September  1 748, 
or  about  120  years  ago.  At  a  place  called  Sdlar,  about  twelve  miles  to  the 
north  of  Siirangarh,  is  the  tomb  of  a  Mr.  Elliott,  B.C.S.,  who  died  on  the 
12th  September  a.d.  1778,  while  on  a  mission  from  the  Government  to  the 
Court  at  Ndgpiir.  The  monument  was  erected  by  the  British  Government,  and 
has  lately  been  repaired  by  the  Sdrangarh  Raja  at  the  request  of  the  Deputy 
Commissioner.*  It  is  of  simple  design,  having  a  square  base,  with  a  p}Tamidal 
superstructure  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by 
a  wall.  Sangrdm  Singh,  the  present  rdjd,  is  a  steady,  competent  man.  He 
looks  after  his  own  aflfairs,  and  manages  his  territory  profitably  and  well.  He 
has  established  a  good  school  at  tho  head-quarters  of  his  state,  where  some 
seventy  or  eighty  pupils  are  receiving  instruction.  Lately  also  he  has  started  a 
few  indigenous  schools  in  the  interior  of  his  territory. 

SA'TPURA' — This  name  is  now  generally  applied  to  the  great  range  or 
table-land  which,  commencing  eastwards  at  Amarkantak,  runs  nearly  up  to 
the  western  coast,  though  the  appellation  seems  to  have  been  formerly  restricted 
to  that  portion  of  the  range  which  divides  the  Narbadd  and  Tapti  valleys.t 
The  Sdtpurds  are  thus  described  J  by  Mr.  Blanford  of  the  Geological  Survey  : — 

"  This  range  §  is  well  defined  to  the  westward,  and  from  Rdjpfpid  to 
A'sirgarh  consists  of  a  belt  of  mountainous  country,  forty  or  fifty  miles 
in  breadth,  and  of  an  average  height,  at  the  crest  of  the  chain,  but  little 
under  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  while  many  peaks  rise  above  3,000,  and 
some  (and  even  some  table-lands,  as  Turan  Mdl)  are  as  high  as  4,000  feet. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  this  range,  both  hills  and  valleys,  consists  of  trap ;  but 
towards  the  west,  along  the  northern  boundary  of  Khdndesh,  a  series  of 
craggy  peaks  are  met  with,  such  as  are  but  rarely  seen  in  the  trap  region. 
Elsewhere  the  summit  of  the  range  is  more  or  less  a  table-land.  Just  east 
of  A'sfrgarh  there  is  a  break,  through  which  the  railway  from  Bombay  and 
Khdndesh  to  J^balpdr  passes,  the  highest  part  of  which  is  only  1,240 
feet.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  break  leads  from  close  to  the 
junction  of  the  two  alluvial  plains  in  the  Tapti  and  Pdrna  to  a  flat  tract 
lying  between  the  two  Narbadd  plains.  East  of  this  break  the  trap  hills 
continue  till  south  of  Hoshangdbdd,  where  sandstone  and  metamorphic 
rocks  emerge  and  form  a  great  portion  of  the  hills  of  the  Pachmarhl  and 
Betdl  country.  There  is  a  table-land  of  considerable  extent  round  Betdl, 
which  extends  far  to  the  eastward  beyond  Chhindwdrd  and  Seonl,  and  joins 
the  high  plateau  of  Amarkantak.  Upon  this  plateau  trap  still  predomi- 
nates, and  a  great  spur  from  it  extends  between  the  Tapti  and  the  Pumi, 
forming  the  northern  boundary  of  Berdr  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  those 

*  Major  Cumberlpge. 

t  Thornton's  Gazetteer,  article  **  Satpiir4." 

X  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Surrey  of  India,  vol.  vi.  part  3,  p.  24. 
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rivers.  This  range  is  also  of  considerable  height,  in  places  nearly  4,000 
feefc.  Like  most  other  ranges,  it  has  no  definite  name,  and  is  generally 
looked  npon  as  a  portion  of  the  Sitpurd/' 

It  has  been  necessary  to  quote  the  above  description  at  length,  as  there 
appears  to  be  some  doubt,  which  can  only  be  set  definitely  at  rest  by  geologists, 
as  to  the  eastern  limits  of  the  Sdtpurds.  By  some  describers  the  Amarkantak 
plateau,  and  the  Maikal  range,  which,  running  south-west  from  it,  walls  in 
Chhattfegarh  on  the  north-west,  are  included  in  the  Vindhyan  hill  system. 
For  present  purposes,  however,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  assume  that  the  Narbadi 
divides  the  Vindhyas  from  the  Sdtpurds,  and  that  the  whole  system  of  con- 
tinuous or  nearly  continuous  ranges,  commencing  from  Amarkantak,  and 
running  south  of  the  river,  may  be  included  under  the  generic  name  of  Sdtpurd. 
It  may  here  be  worth  noticing  that  though  the  Vindhyan  sandstones,  north  of 
the  Narbadi,  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  Mahddeo  and  other  groups  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  Satpurds,  and  the  two  systems  are  divided 
by  a  well-marked  valley,  the  name  "  Vindhya*'  has  been  sometimes  extended 
to  include  them  both.  Thus  Professor  Wilson  says,*  "Vindhya  is  the 
'*  general  name  of  the  chain  that  stretches  eicross  Central  India.  According  to 
''the  Vdyu  (Purdna)  it  is  the  part  south  of  the  Narmadd  or  the  Sdtpudd  range/' 
The  ordinary  Puranic  appellation  for  these  hills,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
the  '*  Eiksha/' 

Accepting  Amarkantak  as  the  eastern  boundary,  the  Sdtpurds  would  have 
a  range  from  east  to  west  of  about  six  hundred  miles,  and  in  their  greatest  depth 
would  exceed  one  hundred  miles  from  north  to  south.  The  shape  of  the  range 
would  be  almost  triangular.  From  Amarkantak — 3,328  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea — an  outer  ridge  runs  south-west,  for  about  one  hundred  miles,  to  a  point 
known  as  the  Rdl^tekrf  hills  in  the  Bhanddra  district,  thus  forming  as  it  were 
the  head  of  the  range,  which  shrinking,  as  it  proceeds  westward,  from  a  broad 
table-land  to  two  parallel  dorsal  ridges,  bounding  on  either  side  the  valley  of  the 
Taptl,  ends,  so  far  as  these  provinces  are  concerned,  at  the  famous  hill-fortress 
of  A'slrgarh. 

The  slope  of  the  range  is,  in  the  Mandla  district,  mainly  towards  the  north — 
a  succession  of  table-lands  leading  down  to  the  Narbadd.  In  the  Seoni  and 
Chhindwdrd  districts  the  country  slopes  mainly  southwards.  So  also  in  the 
Betdl  district,  where  the  main  chain  of  the  Sdtpurds  lies  to  the  extreme  north. 
The  Multdf  plateau  in  this  district  is  the  watershed  of  the  rivers  Tapti,  Wardhd, 
and  Bel,  the  former  of  which  flows  westwards  along  the  southern  base  of  the 
Sdtpurds,  while  the  latter  flow  south  and  south-east  into  the  plain  of  Ndgpdr. 

The  different  plateaus  and  valleys  may  be  thus  briefly  described.  In  the 
Mandla  district  there  are  four  principal  upland  valleys,  each  sending  down  a 
feeder  to  the  Narbadd.  To  the  west  lies  the  valley  of  the  Banjar  ;  in  the  centre 
are  the  valleys  of  the  Hdlon,  the  Phen,  and  the  Burhner ;  to  the  east  the  valleys 
of  the  Kharmer,  Chirkdr,  and  Seoni ;  and  to  the  north-west  the  valley  of  the 
SaljJ.  The  eastern  valleys  are  higher  than  those  to  the  west.  The  country  between 
the  Kharmer  and  Burhner  rivers  present  a  rugged  mass  of  bare  and  lofty  moun- 
tains hurled  together  by  volcanic  action ;  the  general  formation  being  basaltic 
intermixed  with  laterite,  with  which  the  higher  peaks  are  capped.     There  is  a 

*  Ball's  edition  of  Wilson's  Vishnu  Pardna,  vol.  ii.  p.  128  (1866). 
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lofty  range  of  hills  between  the  Chirkdr  and  Kharmer.  On  the  east  of  this 
volcanically-formed  country  several  fine  "  dfidars  "  or  plateaus  and  rich  valleys, 
especially  those  of  Sontlrth  and  Kharmandal,  occur.  These  valleys  are  well 
watered^  and  sheltered  from  the  winds ;  and  hei*e^  ev^n  in  April,  the  streams  are 
fringed  with  verdant  grass.  The  Chaurddidar  plateau,  with  an  area  of  about 
six  square  miles,  is  probably  one  of  the  most  favourable  spots  for  a  European 
settler  in  the  whole  of  these  wilds. 

The  Banjar  valley,  running  partly  into  the  Seoni  district,  has  two  large  open 
plains  at  Baihar  and  Bhimlit,  both  well  watered.    The  Hflon  valley  is  approached 
from  the  Banjar  valley  by  the  Girfighfit  range,  which  form  the  eastern  majrgin  of 
the  Banjar.     At  Bichhi^  it  opens  into  a  fine  open  and  fertile  plain,  some  fifteen 
miles  long  by  five  broad.     It  is  even  better  watered  than  the  vaUey  of  the  Banjar. 
The  valley  of  the  Burhner  resembles  that  of  the  Kharmer,  having  a  general  eleva- 
tion of  above  2,500  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  a  pleasant  climate.     Going  on 
to  the  Seoni  district  the  plateaus  of  Seoni  and  Lakhn^don,  ranging  in  height 
from  1,800  to  2,200  feet,  are  well  cultivated  and  clear  of  jungle.     The  valley  of 
the  Bdngangd  *  may  be  said  to  commence  after  the  confluence  of  its  watera 
with  those  of  the  Thinwar.     It  is  of  varying   breadth,   sometimes   widening 
out  into  bays  of  considerable  extent,  and  sometimes  contracted  by  hill-spurs. 
The  first  basin  contains  the  Bhansd  Bhdr  forest,  which  is  all  unreclaamed*     The 
second  bay  includes  Themi  and  a  part  of  Mali,  and  ife  about  five  miles  across, 
and  well  watered.     The  third  basin  includes  Narsingha,  and  is  here  of  consider- 
able extent  and  well  watered.     South  of  this  basin  the  hills  run  parallel  to,  and 
a  short  distance  from,  the  banks  of  the  river,  until  it  receives  the  Usk^  and 
Nahrd  rivers,  from  which  point  the  fourth  basin  commences.     The  Paraswir^ 
plateau  separates  the  valleys  of  the  B&ngangd  and  the  Banjar,  and  has  a  general 
width  of  between  six  and  ten  miles,  well  watered.     The  Phen  valley  is  more 
open  than  the  Hdlon,  to  which  it  is  nearly  parallel.     The  valleys  of  the  Uskffl  and 
Nahrd  are  narrow,  but  in  one  or  two  places  they  open  into  plains.     In  the 
Chhindwdrd  district  the  principal  upland  valleys  are  those  of  the   Pench  and 
Kolbiri.     In  many  places  they  present  broad  open  plains,  which  about  Ch&nd, 
Chhindwdrd,   and    Chaurai    are  highly  cultivated    and  well  watered.      The 
general  elevation  is  about  2,200  feet.     Less  open  are  the  valleys  which  follow 
the  course  of  the  river  Kanhdn,  through  Deogarh,  before  its  descent  into  the 
plains.     The  plateau  of  Pachmarhi — 3,481  feet  above  sea  level — is  said  to  be 
twelve  square  miles  in  extent.     The    scenery    is   of  surpassing  beauty  and 
variety.     Through  the  centre  of  it  there  flows,  for  the  greater  portion   of  the 
year,  a  fine  clear  stream,  which  appears  at  one  time  to  have  been  dammed  ap  for 
the  storage  of  water.     The  plateau  presents  many  advantages  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sanitarium,  and  is  easily  reached  from  the  north  from  Bankheri — a  rail- 
way station  thirty- five  miles  distant.     On  the  south  it  is  separated  from  the  great 
SdtpurS  chain  by  the  valley  of  the  Denwd.     Another  plateau — that  of  Motdr 
(Mohtoor),  3,500  feet  high — though  inferior  in  some  respects,  has  many  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  higher  Pachmarhi  as  a  sanitarium,  and  is  easily  accessible  from 
the  south.     In  the  Betdl  district  the  Machnd  and  Sdmpnd  rivers  traverse  a 
broad  level  basin  of  rich  and  well-cultivated  land,  in  which  is  situated  the  chief 
town  of  Betdl.     It  is  shut  in  by  abrupt  lines  of  stony  hills  on  all  sides  but  the  west, 
where  it  is  bounded  by  the  deep  valley  of  the  Tapti.    The  Multdl  plateau  to  the 
south  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  is  noted  for  its  opium  and  sugarcane.     The 
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only  higli  level  plateau  in  this  part  of  the  range  is  on  the  hill  of  Kh^mld^  in 
the  south-west  corner  of  the  Betdl  district.  This  is  said  to  be  a  little  below 
3,700  feet — the  general  height  of  the  Gdwalgarh  hills,  with  which  it  is  connected. 
The  absence  of  water  on  the  plateau  is  the  obstacle  to  its  being  selected  as  a 
sanitarium.     Some  of  the  highest  points  in  the  range  are  approximately — 

Feet. 

Chaurddadar  (Mandla) 3,300 

KhdmM  (Betdl)     3,700 

Motdr  (Mohtoor)  (Chhindward) 3,500 

SATPURA'  RESERVE— A  state  forest  of  about  1,000  square  miles  in 
extent^  lying  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the  hill-range  of, the  same  name  in  the 
Seoni,  Chhindw&rl,  and  Ndgpdr  districts.  Sdj  abounds  in  the  eastern  portion, 
while  in  the  western  teak  is  the  chief  growth.  The  proximity  of  this  tract  to 
the  large  markets  of  Kdmthi  and  Ndgpdr  has  led  to  the  almost  complete 
exhaustion  of  all  but  young  growing  timber,  but  systematic  measures  are  in 
progress  for  preserving  what  remains.  Leases  are  annually  granted  for  the 
cutting  of  the  unreserved  kinds  of  timber,  and  for  the  collection  of  jungle  fruits, 
roots,  dyes,  &c.,  and  also  for  grazing  cattle  in  certain  portions  of  the  forest. 
Plantation  experiments  under  the  superintendence  of  a  European  gardener  are 
being  conducted  at  Sukdtd  and  Sitdjharf. 

SAUSAR — The  southern  revenue  subdivision  or  tahsfl  in  the  Chhindwird 
district,  having  an  area  of  1,076  square  miles,  with  439  villages,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  94,915  souls  according  to  the  census  of  1866.  The  land  revenue  for  the 
year  1869-70  is  Rs.  97,884. 

SAUSAR — The  head-quarters  of  the  tahsJl  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
Chhindwdri  district.  It  is  situated  thirty-four  miles  south  of  Cbhindwdrd,  on  the 
main  road  to  Ndgpdr,  and  has  a  population  of  4,077  persons,  mostly  belonging 
to  the  cultivating  classes.  There  are  here  a  government  school  and  a  small 
fort.  The  proprietor  of  the  village  is  Rdjd  Sulemdn  Shdh — the  representative 
of  the  Gond  Une  of  Deogarh. 

SA'WARGA'ON — A  town  in  the  N^gpdr  district,  situated  forty-four 
miles  from  Nigpdr,  on  the  road  to  Betdl  via  Narkher.  The  population,  amount- 
ing to  2,590  souls,  is  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  country  around  is 
hilly  and  stony.  Since  town-duties  have  been  levied,  eflForts  have  been  made  to 
improve  the  water-supply,  which  was  deficient ;  and  a  new  school-house  and 
market-place  have  been  constructed. 

SBGA'ON — A  town  in  the  Chdndd  district,  situated  thirteen  miles  north- 
east of  Waror^,  and  containing  600  houses.  It  formerly  was  a  place  of  consi- 
derable trade,  and  the  capital  of  the  pargana,  but  is  now  in  a  decaying  state.  A 
weekly  market  is  held  here  on  Fridays.  There  are  here  an  old  stone  fort,  now 
in  ruins,  with  a  handsome  gateway,  government  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and 
a  police  outpost. 

SEHA^A' — A  forest  in  a  wild  hilly  tract  of  the  same  name  in  the  R^ipdr 
district.     It  has  not  yet  been  fully  examined  or  demarcated. 

SEHA'WA' — A  tract  of  country  lying  to  the  south  of  Dhamtarf,  in  the 
Rdlpdr  district.     It  covers  an  area  of  about  550  square  miles,  and  contains  288 
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villages,  270  of  which  are  uninhabited.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  (jonds,  who 
live  by  collecting  jungle  produce.  Lac,  wax,  and  thatching-grass  abound,  and 
there  are  some  fine  s&I  forests. 

SELBRTJ — ^A  river  which  rises  in  the  Eastern  Gh&ts,  and  after  a  course  of 
eighty  miles  falls  into  the  Sabarl  at  a  point  about  twenty-five  miles  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Godivari.  For  the  last  twenty  miles  of  its  course  this 
stream  forms  the  boundary  between  a  portion  of  the  Upper  Godfivarf  district  and 
the  Jaipilr  state. 

SELU' — A  town  in  the  Huzdr  tahsil  of  the  Wardhi  district,  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Bor  river  about  eleven  miles  north-east  of  Wardhi.  The 
old  highroad  from  Ndgpilr  to  Bombay  runs  through  the  place ;  and  there  is  a 
travellers'  bungalow  here.  Seld  was,  according  to  tradition,  an  old  Gond  settle- 
ment, but  the  fort  is  attributed  to  a  chief  named  Kandelf  Sardir.  Hazdri 
BhonsM,  former  mukhdsadfir  of  Seld,  had  a  skirmish  here  with  the  Pindhfiris, 
which  is  still  remembered.  The  present  population  amounts  to  3,184  souls,  and 
is  principally  engaged  in  weaving  and  in  cultivating.  The  weekly  market — an 
important  one — is  held  every  Tuesday.  Native  cotton-cloths  of  all  kinds, 
manufactured  by  the  Seld  weavers,  are  among  the  most  important  goods  offered 
for  sale.  A  good  deal  of  cotton  also  changes  hands  here.  The  town  has  a  sardi, 
a  police  outpost,  and  a  vernacular  town-school. 

SEONATH  or  SEO — A  river  rising  in  the  PdnibSras  chiefship  of  the 
Chfindd  district.  The  first  part  of  its  course  is  through  a  hilly  tract  of  country, 
after  leaving  which  it  flows  through  the  territory  of  the  Ndndgdon  chief,  and 
the  richer  parts  of  the  Rdlpur  district.  Then,  entering  Bildspdr  to  the  north  of 
the  town  of  Simgd,  it  turns  to  the  east,  and  forms  the  boundary  between  Bilds- 
pdr  and  Bdfpdr,  until  it  reaches  the  Tarengd  estate  of  the  Bildspdr  district, 
which  it  skirts  for  about  thirty  miles,  thence  again  forming  the  boundary 
between  Laun  and  Bildspdr  as  far  as  Seorfnardin,  a  few  miles  firom  which  it 
joins  the  MahdnadI  at  a  place  named  Devfghdt.  The  chief  affluents  of  the  Seo 
are  the  A'gar,  Hdmp,  Manidrf,  Arpd,  Kardn,  and  Lildgar. 
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One   of  the    most    interesting    districts    of  the  Central  Provinces.    It 

^        ,  J      ...  deserves    notice    as    well  for  the  beauty  of  its 
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scenery,  the  fertmty  of  its  valleys,  the  elevation  of 

its  plateaus,  its  salubrity  and  moderate  temperature,  as  on  account  of  its  past 

history,  which  shows  that  it  once  supported  a  far  larger  population  than  it  does 

now.     It  lies  between  21°  35'  and  22^  55'  of  north  latitude,  and  between  79^  20' 

and  .80^  10'  of  east  longitude ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  JabalptSr  and 

Mandla,  on  the  west  by  Narsinghpdr  and  Ghhindwdrd,  on  the  south  by  Nfigpdr 

and  Bhanddra,  and  on  the  east  by  Mandla  and  BSXighit.    The  area  is  about 

3,608  square  miles,  and  the  population  amounts  to  421,650  souls,  or  116  to  the 

^Quare  mile.     The  fiscal  subdivisions  are  Seonf,  Katangf,  and  Lakhnddon,  each  of 

which  is  managed  by  an  officer  of  the  rank  of  TahsQdir. 
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The  district  is  a  portion  of  that  upland  tract  formed  by  the  Sitpurd  or  Gond- 
"wdna  range  of  hills,  which  extends  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Narbad^  from 
the  plains  of  Broach  on  the  west  to  the  Maikal  range  in  the  east.  The  slope  of 
the  country  from  the  confines  of  Ghhindwdrd  to  a  line  drawn  due  north  and 
south  through  the  ghdt  range,  parallel  to  the  valley  of  the  Banjar  river,  is  from 
north  to  south.  Between  that  range  and  the  valley  of  the  Phen  river  it  is  from 
south  to  north.  There  is  also  a  general  rise  from  west  to  east.  Thus  the  water- 
shed of  the  Banjar  is  higher  than  the  watershed  of  the  Bdngangd  (Waingangd), 
and  the  watersheds  of  the  Phen  and  the  H^lon  are  higher  than  the  watershed 
of  the  Banjar.     The  Seoul  district  is  geographically  divided  into  four  sections — • 

Isi. — ^The  northern  section,  including  the  plateau  of  Lakhnidon, 
separating  the  basins  of  the  Sher  and  the  Bdngangd. 

2nd. — ^The  western  section,  including  the  plateau  of  Seonf,  and  forming 
the  western  watershed  of  the  BSngangd.  This  plateau  is  crossed  by  the 
highroad  at  Kuraf,  where  the  ascent  of  430  feet  mounts  a  spur  of  the  S^tpurd, 
stretching  from  Bheogarh  to  Kiol&f,  and  separating  the  basins  of  the  Pench 
and  the  Qangi, 

Srd. — The  eastern  watershed  and  elevated  basin  of  the  Bdngangi  and 
the  valleys  of  the  Nahrd  and  Uskdl  rivers — aflSuents  of  the  B&igangd. 
This  watershed  has  a  general  depression  south  from  the  junction  of  the 
Thdnwar  and  Grang^,  and  also  a  slope  to  the  west. 

4th. — ^The  last  natural  division  of  the  Seoul  district  is  the  narrow  strip 
of  land  at  the  southern  part  of  the  table-land,  through  the  western  half  of 
which  the  highroad  passes.  This  is  called  Dongartdl,  and  though  excel- 
lent grazing  ground,  well  known  for  the  breed  of  its  cattle,  is  rocky  and 
unprofitable  for  purposes  of  cultivation.  The  eastern  portion  belongs  to 
the  Katangf  valley,  and  though  the  soil  is  .light,  it  is  highly  cultivated  and 
irrigated,  and  supports  an  industrious  and  dense  population. 

The  plateaus  of  Seoni  and  Lakhnidon  have  a  varying  height  of  from 
1,800  to  2,200  feet.  They  are  well  cultivated,  clear  of  jungle,  and  their  tem- 
perature is  always  moderate.  They  are  thus  very  salubrious.  Great  part  of  the 
B&ngangd  valley  has  lately  been  transferred  to  the  new  Bfldgh^t  district,  but 
the  upper  portion  of  it  is  still  in  Seoul.  * 

The  rivers  are  naturally  divided  into  two  well-marked  groups — 

1«^. — The  affluents  of  the  Narbad^. 

2nd. — The  B&ngangd  and  its  affluents. 

The  affluents  of  the  Narbad^  are  the  Timar  and  the  Sher.  The  affluents  of 
the  BSngangS  are  the  Hirl  and  the  Sigar  on  the  right  bank,  the  Thell,  the 
Bijnd,  and  the  Thdnwar  on  the  left  bank.  The  Pench  forms  a  portion  of  the 
boundary  between  Seoul  and  Chhindw^rd. 

The  soil  of  the  Seoni,  Ghhapdra,  and  Lakhnddon  plateaus  is  the  rich  black 
cotton  soil,  or  regar,  formed  by  disintegrated  trap.  Generally  it  may  be  said 
that  two-thirds  of  the  Seoul  district,  including  all  the  loftier  plateaus,  are  com- 
posed of  black  soil.  But  towards  the  south,  where  cliflfs  of  gneiss  and  other 
primitive  formations  occur,  the  soil  is  silicious,  and  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  clay.  This  is  the  rice  land  of  the  Seoul  district.  The  average  ramfall  is 
sixty-one  inches. 
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The  district  of  Seoni  has  not  been  surveyed  geologicallj^  but  it  may  be 
^    .  roughly  described  as  consisting  of  two  portions — 

^^*  the  southern,  which  includes  K!atang(  and  part  of 

the  Haweli  tahsil,  and  in  which  the  formation  consists  of  crystalline  rock; 
and  the  northern  and  larger  portion,  which  geologically  is  a  part  of  the  wide 
field  of  overflowing  trap  that  occupies  the  area  between  the  Pachmarhf  hills 
to  the  west  of  Seonf  and  Chhindw£r&,  and  the  Maikal  range  to  the  east  of 
Mandla.  Towards  the  western  boundary  of  the  district  the  metamorphic  rocks 
(chiefly  gneiss  and  micaceous  schist)  form  the  southern  face  of  the  gh^ts  that 
bound  the  Seoul  plateau.  Northwards  they  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  bed  of 
laterite,  which  hes  over  this  part  of  the  plateau,  and  covers  the  trap  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  town  of  Seoni.  A  few  miles  east  of  Seoul  the  crystalline 
rock  again  comes  to  the  surface,  and  from  this  point  eastward  the  valley  of 
the  S&gar  may  be  considered  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  formations. 
The  district  is  hilly  throughout,  but  the  physical  features  characteristic  of  the 
two  formations  form  a  marked  contrast.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  district 
the  hills  are  more  pointed ;  the  valleys  more  confined ;  the  soil  in  the  valleys  is 
rich,  but  contains  a  large  admixture  of  sand ;  and  over  both  hill  and  valley  forest 
trees  of  large  size  abound.  The  beds  of  the  streams  are  composed  of  loose  sand ; 
and  there  is  but  little  water  visible  in  the  dry  season.  The  trap  hills,  on  the 
other  handy  either  take  the  form  of  ridges  with  straight  outlines  and  flattened 
tops,  or,  rising  more  gradually,  expand  into  wide  undulating  plateaus.  The 
valleys  are  wide  and  bare,  and  contain  the  rich  black  soil  spread  over  a  deep 
deposit  of  calcareous  clay ;  and  the  streams  that  intersect  them,  cutting  through 
this  deposit,  expose  broad  masses  of  bare  black  basalt,  alternating  with  maarshy 
stagnant  pools  of  water.  The  hills  are  commonly  clothed  with  small  stunt^ 
trees ;  but  in  the  valleys  and  plateaus,  notwithstanding  their  rich  soil,  forest 
trees  are  very  thinly  scattered,  and  are  seldom  of  large  size. 

The  disposable  waste  lands  in  this  district  are  very  considerable,  amounting 
F      tfl     d      te  1ft  ds  ^  extent  to  686,031  acres.     In  1868-69  the  usu- 

fruct of  the  waste  tracts  was  leased  for  Bs.  16,039. 
In  addition  there  are  the  reserved  forests  of  the  Forest  department — 

lat, — ^The  great  firewood  reserve  for  K&mthl  and  Nigpdr.  The  area  is 
about  315  square  miles,  or  201,600  acres. 

2na. — ^The  reserve  in  the  south  of  the  district  for  the  protection  of  satin- 
wood  {chhroooylon  sunetenia).  This,  though  managed  by  the  ordinary  dis- 
trict staff,  is  considered  to  be  of  some  importance,  as  satinwood  is  in  consi- 
derable demand  for  various  purposes  in  the  Ndgpdr  arsenal. 

The  timber  resources  of  the  Seoni  district  must  at  one  time  have  been  very 
great.  On  the  north  side,  from  the  borders  of  Mandla  to  Narsinghptir,  the 
hills  are  more  or  less  covered  with  teak.  But  the  tree  is  stunted,  and  throws 
out  large  branches  five  or  six  feet  above  the  ground.  Along  the  B^ngangi 
(Wabgang^)  there  are  a  few  patches  of  young  teak,  and  the  vast  bamboo 
forest  of  Son^wdni  in  the  south-east  comer  of  the  district  contains  fine  bijesfl 
(pterocarpus  marsupium),  and  tendd  (diospyros  melonozylon),  while  to  the  north 
tiiere  is  on  the  ghat  some  fine  s&j  [terminalia  tomentosa). 

All  the  usual  rabl  and  kharif  crops  are  grown  in  this  district.     As  has 
Products  already  been  mentioned,  there  are  extensive  plains 

suitable  for  the  growth  of  rice,  while  the  basaltic 
soil  produces  all  kinds  of  aromatic  herbs ;  coffee,  and  it  is  thought  tea  plants. 
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might  be  profitably  cultivated  on  it.  Then  sugarcane^  opium^  wheat,  gram  {deer 
arietinum),  flax,  masdr  (ervum  lens),  may  all  be  produced  in  almost  unlimited 
quantities.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  products  of  the  country  may  be  men- 
tioned as  specialties  of  the  Seoni  district,  or  at  least  as  more  readily  to  be  met 
with  here  than  elsewhere — 

let. — The  sarai  or  sdl  tree  {shorea  robvsta), 

2nd. — The  kdsa  grass. 

3rd, — The  banslochan, 

4th, — ^The  baherS  {terminalia  hellerica), 

btk. — The  harrd  {terminalia  chebula), 

6th. — The  manjft  {rubia  munjista). 

7fh.—The  guli  bakaolf. 

The  kdsa  grasa  yields  an  oil  Hke  the  cajipat.  Banslochan  is  a  kind  of  crys- 
tallised salt  found  in  the  bamboo,  and  believed  to  be  a  febrifuge.  It  is  sold 
at  a  considerable  price.  The  Baigds  are  very  quick  at  discovering  the  bamboos 
in  which  the  salt  is  found.  The  flowers  of  the  baher^  are  used  as  a  dye.  Like 
the  saraf,  it  is  a  large  forest  tree.  The  nut  of  the  harrd  is  also  a  valuable  dye. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  manjit — "  bel  manjft"  and  "baherd  manjft.''  The 
former  is  a  creeper,  *lhe  latter  is  like  the  baherd  tree.  The  manjft  produces  the 
madder  root  used  for  dyeing.  The  best  kind  is  the  "  bel  manjft.''  It  is  not  cul- 
tivated, but  grows  spontaneously  under  the  shade  of  large  trees  near  water.  The 
roots  are  dug  up  by  Gonds  between  November  and  May,  and  sell  at  about  five  seers 
the  rupee.  The  "bel  manjft"  will  only  grow  in  a  moist  and  comparatively  cold 
climate.  The  "  baherd  manjft"  grows  near  the  Narbadd,  both  in  the  Narsingh- 
pdr  and  Hoshangdbdd  districts.  Colonel  Sleeman,  from  whom  the  above  facts  are 
derived,  mentions  that  some  time  ago  Rs.  600  were  ofieredfor  a  large  tree  of  this 
kind  in  the  Narsinghpdr  district.  The  tree  is  '*  said  to  produce  neither  flowers 
nor  seed."  The  guli-bakdolf  is  a  lily  celebrated  in  oriental  song.  It  grows 
wild  about  Amarkantak.  Besides  the  above  vegetable  productions  which  pecu- 
liarly belong  to  Seonf  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  may  be  enumerated 
the  satinwood  tree,  of  which  a  preserve  has  already  been  mentioned;  the 
"  rohan,"  a  durable  heavy  wood,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  furnishing  a  febrifugal 
bark;  the  *^  tinsd,"  celebrated  for  its  toughness;  the  "gdbdf,"  of  so  resinous  a 
nature  that  splinters  of  it  are  used  for  torches ;  the  •'  hdr  singdr,"  yielding  a  de- 
liciously-scented  flower,  from  which  a  yellow  dye  is  prepared ;  and  the  ''  dddhf," 
prized  by  turners.  There  is  also  the  '^  mowaf,"  which,  though  not  a  timber 
tree,  is  used  for  drums ;  it  is  a  very  flexible  wood.  The  tendd  or  ebony  tree, 
and  the  bfjd  and  dhdurd  are  also  met  with. 

Iron  is  found  in  Junf  and  Katangf ;  specimens  of  it  have  been  lodged  in  the 
Ndgpdr  museum. 

There  are  no  manufactures  except  the  common  native  cloths,  and  atKdnhf- 
wdrd  there  is  some  pottery,  which  is  perhaps  superior  to  that  generally  made  in 
the  Central  Provinces.  At  Khawdsd,  in  the  midst  of  the  forest^  leather  is  beauti- 
fully tanned ;  but  the  art  is  not  extensively  practised. 

The  interior  traffic  between  the  different  parts  of  the  country  is  shown  in 
-,    -  the  annual  reports  on  the  trade  of  the  Central  Pro- 

vinces. The  exports  from  or  through  Seonf  to 
Ndgpdr  and'Bhanddra  amount  in  bulk  to  453,277  maunds,  and  are  valued  at 
Bs.  32,17,449.  The  imports  from  or  through  Nigpdr  and  Bhanddra  amount  in 
value  to  Bs.  11,31,177^  and  the  estimated  weight  is  142,208  maunds. 
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The  principal  local  markets  are  Ldlbard^  W&ri  Seoni,  and  Piparwdni^  to  wMdi 
the  grain  of  the  rice-producing  districts  to  the  south  is  brought  for  export  to 
N^gpdr  and  K&mthi.  There  is  also  a  large  salt  market  at  Kohkfi,  between  Wiri 
Seonf  and  Plparwdnf.  There  are  only  two  annual  fairs  in  the  Seonf  district. 
In  1868-69  the  total  value  of  the  property  brought  to  these  fairs  was  estimated 
at  Rs.  1^07^570^  and  the  sales  amounted  to  Bs.  54,090. 

The  chief  artery  of  communication  in  the 
Seonf  district  is  the  highroad  from  N&gptir  to 
Jabalpilr. 


Roads  and  communicationa. 


The  stages  from  Seoni  to  Nigpdr  are  as  follows : — 


Names  of  Villages. 

Mohg&on   

Kurai * 

Khaw&sd    


Miles. 


11 

8 
8 


Furlongs. 


4 

4 

6 


Remarks. 


A    small    village   ;    encamping- 

ground  to  the  south. 
Travellers'  bungalow. 

A.    large    village  ;     encampmg* 
ground  to  the  north. 


The  road  then  enters  the  Ndgpilr  district,  from  which  Seoni  is  distant  abost 
seventy- eight  miles. 

The  stages  from  Seonf  to  Jabalpdr  are — 


Names  of  Tillages. 


Miles. 


Bandol 


Chhapdrd 
Ganesganj 


Lakhn&don 


Dhdmd 


11 
10 


13 


Furlongs. 


7 
3 


Remarks, 


A     moderately-sized  Tillage ;  tir 

camping-gronnd  to  the  we«:. 
Travellers^  bungalow. 


Encamping-ground  to  the 


A    large    village  ;    encampii}^. 

ground  to  the  east. 
Travellers'  bungalow. 


The  road  then  enters  the  Jabalpdr  district.  A  district  road  with  Amervcs. 
platform-bridges  runs  from  Seoni  through  Katangl  to  join  the  Great  I^t^ 
Road.     There  are  besides  numerous  Banjdr&  tracks-^ 

(1)  Prom  Bargl  to  Jabalpdr  vtfi  Diwfrl  Barel4,  and  Sarai  of  Se:^-. 
and  thence  through  BSl&gh&t  to  Ghhattfsgarh. 

(2)  From    Seoni  to  Kiolari  by  KinUwipi,    and  on    to 
B&ldghdt. 
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(3)  By  Eh&ci  and  the  Sdd  gh&t  of  Seoni  to  the  Ehairi  gh^it  of 
Mgarh  in  BMgUt. 

(4)  To  Ndgpdr  from  Thiri^  and  Uie  Khairl  gMt  by  Ch^herf  near 
ISb&ri,  and  i^ence  to  Katangf  and  Deolap&r. 

(5)  From  Thirid  via  the  Tikdrifi  gMt,  along  the  Uskfl  to  Ohicherf 
and  L^bar& 

(6)  By  Dh&pew&ci  and  Dhuper^  to  Katangi^  and  from  thence  to 
Deolap^r. 

(7)  To  HattS,  Kimth^  and  Ldnjl. 

The  present  Lieutenant-Goyemor  of  the  Panjab>  Sir  Donald  F.  Macleod, 

„. ,         J     ^.    '^'  who  was  in  1836  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner 

History  and  antiqaities.  /.   ,-,      vr    v.  Jif    rMLn.  x  •  r 

^  ^  of  the  Narbada  temtones,   sent  a  copy  of  an 

engraved  plate— one  of  five  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  Seoni  j^g&ddrs — to 
Mr.  James  Prinsep^  then  Secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal^  a  transla- 
tion of  which  is  to  be  found  in  vol.  v.  (p.  726)  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal.  The  character  of  the  inscription  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  Chhattisgarh  inscriptions  published  in  the  Asiatic  Researches  (vol.  xv. 
p.  507).  The  inscription  itself  is  an  ordinary  grant  by  Bij&  Pravara  Sena^ 
of  a  piece  of  ground  in  a  conquered  territory^  to  his  officiating  priest^  in 
perpetuity.  For  a  long  time  no  clue  was  found  to  this  dynasty,  but  some  light 
has  lately  been  thrown  upon  it  by  the  researches  of  Dr.  Bhdd  Diji  of  Bombay^ 
and  especially  by  his  reading  of  an  inscription  in  the  Zodiac  cave  at  Ajanth^. 
This  question  will  be  found  more  fully  discussed  in  the  Introduction.  The  his- 
tory of  Seoni  practically  commences  from  the  reign  of  li&ji  Sangr&m  Si*  of  * 
Grarhd-Mandla,  who  in  a.d.  1530  extended  his  dominion  over  fifby-two  districts^ 
thi'ee  of  which  f — Ghumsar  or  Ghansor^  Chauri,  and  Dongart&l — ^form  the  main 
part  of  the  present  district.  These  tracts  were  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  assigned  by  R&ji  Karendra  S&  of  Mandla  to  Bajd  Bakht  Buland  of 
Deogarh,  in  acknowledgment  of  assistance  given  in  suppressing  a  revolt. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Deogarh  Bdjd»  according  to  local  tradition^  placed  his 
relative  B£j&  B^m  Singh  in  possession  of  the  Seoni  tract.  The  head-quarters 
were  then  at  Ghhapdr^^  and  B^jd  B4m  Singh  built  the  fort  there.  On  his 
progress  through  the  district,  Bakht  Buland  visited  the  Gond  Tdlukadar  or 
Thdkur  of  Sulemd  in  Seoni,  and  there  formed  the  acquaintance  of  T^j  Kh^n,  a 
Mohammadan  adventurer,  with  whose  bravery  in  killing  a  bear  with  his  sword, 
single-handed,  he  was  so  pleased  that  he  conferred  upon  him  the  Dongart^l  J 
t&luka  rent-free.  At  the  instigation  of  Bakht  Buland,  and  probably  by  the 
assistance  of  his  father-in-law — a  resident  of  Pratdpgarh  in  the  Bhandira 
district — T&j  Khdn  attacked  and  took  Sdngarhi  in  the  Bhanddra  district  in 
the  name  of  the  Bijd  of  Deogarh.  He  died  at  Sdngarhi  a.d.  1734,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mohammad  "Khin.  In  1743  Bagohji,  the  Mardthd 
ruler  of  Berir,  assumed  the  government  of  Nigpdr,  and  consequently  of 
Deogarh  and  Seoni.  Notwithstanding  the  death  of  his  legitimate  sovereign, 
and  the  usurpation  of  the  BhonsMs,  Mohammad  Khdn  held  Sfingarhi  for  three 
years.     Raghoji  struck,  it  is  said,  with  Mohammad  Khan^s  fidelity,  oflFered  him 

*  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  vi.  (No.  68,  August  1837),  p.  644. 

t  Ibid,  p.  635. 

t  Dongartil  is  now  in  the  Nagpur  district. 
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the  Seonf  district  if  he  would  give  up  S&ngarhi.  He  consented^  and  repaired  to 
Ghhap&r^,  whence  he  governed  Seonf  with  the  title  of  ^^dfw&n ;''  and  at  his  death 
in  1759  he  is  said  to  have  left  the  country  populous  and  well  cultivated.  He 
was  notj  however^  uniformly  fortunate  in  his  government^  for  on  one  occasion 
during  his  absence  at  Ndgpdr  theMandla  B&j&  attacked  and  captured  Chhap^. 
The  people  who  were  killed  in  the  attack  were  all  buried  in  one  large  pit,  over 
which  a  square  tomb  was  erected.  This  tomb^  which  is  in  the  fort,  still  exists. 
The  Diwdn,  advancing  from  Ndgpilr  with  large  forces,  speedily  drove  back  the 
Mandla  garrison ;  and  the  Thdnwar  and  the  Uang^  &om  its  junction  with  the 
Thdnwar  were  then  again  declared  to  be  the  boundaries  between  the  Mandla  and 
Seoni  kingdoms.  Majid  Khdn,  the  eldest  son  of  Mohammad  EMn,  succeeded 
his  father  about  A.D.  1761.  To  him  succeeded  in  a.d.  1774  his  son  Mohammad 
Am(n  Khdn^  who  removed  the  district  head-quarters  &om  Chhapdrd  to  Seoni, 
where  he  built  the  present  family  residence.  After  occupying  the  diwani  for  twenty- 
four  years,  with  much  credit  to  himself,  he  died  in  a.d.  1798.  He  had  four  sons, 
the  eldest  of  whom,  Mohammad  Zamdn  Khdn,  succeeded  his  father.  Chhap&rd, 
even  after  the  removal  of  the  diwani  to  Seonf,  was  a  considerable  place,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  is  said  to  have  numbered  about  40,000  iixha- 
bitants,  and  contained  some  9,000  hapses.  During  Zamdn  Khdn^s  time  it  was 
sacked  by  the  Pindhdrfs,  and  it  is  now  a  mere  village.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
was  ejected  by  the  Mardthds  from  his  diwani,  either  because  he  was  incapable, 
or  because  Baghojf  Bhonsld  was  much  impoverished  by  the  cession  to  the 
British  in  a.d.  1804  of  the  fort  of  Gdwal  and  his  Berdr  dominions.  The  next 
governor  of  Seonf  was  Kharak  Bhdrtf,  a  Gosdin,  who  obtained  the  government 
from  Eaghojf  by  an  offer  of  Rs.  3,00,000  a  year  for  it.  From  this  period 
the  diwdn^s  family  fell  into  poverty,  until  the  British  accession,  when  some 
assignments  of  money  and  land  were  made  for  their  support.  It  may  ako  be 
noted  that  the  first  Tahsflddr  appointed  by  the  British  after  the  cession  of  the 
territory  was  Bhik  Mohammad  Khdn,  who  was  a  son  of  Boshan  Khdn,  and 
grandson  of  Mohammad  Khdn.  Df  wdn  Mohammad  Zamdn  Khdn  died  without 
male  issue  in  1821,  and  now  the  head  of  the  family  is  Najaf  Khdn,  the  nephew 
of  the  former  diwdn. 

There  are  few  architectural  remains  in  Seonf.  At  Umargarh,  Bhainsdgarh, 
Pratdpgarh,  and  Kaubdgarh — all  situated  on  commanding  spots  along  the 
southern  margin  of  the  Sdbpurds — ^there  are  ruined  forts  which  are  popularly 
attributed  to  the  Bundela  rdjds.  Of  these  the  Bhainsdgarh  fort  has  not  been 
G^uite  destroyed.  The  walls,  bastions,  and  some  of  the  inner  rooms  and  parti- 
tion-walls are  still  standing.  There  are  also  two  old  Gond  forts,  one  in  the 
Son^wdrd  forest,  near  A'shta,  and  one  in  the  Gondf  tdluka  near  U  glf,  called 
Amoddgarh,  which  is  situated  on  an  isolated  and  well-nigh  inaccessible  rock  in 
the  bed  of  the  Hirf  river.  At  Ghansor,  about  twenty  miles  north-east  of 
Seonf,  there  are  remains  of  some  forty  temples,  which,  it  is  supposed,  indicate 
the  former  existence  here  of  a  large  town.  Some  of  the  plinths  are  still  in  stfu. 
They  are  said  to  be  very  old,  and  to  have  been  built  by  a  class  of  Hindds  from 
the  Deccan  called  ''  Hemdrpantfs." 

The  population  of  the  district  amounts  to  421,650  souls,  of  whom  135,954 
Population  belohg  to  the  Gond,  Baigd,  and  other  aboriginal 

tribes.  The  Hindd  classes  most  largely  repre- 
sented are  the  Ponwdrs — excellent  agriculturists — of  whom  there  are  30,323, 
and  the  Ahfrs  and  GauKs — pastoral  tribes — who  have  occupied  the  fine  grazing 
ground  to  be  found  in  most   parts  of  the  district.     Mohammadans  muster 
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pretty  strong — there  being  as  many  as  13,941 — ^probably  owing  to  the  footing 
gained  in  the  district  by  the  Pathin  family,  whose  head  now  bears  the  title  of 
dfwdn. 

The  administration  of  the  district  is  conducted  by  the   nsnal   civil   staff, 

.,   •  •  ^ -.  consistinsfof  a  Deputy  Commissioner,  two  Assistant 

or  Ijixtra- Assistant  Commissioners,  a  Oivil  Surgeon, 
and  a  District  Superintendent  of  Police  at  head-quarters,  and  Tahsflddrs  at 
Seonf,  Katangf,  and  LakhnSdon.  The  police  force  has  a  strength  of  321  of  all 
ranks.  They  have  station-houses  at  Seonf,  Katangi,  Lakhnddon,  Kjioldrl,  and 
Kural,  besides  seventeen  outposts. 

The  total  revenues  may  be  thus  exhibited  for  1868-69  : — 


Heads  of  Reyenue. 


Rupees. 


Land  reveune   , 

Excise    

Stamps 

Forests 

Assessed  taxes 

Total  Imperial Rs. 

Educational  cess   

Road  cess 

Dak  cess    

Octroi    

Total  Local Rs. 

Grand  Total Rs. 


2,21,858 
46,407 
22,035 
20,008 
13^842 


3,24,150 


4,437 
4,437 
1,109 
8,378 


18,361 


3,42,611 


SEONI' — The  sonth-westem  revenue  subdivision  or  tahsfl  in  the  district 
of  the  same  name,  having  an  area  of  1,149  square  miles,  with  656  villages,  and  a 
population  of  166,545  souls  according  to  the  census  of  1866.  The  land  revenue 
for  the  year  1869-70  is  Ra.  82,840. 

SEONI" — The  central  revenue  subdivision  or  tahsfl  in  the  Hoshangib^d 
district,  having  an  area  of  380  square  miles,  with  170  villages,  and  a  population 
of  55,347  souls  according  to  the  census  of  1866.  The  land  revenue  for  the 
year  1869-70  is  Rs.  63,528-8-0. 

SEONI' — The  head-quarters  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  situated  on 
the  road  from  Ndgpdr  to  Jabalpdr,  nearly  half,  way  between  the  two ;  in  north 
latitude  22°  4',  and  east  longitude  79^39'.  It  was  founded  in  a.d.  1774  by 
[Mohammad  Amin  Kldn,  who  made  Seoni  his  head-quarters  instead  of  Chha- 
pdr£.  It  contains  large  public  gardens,  a  fine  market-place,  and  a  noble  tank,, 
which  has  recently  been  improved  and  deepened.  The  principal  buildings  are 
the  court-house,  jail,  school-house,  dispensary,  and  post-office.  A  handsome* 
church  is  about  to  be  erected.    The  population  of  the  town  proper  is  SAGOS' 
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souls.  Including,  however,  the  two  outskirts  of  Mangli  Peth  and  Bhairao  Ganj 
(in  reality  component  parts  of  Seonf)  the  population  is  10,621  souls.  The 
town  school  contains  about  175  pupils. 

The  climate  of  Seoni  is  salubrious,  and  the  temperature  moderate.  Hierc 
are  excellent  available  building  sites,  and  the  average  price  of  food  is  slightly  less 
than  either  at  JabaJpllr  or  Ndgpdr. 

SEONI' — A  town  in  the  Hoshangibdd  district.  It  existed  in  the  time  of 
Akbar;  but  there  are  no  old  buildings  about  it.  The  present  town  dates  from 
the  conquest  of  the  country  round  about  by  Raghoji  Bhonsla  of  Nigpur,  circa 
A.D.  1750,  since  when,  until  the  cession,  an  A'mil  resided  here;  and  a  fort  was 
built,  under  the  protection  of  which  a  town  grew  up.  The  fort  was  taken  in 
1818  by  a  detachment  of  British  troops  from  Hoshangdbiid.  Seoni  is  situated 
on  the  highroad  to  Bombay,  and  is  a  most  populous  and  thriving  place,  only 
checked  in  its  extension  by  tHe  difficulty  of  getting  building-ground.  It  is  the 
chief  mercantile  town  in  the  HoshangSbdd  district,  and  probably  in  the  whole 
•Narbadd  valley.  Its  merchants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade ;  and 
all  the  cotton  exported  to  Bombay  from  Bhopdl  and  Narsinghpdr,  as  well  as 
the  Koshangdbdd  district,  passes  through  their  hands.  There  is  also  a  large 
export  trade  in  grain,  and  import  of  English  cotton  fabrics,  metals,  and  spices. 
The  railway  passes  through  Seoni,  and  has  a  station  there.  A  sardi  has  also 
been  built  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers.  An  Extra-Assistant  Commis- 
sioner and  a  Patrol  of  the  Customs  department  are  stationed  here. 

SEONI'  BAND — An  artificial  lake  of  considerable  size,  in  the  Bhand&ra 
district,  about  eight  miles  north-west  of  the  Nawdgdon  Tank.  It  was  constructed 
about  325  years  ago  by  Dddd  Patel  Kohri,  whose  family  retained  possession 
of  the  village  of  Seoul  for  about  250  years.  In  the  time  of  Baghoj(  I.  it  was 
given  to  Bdkd  Bd(,  whose  descendants  hold  it  now.  It  is  about  eight  miles  in 
circumference,  and  has  an  average  depth  of  about  thirty  feet.  The  weir  is  630 
feet  in  length. 

SEORI'NARA'IN  (Sivari'na'ba'yan)— The  eastern  revenue  subdivision 
or  tahsil  of  the  Bildspdr  district,  having  an  area  of  1,022  square  miles,  with  550 
villages,  and  a  population  of  168,937  souls  according  to  the  census  of  1866. 
The  land  revenue  of  the  tahsil  for  the  year  1869-70  is  Rs.  65,992-10-0. 

SEORI'NARAIN — ^The  head-quarters  of  the  tahsil  of  the  same  name,  in 
the  Bildspdr  district,  situated  thirty-six  miles  east  of  Bildspdr,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mahdnadi.  The  population  amounts  to  1,500  souls.  This  was  in  former 
days  a  favourite  residence  of  theRatanpdr  Court,  and  the  royal  ladies  at  certain 
seasons  repaired  here  to  bathe  in  the  sacred  stream.  The  first  settlers  are 
supposed  to  have  located  themselves  here  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago. 
The  temple  to  Ndrdyan,  from  which  the  place  takes  its  name,  is,  from  the 
inscription  on  one  of  its  tablets,  supposed  to  have  been  built  about  the  Samvat 
year  898  (a.d.  841).  It  is  an  object  of  interest  on  account  of  its  extreme 
antiquity,  but  possesses  no  architectural  beauty.  The  sub-collectorate  and 
police  station-house  are  substantial  buildings,  facing  the  river.  An  annual  fair 
is  held  at  Seorfnardin  in  February,  and  is  an  important  gathering.  In  the  rains 
the  Mahdnadi  at  this  point  is  a  magnificent  stream,  and  is  navigable  from 
Sambalpdr  for  large  boats.  Even  in  the  dry  season  the  appearance  of  the  river 
is  not  unimposing,  and  retains  a  channel  with  a  depth  of  several  fathoms  of 
water. 
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SHA'HGARH — The  chief  town  of  the  tract  bearing  the  same  name  in  the 
S^gar  district^  about  forty  miles  north-east  of  S^gar.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
originally  formed  part  of  the  great  Gond  kingdom,  whose  head-quarters  were 
atMandla.  In  or  about  the  year.A.n,  1650,  according  to  tradition,  one  Shdh- 
man^  a  BundeU  chiefbain,  obtained  possession  of  the  village  and  surrounding 
tract,  defeating  and  killing  Chintdman,its  Gond  ruler.  It  is  well  known  that 
at  that  time  the  notorious  free-booters  of  Bandelkhand  frequently  found  safe 
shelter  in  the  dense  and  impenetrable  jungles  of  Shdhgarh.  Shahman  greatly 
improved  and  enlarged  the  village,  and  built  the  fort  which  is  now  partly  standing. 
In  A,D.  1798  Mardan  Singh,  rijd  of  Grarhdkotd,  attacked  and  defeated  Khdnjrf, 
the  descendant  of  Shdhman,  and  took  possession  of  the  place.  He  was  after- 
wards killed  at  Garhdkotd  by  the  Rdjd  of  Ndgpdr,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Arjun  Singhj  who  died  in  the  year  a.d.  1842,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
Bakht  Bali.  This  latter  joined  the  insurgents  in  1857,  taking  possession 
of  Mdlthon  and  Garhdkotd,  and  the  present  subdivision  of  Bandd.  He  was, 
however,  defeated  by  Sir  Hugh  Bose  at  Garhdkotd  and  Madanpilr,  and  his  troops 
dispersed,  soon  after  which  he  gave  himself  up,  under  the  amnesty,  at  Mardurd, 
and  was  sent  as  a  state  prisoner  to  Lahore,  where  he  still  remains.  His  pos- 
sessions have  been  divided  into  three  portions,  which  have  been  annexed  to 
the  districts  of  Sdgar,  Damoh,  and  I^Iatpdr.  Shdhgarh  itself  is  considered  a 
place  of  some  note,  as  having  been  till  very  lately  the  head-quarters  of  an 
mdependent  chief  of  ancient  lineage.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  large  place, 
and  is  scarcely  worthy  of  being  called  a  town.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty 
range  of  hills,  and  is  for  the  most  part  surrounded  with  dense  jungle.  The 
only  structure  of  any  importance  in  it  is  a  small  fort  to  the  east  of  the  village, 
which  contained  the  rdjd's  palace.  This  was  a  building  of  some  two  or  more 
stories,  and  was  well  and  solidly  built,  but  is  now  a  total  ruin.  Excepting  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  there  is  no  special  industry  in  Shdhgarh.  At  the  four 
villages  of  Bdretd,  Amarmaii,  Hirdpdr,  and  Tigord — ^all  situated  in  the  northern 
extremity  of  this  tract — ^iron-ore  is  found  and  smelted.  It  is  chiefly  sent  to 
Cawnpore.  Bi-weekly  markets  are  held  here  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  which 
are  attended  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  villages,  who  barter  small 
quantities  of  grain,  coarse  cloth,  cotton,  &c.  for  other  products.  There  are  in 
the  village  a  government  boys'  school,  a  girls>'  school,  and  a  dispensary. 

SHArHPim — A  village  in  the  Betill  district,  situated  twenty-four  miles 
north  of  Badndr,  on  the  river  Machnd.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  some 
125  years  ago  by  Bhawdni  Singh  Kiladdr.  The  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  1866,  amounted  to  1,318  souls.  There  are  here  a  potice  station- 
house,  a  bi*anch  dispensary,  and  a  government  school;  and  the  Machnd  is  crossed 
by  an  excellent  bridge. 

SHA'HPU'R — A  range  of  hills  in  the  Mandla  district,  situated  north  of  the 
Narbadd,  and  overlooking  the  Johild  river.  This  portion  of  the  Pachel  ghdts 
would  seem  to  be  portion  of  the  watershed  of  Eastern  and  Western  India. 
The  sceneiy  here  is  wild  in  the  extreme ;  and  the  little  villages  of  Gonds 
and  Baigds  are  few  and  far  between.  The  rivers  Gejar  and  Ganjaf  flow 
down  from  the  highlands  in  a  succession  of  waterfalls,  the  finest  of  which  is 
sixty  feet  in  height;  while  behind  the  falls  are  caverns  of  unknown  extent, 
which  are  carefully  avoided  by  the  people  as  being  the  homes  not  only  of  wild 
beasts,  but  also  of  evil  spirits.  Most  of  the  mountain  ranges,  howeverj  are  said 
to  be  under  the  immediate  protection  of  Mahddeva. 
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SHA'HPU'R — A  town  lying  six  miles  sonth  by  west  from  Borlifinpdr^  and 
forty-seven  miles  from  Khandwd,  in  the  Nim&r  distnct.  It  contains  500  lionses, 
with  2^500  inhabitants,  all  of  whom  are  cultivators,  also  a  ELindf  government 
school,  and  a  police  station-house.  There  is  a  large  plantation  of  mango  trees 
to  the  east  and  west  of  the  village,  which  contains  some  thousands  of  trees. 
A  weekly  market  is  held  hero  on  Thursdays. 

SHA'HPU'R — A  considerable  village  in  the  Sdgar  district,  situated  about 
eighteen  miles  from  S^gar,  on  the  Damoh  and  S&gar  road.  The  cotton  produced 
here  is  in  very  good  repute.  The  encamping-ground,  though  stony,  is  good  ; 
and  there  is  a  sardf  in  the  village ;  a  government  school  has  also  been  estabJushed 
here. 

SHA'HPU'R — A  large  village  in  the  R^mgarh  tahsfl  of  the  Mandla  district, 
situated  on  the  road  between  Bdmgarh  and  Rew£,  about  eighteen  miles  north- 
east of  the  former  place.  The  estates  of  ShShpdr  and  Shdhpurd,  comprising 
with  this  265  villages,  were  formerly  held  in  t&lukad&ri  tenure  by  a  Lodhf  family, 
whose  representative  joined  the  rebels  in  1857,  and  consequently  lost  his  lands 
by  confiscation. 

SHA'HPIJRA' — A  village  in  the  Mandla  district,  about  fifty  miles  east  of 
Jabalpdr,  and  twenty-five  miles  north-west  of  B&mgarh,  on  the  direct  road 
between  Sh&hpdr  and  Jabalpdr.  There  are  here  a  police  station  and  a  school- 
house. 

SHAKAB — An  affluent  of  the  Narbad&,  which  it  joins  about  fifteen  miles 
from  the  north-western  angle  of  the  Narsinghpdr  district,  near  the  village  of 
Silikalpdr.  The  Shakar  rises  in  the  Chhindwdrd  district,  and  is  about  fifty  miles 
in  length.  Coal  is  exposed  in  the  gorge  where  it  quits  the  Sdtpur^  table-land 
and  enters  the  Narbadd  valley.  Its  chief  affluent  is  the  Ghit&  Bewi.  About  a 
mile  below  the  junction  it  is  crossed  by  a  railway  bridge  near  the  station  of 
G&darw&rd. 

SHER — An  affluent  of  the  Narbadd.  It  rises  near  Khamarid  in  the 
Lakhnddon  pargana  of  the  Seonf  district,  and  after  a  general  north-westerly 
course  of  some  eighty  miles,  falls  into  the  Narbadd  at  Batikardr  Khurd,  near 
the  centre  of  the  Narsinghpdr  district.  It  is  spanned  by  a  fine  stone  bridge  at 
Sondi  Dongri  (in  Seoni)  on  the  Ndgpdr  and  Jabalpdr  road,  and  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  Railway  crosses  it  by  a  lattice  girder  bridge  about  eight  miles 
east  of  Narsinghpdr.  Coal  has  been  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river  near  Sihodi 
(in  Narsinghpdr),  but  it  is  said  to  be  useless  commercially.  The  principal 
affluents  of  the  Sher  are  the  Mdchd  B/ewi  and  the  Bdrd  Rewd. 

SIHORA' — The  central  revenue  subdivision  or  tahsfl  in  the  Jabalpdr 
district,  having  an  area  of  1,106  square  miles,  with  820  villages,  and  a  population 
of  176,547  souls  according  to  the  census  of  1866.  The  land  revenue  for  the 
year  1869-70  is  Rs.  1,89,465. 

SIHORA' — The  head -quarters  of  the  tahsfl  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Jabalpdr  district,  containing  988  houses  and  4,027  inhabitants.  It  is  on  the 
direct  route  from  Jabalpdr  to  Mirz^pdr,  from  the  former  of  which  it  is  distant 
twenty-seven  miles.  The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  agriculturists* 
There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  grain  and  other  country  produce.  Sihord  has 
long  been  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  In  the  time  of  BAji  Niz&m  Sh^ 
(circi  A.D.  1/60)  a  Oond  Sdba  resided  here.  About  four  miles  to  the  south 
runs  the  Hiran  river. 
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^IHORA'— A  town  in  the  Bhanddra  district,  about  thirty  miles  to  the 
liorth-east  of  Bhand^ra.  It  has  a  fair  trade  in  the  ordinary  cotton-cloth  of 
the  country,  which  is  manufactured  in  the  town,  though  of  rather  inferior 
quality.  The  population  amounts  to  2,634  souls,  chiefly  of  the  Koshtf,  Ponwdr, 
and  Dher  castes.  The  watch  and  ward  and  conservancy  are  provided  from  the 
town  duties.  The  town  is  clean,  dry,  and  healthy ;  and  aU  the  well-water  is  sweet 
and  wholesome.  A  large  tank,  which  always  contains  water,  is  situated  just 
beyond  the  southern  limits  of  the  town,  and  is  very  convenient  for  the  inhabi- 
tants. There  are  here  a  large  and  flourishing  government  school  and  a  police 
outpost. 

SlLHETI' — A  small  zamfnddri  or  chiefship  in  the  Rdipdr  district,  situated 
about  sixty  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Bdipdr.  It  consists  of  twenty  villages, 
which  formerly  formed  part  of  the  chiefship  of  Gandai.  The  zamlnddr  is  a 
Gond. 

SIMGA^ — The  northern  revenue  subdivision  or  tahsfl  in  the  Bdfpdr  district, 
having  an  area  of  766  square  miles,  with  471  villages,  and  a  population  of 
156,443  souls  according  to  the  census  of  1866.  The  land  revenue  of  the  tahsil 
for  the  year  1869-70  is  Bs.  1,47,450-8-0. 

SIMGA' — ^A  town  in  the  B^ipdr  district,  situated  on  the  Seo  river,  twenty- 
eight  miles  to  the  north  of  Bdiptir  on  the  road  to  Bildspdr.  It  is  the  head-quarters 
of  a  tahsfl  (sub-collectorate),  and  contains  about  1,000  inhabitants.  There  are 
here  a  town  school,  a  police  post,  and  a  post-office* 

SINDE'WA'HI  — A  good-sized  town  in  the  Chdndd  district,  situated 
sixteen  miles  north  of  Mdl.  The  population  amounts  to  4,356  souls,  the  majority 
of  whom  are  Telingas.  About  three  miles  north-east  of  the  town  is  a  very  fine 
tank,  which  irrigates  a  wide  extent  of  rice  and  sugarcane  fields.  Great  quan- 
tities of  cotton-cloths,  coloured  and  plain,  and  some  bangles,  are  manufactured 
here  for  export.  The  trade  is  principally  in  cotton,  cotton-cloths,  grain,  and 
gur.  The  town  has  government  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  a  police 
outpost. 

SINDI' — A  town  in  the  Huzdr  tashfl  of  the  Wardhd  district,  lying  about 
twenty  miles  to  the  east  of  Wardhd  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Bailway^ 
which  has  a  station  here.  Sindi  was,  under  the  Bhonsld  rule,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Bel^  pargana.  It  now  contains  5,366  inhabitants,  principally  weavers  and 
cultivators.  Cloths — the  coarser  native  kinds — oil,  bangles,  and  shoes  are  made 
here.  The  weekly  market  is  a  flourishing  one,  and  lasts  two  days — ^Thursday 
and  Friday.  The  municipal  committee  and  residents  are  more  spirited  than 
most  similar  bodies.  At  their  desire  an  English  department  has  been  added  to 
the  town  school,  which  has  lately  been  moved  into  a  new  and  commodious  build- 
ing. The  town  is  kept  clean,  and  the  people  take  a  pride  in  their  public  garden. 
A  commodious  set  of  dispensary  buildings  has  lately  been  erected;  and  facilities 
have  been  given  to  the  cotton  trade  by  the  construction  of  a  storage-yard 
near  the  station  for  such  cotton  as  the  Bailway  Company  are  unable  to  remove 
at  once.  A  fine  broad  street  has  also  been  opened,  which  is  used  as  a  market* 
place.  Sindf  will  probably  rise  to  be  an  important  cotton  mart  when  the 
advantages  which  the  railway  offers  for  export  come  to  be  more  generally  known 
and  appreciated.  According  to  the  trade  statistics  the  respective  values  of  the 
imports  and  exports  for  1868-69  were  Es.  3,06,530  and  Es.  3,32,123. 
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SINGAXTBOARH— A  hill-fort  in  ike  Jabalpilr  district,  situated  about 
twenty-six  miles  north-west  of  Jabalpdr,  on  a  hign  hill  overlooking  the  narrow 
Sangrdmpdr  yalley.  Its  origin*  is  attributed  to  B4jd  Be],  a  prince  of  tiie 
Chandeld  Bdjput  tribe,  which  was  very  powerful  in  this  part  of  the  coantTy 
about  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  but  it  was  greatly  enlarged  and 
improved  on  being  made  the  seat  of  government  by  Bdj&  Dalpat  S&,  of  Garhi 
Mandla,  about  a.d.  1540.  The  widow  of  Dalpat  S^,  the  famous  B£ni  Dnrg4- 
vatf,  was  defeated  near  here  by  A^saf  Ehfin,  an  officer  of  the  great  Akbar  ;  and 
the  fort  is  said  to  have  stood  a  siege  of  nine  months  in  the  days  of  Aurangzeb. 
It  must  have  been  of  immense  size.  The  remains  of  the  outer  circumvidlation 
are  stiU  most  extensive.  Of  the  citadel  or  inner  fort,  which  is  on  a  high 
central  hill,  little  remains  but  a  solitary  tower  aud  some  ruined  water-reser- 
voirs. Two  smaller  towers  still  stand  on  neighbouring  hills.  The  place  is  well 
worthy  of  a  visit,  and  is  easily  accessible. 

SINGHPUTl — ^A  town  in  the  Narsinghpdr  district,  six  miles  south  of 
Narsinghpdr.  The  population  consists  of  3,626  souls,  almost  all  engaged  in 
agriculture.  The  town  school,  and  some  houses  and  temples  belonging  to  the 
Thdkur  who  owns  the  village,  are  the  only  noticeable  buildings. 

SINGORI' — A  flourishing  agricultural  village  in  the  Chhindw&rd  district, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Pench  and  on  the  main  road  to  Narsingh- 
pdr,  sixteen  miles  north  of  Chhindwdr^. 

SI'R— A  river  in  the  Ch^nd^  district,  which  rises  three  miles  north  of 
BhaUild,  and  after  a  southerly  course  of  twenty-five  miles  falls  into  the  Wardhi 
five  miles  south-west  of  Bh&ndak. 

SIRKUNDA' — A  village  eighteen  miles  north-east  of  Sironchfi,  in  the 
Upper  Goddvari  district.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  of  the  same  name, 
1,200  to  1,300  feet  high,  which  has  been  found  to  answer  fairly  as  a  sanitarium 
for  invalids  from  Sironchd.  There  are  four  small  huts  on  the  hill  for  the  use  of 
visitors. 

SIRONCHA' — ^The  head-quarters  station  of  the  Upper  Goddvarf  district, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pranhitd,  two  miles  above  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Goddvari,  and  120  miles  south-south-east  of  Chdndd,  the  nearest 
station  of  the  Central  Provinces.  It  is  520  feet  above  the  sea-level  aocording 
to  the  Topographical  Survey  maps,  but  only  360  according  to  the  levels  of  the 
Public  Works  Department.  The  space  now  occupied  by  the  public  buildings 
and  European  officers'  houses  was  formerly  covered  with  dense  jungle.  The 
buildings  all  stand  on  a  slightly  elevated  ridge,  which  slopes  away  gradually  to 
the  north,  towards  the  village  and  lower  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river. 
The  soil  is  sandy,  and  the  drainage  good.  From  the  summit  of  the  ridge  there 
is  a  fine  view  of  the  winding  course  of  the  Pranhf td,  and  of  the  distant  hill  on 
its  bank.  The  extreme  point  of  land  round  which  the  river  flows  is  a  high 
blufi"  of  sandstone,  on  the  top  of  which  are  the  rmna  of  a  small  fort  which 
overhang  the  river.  This  is  said  to  have  been  built  about  150  years  ago  under 
the  auspices  of  one  Wall  Haidar — a  holy  man  who  was  buried  here,  and  whose 
tomb  is  considered  sacred.  There  are  no  manufactures,  and  the  tnide  consists 
chiefly  of  imports  for  local,  consumption.  The  usual  establishments  of  a  district 
head-quarters  are  located  here,  including  English  and  Telugu  schools. 

*  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  vi.  pp.  627,  628  (August  183/). 
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SIRPU'R — ^A  tract  of  country  in  the  Bifpdr  district,  lying  to  tlie  south  of 
Laan>  and  having  an  area  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles,  with 
eighty-one  villages,  of  which  half  may  be  inhabited.  The  western  half  is  fertile 
and  well  cultivated,  but  the  eastern  portion  is  hilly  and  covered  with  bamboos 
and  grass. 

SIRPU'R--A  fine  agricultural  village  in  the  A'rvl  tahsfl  of  the  Wardhd 
district,  about  thirty-nine  miles  north-west  of  Wardhd.  A  substantial  tomb 
here  is  pointed  out  as  that  of  a  fakir — Dlnddr  All  Shdh  by  name — who  has  a 
considerable  local  repute  for  sanctity.  A  small  weekly  market  is  held  here  on 
Mondays. 

SIBSUNDr — A  small  chiefship  twenty-four  miles  east  of  Wairigarh,  ih 
the  Chdndd  district,  containing  fifteen  villages. 

SI'TA'NAGAR — A  flourishing  village  in  the  Damoh  district,  situated  oil 
the  right  bank  of  the  Sundr,  near  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Khopr^» 
The  population  amounts  to  2,539  souls.  There  are  here  a  government  school 
and  a  police  post,  and  a  market  is  held  weekly. 

SITATU'R — A  small  village  about  twenty  miles  diie  South  of  Jagdalpiir. 
It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  limestone  hills,  and  is  celebrated  fof 
several  large  caves  which  are  said  to  extend  a  very  great  distance. 

SLEEMANA'BA'D — A  village  in  the  Jabalpur  district,  on  the  Northern 
Road  between  Jabalpdr  and  Mirzdpdr,  forty  miles  distant  from  the  former  place* 
It  had  its  origin  in  a  bdzdr,  established  for  the  convenience  of  travellers  by  the 
late  Sir  William  Sleeman ;  hence  the  name. 

SOBHATU'R — A  large  village  in  the  Hoshangdbdd  district^  about  thirty* 
six  miles  east  of  Hoshangdbdd  and  six  miles  from  Sohdgpdr.  It  is  the  head* 
quarters  of  the  native  weaving  trade  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  it  has  the  local 
com  exchange ;  and  at  the  weekly  market,  which  is  the  best  in  the  district, 
there  is  a  large  demand  for  country  cloth  from  Narsinghpdr  and  elsewhere. 
A  Gond  rdjd  and  large  landholder  lives  here. 

SOH  A'GPU^R — The  eastern  revenue  subdivision  or  tahsH  in  the  Hoshang- 
abdd  district,  having  an  area  of  629  square  miles,  with  416  villages,  and  a 
population  of  115,657  souls  according  to  the  census  of  1866.  The  land  revenue 
for  the  year  1869-70  is  Rs.  96,746-3-0. 

SOHA'GPU'R — ^A  town  in  the  Hoshangdbdd  district>  on  the  highroad  to 
Bombay,  about  thirty  miles  east  of  Hoshangdbdd.  It  had  a  fine  stone  fort 
(now  dismantled),  built  about  eighty  years  ago  by  Faujddr  Khdn,  a  Mohamma- 
dan  jdgirddr,  who  held  the  surrounding  country  for  the  rdjds  of  Ndgpdr.  In 
1803  it  was  attacked  by  Wazir  Mohammad  of  Bhopdl  without  success.  There 
was  a  mint  here  for  about  ten  years,  and  a  Sohdgpdr  rupee  was  struck,  which 
is  now  very  rare;  it  was  worth  about  thirteen  annas.  The  town  was  a  thriving 
one  formerly,  though  it  has  fallen  away  now.  It  has  still  the  largest  Moham- 
madan  population  in  the  Hoshangdbdd  district  after  Hoshangdbdd  itself. 
Some  silk- weaving  and  lac-melting  are  carried  on  here ;  and  there  are  here 
a  tahsill  and  police  station-house,  a  railway  station,  and  a  good  sardi  for  railway 
travellers.     The  population  is  6,008  souls. 

SOIT — A  village  in  the  Chdndd  district,  fourteen  miles  west-north-west 
of  Warord,  noted  for  a  rapid  of  the  Wardhd  in  its  vicinity.  In  the  winter 
months  the  river  here  is  about  eighty  yards  wide,  and  of  great  depth.     Suddenly 
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it  plunges  through  a  rift  of  rock,  and  narrowing  to  a  few  feet,  rushes  down  a 
steep  incline  in  one  seething  mass  of  snow'-white  water,  and  thea  falls  into  a 
broad,  quiet  pool  beneath.  The  best  time  to  visit  the  rapid  is  about  the  middle 
of  October. 

SOMND'R — A  small  Koi  village  at  the  junction  of  the  Indr^vatf  and 
Godavari  in  the  Upper  God^vari  district,  and  near  the  head  of  the  second 
barrier. 

SON — A  river  in  the  Bdl&ghfit  district,  which,  rising  in  the  Sffletekrf  hills, 
debouches  into  the  plains  to  the  north  of  L&nji,  and  thence  keeping  south- 
west joins  the  Bagh  a  few  miles  above  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the 
Waingangd. 

SONA'KH  ATT — An  estate  in  the  Bilfapdr  district,  lying  sixty  miles  south- 
east of  Bildspdr  and  twenty  miles  from  Seorinar&in.  It  consists  of  two  smidl 
fertile  villages  surrounded  by  hills.  At  the  time  of  the  Sepoy  Mutiny  (1857) 
Ndrdyan  Singh,  the  zamind&r,  rebelled  against  the  Government,  in  punishment 
for  which  he  was  seized  and  executed,  and  his  estate  was  confiscat-ed.  The 
tenantry  deserted  almost  in  a  body,  and  the  whole  tract  speedily  became  a  desert. 
A  part  of  it  has  recently  been  taken  as  a  waste-land  grant  by  a  European 
gentleman,  and  with  the  application  of  English  capital  and  energy  the  property, 
it  is  hoped,  will  soon  assume  a  new  aspect. 

SONE'GA'ON— A  large  village  in  the  Wardhfi  district,  situated  on  the 
Wardhd  valley  road  between  Deoll  and  Ndchangdon,  some  thirteen  miies  to  the 
west  of  Wardhd.  A  long-established  religious  gathering  is  held  here  twice  a 
year — in  the  months  of  June  and  October — in  honour  of  an  old  image  of  the  god 
Murlfdhar.  The  inhabitants  are  almost  entirely  cultivators.  The  village  fort 
was  erected  about  a  hundred  years  ago  by  an  ancestor  of  the  present  M&lguzirs. 

SONORA'— A  large  village  in  the  Huzdr  tahsfl  of  the  Wardhfi  district,  to 
the  south  of  N&changfion  and  some  twenty-four  miles  to  the  west  of  Wardh£, 
containing  1,078  .inhabitants,  principallv  cultivators  and  weavers.  It  stands 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chaupan — ^a  tributary  of  the  river  Wardhd.  There  is 
here  a  good  village  school,  and  a  small  weekly  market  is  held  every  Tuesday. 

SO'NPU'R — Was  formerly  a  chiefship  subordinate  to  Pdtnfi,  but  was 
constituted  a  separate  State  by  Rdjd  Madhukar  Si  of  Sambalpdr  about  the  year 
A.D.  1560.  Since  then  it  has  been  counted  among  the  cluster  of  eighteen  (jarhjdt 
states.  It  is  now  attached  to  the  Sambalpdr  district^  and  is  situated  between 
82P  20'  and  84°  18'  of  east  longitude,  and  between  2(P  40'  and  21°  10^  of  north 
latitude-  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Sambalpdr  Proper  and  a  portion  of 
Bairdkhol,  on  the  south  and  south-east  by  Bod,  on  the  east  by  BaidUdiol,  and 
on  the  west  by  P^tnd. 

The  area  is  about  1,000  square  miles,  rather  more  than  one-half  of  which 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mahanadf,  and  the  remainder  on  the  left 
bank*  The  aspect  of  the  country  is  flat  and  sUghtly  undulating  ;  and  isolated 
hills  of  no  great  altitude  rise  abruptly  here  and  there.  The  soil  is,  as  elsewhere 
in  this  part  of  the  Mah&nadi  valley,  poor  ;  it  is  not  alluvial,  and  contains  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  sand.  There  are  no  forests  of  any  great  extent,  and  such 
as  exist  do  not  contain  any  valuable  timber.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Mahdnadf  and  the  Tel.  The  Suktel  also  crosses  the  southern  portion  of  the 
state  on  its  way  to  the  Mahdnadf ;  and  the  Jiri  to  the  north  divides  a  portion  of 
the  state  from  the  khalsa.    The  Tel  is  comparatively   free  from  obstruction ; 
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and  during  the  monsoon  months  there  is  some  boat  traffic  from  Pdtnd  and 
Kharidr ;  timber  is  also  floated  down.  In  the  Mah^nadi  just  opposite  Sonpdr 
is  a  dangerous  rapid,  which  renders  the  navigation  difficulty  and  even 
dangerous.  There  is  a  fair  road  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mah^nadl — a  conti- 
nuation of  the  line  which  branches  oflF  southward  from  the  Rfiipdr  and  Sambalpdr 
road  at  Soheld;  it  extends  as  fiir  as  Cuttack;  and  from  Bod^  about  thirty  miles 
below  Sonpdr,  there  are  bungalows  every  ten  miles.  The  climate  is  similar  to 
that  of  Sambalpdr.  According  £o  the  census  of  1866  the  population  is  about 
60^000^  The  non-agricultural  castes  are  Brdhmans^  Mahant(s,  Hdjputs ;  and  the 
agricultural  castes  are  Tassds,  Koltds,  Agharias,  and  Gonds.  In  most  of  the 
larger  villages  will  be  found  a  sprinkling  of  the  artisan  classes,  with  a  few 
weavers  of  coarse  cloths — TelJs,  M^lis,  &c.  As  elsewhere  in  these  parts, 
rice  is  the  principal  grain  produced.  The  population  is  for  the  most  part  agri- 
cultural :  and  as  the  state  is  tolerably  well  populated,  and  consequently  highly 
cultivated,  in  good  years  a  considerable  quantity  of  rice  and  oil- seeds  is  avaikble 
for  export.  The  export  trade  is  usually  carried  on  via  the  Mahdnadi  The 
pulses,  cotton,  and  sugarcane  are  also  largely  cultivated. 

The  family  is  Chauh&n  Bdjput,  being  an  offshoot  from  the  reigning  family 
of  Sambalpdr.  They  trace  back  their  lineage  to  Madan  Gopdl,  who  obtained  the 
state  about  300  years  ago.  He  was  the  son  of  Madhukar  S&,  fourth  rdjd  of 
Sambalpdr.  The  succession  has  since  continued  regulariy.  Nflddri  Singh  Deva 
Bahddur  is  the  present  rdjd.  He  obtained  the  title  of  "  bahddur  *'  for  services  to 
the  British  Government  in  the  field.  He  is  a  well-educated  young  man,  of  some 
thirty  years  of  age ;  he  can  read  and  write  Uriya  and  Urdd,  and  also  English. 
His  estate  is,  however,  very  backward  in  the  matter  of  education,  and  though 
there  is  nominally  a  school  at  Sonpdr,  it  has  no  regular  attendance  of  pupils. 

SONPU'R — A  chiefship  in  the  Chhindwdri  district^  Iji^ff  ^  ^®  south- 
west of  Harai.  It  comprises  forty-nine  villages.  The  present  chief  is  a  Gond 
by  caste.     He  paya  a  quit-rent  of  ten  rupees  annually  to. the  Government. 

SONPU'R — ^A  village  in  the  Jabalpdr  district,  picturesquely  situated  on 
tlie  high  banks  of  the  Paret — an  affl.uent  of  the  Hiran — about  nine  miles  east-by« 
north  of  Jabalpdr.  Here  was  stationed  in  the  days  of  the  Mardth&  rule  a  body 
of  cavalry ;  but  the  place  is  now  only  remarkable  as  giving  its  name  to  the 
pargana.     The  country  around  is  wild  and  jungly. 

SONSARI' — ^A  chiefship  in  the  Chdndd  district,  situated  fourteen  miles 
north-north-east  of  Wairdgarh,  and  containing  twenty-one  villages.  The  chief 
is  a  Halbd. 

SRI'NAQAR — A  town  in  the  Narsinghpdr  district,  situated  on  the  Umar, 
twenty-two  miles  south-east  of  Narsinghpdr.  It  was  a  flourishing  place  even 
in  the  days  of  Gond  rule,  and  under  the  Mardthds  attained  some  importance, 
being  the  residence  of  the  local  authorities,  and  maintaining  a  considerable 
garrison.  It  had  then,  it  is  said,  2,000  houses,  and  the  remains  of  buildings 
all  around  quite  bear  out  this  estimate.  There  are  now  not  much  more  than  a 
fourth  of  that  number,  and  the  population  is  Uttle  over  1,500. 

SU'ARMA'R — A  wild  forest  tract  in  the  Bdipdr  district,  situated  to  the 
north  of  the  Narrd  chiefship  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Jonk  river,  and  south-east 
of  Rdipdr.  It  consists  of  eighty-four  poor  villages.  The  chief  is  a  Gond ;  and 
the  grant  is  about  150  years  old. 

SUNA'R  or  SONA^R — ^A  river  which  takes  its  rise  at  a  place  called 
Tarrd,  belonging  to  the  Pitihrd  rdjd,  close  by  the  south-west  boundary  of  the 
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Sigar  districfc^  and  flowing  thence  in  a  north-easterly  direction  past  the  towns 
of  Gaurjhdmar^  Rehli,  and  Garhdkotd^  passes  through  the  Damoh  district,  on  the 
north-east  frontier  of  which  it  joins  the  Bairmd. 

SUNKAM — An  estate  in  Bastar,  consisting  of  ninety  villages,  with  an  area 
of  about  four  hundred  square  miles.  It  lies  between  the  river  Sabarf  and  a  range 
of  hills.  The  chief  village  is  Sunkam,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sabarf.  The  forests 
contain  teak  of  fair  size,  and  in  considerable  quantities.  The  populatiou 
consists  of  Kols,  Tolingas,  and  Halbis. 

SUNWA'RA'— A  largo  village  in  the  Seoni  district,  thirty  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  Seonf.  The  population  amounts  to  1,218  souls.  There  is  a 
village  school  here,  and  a  market  is  held  weekly. 

SUR — 'A  river  which  rises  in  the  lower  ghats  to  the  north  of  the  Nagpdr 
district,  and  flows  in  a  north-easterly  direction  through  a  very  fertile  country- 
Its  water  is  believed  to  be  especially  good  for  irrigating  sugarcane,  by  fields  of 
which  its  banks  may  be  said  almost  to  be  fringed. 

STJRJ'AGARH — A  high  and  remarkable-looking  hill  in  the  north  of  the 
Ahirf  chiefship  of  the  Chandd  district.  About  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  two  chieftains — Sddhu  Varya  and  Mdla  Varya — ^rebelled  against  the  king 
Bdm  Sh£h,  and  fortified  this  hill,  from  which  they  made  raids  into  the  surround- 
ing country.  Rdm  Shdh  thereupon  granted  the  tract,  now  known  as  the 
Ahiri  chiefship,  to  a  relative  of  his  named  Kok  Sd,  who  after  some  years  of 
desultory  warfare  stormed  Surj^lgarh  and  put  the  insurgent  leaders  to  the  sword. 

SURKHI' — A  considerable  village  in  the  Sdgar  district,  on  the  Narsingh- 
pdr  and  Sdgar  road,  about  twelve  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Sagar.  There  is 
here  an  encamping-ground  for  troops ;  and  supplies  and  water  are  plentiful. 

SWETGANGA'— A  small  village  in  the  Bildspdr  district,  situated  forty- 
five  miles  south-west  of  Bildspilr,  on  the  road  to  Mandla.  It  is  considered 
a  sacred  spot  by  the  Hifidds,  and  a  natural  spring,  from  which  there  is  a  constant 
supply  of  pure  water,  is  believed  to  be  an  emanation  from  the  Ganges.  A 
masonry  reservoir  protects  the  spring,  and  a  temple  has  been  built  near  the 
8pot* 


TA'KALGHA'T — A  village  in  the  Ndgpdr  district,  prettily  wooded,  and 
situated  on  rising  ground  near  the  Krishnd — a  tributary  of  the  Wand — twenty 
miles  south  of  Ndgpdr  and  three  miles  west  of  Bori.  The  population  amounts  to 
1,861  souls,  belonging  almost  entirely  to  the  agricultural  classes.  The  pre- 
sent village  dates  from  about  the  year  1 700 ;  but  from  mounds  around  the 
village,  and  from  the  rough  circles  of  stones  on  the  hills  about  a  mile  distant, 
have  been  dug  fragments  of  pottery,  flint  arrow-heads,  and  iron-ware,  evidently 
of  great  antiquity. 

TAKHTPU'R — Situated  about  twenty  miles  west  of  BUdspdr,  on  the 
Mandla  road.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  about  180  years  ago  by  Baja 
Takht  Singh  of  Ratanpdr,  and  the  remains  of  a  brick  palace  and  a  temple  of 
Mah&leva,  attributed  to  him,  may  still  be  seen.  Takhtpdr  is  now  afloorishing 
town,  with  a  population  of  5,000  souls,  including  traders,  artisans,  and  weavers, 
a  n^ell-attended  weekly  market,  and  a  good  school.  There  is  a  police  post 
here. 
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T  ALE'GA'ON — A  large  village  in  the  Wardhd  district,  situated  on  the  Ndg- 
pdr  and  Amrdoti  road,  midway  between  A'rvi  and  A'shtl,  and  about  forty-three 
miles  north-west  of  Wardha.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  situation  below  the 
hills.  This  village  was  established  about  125  years  ago  by  Sankar  Patel,  who 
built  the  fort,  the  .walls  of  which  are  still  standing.  It  contains  an  old  native 
sar^i,  built  for  the  convenience  of  travellers  when  the  Nigpdr  and  Amrdotl 
highroad  was  of  more  importance  than  it  is  now.  The  population  amounts  to 
1,339  souls,  chiefly  cultivators.    A  village  school  has  been  opened  here. 

TILLE'GA'ON— A  village  in  the  Huzdr  tahsfl  of  the  Wardhfi  district,  about 
eleven  miles  to  the  south  of  Wardhd.  A  market  is  held  here  every  Monday, 
at  which  oil,  salt,  and  country  cloth  are  the  principal  articles  brought  for  sale. 
The  population  amounts  to  1,166  souls,  chiefly  cultivators  of  the  Kunbl  and  Teli 
castes.     There  is  a  village  school  here. 

TALODHr — A  village  situated  twelve  miles  north  of  Sindewdhi,  in  the 
Garhbori  pargana  of  the  Chdndd  district.  It  contains  805  houses,  and  though 
now  rather  in  a  decaying  state,  still  retains  a  certain  amount  of  trade  in  cotton, 
cotton-fabrics,  grain,  and  unrefined  sugar.  The  population  is  chiefly  Mardthd, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  Telinga  traders.  There  are  here  government  schools  for 
boys  and  girls,  a  district  post-oj£ce,  and  a  police  station-house. 

TALODHI' — ^A  village  in  the  Ghdtkdl  pargana  of  the  Chdndd  district, 
situated  nine  miles  east-north-east  of  Ddbhd.  It  contains  309  houses,  with  a 
population  chiefly  consisting  of  Telingas.  There  are  the  remains  of  an  old  fort 
here ;  and  the  town  shows  signs  of  having  once  been  a  place  of  importance. 

TAXPE'R  or  TATj— A  river  which  rises  in  the  Beli  Dili  hills  in  the 
Bastar  dependency,  and  after  a  course  of  seventy  miles  falls  into  the  Goddvarl 
in  the  Charld  tdluka.     The  bed  is  generally  rocky. 

TAPTI'— A  river  which  rising  a  few  miles  from  Multdf  in  Betdl,  traverses  the 
southern  part  of  that  district,  an  open  and  partially  cultivated  tract.  It  then 
plunges  into  the  gorge  of  the  Sdtpurd  hills  formed  on  the  one  side  by  the  Chikaldd 
hills  of  Berdr,  and  on  the  other  by  the  wild  Kdlibhit  hills  in  Hoshangdbdd.  In  this 
valley  are  the  Gdngrd  and  Melghdt  tracts  of  Ber&r  and  Dhdr  Mdnjrod  of  Nimdr. 
It  enters  the  latter  at  a  point  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  its 
source,  and  for  about  thirty  miles  more  is  still  confined  on  either  side  by  the 
Sdtpurds  in  a  comparatively  narrow  valley.  A  few  miles  above  Burh^pdr, 
however,  the  valley  begins  to  open  out,  and  opposite  that  city  has  become  a 
fine  rich  basin  about  twenty  miles  in  width.  Further  on  the  river  passes  from 
Kimdr  into  the  open  plains  of  Khdndesh  and  Gujardt,  reaching  the  sea  a  little  south 
of  Surat,  after  a  course  of  about  four  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  Within  the 
Nimdr  district,  and  above,  it  is  not  navigable  for  craft  of  any  size,  its  bed  being 
very  rocky,  and  from  the  rapid  fall  of  level  carrying  oflf  the  drainage  of  a  large 
tract  of  luUy  country  in  sudden  and  tremendous  floods,  after  which  it  soon 
subsides  into  a  mere  chain  of  pools.  In  the  upper  valley  are  several  basins  of 
exceedingly  rich  soil,  but  they  are  generally  covered  by  a  dense  growth  of 
tree-jungle,  bamboos,  and  grass,  in  which  swarm  tigers,  bears,  bison,  sdmbar, 
and  spotted-deer.  The  climate  is  now  deadly,  though  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  these  culturable  basins  were,  during  the  Mohammadan  period,  seats 
of  a  thriving  cultivation;  Mdnjrod  alone  being  recorded  as  containing  eighty- 
two  inhabited  villages,  yielding  a  revenue  of  Rs.  22,000.  It  now  pays  Rs.  250 
only !  It  is  inhabited  by  aboriginal  Kurkds,  who  have  learnt  the  use  of  the 
plough,  and  raise  fine  crops  of  wheat  in  a  few  places  from  the  rich  black  soil 
of  the  valley. 
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TAHOBA'  or  TAD  A'L  A  — A  lake  in  the  Chdnd^  district,  sitaated  fourteen 
miles  east  of  Seg&on,  in  a  basin  of  the  Ghimdr  hills,  at  a  considerable  height 
above  the  plain.  It  is  far  from  any  village,  and  though  artificially  embanked 
at  one  point,  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  nataral  lake.  Its  depth  is  very  great, 
and  the  water  is  believed  to  be  of  peculiar  excellence.  In  the  early  ages — so 
runs  the  legend — a  marriage  procession  of  GauKs  was  passing  through  these  hiils 
from  the  west.  Hot  and  thirsty^  they  sought  for  water  and  found  none,  when  a 
strange-looking  old  man  suggested  that  the  bride  and  bridegroom  should  join 
in  digging  for  a  spring.  Laughingly  they  consented,  and  with  theremo^  of  a 
few  spadesful  of  earth  a  clear  fountain  leapt  to  the  surface.  While  all  were 
delightedly  drinking,  the  freed  waters  rose  and  spread  into  a  wide  lake,  over- 
whelming bride  and  bridegroom  and  procession ;  but  fairy  hands  soon  con- 
structed a  temple  in  the  depths,  where  the  spirits  of  the  drowned  are  supposed  to 
dwell.  Afterwards  on  the  lake-side  a  palm  tree  grew  up,  which  only  appeared 
during  the  day,  sinking  into  the  earth  at  twilight.  One  morning  a  rash  pilgrim 
seated  himself  upon  the  tree-top,  and  was  borne  into  the  s£ies,  where  the 
flames  of  the  sun  consumed  him.  The  palm  then  shrivelled  into  dust,  and  in 
its  place  appeared  an  image  of  the  spirit  of  the  lake,  which  is  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  Tfoobd.  Formerly,  at  the  call  of  pilgrims,  all  necessary  vessels  rose 
from  the  lake,  and  after  being  used,  were  washed  and  returned  to  the  waters. 
But  at  last  one  evil-minded  man  took  those  he  had  received  to  his  home ;  they 
quickly  vanished,  and  from  that  day  the  mystic  provision  wholly  ceased.  In 
quiet  nights  the  country-folk  still  hear  faint  sounds  of  drum  and  trumpet  passing 
round  the  lake ;  and  old  men  say  that  in  one  dry  year  when  the  waters  scoik  low, 
golden  pinnacles  of  a  fairy  temple  were  seen  glittering  in  the  depths. 

"  On  Lough  Neaeh's  banks  as  the  fisherman  strays. 
On  a  cold  calm  eve's  declining. 
He  sees  the  round  towers  of  other  days, 

In  the  waves  beneath  him  shining." — (Moore^s  Irish  Melodies). 

The  lake  is  much  visited,  especially  in  the  months  of  December  and 
January ;  and  the  rites  of  the  god  are  performed  by  a  Gond.  Wives  seek  its 
waters  for  their  supposed  virtue  in  causing  fertility,  and  sick  persons  for  health. 
Fish  in  the  lake  grow  to  a  large  size,  the  skeleton  of  one  which  was  stranded 
some  years  ago  measuring  eight  feet  in  length. 

TATOLr  HILL— See  "  Gunjewdhi." 

TAW  A' — A  river  which  debouches  from  the  Sdtpur^  hills  through  a  rather 
picturesque  gorge,  about  sixteen  miles  south-east  of  the  town  of  Hoshangib&d. 
It  drains  a  large  area  within  the  hills  to  the  south ;  its  tributaries  among  the  hillg 
reach  many  miles  to  the  east  and  west ;  and  its  floods  in  the  rainy  season  are 
sudden  and  violent.  Its  bed  exposes  many  fine  sections  showing  the  geological 
structure  of  the  hills  through  which  it  has  forced  its  way.  Trending  rather 
westerly  from  the  hills  across  the  valley,  it  spreads  oat  into  a  wide  sandy 
channel,  troublesome  to  pass  in  the  dry  season,  and  difficult  daring  the  rains, 
and  it  joins  the  Narbada  at  a  point  some  four  miles  above  Hoshangfib^d.  In 
the  angle  of  the  junction  stands  an  old  temple,  and  the  place  has  a  certain  odour 
of  sanctity,  to  which  an  annual  religious  gathering  and  fair  of  some  local  repute 
owe  their  origin.  * 

TEJGARH — A  village  in  the  Damoh  district,  about  twenty-four  miles  south 
of  Damoh,  in  a  wild,  scantily-cultivated  country.  It  was  founded  by  R&j£  Tej! 
Singh,  a  Lodhi  chief,  whose  descendants  now  hold  the  Hatrf  tdlukaj  and  was 
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once  a  place  of  some  importance.  The  fort  and  walls  have,  however,  been  de- 
stroyed, and  the  population  does  not  now  exceed  1,300  souls.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  Ahlrs  j  and  the  place  is  well  known  for  its  breed  of  cattle. 

TEKRI' — A  picturesque  little  village  in  the  Chdndi  district,  three  miles 
north  of  Gunjewihi,  having  in  the  vicinity  a  very  fine  irrigation-reservoir. 

TEL — A  river  which  rises  far  down  to  the  south  in  the  hills  about  fourteen 
miles  south-west  of  Jundgarh  in  the  Kdldhandf  state,  and  flows  north-east  till 
it  joiup  the  Mah&nadi  near  Sonpdr,  after  a  course  of  about  two  hundred  miles. 
For  several  months  in  the  year  it  is  quite  navigable  by  country  boats.  Its  bed 
is  generally  sandy,  and  though  its  waters  decrease  very  much  during  the  hot 
season,  they  do  not  entirely  dry  up.  Its  principal  tributary  is  the  *'  Hithf,'^ 
which  rises  about  sixty  miles  south-west  of  Jundgarh,  and  flowing  north-east 
joins  the  Tel  at  Bdndgdon^  about  seven  miles  nortn  of  Jundgarh. 

TENDUXBERA' — A  small  town  in  the  NarsinghptSr  district,  lying  twenty- 
two  miles  north-west  of  Narsinghpdr.  It  has  apopidation  of  2,822  persons,  and 
is  only  noticeable  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  iron  mines,  and  of  the 
forges  which  have  consequently  been  established  in  it. 

TEPA'GARH — A  hill  range  in  the  Muramg&on  zamind&rf  of  the  Chdndd 
district.  It  forms  the  highest  portion  of  a  wild  mountain  region  two  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  summit  of  which,  encircled  by  chain  upon  chain  of 
hills,  all  covered  with  the  densest  forest,  stands,  far  from  human  habitation,  the 
old  fortress  of  Tepigarh.  Its  massive  ramparts  of  huge  undressed  stone, 
flanked  by  bastions,  and  entered  through  a  winding  gateway,  are  over  two  miles 
in  circuit,  and  within  is  a  tank  of  considerable  size,  with  a  stone  embankment, 
and  steps  along  its  water-face.  This  reservoir  never  fails,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
of  fabulous  depth,  forming  the  source  of  the  Tepigarhi,  which  flows  from  its 
western  bank,  and  is  in  the  rains  a  roaring  mountain-torrent.  South  of  the 
tank  on  loflby  ground,  commanding  the  fortress  and  an  immense  expanse  of 
country  beyond,  rises  an  inner  fort  or  citadel,  with  lines  of  defence  similar  to 
those  of  the  outer  work,  and  having  within  it  the  remains  of  what  was  doubt- 
less the  dwelling  of  the  chiefs  of  Tepigarh.  Accordingto  tradition  the  greatest 
of  these  was  a  uond  prince,  named  Param  R&jd,  who  had  a  bodygfuard  of  two 
thousand  fighting  men,  five  elephants,  and  twenty-five  horses,  and  held  the  whole 
Wairdgarh  country  under  his  sway.  The  legend  goes  that  he  was  invaded  by  a 
considerable  force  from  Ghhattisgarh,  which  he  repulsed  after  a  long  fight.  A 
laggard  from  his  ranks,  however,  picked  up  one  of  his  slippers,  dropped  while 
he  was  in  pursuit,  and  took  it  to  his  Rdnf,  who,  accepting  it  as  a  sign  of  her 
husband's  defeat,  committed  suicide,  by  driving  her  chariot  down  a  steep  slope 
into  the  Tepdgarh  lake.  The  Rdji  returning  after  his  victory  found  what  had 
happened,  and  followed  his  wife's  example.  Since  then  Tepfigarh  has  been 
desolate. 

TESTJA' — A  stream  in  the  Bilfaprfr  district,  which,  rising  in  the  Pandarid 
chiefship,  flows  through  the  heart  of  the  Mungelf  pargana,  and  afl»r  a  circui- 
tous course  of  some  sixty  miles,  falls  into  the  Manidrf  near  Sargdon,  sixteen 
miles  south  of  BiMspdr. 

TEWAR — A  considerable  village  in  the  JabalptSr  district,  near  the  site  of 
the  more  ancient  town  of  the  same  name,  about  six  miles  from  Jabalpdr  on  the 
Narsinghpdr  road.  Not  far  off  are  the  well-known  ruins  of  Karanbel.  For 
the  last  century  the  stone  of  Karanbel  has  boon  used  for  the  construction  of 
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gh&ts^  temples^  and  houses^  and  recently  the  railway  contractors  bare  tised  it  in 
making  bridges  and  permanent»way»  Still  the  supply  is  said  not  to  fail.  The 
Puranic  name  of  Tewar  is  stated  to  be  Tripura^  and  it  was  one  of  the  principal 
places  of  the  Haihaya  kingdom  of  Chedi.* 

THA'KURTOLA'— A  chiefship  lying  to  the  north-west  of  the  lUipur 
district  on  the  borders  of  Bhand^ra*  It  originally  had  only  twenty-four  vil- 
lages, but  now  contains  seventy -seven ;  some  villages  above  the  ghdts  having 
been  transferred  from  Sdl^tekrf  at  the  time  when  the  entire  charge  of  the  gh&ts 
was  made  over  to  Thdkurtold.  The  chiefship  now  extends  up  to  the  Banjar 
— a  tributary  of  the  Narbadd.  Below  the  ghdts  the  country  is  hilly,  but 
above  them  it  is  flat  and  well  watered.  It  has  some  fine  forests  of  bfjesul, 
hardd,  din,  and  dhdurd,  and  a  considerable  area  of  well-cultivated  land,  bearing 
crops  of  cotton,  kodo,  and  rice.  The  population  below  the  ghdts  are  chiefly 
Tens  and  Kaldls,  while  above  they  are  almost  all  Gonds,  to  which  caste  the  chief 
also  belongs. 

THA'NE'GA'ON— A  village  in  the  AWJ  tahsfl  of  the  Wardhd  district, 
about  thirty-three  miles  north  of  Wardhd.  There  is  here  a  police  outpost ; 
and  the  population  numbers  995  souls,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  agricultural 
classes. 

THA'NWAR — 'A  river  which  rises  in  the  Mandla  district.  It  has  a  south- 
westerly course,  and  finally  empties  itself  into  the  ( Waingangd)  Bdngangi,  in  the 
Seoul  district.  The  junction  of  the  two  rivers  is  very  picturesque.  Its  affluents 
are  the  Alon  and  the  Pachmonf. 

THIMURNI'— A  small  town  about  seven  miles  east  of  Hardd,  in  the 
Hoshangdbdd  district.  It  belongs  to  a  Mardthd  nobleman  of  the  Bhuskuta 
family.  He  does  not  ordinarily  reside  here,  but  has  an  agent  in  charge  of  the 
fort  and  estate.  Vegetables  and  betel  are  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the 
Ilardd  market.  The  population  amounts  to  4,400  souls  according  to  the  census 
of  1866. 

TIGORA' — A  small  patch  of  forest,  about  two  square  miles  in  extent,  in  the 
Sdgar  district.  The  general  growth  of  timber  is  good,  and  most  of  the  superior 
kinds  of  wood  are  to  be  found.  Tendd  or  ebony  {diospyivs  melanoxylon)  espe- 
cially abounds. 

TI'LAKSENDU'R— A  village  in  the  Hoshangdbdd  district  at  the  foot  of 
the  Sdtpurds,  about  twenty-five  miles  south-west  of  Hoshangdbdd.  Probably 
the  only  thing  in  the  Narbadd  valley  which  can  boast  of  any  real  antiquity  is  the 
rock-cut  temple  at  this  place.  It  is  a  simple  cave,  not  of  very  elegant  construc- 
tion compared  with  the  plans  given  in  "Fergusson's  Rock-cut  Temples,''  and 
probably  of  later  date.  It  now  is  sacred  to  Mahddeva,  and  a  cave  or  fissure 
close  by  is  said  to  communicate  with  the  Jambudwip  cave  near  Pachmarhf. 

TIRKHERI'  MALPURI'— An  estate  in  theBhanddra  district,  comprising 
seven  villages,  with  an  area  of  fifteen  square  miles,  of  which  about  one-fourth 
is  under  cultivation.  Of  its  component  portions,  Tirkheri  is  situated  to  the  east 
of  the  Kdmthd  pargana  near  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  district,  and  Malpurl 
to  the  west  of  the  Kdmthd  pargana,  at  the  point  where  the  Sdngarhi  and  Tirord 
parganas  meet  it.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  forest  on  this  estate,  but  little  good 
timber.  The  population,  amounting  to  1 ,950  souls,  consists  chiefly  of  Ponwdrs 
and  Kunbis.     The  only  large  village  is  Tirkheri. 

"'  Journal  Qf  tlic  AmcricaD  OrieDtal  Society,  vol.  vi.  p.  516. 
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TOHGA'ON — A  town  in  the  Gh&adi  district,  situated  twenty-eight  miles 
south-south-east  of  Chdndi,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wardh£,  and  containing  five 
hundred  houses.  The  population  is  chiefly  Mar&thd,  There  are  here  govern- 
ment schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  a  police  outpost. 

TUMSAE — ^A  town  in  the  Bhand^ra  district,  situated  about  twenty  miles 
north-east  of  Bhandfira,  on  a  small  affluent  of  the  Waingang^.  The  fixed 
population  amounts  to  7,604  souls,  but  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  or  during 
the  grain  traffic  season,  the  number  of  residents  rises  to  10,000  or  12,000  souls. 
The  chief  trade  of  Tumsar  is  in  grain,  for  it  is  a  depot  for  all  sorts  of  cereals 
from  the  Chhattisgarh  country.  The  grain  is  sold  wholesale  in  the  market,  then 
stored,  and  afterwards  exported  towards  the  west.  The  trade  is  very  extensive, 
and  a  large  number  of  persons  find  employment  during  the  season  in  minister- 
ing to  the  wants  of  those  engaged  in  it.  Besides  the  trade  in  grain,  there  is  a 
small  local  manufacture  of  coarse  cotton-ploth.  The  town  contains  a  large  and 
flourishing  government  school,  a  handsome  com  exchange,  a  large  commodious 
sardi  for  travellers,  and  a  police  outpost.  Around  are  numerous  fine  groves  of 
mango  trees,  which  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  Tells,  Dhers,  Gonds,  and  Godr&,  with  a  very  small  proportion  of  Br^h- 
mans,  Mohammadans,  and  other  castes.  The  watch  and  ward  and  conservancy 
are  provided  from  the  town  duties ;  and  the  town  is  kept  fairly  clean  and  drained. 
It  is  built  on  red  gravel  soil,  and  is  considered  healthy.  The  well-water  inside 
the  town  is  in  places  brackish  and  unwholesome,  but  there  are  a  number  of 
wells  of  sweet  water  just  outside,  which,  with  several  tanks,  prevent  any  incon- 
venience to  the  inhabitants.  During  the  grain-traffic  season  the  watering  of 
the  numerous  herds  of  cattle  is  apt  to  exhaust  the  supply  of  water ;  but  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  reservoir,  on  the  north-west  of  the  town,  undertaken  through 
the  liberality  of  one  of  the  leading  inhabitants,  has  removed  this  difficulty. 

TURMA'PURr — ^An  estate  in  the  Bhanddra  district,  situated  about  five 
miles  north  of  Sdkoli,  consisting  of  seven  villages,  with  an  area  of  8,590  acres, 
about  one-eighth  of  which  is  cultivated.  The  zamfnd&r  is  a  Kunbi ;  but  the 
cultivators  are  chiefly  Gonds  and  Goivia,  The  forests  on  this  estate  contain  8b 
good  deal  of  large  timber  of  the  unreserved  kinds. 


UM  AR — An  affluent  of  the  Sher,  in  the  Narsinghpdr  district- 

UMRBR — ^The  south-eastern  revenue  subdivision  or  tahsd  in  the  Nigpdr 
district,  covering  an  area  of  1,024  square  miles,  with  678  villages,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  124,321  souls  according  to  the  census  of  1866.  The  land  revenue  of 
the  tahsll  for  1869-70  is  Rs.  1,79,438. 

UMRBR— A  town  in  the  NSgpur  district,  situated  twenty-eight  miles 
south-east  of  Ndgpdr.  Here  are  the  head-quarters  of  a  tahsfl  or  revenue  sub- 
division, and  a  police  circle.  The  population  amounts  to  about  12,000  souls 
according  to  the  census  of  1866. 

The  town  is  built  on  light  sandy  soil,  with  a  well-defined  slope  towards 
the  river  A  mb,  which  flows  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  north,  so 
that  the  natural  drainage  is  good.  In  shape  it  is  triangular,  having  the  apex 
towards  the  south-east,  and  the  base  on  the  western  side.  A  good  deal  has 
recently  been  done  to  improve  its  appearance.     Three  and  a  half  miles  of  good 
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road  have  been  constructed  through  it^  and  a  commodious  school-house  and 
handsome  dispensary  building  have  been  erected.  The  central  market-place 
has  an  open  space  of  about  seventy  yards  square^  well  planted  with  young  trees, 
and  metaUed  throughout.  Some  improvements  have  also  have  been  effected  in 
excavating  large  tanks,  one  on  either  side  of  the  town.  The  smaller  one  has  been 
completed.  The  second  tank  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  is  now  being  completed 
in  a  way  that  will  make  it  a  real  benefit,  as  well  as  an  ornament  to  the  place. 
It  lies  on  the  south  of  a  large  old  fort,  and  part  of  its  eastern  bank  flanks  the 
principal  road  above  described.  Large  excavations  are  now  being  made,  and 
the  earth  thrown  up  is  being  disposed  so  as  to  form  a  boulevard,  which  will  be 
planted  with  trees,  and  have  a  metalled  walk  in  the  centre.  The  tank  receives 
the  drainage  from  a  very  extensive  gathering-ground.  Hitherto  the  water  has 
been  suffered  to  go  to  waste  in  the  rainy  season  by  a  long  line  of  escape ;  this 
is  being  remedied,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  storage  of  wat-er  will  be  now  secured 
sufficiet  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people  throughout  the  dry  season,  and  still 
to  leave  a  quantity  of  water  to  cover  the  whole  area  of  the  bed.     The  town 

{)ossesses  a  nursery  of  young  trees  kept  for  planting  out,  and  an  attempt  has 
ately  been  made  to  start  a  garden  in  the  interior  of  the  fort.  A  good  numbtr 
of  old  trees  exist  in  and  about  the  town.  The  mango-groves  adjoining  it  onthf 
east  side  are  remarkably  fine  and  extensive,  but  most  of  the  country  immedi- 
ately around  it  is  bare  and  uninteresting.  Wells  are  numerous,  and  generally 
contain  good  and  pure  water,  especially  those  situated  near  the  two  tanks  men- 
tioned above ;  but  in  some  of  those  in  the  interior  of  the  town  at  its  highest 
parts  the  water  is  brackish.  There  are  a  number  of  bankers  and  mercantile 
firms  here  who  do  a  brisk  trade.  The  declared  value  of  the  imports  into  Umrer 
during  the  year  1868-69  amounted  to  Rs.  2,05,506,  and  of  the  exports  to 
Rs.  3,68,520.  The  town  is  noted  for  its  cloth  manufacture.  The  best  cloth  is 
really  superior,  having  a  very  considerable  reputation  in  this  part  of  India. 
It  is  sent  to  Puna,  to  Ndsik,  to  Pandharpdr  in  the  Deccan,  and  even  to  Bombay. 
The  Koshtls,  or  weavers,  are  consequently  an  important  class  in  the  town. 
The  celebrated  Umrer  '^  dhotfs ''  consist  of  very  fine  cotton-cloth,  with  silk 
embroidery  all  round.  The  embroidered  borders  are  designed  in  various  ways, 
the  pattern  being  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  weaver.  The  width  of  the 
border  ranges  from  an  inch  to  as  much  as  a  foot  and  a  half.  Some  of  the 
best  specimens  recently  carried  off  medals  at  the  late  Exhibitions  at  Lucknow, 
A'gra,  NSgpdr,  and  Jabalpdr.  The  manufacture  is  supposed  to  have  been 
first  established  here  in  consequence  of  some  peculiar  virtue  in  the  water  of 
some  of  the  wells  in  fixing  the  different  dyes  on  the  silks ;  and  certainly  the 
dyes,  especially  the  crimson,  obtained  here  do  seem  to  have  a  richer  hue  than 
those  obtained  elsewhere.  There  are  now  1,150  looms  at  work,  keeping  about 
twice  that  number  of  men  in  full  employment.  The  journeymen  workmen 
amongst  the  weavers  earn  from  ten  to  twenty-five  rupees  a  month,  according 
to  their  different  degrees  of  skill.  There  are  only  a  few  master-weavers^  and 
in  their  hands  is  the  bulk  of  this  trade. 

The  average  health  of  the  population  is  good.  The  state  of  education  is 
like  that  of  all  other  towns  in  the  district — originally  backward,  but  progressing. 
The  government  school  here  is  now  prosperous.  Instruction,  until  lately, 
has  been  limited  to  the  Vernacular  (Mar^thl),  but  recently  a  subscription  has 
been  raised  for  the  establishment  of  an  English  class,  and  English  is  now 
taught.     The  dispensary,  which  is  superintended  by  a  good  native  doctor,  is 
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already  very  successful.    The  average  number   of  patients  treated  daily  is 
now  112. 

The  town  is  a  little  less  than  two  hundred  years  old.  The  site  on  which  it 
ia  built  was  the  centre  of  a  jungle  extending  southwards  nearly  to  Chimdr,  in 
the  present  district  of  Chdndd.  A  large  grant  of  land  in  this  jungle  was  made 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  Bakht  Buland  to  one  Mundjl 
Pandit  from  Chimdr,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  landholder,  who  still  retains 
the  old  title  of  '^  desp&ndji/'  conferred  on  his  ancestor  by  the.Gond  sovereign. 
Munijl  Pandit  brought  cultivators  from  the  Chdndd  district,  and  soon  made  an 
impression  on  the  jungles.  The  town  advanced  gradually,  but  did  not  rise  to 
anything  like  its  present  size  until  after  the  year  a.d.  1775,  when  Mudhoji 
Bhonsld,  who  was  then  managing  affairs  at  NSgpdr  for  his  son,  the  second  Sag- 
hojl,  made  it  his  temporary  residence.  He  built  the  large  fort  which,  though 
utterly  neglected  for  many  years,  is  still  in  excellent  preservation  where  its 
walls  have  not  been  destroyed  by  man.  After  Mudhojf  showed  favour  to  the 
place,  the  cloth  manufacture  began  to  be  established,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
the  town  rose  to  its  present  size.  The  fort  is,  however,  the  only  architectural 
remnant  worth  mentioning.  It  was  originally  a  narrow  rectangular  figure,  three 
hundred  yards  long  and  eighty  broad,  with  walls  of  massive  brick -work  with 
bastions.  The  walls  are  about  thirty-five  feet  high,  and  about  twelve  feet  thick 
at  the  base,  lessening  to  two  feet  at  the  summit.  Only  two  sides  now  remain. 
It  has  several  wells  inside,  and  must,  in  old  days,  have  been  very  strong 
relatively  to  any  artillery  that  could  then  have  been  brought  to  bear  against  it. 
It  contains  the  remains  of  a  remarkable  old  temple  made  of  massive  pillars 
roughly  hewn,  and  covered  over  with  large  slabs  of  stone  without  mortar, 

UMRETH — A  large  village  in  the  Chhindwdra  district,  situated  sixteen 
miles  west  of  Chhindwdri.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  pargana,  and  for  a 
short  time  the  head-quarters  of  the  tahsil.  The  village  lies  in  a  secluded  spot, 
and  has  several  fine  groves  of  mango  trees  on  the  western  side.  There  are  here 
a  police  station  and  a  school.     The  population  amounts  to  1,545  souls. 

UMRI' — A  small  zamlnddri  or  chiefship  in  the  Bhand&ra  district,  con- 
sisting of  ten  villages,  with  an  area  of  nearly  seventeen  square  miles,  of  which 
little  more  than  one-eighth  is  under  cultivation.  It  is  situated  about  four  miles 
to  the  west  of  the  great  Nawegion  lake.  The  grant  was  made,  on  a  service- 
tenure,  to  the  ancestor  of  the  present  chief,  who  is  a  Halb^  by  caste. 
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The  Upper  Goddvari  district  became  British  territory  on  the  5th  November 

_       ,    .         ,       ,  1860,  the  six  tdlukas  of   which  it  is  composed 

Boundanes  and  contour.  j^^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  jjj^  Hjgtness  the  Niz4m  by 


*  This  article  is  almost  entirely  taken  from  the  Report  on  the  Land  Revenue  Settlement  of 
the  district,  by  Captain  Glasfurd. 
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the  treaty  of  that  year.    It  lies  between  17^  25'  and  19^  h'  of  north  latitude^  and 
79^  55^  and  81^  45'  of  east  longitade.     It  is  situated  obliquely  between  these 
parallels  from  north-west  to  south-east^  and  lies  along  the  left  or  eastern  bank 
of  the  Pranhftd  and  Goddvarl  rivers,  its  northern  extremity  extending  for  only 
thirty  miles  alonp^  the  bank  of  the  former  beyond  its  confluence  with  the  latter. 
Its  length— 215  miles — -is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  its  width,  which  nowhere 
exceeds  twenty-five  miles,  and  is  in  some  parts  as  little  as  five  miles.     The  lower 
portion  of  the  district  is  less  than  one  hundred  feet,  while  the  northern  portion  of 
it  is  over  five  hundred  feet,  above  sea  level.     The  superficial  area  is  1,926  square 
miles,  and  the  population  amounts  to  54,680  souls.    The  boundaries  are,  to 
the  north  the  Ahiri  chiefship  of  the  Chdnd^  district ;  to  the  south  the  Godivarf ; 
to  the  east  the  Bastar  dependency,  the  Jaipdr  state,  and  the   Godavarf  district 
of  the  Madras  presidency }  and  to  the  west  the  Goddvarf  and  Pranhft^  rivers. 
The  general  contour  is  long  and  straggling,  and  this  latter  defect  is  increased  by 
a  portion  of  the  Bastar  dependency  abutting  at  one  point  on  the  God&varf,  and 
disconnecting  the  Sironchd  t&luka  from  the  rest  of  the  district  for  a  distance  of 
about  fifteen  miles. 

The  district  consists  mainly  of  portions  of  two  large  chiefships,  the  bulk 
^  ,  J.  .  .  of  which  is  situated  in  the  Niz&m's  territories  on 

the  right  bank  of  the  God&varf .  Commencing  fivm 
the  north-western  extremity  come  the  Sironchd,  Nugdr,  Alb£k£,  and  Charl£ 
tdlukas,  belonging  to  what  is  sometimes  called  the  Yelma  chiefship,  from  the  name 
of  the  family  which  holds  it.  Lower  down,  and  extending  to  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  district,  are  the  tdlukas  of  Bhadrdchallam  and  R4k£paUf, 
belonging  to  the  Hasandb&d  Sankargiri,  or  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Bhadrdchallam  chiefship,  the  largest  portion  of  which  lies  also  on  the  opposite 
or  right  bank  of  the  God&vari.  The  area,  population,  and  total  revenue  of 
these  subdivisions  are  as  follows : — 


Subdivisions. 


Bironchd   

Nugrfr  

Albdk«     

Charld  

Bhadr&challam    ^ 

Rdkipalli j 

Total 


Total  area 

in  Square 

Miles. 


465 


296 


108 
184 


878 


1,926 


Population. 


18,250 

5,145 

811 

8,741 

22,837 

8,896 


54,680 


Land 
Revenne. 


3,656 

2,819 
882 
2,497 
5,684 
3,626 


19,164 


Each  of  these  subdivisions  is  under  the  charge  of  a  Ndib  or  Deputy,  subordinate 
to  the  proprietors^  who  collects  the  revenue,  but  has  no  powers  either  in  the 
Civil,  Criminal,  or  Revenue  department.     The  first  four  subdivisions  belong  to 
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different  owners,  only  one  of  whom  has  liis  residence  in  British  territory.    The 
Bdnf  (superior  proprietor)  of  Bhadr&challam  resides  in  British  territory. 

In  general  terms  the  whole  district  may  be  called  a  dense  forest,  with  strips 
p,     .   .  -  of  rich  cultivated  land  along  the  banks   of  the 

^"        *      **  rivers,  varying  in  width  according  to  the  character 

of  the  soil  and  the  amount  of  the  population  in  the  vicinity.  Thus  where  the 
alluvial  deposits  are  plentiful,  they  extend  inland  from  the  rivers  for  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  up  the  valleys  of  the  smaller  streams  that  flow  into  it ;  while 
they  are  mere  patches  where  the  soil  is  poor,  and  give  place  to  jungle  and 
rocks  where  the  banks  are  rugged  and  hilly.  The  richest  lands  lie  along  the 
banks  of  the  God^varf  or  its  affluents,  and  it  is  there  that  the  best  cultivation  is 
found.  Further  in  from  the  river  the  laud  is  generally  light  and  sandy,  and 
though  there  are  some  tracts  of  rich  black  soil  here  and  there,  the  population 
in  them  is  •  generally  sparse,  and  consists  entirely  of  the  aboriginal  tribes. 
Owing  to  the  dense  and  extensive  forests  which  cover  the  greater  portion  of  the 
country,  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  survey  the  waste  land  in  detail. 
The  principal  rivers  which  flow  either  through  or  along  the  boundaries  of  the 
district  are,  the  Qod&v&rl,  Pranhlti,  Indrivati,  Tdlper,  Sabari^  and  Seleru.  The 
smaller  streams  are,  the  Penjarwdgu  and  PandirwSgu  near  Sironchd,  the  P&lem 
in  Nugtir,  the  Puswdgu  in  Alb^kd,  and  the  Gubbalmangi^  Tdrwdgu,  Konder, 
and  Saker  in  Bhadrdchallam  and  B&k^palli.  No  use  is  made  of  any  of  these 
rivers  or  streams  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  though  several  of  them  could  be 
well  utilised  in  this  manner.  No  doubt  the  fact  that  none  of  the  former  Native 
dynasties  had  their  capitals  or  chief  towns  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  Ood^vari  tended  to  prevent  this ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  strange  that 
the  kings  of  Telingana,  who  had  their  capital  at  Warangal,  only  ninety  miles 
south  of  the  Qodavari,  and  who  instituted  a  magnificent  system  of  irrigation 
from  tanks,  did  not  attempt  anything  in  the  way  of  irrigation  works  on  the 
river. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  geology  of  the  district  is  chiefly  derived  from 
--,.,-       ^  a  report  by  Mr.  Wall,  who  was  employed  by  the 

Geological  formation.  ^^^^^  Government  as   a  Mineral  Viewer,  and 

made  a  tour  up  the  valley  of  the  God^varf  in  1857  to  £ot&,  about  eight  miles 
above  Sironchd,  to  examine  the  site  where  the  late  Dr.  Walker  had  reported, 
as  far  back  as  1848,  the  existence  of  coal.  Commencing  with  the  tfluka  of 
Sironchd,  in  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  district,  the  hills,  which 
generally  run  from  north-west  to  south-east,  parallel  to  the  course  of  the 
river,  are  metamorphic,  and  consist  chiefly  of  vitrified  sandstone,  which  in  some 
places  has  been  only  rendered  partially  crystalline  by  the  action  of  volcanic 
heat,  while  in  other  places  the  same  agency  has  caused  them  to  lose  all  trace 
of  their  original  chaintcter.  In  the  Sironch^  t^luka  a  level,  low  tract  of  about 
ten  miles  in  its  widest  part  intervenes  between  this  metamorphic  rauge  and  the 
God&vari^  with  a  small  range  of  sandstone  hills,  the  base  of  which  is  washed  by 
the  Pranhitd  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  north  of  Sironchd.  In  these  sand- 
stone hiUs,  close  to  the  village  of  Tekrd,  is  an  isolated  cliff  of  sandstone  about 
fifty  feet  in  height  and  fifteen  feet  in  width.  It  stands  alone  on  the  side  of 
the  hillt  and  is  probably  the  remnant  of  a  former  line  of  cliff,  the  rest  of  which 
has  been  washed  away  by  the  action  of  water.  In  the  tract  between  this  sand- 
stone range  and  the  rivers  there  is  evidence  of  its  having  probably  once  formed 
the  bed  ot  a  shallow  inland  sea.  Near  the  river  at  Sironchd  and  other  places 
beds  of  ferruginous  sandstones,  conglomerates,  and  mottled  clays  are  found  either 
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cropping  out  on  the  surface,  or  forming  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  sandstones 
and  mottled  clays  are  delicately  stratified,  and  must  have  been  deposited  in  very 
still  waters ;  they  are  of  different  colours — grey,  pink,  and  violet, — ^and  from  the 
ease  with  which  they  can  be  worked,  and  their  variegated  colours,  are  well 
adapted  for  building  purposes.  Specimens  sent  to  the  Nfigpdr  Exhibition  were 
much  admired.  East  of  Sironchd,  about  two  miles,  lies  a  bed  of  limestone 
which  Mn  Wall  pronounced  argillaceous,  and  which  he  traced  for  about  twenty 
miles  north-west  and  forty-five  miles  south-east  of  Sironchd.  In  this  limestone 
are  found  fossil  fish  and  fish  scales,  the  latter  in  considerable  quantities.  Pro- 
ceeding  further  south-east  we  arrive  at  the  head  of  the  second  Barrier,  where 
the  metamorphic  hills  come  close  to  the  Goddvarf,  and  for  a  short  distance  cross 
it  near  Enchampalll,  the  site  of  the  navigation  works  at  the  second  Barrier. 
Further  down,  the  river  recedes  from  the  range,  which  increases  in  height,  and 
extends  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles,  till  close  to  the  T^lper  river  it  ends  in 
the  Gddalguttfi  hill.  The  distinctive  features  of  these  metamorphic  ranges  are 
that  they  all  run  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  that  their  south-west  sides 
consist  of  crag  and  tail,  viz.  a  scarped  precipice  of  a  hundred  or  two  hundred 
feet  in  height,  with  a  steep  slope  at  an  angle  of  about  45^  from  the  foot  of  the 
scarp  to  the  plain,  while  their  north-east  sides  slope  away  at  an  angle  of  about 
25^.  There  is  little  or  no  level  ground  on  the  summit  of  these  ranges,  and 
consequently  no  water,  and  they  are  barren,  stony,  and  quite  unculturable. 
According  to  Mr.  Wall  these  metamorphic  ranges  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
violently  disturbed,  except  at  certain  points — Bhadrichallam,  Enchampalll,  and 
Ah(r( — where  they  form  the  three  obstructions  to  the  navigability  of  the  Goddvarf 
known  as  the  first,  second,  and  third  Barriers.  On  the  east  bank  of  the  Tilper 
river  there  is  a  long,  but  not  lofty,  chain  of  hills  of  volcanic  formation,  running 
north  into  the  Bastar  dependency.  From  this  to  the  south-east  extremity  of  the 
district  the  formation  is,  with  few  exceptions,  entirely  volcanic.  The  country 
between  the  hills  and  the  Goddvarl  is  generally  level,  and  the  soil  becomes  richer 
and  more  productive  as  the  levels  faU.  At  the  village  of  Pinpalll,  four  miles 
below  Bhadrdchallam,  there  is  a  hot  spring  in  the  bed  of  the  Goddvari,  which  is 
not,  however,  in  any  repute  for  medicinal  or  curative  properties. 

The  principal  ranges  of  hills  are  the  Eastern  Ghdts,  which  in  the  south- 
„.,,  eastern  extremity  of  the  district  form  the  boun- 

dary between  it  and  the  Madras  presidency.  At 
one  place  in  the  Rdkdpalli  taluka  they  attain  a  height  of  4,048  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  are  locally  known  as  the  Mdrmedl  hills.  There  is  a 
considerable  extent  of  level  ground  on  the  top,  and  water  is  procurable  in 
several  places  in  ravines  about  two  hundred  feet  down  the  mountain  side ;  but 
there  is  little  or  no  soil  on  the  summit,  the  whole  being  a  mass  of  rock. 
Moreover,  although  the  ascent  is  for  the  greater  part  easy,  these  hills  are  too 
remote  to  become  ever  a  place  of  resort.  Those  going  in  search  of  health  or 
pleasure  would  be  able  to  reach  the  sea-coast  with  ease  in  the  same  time  that 
would  be  required  to  reach  the  hills  with  diflSculty,  and  once  the  coast  is  reached. 
Bangalore  and  the  Nflgiris  are  within  a  few  days*  journey  by  steamer  and 
railway.  Next  to  the  Eastern  Ghdts  in  size  are  the  Gddalguttd  hills,  so  named  from 
a  bold-scarped  mountain  forming  the  end  of  the  range.  This  chain  extends 
from  the  Indrdvati  to  the  Tdlper — a  distance  of  about  seventy  miles, — and  forms 
a  portion  of  the  boundary  of  this  district  and  the  Bastar  dependency.  It  pre- 
sents a  bold  and  striking  appearance  from  the  valley  of  tJie  Goddvarf .  In  the 
rainy  reason  its  beauty  is  increased  by  several  fine   waterfalls,  which  pour  over 
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its  precipitous  sides  into  dai'k  and  thickly-wooded  ravines.  The  highest  point 
of  the  Gddalgutta  range  is  3,285  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  but  there  is 
great  difficulty  about  water,  and  it  is  too  far  from  both  Dumagudem  and 
Sironchd  to  be  of  much  use.  The  only  other  hills  of  any  size  or  importance  are 
the  Sironcha  hills  near  Sironchd,  the  highest  of  which  is  1,822  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  only  eighteen  miles  from  Sironchi,  and  was  used  as  a 
temporary  sanitarium  at  one  time  with  some  success.  The  want  of  water  on  the 
hill  was  the  greatest  drawback  to  a  residence  there. 

There  are  in  the  district  altogether  ninety  tanks,  large  and  small,  which  are 
»,    ,        ,     «  in  a  tolerable  state  of  repair,  and  which  give  irri- 

gation to  2,65 1  acres  of  land.  There  are  also  thirty- 
seven  tanks  out  of  repair,  and  in  the  forests  there  are  to  be  found  the  embankments 
of  many  old  tanks  now  overgrown  with  jungle,  the  very  recollection  of  which 
has  passed  away  from  the  memory  of  the  present  generation,  but  which  evi- 
dently in  former  times  irrigated  a  considerable  area.  There  are  few  wells  in 
the  ifitrict,  and  these  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  larger  villages.  "  Budkis,'' 
or  temporary  wells  dug  in  the  beds  of  watercourses,  are  more  common,  but 
owing  to  all  the  streams  in  which  they  are  constructed,  as  well  as  the  low  lands 
in  their  vicinity  being  flooded  by  the  Godfivari,  the  labour  of  reconstructing 
them  year  afler  year  has  hitherto  proved  too  great  a  task  for  the  cultivators 
of  this  district,  with  whom  vegetables  are  not  a  necessary  of  life,  as  they  are  to 
more  civilised  people. 

There  are  no  places  deserving  of  being  called  towns.    Dumagudem — the 
p  .    .    1  ^  head-quarters  of  the  Goddvari  navigation  works — 

nncipai    wn  .  j^^  ^  population  of  about  5,000,  but  it  is  a  fluctua- 

ting one,  being  composed  of  labourers  employed  by  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment. It  will  probably  much  decrease  in  size  on  the  completion  of  the  works 
at  the  first  Barrier.  Sironchd — the  head-quarters  station  of  the  district — comes 
next,  with  a  population  of  about  3,500;  but  the  greater  portion  of  this  is  made 
up  of  government  servants  and  establishments.  In  1860,  when  Sironchd  was 
selected  as  the  site  of  the  head-quarters,  it  consisted  of  a  few  huts  on  the  river 
bank,  and  the  total  population  was  under  five  hundred.  Bhadrdchallam  is  the 
only  other  place  of  note  in  the  district.  It  has  a  population  of  2,000,  and  is  a 
tolerably  well  built  village.  The  Rdnl  of  Bhadrdchallam  resides  here ;  and  the 
place  is  famous  for  an  old  temple  of  Bdmchandra,  which  is  supported  by  an 
annual  endowment  of  Rs.  13,000  from  the  Nizdm's  government. 

The  climate  on  the  whole  is  not  salubrious.     As  might  be  expected  in  a 

-,,.  country  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  covered 

Cbmatc.  ^.^j^  ^^^^g^^  ^^^  ^^^  j^^  j^^g  g^^^j^^^   ^  y^^jy 

inundations,  fever  and  ague  are  very  prevalent  in  the  months  succeeding  the 
rainy  season ;  but  the  type  of  fever  most  common  in  the  district  is  not  consi- 
dered by  the  medical  authorities  as  immediately  dangerous  to  life.  It  is 
rather  from  the  gradual  weakening  of  the  system  under  its  repeated  attacks^ 
coupled  with  the  danger  of  its  producing  other  disorders,  that  it  is  regarded  as 
serious.  Nevertheless,  judging  from  the  healthy  appearance  of  the  people 
generally,  and  the  wretched  manner  in  which  they  house  themselves,  the  climate 
may  not  be  so  much  to  blame  as  is  commonly  supposed.  With  proper 
precautions  liability  to  contract  fever  becomes  much  lessened.  Above  all,  no 
exposure  should  be  undergone  between  the  end  of  the  rainy  season  and  January ; 
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tliis  precautioiij  with  a  good  house^  warm  clothings  and  good  food,  will  go  far  to 
ward  off  fever.  As  a  rule  no  Europeans  or  government  establishments  should 
move  into  camp  before  the  first  of  Janaarj ;  and  the  police  or  military  should  be 
as  little  exposed  on  duty  between  September  and  January  as  can  possibly  be 
managed.  Dysentery  and  diarrhoea  are  common  during  the  early  part  of  the 
rainy  season,  and  are  attributed  by  the  people  living  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  to  the  impurity  of  the  water  at  that  time.  Cholera  during  the  last 
fifty  years  has  made  its  appearance  six  times.  Small-pox  is  one  of  the 
scourges  of  the  country,  and  amongst  the  infant  population  its  effects 
are  very  destructive.  A  good  deal  has  been  done  within  the  past  two  years 
in  the  way  of  vaccination,  and  one  great  difficulty  has  been  got  over,  viz. 
the  dislike  to  it,  as  to  any  other  innovation,  by  the  mass  of  the  people. 
The  temperature  is  ne\rer  very  extreme,  as  the  lowness  of  the  latitude  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  sea  prevent  excessive  cold  in  the  winter  months ;  and  the  vast 
extent  of  forest,  and  in  some  degree  perhaps  the  neighbourhood  of  large  rivers, 
moderate  the  great  heats  of  summer.  In  general  terms  the  climat'O  may  be 
called  mild  and  moist.  The  dews  are  heavy,  and  last  till  late  in  the  season. 
The  nights,  even  at  the  hottest  time  of  the  year,  are  cool  and  pleasant,  and  the 
sea-breeze  is  perceptible  in  the  lower  part  of  the  district.  The  seasons  are 
divided  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  rest  of  Central  India.  The  rainy  season 
commences  in  June,  having  been  preceded  by  thunder  showers  and  storms  in 
May.  The  heavy  rains,  however,  do  not  set  in  generally  till  the  early  part  of 
July,  and  last  till  the  beginning  of  October.  The  climate  from  June  tillilie  end 
of  September  is  very  damp,  close,  and  warm ;  the  vegetation  by  August  is 
luxuriant,  even  rank ;  and  the  entire  absence  of  cool  breezes  renders  this  season 
to  Europeans  the  most  enervating  period  of  the  year.  The  temperatnre  can 
only  be  compared  to  that  of  the  hot  houses  for  tropical  plants  in  a  horticultural 
garden.  From  the  beginning  of  November  till  the  middle  of  February  the 
climate  is  all  that  could  be  wished  for — the  days  are  pleasant,  the  nighte  not 
intensely  cold,  and  the  atmosphere  clear.  Occasionally  about  November  or 
January  there  is  a  little  rain.  In  February  the  sun  becomes  hot  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  the  cool  mornings  and  evenings  become  less  frequent.  In  March 
the  grass  in  the  forests  begins  to  burn,  and  the  heat  increases  till  what  with  it 
and  the  smoke  of  the  jungle-fires  the  whole  country  becomes  enveloped  in  a  haze, 
and  the  view  is  restricted  to  a  horizon  of  three  or  four  miles.  This  continues 
till  April,  when  thunder-storms,  accompanied  by  violent  winds,  become  frequent. 
Generally  speaking  high  winds  are  uncommon,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  ;  but 
the  storms  in  the  end  of  April  and  May  are  sometimes  such  as  to  cause  great 
damage.  The  total  rainfall  for  each  revenue  year  gauged  at  Sironchi  since 
1862  IS  as  follows : — 

Inches.    Cents. 

1862-63  50  46 

1863-64  47  14 

1864-65  '. 55  42 

1865-66  31  86 

1866-67  43  42 

1867-68  48  24 

1868-69  31  25 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  for  five  years,  as  recorded  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Civil  Surgeon,  is  as  follows :— 
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The  civil  administration  of  the  district  is  carried  on  by  a  Deputy  Com- 
.  .       .  missioner,     assisted    by    a    Medical    Officer    at 

minis  ra  ion.  head-quarters,   who,   in    addition    to    his    other 

duties,  is  a  general  assistant  to  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  and  has  magis- 
terial powers.  An  Extra-Assistant  Commissioner  is  located  at  Dumagudem, 
120  miles  lower  down  the  river,  owing  to  the  distance  of  that  part  of 
the  district  fVom  head-quarters,  and  the  presence  of  large  bodies  of  workmen  on 
the  navigation  works.  There  are  no  Tahsilddrs  or  Subordinate  Magistrates, 
and  but  one  of  the  Zamindiirs  has  powers  as  an  Honorary  Magistrate.  There 
is  also  a  District  Superintendent  of  Police  at  head-quarters.  The  Police  force 
consists  of  a  District  Superintendent,  an  Inspector,  tlu'ee  Chief  Constables,  13 
Head  Constables,  105  Constables,  and  8  Mounted  Constables.  Besides  this, 
Sironch^  is  permanently  garrisoned  by  two  companies  of  Madras  Native  infantry. 
The  postal  communication  with  Ndgpiir  through  Chinda  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  Madras  through  Dumagudem  and  EUor  on  the  other,  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  imperial  postal  department.  There  are  post-offices  at  Sironchd  and 
Dumagudem,  and  a  branch  office  at  Enchampalli — the  site  of  the  navigation 
works  at  the  second  Barrier. 

The  ancient  history  of  the  district,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  of  the  adjoining 

.     .    ^ , .  ^  country,  is  wrapped  in  obscurity.     No  old  places 

Ancient  historv.  /.       .•'  -j.     f  i      -j.!.'     •!.    v     -i.      "i.  i. 

of  note  are  situated  witmn  its  limits ;  it  has  never 

been  the  theatre  of  war;  there  are  no  ruined  cities  or  temples  or  mosques 
testifying  to  former  Hindd  or  Mohammadan  wealth  and  power,  and  there  are 
no  inscriptions  to  guide  in  the  search  for  records  of  the  past.  But  scattered 
here  and  there,  in  the  forests  and  on  the  sides  of  hills,  are  found  tho  remains  of 
a  race  before  whose  antiquity  even  the  ancient  Hindii  dynasties  of  the  Peninsula 
of  India  must  probably  give  way.  These  are  the  monolithic  monuments  of 
Indo-Scythic  sepulture,  consisting  of  cromlechs,  kistvaens,  and  cairns,  which 
have  been  found  in  four  of  the  six  tdlukas  of  this  district.  The  study  of  these 
memorials  would  carry  us  so  far  back  into  the  pre-historic  period  that  it  would 
be  out  of  place  here.  The  only  popular  tradition  attaching  to  them  is  that  they 
were  the  temples  of  the  Rdkshasas — ^a  mythical  race,  half  human,  half  demon — 
who  are  believed,  according  to  the  old  Hindd  legends,  to  have  once  inhabited 
these  parts.  The  TeUnga  Brahmans  claim  for  this  part  of  the  country  the  honour 
of  its  having  been  visited  byRdma  when  wandering  in  the  wilderness.  Parnakuti, 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  Rdmdyana  as  one  of  his  resting-places,  is  said  to  be 
the  present  Parnasdld,  and  it  was  from  this  place  they  allege  that  S(td  was 
carried  off  by  the  Rakshasa  Rdwan.  A  hill  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Goddvarl 
opposite  Pamasdld,  the  Ratabguttd  or  hill  of  the  car,  is  so  named  because  it  is 
said  the  tracks  made  by  the  car  in  which  Sitd  was  abducted  are  still  to  be  seen 
on  the  rock  on  its  summit.  There  is  no  mention  of  any  ancient  separate 
Gond  kingdom  in  this  part  of  the  country,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  district 
at  one  time  or  another  was  included  in  the  territories  under  the  Grond  rdjds  of 
Chdndd.  Setting  all  tradition  aside,  however,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  it  mast 
at  one  time  have  formed  a  portion  of  the  dominions  of  the  A  ndhra  kings  of 
Telingana,  who  had  their  capital  first  near  Ndnder  on  the  Goddvarl,  and  after- 
wards removed  it  to  Anamakondd  and  Warangal,  both  of  which  places  are  about 
ninety  miles  south  of  Sironchd.  Farishta*  mentions  Warangal  as  having  in 
A.D.  1303  successfully  resisted  a  Mohammadan  army  sent  to  reduce  it  by  Ald- 

*  Brigga'  Farishta  (Edn.  1829),  vol.  i.  pp.  353,  371. 
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ud-d{u  Khiljt,  whose  first  invasion  of  the  Deccan  was  made  nine  years  before* 
The  comparatively  advanced  state  of  civilisation  of  Warangal  and  its  prosperity 
at  the  time  of  the  Mohammadan  invasion,  which  is  indicated  by  the  magni- 
ficent tanks  in  that  part  of  the  country  existing  to  this  day,  would  lead  to  the 
belief  that  the  kingdom  of  Telingana  must  have  been  founded  at  a  very  early 
date ;  but  its  authentic  history  does  not  commence  until  the  eleventh  century, 
with  the  dynasty  of  the  Kdkataya  rdjds  of  Warangal,  Pratdpa  Eudra  Deva,  the 
fourth  prince  of  this  dynasty,  was  subjugated  by  the  Mohammadan  power  about 
A.D.  1323,  and  carried  prisoner  to  Delhi.  He  is  said  to  have  recovered  his  liberty, 
and  some  accounts  describe  the  accession  of  both  his  sons,  but  he  was  the  last 
known  rdjd  of  his  line,  and  shortly  afterwards  Warangal  was  occupied  by  the 
Kutab  Shihi  kings,  and  merged  into  the  Mohammadan  principality  of  Gowal- 
kondi.*  It  is  said  that  about  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Warangal  the  Hasandbid 
Sankargiri  zamfnddrl — of  which  Bhadrdchallam  and  Rdkdpalli  are  portions — was 
given  by  the  representative  of  the  Emperor  of  Delhi  in  free  jdgfr  to  one  Andpd  Aswa 
Rdo,  the  founder  of  the  family  which  now  holds  it.  Unfortunately  the  copper 
plate  on  which  the  grant  was  inscribed,  with  the  title-deeds  and  other  ancient 
family  papers  of  this  old  estate,  were  lostin  a.d.  1769,  when  Zafar-ud-daula — an 
officer  of  the  Nizdm's  government — attacked  one  of  the  Aswa  Rdos  and  put 
him  to  death.  Prom  a.d.  1324  to  1698  there  is  a  blank  in  the  local  history. 
The  Rinl  of  Bhadrdchallam  can  trace  her  ancestors  up  to  AndpS  Aswa  Rdo,  it  is 
true,  but  there  are  no  authentic  records  beyond  those  relating  to  the  genealogy 
of  the  family.  It  is  probable  that  during  this  time  the  district,  with  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  country  on  the  right  bank,  was  held  by  petty  chiefs  who  paid 
tribute  to  their  Mohammadan  rulers. 

The  more  modem  history  has  barely  even  a  local  interest.     The  district 

,-  ,       , .  ^  consisted,  as  has  already  been  said,  of  the  estates 

Modern  history.  «.  j.  i^      ^^'  i_  L 

^  01  two  great  lamilies,  whose  members  were  con- 

tinually quarrelling  amongst  each  other,  and  who  occasionally  revolted  against 
the  government  of  the  Nizdm.  Except  for  the  disturbances  thus  created,  and 
one  or  two  inroads  of  the  Marfithds  in  the  days  when  Chdndd  was  held  by  a 
younger  branch  of  the  Bhonsld  rulers  of  Ndgpdr,  there  would  be  nothing  to 
record  but  that  the  district  continued  to  remain  part  of  the  Nizdm^s  territories 
until  it  was  ceded  to  the  British  Government  in  1860.  Since  then  armed 
afirays,  cattle-lifting  forays,  and  petty  revolts  have  ceased,  and  the  presence  of 
a  strong  local  authority  makes  redress  available  where  it  was  once  sought 
for  in  vain.  Formerly  if  any  of  the  petty  local  chiefs  plundered  villages  in 
Bastar,  the  aggrieved  parties  had  to  complain  through  their  rdjd,  who  lived  at 
Jagdalpiir,  two  hundred  miles  distant.  He  brought  the  circumstances  to  the 
notice  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Rdlpdr,  who  reported  it  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Nagpur,  who  again  had  to  address  the  Resident  at  Haidardbad. 
Orders  would  then  be  issued  through  the  Minister  to  the  local  authorities  calling 
for  explanations,  which  they  probably  had  much  difficulty  in  obtaining,  as  the 
petty  chiefs  did  not  hesitate  to  defy  both  their  feudal  superiors  and  the  officers 
of  the  government.  Under  these  circumstances  the  injured  villagers  usually 
preferred  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  order  was  unknown. 
Although  the  population  is  not  even  yet  very  rich  or  flourishing,  they  are  now 
free  to  divert  their  energies  into  profitable  channels,  and  during  the  last  eight 
years  both  trade  and  cultivation  have  increased. 

*  Wilson's  Mackenzie  Collection^  Introduction,  pp.  cxxiii.^. 
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The  population  of  54,680  souls,  which  is  distributed  equally  over  the  total  area 
.    .  of  the  district,  gives  an  average  of  twenty-eight 

pu  a  ion.  souls  to   the   square  mile,  and  not  only  is  the 

rate  low,  but  neariy  half  the  population  is  composed  of  wild  tribes.  The 
exclusively  agricultural  classes  number  30,367,  and  consist  chiefly  of  the  fol- 
lowing castes : — ^Yelmds,  Kamewdrs,  A'rewdrs,  Mardth^s,  TeUngas,  Kois,  and 
Gotes.  Of  these,  the  Yelmds,  though  Sddras,  enjoy  a  good  deal  of  consideration, 
as  many  of  the  chiefs — ^among  them  the  Sardesmukhs  of  the  four  upper  t^ukas 
and  the   Rini  of  Bhadr&challam — ^are  of  this  caste.     The  Yelmds  veil  their 


women,  and  do  not  permit  them  to  appear  in  public  ;  and  the  men  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  district  carry  their  prejudices  to  such  an  extent,  that  even  the 
poorer  members  of  the  caste  will  not  put  their  hand  to  the  plough.  The  inferior 
castes,  all  plying  their  respective  professions,  and  many  of  them  cultivating 
land  as  well,  are — 


Juldls,  or  weavers. 

Kaldls,  or  distillers  and  spirit-dealers. 

Dhimars  or  Bhofs.  These  are  fisher- 
men by  profession.  They  also  carry 
palanquins,  fetch  water,  and  do 
other  menial  duties. 

Hajdms,  or  barbers ;  also  carry  torches 
for  travellers. 

Medariwdrs,  or  mat-makers. 

Uppariwdrs,  or  tank-diggers  and  stone- 
cutters. There  are  two  different  sub- 
divisions of  this  class. 

Woddewdrs,  or  boatmen  and  fisher- 
men. 


Waddfs. 

Kumbhdrs,  or  potters. 

Meriwdrs,  or  tailors. 

Baljwdrs,  or  bangle-makers. 

Tells,  or  oil-pressers. 

Rangrez,  or  dyers  ;  also  work  as  em- 
broiderers. 

Dendrawdr,  or  tasar  silk- weavers. 

Dhobfs,  or  washermen.  These  are  a 
very  numerous  class.  Besides  wash- 
ing they  perform  many  menial  duties 
in  the  village — attend  on  travellers, 
carry  torches,  fetch  water,  carry 
loads  and  palanquins,  &c. 

The  outcastes  are  Sunkariwdrs,  Mannepuwars,  and  Netkdniwdrs.  The  latter 
weave  a  coarse  cotton-cloth.  Got&  and  Kois,  or  as  they  are  commonly  called 
Gotewdrs  and  Koiwdrs — the  termination  "  wdr"  being  aTeluguaffix,  signifying 
person  or  man — are  the  aborigines  of  the  country.  Although  almost  identical 
in  customs  and  in  language,  they  do  not  eat  together  or  intermarry,  the  Kols 
claiming  superiority  over  the  Got^s.  The  proper  name  for  the  Kofs  is 
''  Koitor,*'  and  this  is  what  they  call  themselves.*  By  the  Telingas  they  are 
called  Koidhoras,  the  word  "  dhora"  meaning  gentleman  or  sdhib.  This  error  has 
probably  arisen  from  the  last  syllable  of  "Koitor''  having  been  taken  for  "dhora," 
owing  to  the  similarity  of  sound.  The  Kols,  where  they  come  into  contact  with 
the  Telinga  population,  have  adopted  many  of  their  customs,  and  have  thereby 
to  a  certain  extent  lost  their  peculiarity  of  appearance  and  character.  The  Gote 
keeps  more  aloof  from  civilisation ;  but  if  allowance  be  made  for  what  the  Kois 
have  learned  by  their  intercourse  with  the  Telingas,  the  customs  of  the  two 
races  are  very  similar,  and  both  belong  to  the  Gond  family.  They  are  sub- 
divided into  many  sects  according  to  the  number  of  gods  they  worship,  and  they 
practise  what  seems  to  be  the  essential  characteristic  of  all  Gonds^  viz.  ancestor 
worship.  Like  most  of  these  wild  tribes,  they  are  timid,  inoffensive,  and  toler- 
ably truthful.  Their  restless  habits,  however,  do  not  admit  of  their  settling  down 
as  good  agriculturists,  and  generally  speaking  they  move  from  one  spot  to 
another  once  in  every  three  or  four  years ;    but  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabarl,  and 


Vide  Hislop's  "  Aboriginal  Tribes,"  part  1,  p.  t. 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sironcha  and  Dumagudem,  there  are  numbers  of  them 
who  have  settled  down,  and  have  accumulated  some  wealth  in  flocks,  in  herds, 
and  in  money.  It  seems  that  where  they  can  cultivate  rice  they  will  sometimes 
become  attached  to  the  soil,  especially  if  a  grove  of  palmyras  be  near,  as,  like  all 
Gonds,  they  are  fond  of  spirits,  and  the  fermented  juice  of  the  palmyra  (borassus 
flubelliformis)  is  a  favourite  beverage  with  them. 

The  language  of  the  whole  district  is  Telugu — ^harsh  and  barbarous  in  the 
four  northern  talukas,  softer  and  more  like  the  Coast  dialects  in  Bhadrdchallam 
and  Bdkdpalli.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  Sironchd  tdluka  a  little  Mardthi  is 
spoken.     The  wild  tribes  have  their  own  language  and  dialects. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  outturn  of  the  prin- 
cipal edible  grains  is  as  follows : — 


Products  and  manufactures. 


Md.  of  82  lbs. 
Jawdri  {holcua  sorgluim)    ...  141 ,208 

Gram  {cicer  arietinum)  , 2,689 

Wheat 1,729 


Md.  of  82  lbs. 

Indian  com  8,616 

Rica    90,101 

Mung  {phaseohcs  mun^o) . . .  3,846 

The  gi'eater  portion  of  this  is  used  for  home  consumption.  The  following 
statement  shows  the  principal  vegetable  products  of  this  part  of  India,  the 
seasons  at  which  they  are  cultivated,  &c. : — 


Vegetable  products  cultivated. 


Botanical  name. 


Common  En- 
glish  or  Hin- 
dustani desig- 
nation. 


Telugu  name. 


Description 
of  Crops. 


Remarks. 


Zea  mays 


Oryza  sativa 


Sorghum 


Panicum  frumentaceum. 


Panicum  italicum 

Penicillaria  spicata  .... 
Sorghum  vulgare      .... 

Cajanas  indicus •  • 

Paspalum  scrobiculatum. 
Triticum  sstivum     .... 

Cicer  arietinum     


Indian  com. 


Rice  (25 

sorts). 

Mountain  ja- 
wdri. 


Sdmi    (4    or 
5  sorts). 


Kanghni.... 

Bdjri  ..  .... 

Jaw&ri,  white 
and  yellow. 

T6r 

Kodo 

Wheat     .... 

Gram,  chana. 


Makkajonna. 


In  husk, 
wadlu  un- 
husked  biam 
Kondajonna. 


Saw£ 


Korralu  .... 
Sajjalu  .... 
Jonna 

Kandu 

A'lu    

Godhumalu. . 

Sannagalu  . 


Kharif  and 
rabi,  chief- 
ly former. 

Kharif  and 
rabi. 

Khanf    .  • . . 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Rabi 


RhaHf 

rabi. 

Kharif. 

Rabi    . 


and 


Do. 


One  of  the  chief  articles 
of  food;  it  is  grown  in  plots 
around  villages;  it  is  used 
to  make  bread  and  daliya. 

A  specimen  of  the  second 
sort  of  rice  won  a  prize  at 
the  Nagpur  Exhibition. 

Cultivated  chiefly  by  the 
Kois  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  district,  and  said  to  pro- 
duce rheumatic  pains. 

Cultivated  in  land  lately 
reclaimed  from  the  forest, 
also  in  mud  banks  in  the 
rivers,  where  it  is  sown  by 
men  in  canoes,  who  drop 
the  seed  in  the  water. 

Scarce. 

Yellow  variety  scarce. 
The  white  jawdri  is  the  chief 
food  of  the  poorer  classes. 

Thrives  well. 


Scarce ;  not  much  used  as 
an  article  of  food. 
Small  variety  grown. 
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Botanical  name. 


Common  En- 
glish or  Hin- 
dustani desig- 
nation. 


Telugu  name. 


Description 
of  Crops. 


Remarks. 


Phaseolus  max 

Do.        mungo 

lAblab  vulgaris     

Phaseolus  radiatus  . . . . 
Dolichos  uniflorus     . . . . 

Do.      sinensis 

Do 

Saccharum  officinarum. 


Nieotiana  tabacum   . .  . . 


Papaver  somniferura 
Gossypium  indicum . 


Hibiscus  cannabinus    .  • 

Crotalaria  juncea 

Ricinus  communis   . .  . . 


Sesamum  indicum    . . . . 


Kala    mung, 

or       black 

gram. 
Hard    mung, 

or       green 

gram. 

Ballar 

Urad   

Rulthi    ..  .. 
Chaunli  . .  > . 

Sugarcane  (2 
varieties). 


Tobacco 


1 


>•  Pesal  u 

I 

Anumulu 
Minumulu 
Wulwalu 
Babberalu 
Alisanta . . 
Charku  .. 


Pogaku  . .  . . 


Opium   .... 

Cotton        (2 
varieties). 


Ilcmp 

San 

Castor-oil 
plant. 

Gingelly  seed 
(3  varieties, 
white,  red, 
and  black.) 


Nalla  mandu. 
Dudi 


Gogu  nar4  . . 
Janpa  n&ra . . 
Amidalu .... 

Nuwwulu  . . 


Kharif 
rabi. 

Do. 
Rabi. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do    . 


and 


Do 


Do    .. 
Kharif 

rabf, 

chiefly 

latter. 
Rabi   .. 
Kharif 
Kharif  * 

rabi. 

Do    .. 


and 
but 
the 


and 


Grown       with       jawari 
chiefly. 


The  Mauritius  variety  has 
been  introduced,  and  the 
cultivators  have  taken  to 
it ;  it  will  probably  soon 
supersede  the  indigenous 
variety. 

Tobacco  from  this  dis- 
trict obtained  the  second 
general  prize  at  the  Nagp^r 
Exhibition,  and  the  fint 
prize  for  tobacco  grown  in 
the  Central  Provinces.  The 
cultivation  of  tobacco 
might  be  much  increased, 
especially  on  the  islands  in 
the  Godavari.  The  famous 
*'  Lankd"  tobacco  is  grown 
on  islands  in  the  Delta  of 
the  Goddvari. 
Scarce. 

Ihe  kharif  erop  is  only 
groTtni  in  plots  around  vil- 
lages ;  no  cotton  is  exported 
from  the  district. 

Grows  well. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


N.B. — Tho  kharif  or  spring  crops  are  generally  sown  early  in  July,  and  reaped  in  the  end  of 
November.  The  rabi  or  autumn  crops  are  generally  sown  in  September,  and  reaped  in  the  end  of 
February. 

Besides  tho  above  cultivated  vegetable  products,  there  are  pumpkins, 
cucumbers,  bhendf,  turil,  and  several  other  vegetables  grown  in  the  rainy 
season.  But  English  vegetables  do  not  thrive  at  that  season.  In  the  cold 
weather  pumpkins,  egg-plant,  bhendf,  turai,  red  pepper,  radishes,  sweet- 
potatoes,  onions,  garlic,  ginger,  turmeric,  ajawan  [ptychotis  ajowait),  and  dhaniya 
(coriandnim  sativuvi),  with  most  English  vegetables,  do  well.     The  Telinga^, 
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however,  do  not  cultivate  vegetables  so  mucli  as  the  Mardthds  or  Hindustanis, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  larger  villages  that  vegetables  are 
regularly  to  be  had.  Fruit  trees,  such  as  mango  and  plantain,  are  also  scarce. 
The  jack-fruit  is  indigenous  in  those  parts  of  Rakipalli  bordering  on  the 
Eastern  Ghits.  The  finer  varieties  of  fruit,  such  as  oranges,  limes,  guaves,  &c., 
are  only  to  be  found  at  SironchS  and  Bhadrdchallam.     The  Sangtara  oringes 

of  Sironchi,  introduced  from  Ndgpur,  are  very  large  and  fine. 

■ 

The  following  is  a  list  of  trees  and  forest  produce : — 


Botanical  name. 


Common  English 

or  Hindfistaui 

designation. 


Telngn  name. 


Remarks. 


Tectona  grandis 

Terminalia  tomentosa    . . 

Dalbergia  latifolia 

Diospyros  melanoxylon . . 

Pcntaptera  arjuna 

Pterocarpus  marsupium . . 

Ilartlwickia  binata 

Chloroxylon  swietcnia    . . 

Acacia  sundra 

Do.        arnbica  .... 

Do.        catechu  .... 

Soymida  febrifuga 

Cordia  angustifolia    ... 

Do.        myxA 

Conocarpua  latifolia  .... 

Nauclea  cordifolia 

Do.         parviflora   . . 
Guatteria  cerasoides   .... 

Cluytia  coUina    

Artocarpus  iategrifolia  . . 

Bassia  latifolia    

Mangifera  indica    

Syzygium  jambolanum  .. 
Sterculia  urens   

Boswellia  thurifera ...... 


Teak    

Sdj 

Blackwood 

Ebony    

Kawa     

Bijesal    

Anjan 

Satinwood 

Bdbul 

Khair 

Rohan    . ,  .  •  • . . 

Grondiit  . •••  •• . 

Dhdura 

Kadami 

Do 

Do 

Jack  wood 

Mhowa   

Mango    

Jambul   •  • 


Teku 

Nalla  maddi  .... 

Jitregi    

Tunaki   

Yer  maddi 

Peddegi  . . « 

Narwepa    

Bilugu   

Darisanchu    . . . . 

Tumma t 

Sdmi 

Chinna  bateku  . . 
Pedda  bateku . . . . 
Tirman  

Paspu  kandi  . . . . 

Buta  kandi 

Chilka  dddi. 

Kors^ 

Panas     

Ippa   

Mdmiri 

Neradu   

Tausi 

A'ndu 


Teak  grows  well  throughout 
the  district. 

Plentiful,  and  of  large  size, 
especially  in  Sironchd;  good 
timber. 

Good  timber ;  plentiful  in  all 
parts  of  the  district. 
Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do.  yields  fine 

gum. 
Do.   bark  yields  a  good 
fibre,  which  is  in  common  use 
for  ropes,  &c. 

Good  wood ;  yields  a  yellow 
dye. 

Good  wood  ;  plentiful  in  all 
parts  of  the  district. 
Scarce. 
Plentiful. 

Good  timber,  and  plentiful 
in  all  parts  of  the  district. 
Timber  useful. 

Do. 
Tough  wood  ;  used  for  cart 
axles ;  plentiful. 
Timber  useful. 
Do. 

ITsed  for  building. 

Good  timber;  grows  on 
En  stern  Ghats,  Rakapalli 
talukn. 

Plentiful  in  the  upper  tdlu- 
kas ;  timber  good ;  Howers  an 
article  of  food,  and  also  used 
to  distil  spirits  from ;  seeds  yield 
a  useful  oil ;  export  of  seeds 
mi<iht  be  largely  increased. 

Good  timber;  scarce. 
Do.  do. 

Wood  useless ;  yields  a  good 
gum. 

Yields  the  resin  olibanum; 
plentiful. 
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Common    English 

Botanical  name. 

or  Hindustani 
designation. 

Telugu  name 

Remarks. 

Biitea  frondosa   

Pil4s 

Motuku 

Plentiful;  yields  kino;  the 
flowers    make    a    yellow    and 

orange  dye. 

Do.    superba 

Do 

Do 

Do.                  do. 

Terminalia  bellerica    .... 

. . .  • « •         • 

Tanni. 

Do.     chebula 

Hardd     

Karakkdy*a 

Yields  the  Hardas  of  com- 
merce ;  also  galls,  from  which 
dyes  are  made. 

Schleichera  trijuga 

Kusam   

•  ■  •  •  •  • 

Calotropis  gigantea    .... 

A'k 

Jilleru    . .  ••.... 

Thp    nhftrpnftl    nf   f\tt^    wnn<1 

AUK'     vuatu\MU     \n     buv      nv^iMJi 

used    in  making  gunpowder; 

bark  yields  a  fibre. 

^.oi^vn  ofVinTPJl  .a..    .*«••* 

Buddadarmi   . • • • 

RatIc  ttir/Ip   into  8lnir»nnB^i*l> 

\yiirYu  uruuicn ....   •»»..• 

Tasar  silkworms  feed  on  the 
leaves. 

Strychnos  nuxvomica .... 

Kuchl&  

Munpi     

Wood  good;  seeds  sold ;  might 
be  ex])Orted  in  large  quantities. 

Do,     potatonim 

Cleaning  nut .... 

Cbilla 

The  nut  us^  to  dear  water : 

mashed  up  and  thrown  in  a 

' 

k 

pool  it  kills  fi«h. 

Rottlera  tinctoria   

Kamela 

Kunkuma 

Yields  the  kameli  dye,  which 
is  gathered  and  exported. 
Yields  the    dikamali    gom. 

Gardenia  lucida 

DiUmali    

K&ringu 

which  is  ^thcred  and  exported. 

^gle  marmelos 

Bel 

Meradu 

A   fruit,  used    in  medidne. 

common  everywhere. 

Feronia  elephantum   .... 
Wrightia  anti-dysenterica. 

Kawit 

Welaga 

Pala  kodsa 

D^             do      commoD. 

Medicinal ;  very  common. 

Bambusa  arundinaeea    . . 

Bamboo     

Kanka    

Useful  for  house-building, 
&c. 

Semicarpus  anacardium  . . 

Marking  nut  .... 

Tidi. 

Rnrassus  flabelliformii  . . 

Tdr 

Tin   

Juice  extracted  and  drank : 

abundant  in  Sironcfaa  and  Bi- 

k^palli. 

r!n.rvata  urens. .  ■  • 

Sago  palm 

Gorregu 

Juice  extracted   and  dnink  * 

the  fecula  of  the  pith  is  eaten 

by  Kois  in  bad  seasons. 

Phoenix  sylvestris 

Date  palm 

rtchattu 

Scarce. 

Do .    farinifera   

Do 

Plentiful ;  eaten  by  the  wild 
tribes ;  tastes  like  chesnuts. 

Do.     aeaulis   

Do 

Plentiful;  leaves  used  to 
thatch  houses  by  wild  trilies. 

Rurhanania  latifolia  .... 

Chironji 

Morli 

Yields  the  chironji ;  common 
everj'where. 

Wood    good    for    torches; 

Cochlospermum       gossy- 

Yellow  silk  cotton 

Gonda  gogu  •  •  . . 

]miin. 

yields  a  gum ;  common. 

Ilcmidesmiis  indicus  .... 

Do 

Muttapulgam     . . 

A  common  weed  found  near 
inhabited  places;  the  fibre  is 
fine  and  strong. 

Tamarindus  indica 

Tamarind   

Chintachattu... . 

Tamarinds  are  in  great  de- 
mand as  an  article  of  food 
with  Telingas;  the  tree  is 
therefore  more  valuable  in  the 
district  than  it^s  in  other  parte 
of  the  Central  Provinces. 

Note. — The  Shorca  rohusta  is  not  found  in  the  district,  but  it   grows  in  large  quantities  in  the 
Basta-r  dependency. 
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Besides  these  the  "  ddb  "  or  hary^li  grass  is  found  in  abundance  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers,  and  what  is  called  the  "  M&lwi  "  grass  in  Telugn,  grows  in  the 
forest  tracts,  and  aflFords  excellent  grazing  for  cattle.  In  the  vicinity  of 'the 
rivers  the  ^*  andropogon  muricatus,"  the  roots  of  which  are  used  to  make 
^'  khaskhas  "  tattU,  is  a  nuisance  to  the  cultivators,  as  it  grows  on  the  richest  soils, 
and  is  very  difficult  to  eradicate.  The  "  kans  *^  [sacchamm  apontaneum)  is  not 
so  abundant.  The  *'  gulml,'*  or  what  is  known  as  the  "  kusa*'  grass,  grows  in 
irrigated  land,  and  is  very  ^oublesome  in  the  rice-fields. 

Among  miscellaneous  products  may  be  mentioned  honey,  lac,  silk,  hides, 

«.    *,     ^         J    .  and    wild   arrowroot.     Five     different    sorts    of 

Mucdianeous  products.  ^  jji-^irx  a 

'^  honey    are     produced,   viz: — 1,    kara    tena;  2, 

musar  tena ;  3,  tondi  tena;  4,  pitwir  tena;  5,  k&n&gol  tena  ( ''tena'*  in  Telugu 
means  honey).  Nos.  1  and  5  are  the  most  deUcate ;  the  wax  of  both  varieties 
is  also  good;  the  former  is  found  in  bushes  and  small  trees,  the  latter  in  holes 
in  the  tnmks  of  trees.  The  kdn&gol  honey  is  scarce.  Th6  combs  of  both  are 
removed  by  the  hand  ;  the  bees  do  not  sting.  No.  2  is  found  in  holes  in  trees ; 
the  wax  is  good.  No.  3  is  found  in  holes  in  the  ground,  white-ant  hills,  &c. ; 
the  wax  is  good^  No.  4 :  this  is  the  honey  of  the  large  bee ;  it  is  found 
suspended  in  large  combs  from  lofty  trees  and  rocks ;  the  bee  is  dangerous 
if  disturbed.  Honey  is  not  exported,  but  the  wax  is  collected  by  Got^s 
and  Ko(s,  and  sold  or  bartered  to  tl*aders,  &c.  Turmeric  is  sometimes 
used  to  give  a  yellow  colour  to  the  wax.  Lac  is  produced  in  abundance  in 
all  parts  of  the  district.  It  is  gathered  by  the  Gotes  and  Kois  and  brought  in 
for  sale  or  barter  to  traders,  &c.  Lac  is  deposited  on  the  buteajrondosa,  butea 
^uperboy  inga  xylocarpa,  and  zizypJius  jujuba,  but  that  on  the  first  three  kinds  is 
considered  the  finest ;  it  is  deposited  in  September,  and  also  in  April  and  May. 
Most  of  it  is  exported  to  the  Coast  and  to  Haidariib&d,  but  a  small  quantity  is 
used  in  the  district  for  dyeing  tasar-silk  and  cotton-thread,  and  also  to  mako 
into  wax.  Buffalo  and  cow  horns  and  hides  are  not  collected  or  exported  in 
any  quantity,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  there  being  no  tanners  in  the  district  to 
prepare  the  skins.  A  few  deer  horns  and  skins  are  exported,  and  the  skins  of 
the  common  kingfisher  (kilkili)  are  sometimes  collected  and  sent  to  Burma. 
The  collectors  go  as  far  as  Ch&ndi  for  them.  ''Taukir  or  Tfkhdr ''  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  arrowroot  made  from  the  bulb  of  the  curcuma  angustifolia^  which  grows 
abundantly  in  the  district.  It  is  collected  by  the  Got&  and  Kols,  and  rubbed 
down  on  a  stone,  washed,  and  allowed  to  settle.  It  is  then  dried,  and  either 
sold  or  bartered  by  them  to  traders.  The  ''  TaukJr '*  purchased  in  the  hiz&r 
is  impure  and  difficult  to  refine,  as  the  bulb  is  not  pared  before  it  is  grated 
down.  If  care  be  taken,  the  flour  can  be  made  as  pure  as  that  prepared  from 
garden  arrowroot.  It  is  strange  that  this  root  is  not  made  so  much  use  of  as 
it  might  be,  either  as  an  article  of  food,  or  even  as  starch  for  export.  The 
culture  of  the  common  tasar  silkworm  is  carried  on  by  many  classes  of  the 
people.  The  cocoons  are  gathered  in  the  month  of  October,  and  sold  to  the 
weavers,  &c.  There  is  considerable  risk  attending  the  culture  of  the  silk- 
worm :  a  shower  of  rain  will  destroy  the  labour  of  two  or  three  months ;  but  in 
a  good  season  one  man  can  earn  twenty  rupees  in  this  way. 

Iron-ore  of  very  fair  quality  and  easily  worked  is  found  throughout  the 
--..       1      J  ^  district  in  large  quantities.     It  is  rudely  smelted 

Mineral  products.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  .   j^  requires,  however,  to  bo  smelted 

over  again  and  refined  before  it  can  bo  used.     Titaniferous  iron-ore  is  found  in 

Gl  era 
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the  sands  of  most  of  the  streams,  and  hematite  is  to  be  found  in  many  parts* 
As  far  back  as  1841  the  lato  Dr.  Walker  reported  on  the  existence  of  a  coal 
measure  at  Kotd,  about  eight  miles  north  of  Sironchd  on  the  bank  of  the  rtrer 
Pranhitd.  Boring  operations  were  undertaken  by  the  same  gentleman  in  1848 
in  the  river-bed  at  Kotd ;  but  a  depth  of  only  thirty-five  feet  had  been  attained* 
when  it  was  necessary  to  stop  the  work,  owing  to  a  sudden  rise  in  the  river. 
The  result  of  the  analysis  of  the  specimens  of  coal  then  obtained  was  as  under: — 

Volatile  matter    29  percent. 

Ash 29      „ 

Carbon     42       „ 

Dr.  Falconer,  Superintendent  of  the  Botanical  Grardens,  Calcutta,  to  whom  the 
specimens  were  sent  for  examination,  reported  unfavourably  on  them,  and  sub- 
sequent accounts  have  not  been  more  encouraging. 

Gold  is  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Goddvari  nearly  opposite  the  village  of 
Marrigudem  in  the  Nugdr  tdluka.  It  is  washed  by  Sonjharfs — ^a  poor  class 
of  people  who  come  periodically  for  the  purpose.  They  commence  washing  in 
August  and  September,  or  whenever  the  river  falls  enough  to  expose  certain 
gravel  banks,  in  which  the  precious  metal  is  found  in  very  minute  grains.  The 
gold  is  said  to  bo  worth  Rs.  16  the  tdli;  but  the  work  is  barely  remunerative. 
A  small  stream  falls  into  the  Goddvari  here  on  the  right  or  Nizdm's  bank,  and 
it  is  just  at  its  mouth  that  the  gravel  beds  alluded  to  are.  Gt)ld  is  also  washed 
at  the  point  where  the  Kinarsdnf  ndld  falls  into  the  Goddvari,  a  little  below 
Bhadrdchallam.  Garnets  are  found  near  Bhadrdchallam  and  in  the  river-bed, 
but  they  are  poor  and  full  of  flaws.  The  best  are  found  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties on  the  right  bank  of  the  Goddvart,  and  some  distance  in  the  interior  in  the 
Garibpeth  hills  near  PSlonchd.  They  are  exported  in  large  quantities  from  that 
neighbourhood.  They  are  first  pounded  up  with  an  iron  pestle,  by  which  process 
the  refuse  is  broken  off,  and  the  garnets  are  then  selected  and  sent  to  Madras, 
where  they  are  made  into  ornaments.  The  selling  price  at  Pdlonchd  is  two  seers 
per  rupee  (sixpence  a  pound).  Sapphires  and  amethysts  are  also  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Rock-crystal  is  found  very  pure  in  the  Bhadrdchallam  and 
Rdkdpalli  tdlukas.  Variegated  sandstones  and  clays  exist  in  large  quantities  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  district.  There  is  also  a  yellow  sandstone  near  Duma- 
gudem  which  has  been  used  on  the  navigation  works ;  and  lastly  "  kurand,*'  a 
kind  of  whetstone,  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  district,  especially  near 
Bhadrdchallam.  It  is  used  by  armourers  for  polishing  and  sharpening  swords 
and  daggers. 

The  breed  of  horses  and  ponies  in  the  district  and  in  the  neiffhbonring 

country  is  exceedingly  poor.     None  of  the  zam(n- 
Domestic  animals.  ddrs  Imve  good  horses,  nor  do  they  attempt  to 

improve  the  breed.  The  dense  jungle  with  which 
the  country  is  coVered  renders  it  diflScult  to  use  horses,  and  this  is  probably  the 
reason  why  no  interest  is  taken  in  the  matter.  The  cattle  are  of  a  small  breed ; 
but  as  there  is  good  grazing  for  them,  they  are  generally  plump  and  sleek. 
Endeavours  have  been  made  to  improve  the  hxeed  by  importing  bulls  from  the 
Nellore  and  Kishnd  districts  of  the  Madras  presidency.  The  total  number  of 
cattle  in  the  district  is  computed  at  10,262  buffaloes,  and  38,281  bullocks  and 
cows ;  and  the  chief  wealth  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  consists  in  their  herds. 
Male  buffaloes  are  exported  to  the  Coast  districts,  where  they  are  used  in 
ploughing  the  rice-fields.      In  1863-67  Rs.  8,175  worth  of  cattle  were  so 
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exported.  The  sheep  of  the  district  about  Sironchd  and  of  the  adjoining  parts 
of  the  Nizdm's  territories  are  considered  to  be  of  a  superior  breed.  They  are 
rather  small  in  the  lower  part  of  the  district.  They  are  not  as  yet  exported  in 
the  direction  of  either  Ndgpdr  or  Haidardbfid.  There  are  also  some  fine 
varieties  of  fowls,  and  game-fowls  are  reared  with  great  care. 

Tigers  and  panthers  are  by  no  means  so  numerous  as  would  be  supposed 

^., ,      .     ,  in  a  wild  district  lil^e  this.     The  fact  is  that  the 

Wiia  animals.  .        i     •    ^  x       •  »Tn_     j.*  r        j.    t     ^ 

jungle  IS  too  extensive.     The  tiger  prefers  to  lurk 

in  patches  of  jungle,  wooded  ravines,  and  hill-sides  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
villages  in  more  cultivated  'tracts,  where  he  can  prey  on  the  village  cattle. 
Bears  are  numerous  in  the  three  lower  tSlukas,  but  wolves  are  scarce,  if  indeed 
there  are  any.*  Wild  buffaloes  are  rare,  being  only  found  in  the  Sironchfi  tSluka, 
although  they  abound  towards  the  north-east  in  the  valley  of  the  Indrdvatt. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  they  are  not  found  south  of  the  Goddvarl.  The 
bulls  frequently  follow  the  herds  of  tame  buffaloes,  and  there  are  instances 
known  of  their  having  bred  with  the  domesticated  cow-buffaloes.  Bison  are 
found  in  Sironchd,  Albikd,  CharU,  and  RdkdpaUl.  Sdmbar,  nilgai,  spotted- 
deer,  and  jungle-sheep  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  district.  Wild-duck  and 
snipe  are  scarce ;  the  sdras  is  to  be  found  about  most  of  the  tanks ;  and  the 
kulang,  flying  in  long  columns  from  the  north,  pays  its  annual  visit  each 
December.     Quail,  partridge,  pea-fowl,  and  jungle-fowl  abound. 

The  rivers  abound  with  fish  of  many  varieties.     The  ^'mdhaslr^^  is  said  to 
p.  V  frequent  the   Indrdvati  and  Sabari,  and  the  rohd 

is  common.  The  largest  fish  are  killed  with  the 
hook.  The  Dhimars  in  many  villages  have  large  drag-nets  with  which  they 
catch  quantities  of  fish ;  but  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  do  not 
use  fish  as  an  article  of  food  so  much  as  they  might  do.  Prawns  are  found  in 
considerable  numbers  in  the  hot  season.  Alligators  frequent  all  the  large 
rivers,  and  also  aU  tanks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rivers.  They  are  very 
troublesome,  though  they  are  not  so  dangerous  as  they  might  be  if  they  were 
courageous.     The  tanks  contain  maral,  eels,  and  other  good  eatable  fish. 

There  are  as  yet  no  regular  roads,  but  the  cart-track  from  village  to  village 
^  .    ^  alonff  the  left  bank  of  the  Goddvarl,  between  Siron- 

cha  and  Dumagudem,  is  kept  clear,  i  here  is  no 
traffic  along  this  route  however,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  places  above 
named,  and  it  is  only  useful  as  the  line  of  communication  between  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  and  the  lower  part  of  the  district,  and  for 
police,  postal,  and  other  purposes.  The  Goddvarf  is  the  highway  which  will  ulti- 
mately bring  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  district  when  the  works  now  in  pro- 
gress at  the  First  and  Second  Barriers  are  completed.  This  river  extends  along 
the  entire  length  of  the  district,  except  for  about  twenty-five  miles,  which  is 
bounded  by  the  Pranhitd.  As,  however,  the  navigation  scheme  leaves  the  Godd- 
varl at  its  confluence  with  the  Pranhltd  and  proceeds  up  the  latter  river,  it 
follows  that  the  district  will  have  the  navigable  stream  as  its  western  boundary 
along  its  entire  length  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  miles.  The  south-eastern 
limit  of  the  district — where  it  borders  on  the  Madras  presidency  at  the  gorge 
in  the  Eastern  Ghdts,  through  which  the  Goddvarl  flows — is  only  eighty  miles 
from  the  sea.  About  seventy  miles  above  this,  and  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  from  the  sea,  is  the  First  Barrier,  the  works  at  which  are  nearly  com- 
pleted.   This  difficulty  surmounted,  the  navigation  will  be  open  from  the  sea  to 
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the  foot  of  the  Second  Barrier — a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 
The  interruption  to  the  water  communication  here  extends  for  about  fifteen 
miles^  and  at  present  is  only  got  over  by  a  land  journey  of  the  same  length. 
The  completion  of  the  Second  Barrier  works  will  give  a  distance  of  ninety  miles 
further^  and  a  total  waterway  of  three  hundred  miles  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
into  the  heart  of  the  country. 

Communication  from  plaice  to  place  in  the  upper  part  of  the  district  is  kept 
p     .  up  by  means  of  small  carts  of  the  N&gpdr  pattern, 

"""^^  and  capable  of  carrying  about  twelve  maunds. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  district^  especially  in  Bhadr&challam  and  Rik&palli,  there 
are  no  carts  at  all,  and  everything  is  carried  by''  kiwari/**  The  want  of  wheeled 
carriage  must  put  the  people  to  great  inconvenience  sometimes,  but  nevertheless 
endeavours  maae  hitherto  to  induce  them  to  construct  carts  have  not  been  sac- 
cessful ;  and  while  in  the  upper  tdlukas  the  poorest  cultivator  travels  in  his  cart 
with  his  wife  and  children  when  going  any  distance,  in  Bhadrdchallam  and 
Bdkdpalli  well-dressed  and  well-to-do  men  and  women  have  to  trudge  on  foot ; 
and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  in  that  part  of  the  country  to  meet  the  father 
of  a  family  with  his  child  slung  at  one  end  of  the  ''  kdwari  '^  stick,  balanced  by  a 
bag  of  rice  at  the  other.  As  yet  there  is  no  traffic  or  regular  communication 
on  the  river  by  boats  or  canoes,  except  below  the  First  Barrier;  and  even  between 
that  and  the  Coast  the  greater  portion  of  the  traffic  consists  of  boats  employed 
in  bringing  up  engineers'  stores,  grain,  and  other  supplies  for  the  Public  Works 
Department  at  the  First  Barrier  navigation  works.  At  present  the  rates  of  water 
carriage  are  ten  rupees  for  the  kharidi  of  1,600  lbs.  between  Biij&mandrl  and 
Bhaddbchallam ;  and  the  largest  boats  are  capable  of  carrying  about  ten  JchandU, 

The  trade  of  the  district  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy.    The  same  arrangements 

exist  here  as  in  other  districts  of  these  Provinces 
for  the  registry  of  all  important  exports,  but 
owing  to  the  long  line  of  frontier  towards  the  Niz&m's  territories,  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  obtain  accurate  returns  of  aU  that  passes  to  and  fro  in  this  direction. 
The  trade  with  the  Coast  districts  being  partly  by  the  river  and  partly  by  one 
line  of  road,  is  registered  with  accuracy.  The  value  of  the  Import  and  Export 
trade  for  the  year  1868-69,  compared  with  that  for  1863-64,  is  as  follows  : — 


Trade. 


Yean. 

Imports, 

Exports. 

1863-64     . 

Bs. 

95,213 
35,469 

Bs. 

49,818 

1868-69     . 

32,469 

The  falling  off  is  due  partly  to  the  completion  of  the  works  at  the  First 
Barrier^  and  to  the  concentration  of  the  workpeople  further  up  the  river  at 
the  Second  Barrier,  where  supplies  are  brought  from  the  Niz&m^s  country  and 
Bastar,  instead  of,  as  before,  from  the  districts  of  the  Delta.  That  the  district 
will  ultimately  benefit  largely  by  being  placed  within  easy  communication  with 


*  Two  baskets  slung  at  the  ends  of  a  pole  which  is  carried  on  the  shoulder. 
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the  Coast  is  a  matter  of  certainty ;  but  the  valley  of  the  Goddvarl  is  so  sparsely 
populated^  the  people  are  so  backward  and  indolent  and  have  so  few  wants^  that 
both  the  trade  by  the  river,  and  the  material  prosperity  of  the  population  on  its 
banks,  will  take  somewhat  longer  to  reach  a  very  high  point  than  is  generally 
anticipated. 

UPRORA' — A  wild  zamfuddrl  estate  lying  on  the  northern  hills  of  the 
Bilispdr  district.  It  covers  an  area  of  431  square  miles,  and  possesses  thirty- 
nine  villages.  The  cultivated  area,  which  is  entirely  in  the  valleys,  amounts  to 
7,233  acres,  and  the  land  capable  of  cultivation  is  about  60,000  acres.  The 
total  population  is  2,589,  giving  a  rate  of  only  siz  persons  to  the  square  mile. 
"Wild  elephants  are  found  here. 

USKA'L — A  stream  in  the  Bdldghdt  district,  which  rises  in  the  hills  to  the 
north  of  the  Hatt^  pargana,  flows  north,  and  eventually  falls  into  the  N&hrd. 

UTTATj  or  BESI' — An  estate  attached  to  the  Sambalpdr  district.  It  was 
originally  a  Grond  chiefship,  but  about  fifty  years  ago  Rdjd  Mahdrdj  Sahi  of  Sambal- 
pdr, with  the  consent  of  the  British  Government,  conferred  it  on  one  Gopi  Koltd. 
It  is  situated  about  fifty  miles  south-south-west  of  the  town  of  Sambalpdr,  and 
consists  of  some  twenty-eight  villages.  Its  area  may  be  about  eighty  square 
miles.  All  the  culturable  land  has  been  brought  under  cultivation.  The  popu- 
lation is  computed  at  10,696  souls,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  Koltd,  SSonrd,  and 
Binjdl  (Binjwdr)  castes.  Rice,  the  pulses,  sugarcane,  cotton,  and  oil-seeds  are 
the  chief  products.  The  principal  town  is  Bijdpdr,  which  has  a  population  of 
8,711.  There  is  a  remarkably  fine  tank  there,  also  a  good  school-house,  where 
about  a  hundred  pupils  are  receiving  instruction,  and  there  are  several  other 
schools  in  the  surrounding  villages.  The  present  chief,  Mrityunjaya  Garhotid, 
is  the  fourth  of  his  line ;  he  is  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  reads  and  writes 
IJriya,  is  intelligent  and  well-disposed,  and  has  given  great  assistance  in  popu- 
larising education. 

V 

VAGARPETH — ^A  hill  in  the  Chdndd  district,  situated  nine  miles  north- 
east of  Nerl.     Good  iron-ore  is  quarried  from  it. 

VA'GHNAKH — A  village  in  the  CMndd  district,  situated  six  miles  north 
of  Mdndherf.  It  is  surrounded  by  fine  groves,  and  possesses  an  ancient  temple, 
now  falling  into  ruin.  During  the  ravages  of  the  Pindhdrf  s  the  wife  of  one  of 
these  robbers  was  concealed  for  montbi  in  a  chamber  in  the  dome,  and  there 
gave  birth  to  a  child. 

VIJATUH — ^An  estate  in  the  Bastar  dependency,  with  an  area  of  170 
square  miles  and  250  villages.  The  chief  village  is  Vijdpdr.  The  central  and 
western  portions  are  pretty  well  populated  by  Kois  and  TeUngas. 

VINJHASANI'  HILL— See  "  Bhdndak.^^ 

w 

WA'IGA'ON— A  town  in  the  Huzdr  tahsfl  of  the  Wardhd  district,  eight 
miles  south  of  Wardhd,  on  the  Wardhd  valley  road.  It  contains  2,257  inhabi- 
tants, principally  cultivators  of  the  Tel!  and  Kunbi  castes,  with  a  few  weavers. 
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Under  the  Mardth^  rule  W^g&on  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  Kam&visdir  in 
charge  of  the  Andorl  pargana.  The  town  is  built  on  the  top  of  a  stony  slope,  and 
in  the  hot  season^  when  the  three  tanks  in  the  outskirts  dry  up,  the  people  arc 
much  straitened  for  water.  A  branch-road  has  been  laid  out  from  Waigfion  to 
connect  the  Wardhi  station  and  the  Wardha  valley  road.  An  annual  fair  ia 
held  here  during  the  Dasard  holidays^  in  honour  of  the  god  B^j(,  to  whom 
there  is  an  old  temple  of  considerable  local  repute  in  the  town.  A  good-sized 
sardf  has  been  erected  here^  and  the  village-school^  recently  opened^  is  getting 
on  well. 

WAINGANGA' — A  river  which  rises  in  the  Seoni  district  a  few  miles  to 
the  east  of  the  Ndgpdr  and  Jabalpdr  road,  near  the  Kura(  6h£t.  For  a  short 
distance  it  flows  in  a  north-westerly  direction ;  then,  turning  to  the  north,  it 
skirts  the  west  of  the  Seoni  district,  and  not  far  to  the  west  of  Chhapdrd,  where 
it  is  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge  with  twelve  arches  of  fifty  feet  span,  it  turns  again 
and  flows  towards  the  east  up  to  its  junction  with  the  Thdnwar.  At  this  point 
it  changes  its  course  to  the  south,  and  after  passing  through  a  mountain  gorge, 
enters  the  open  country  known  as  the  Valley  of  the  Waingangi.  For  about 
sixty  miles  it  flows  nearly  due  south,  forming  the  boundary  between  the  Seonf 
and  B^Mghdt  district ;  it  is  then  joined  by  the  Bdgh,  and  flows  in  a  south- 
•  westerly  direction  through  the  Bhandara  district.  A  few  miles  to  the  south  of 
the  town  from  which  the  district  takes  its  name,  it  is  joined  by  its  main  tributary 
the  Kanhdn ;  then  turning  again  towards  the  south-east  it  traverses  the  Ch£ndd 
district,  until  at  a  point  about  thirty  miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  town  of  Ch&n- 
d&  it  unites  with  the  Wardhd,  and  forms  the  river  known  as  the  Pranhftd.  At 
the  junction  of  these  two  rivers  (Waingangd  and  Wardhi)  commences  that  mass 
of  rocks  which  is  known  as  the  Third  Barrier  of  the  Goddvarl.  The  Waingangi 
is  navigable  during  the  rains  for  about  one  hundred  miles  above  the  junction 
with  the  Kanhdn.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  about  three  hundred  yards.  Its  len^ 
to  its  junction  with  the  Wardhfi  is -about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Its 
principal  afliuents,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are  the  Bdwanthari,  the 
B&gh,  the  Chulban,  the  Gdrd,  the  Khobr&garhf,  the  Kdmen,  the  Potpurl^  the 
Kuriir,  the  Botwdri,  and  the  Andhdri. 

WA1PHAL — A  large  agricultural  village  in  the  Wardhfi  district,  on  the 
old  Ndgpdr  and  Bombay  road,  about  twelve  miles  to  the  west  of  Wardhi,  It 
contains  the  ruins  of  three  forts,  having  passed,  since  its  foundation  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  through  the  hands  of  three  different  families,  each  of  which 
erected  its  own  stronghold.  The  population  amounts  to  1)464  souls.  There  is 
a  school  here. 

WAIRA'GARH — The  eastern  pargana  of  the  Brahmapurf  tahsfl  'in  the 
Ghdndd  district.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bhanddra  and  Bdipur  dis- 
tricts, on  the  east  by  the  Rdipdr  district  and  Bastar,  on  the  south  by  the  A'mbgaon 
pargana  and  zaminddris,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Waingangd.  It  has  an  area  of 
about  l,9G0square  miles;  andcontains  1 16  MdZsa  villages  and  1 6  zam(nddr{s.  The 
Gdrhvi  river  joins  the  Waingangd  at  its  north-western  comer,  and  the  Khobra- 
garhf  with  its  tributaries  intersects  it  from  east  to  west.  The  country  is  very  hilly, 
especially  in  the  east,  and  for  the  most  part  covered  with  dense  forest,  "Die  soil 
is  generally  sandy  or  red,  producing  mostly  rice.  The  chief  agricultural  classes 
are  the  Gonds  and  the  Khaird  Kunbfs ;  and  the  languages  spoken  are  Mardthf, 
Gondf,  and  Hindi.    The  most  important  towns  are  Armorf  and  Wairdgarh. 
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The  pargana  was  formerly  governed  by  a  line  of  M^n£  chiefs,  who  subsequently 
were  conquered  by  the  Gonds,  and  a  house  of  that  race  then  held  Wairdgarh, 
Garhbori,  and  Bdjgarh  in  subordination  to  the  Chdnd^  kings. 

WAIRA'GARH — A  town  in  the  Chdndd  district,  situated  eighty  miles 
north-east  of  Chdndi  at  the  confluence  of  the  Khobrdgarhi  and  Teplgarhi.  It 
is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  according  to  tradition  was  founded  in  the 
Dvdpir  Yuga  by  a  king  of  the  family  of  the  Moon,  who  called  it  Wairdgarh, 
after  his  own  name  Wairochan.  On  approaching  historic  times  we  find  the 
city  ruled  by  Mdn^  chiefs,  who  about  the  ninth  century  fell  before  the  Gonds, 
and  a  line  of  Gond  princes  then  succeeded,  holding,  in  subjection  to  the  ChSnd^ 
kings,  the  parganas  of  Gfl»rhbort,  Rdjgarh,  and  Wairigarh  with  its  dependent 
chiefships.  The  present  fort,  which  is  a  large  stone  building  in  good  repair, 
was  erected  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  town  now 
contains  936  houses,  and  is  enclosed  by  noble  groves  of  ancient  trees,  while 
around  sweeps  the  forest,  and  in  the  centre  tower  the  walls  and  bastions  of  the 
lofty  fortress,  forming  in  all  a  most  striking  picture.  Within  the  fort  walls  is 
the  tomb  of  Durga  Shdh,  a  Gond  prince ;  and  not  far  distant  sleeps  an  unknown 
English  girl,  the  daughter,  it  is  said,  of  the  ofiicer  who  commanded  the 
garrison  between  1818  and  1830  a.d. 

The  surrounding  forest  contains  numerous  foundations  of  former  buildings; 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  several  ancient  temples,  the  most  interesting 
of  which  are  one  dedicated  to  Mahdk^li,  and  one  sacred  to  MahSdeva.  In  front 
of  the  former  flows  a  deep  reach  of  the  Khobrdgarhi,  and  in  this  reach,  buried 
in  the  sand,  is  supposed  to  stand  an  old-world  temple. 

Wairfigarh  is  very  unhealthy  during  the  autumn  and  early  winter  months, 
and  its  trade  has  consequently  been  almost  wholly  diverted  to  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Armorl ;  but  the  zaminddrs  of  the  north  and  north-east  still  look  upon 
it  as  their  capital,  and  many  of  the  surrounding  landholders  have  residences 
here.  Good  sandstone  and  granite  are  obtained  near  the  town ;  and  mines  of 
diamonds  and  rubies  were  formerly  worked  in  the  vicinity.  The  town  contains 
government  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  a  district  post-office,  a  police  station- 
house,  and  the  office  of  a  patrol  of  customs. 

WA'KORI' — ^A  small  town  in  the  Ndgpdr  district,  situated  on  the  Kanhfin, 
about  eighteen  miles  north  of  NdgpiSr.  The  population  amounts  to  2,759  souls^ 
The  place  is  said  to  be  very  old.  A  schooUhouse  has  recently  been  erected 
here. 

WAN  A' — A  tributary  of  the  Wardhd.  It  has  its  sources  some  sixteen 
miles  south  of  Ndgpdr,  and  after  flowing  by  Bori,  where  it  is  spanned  by  a  rail- 
way viaduct,  receives  the  Bor  and  Dh&m,  a  little  above  the  town  of  M&ndg£on 
in  the  Wardhd  district,  and  joins  the  Wardh^  near  Sdongi  at  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  Wardhd  district. 

WA'RA'-SEONI' — A  flourishing  market  village  in  the  Seonf  district, 
situated  about  forty  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Seont.  Native  cloth  is 
manufactured  here  in  some  quantity.  There  are  here  a  police  station  and  a 
village  school.    The  population  amounts  to  731  souls. 

WARDHA' — A  river  which  rises  in  the  Sdtpur^  hills  between  Nagpdr  and 
Betiil,  some  seventy  miles  north-west  of  the  former,  and  flows  south-east,  separa- 
ting the  Nagpur,  Wardhd,  and  Chdnda  districts  of  the  Central  Provinces  from 
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the  Ber^rs  and  the  Nizdm's  dominions.  Tts  first  great  afflaent  is  the  Paingan^, 
which  it  receives  on  the  Nizdm's,  or  right  bank^  about  one  hundred  and  ninety 
miles  from  its  source ;  sixty -four  miles  lower  down  (a  little  above  Ghiiid&)  it  joins 
theWaingang^,  and  the  united  stream,  thenceforward  known  as  the  Pranhlta,  flows 
on  in  the  same  direction  to  join  the  GodSvari  at  Sironchd.  It  is  at  the  junction  of 
the  Wardhi  with  the  Waingangd  that  the  great  obstacle  to  the  God^varf  naviga- 
tion scheme,  known  as  "  the  Third  Barrier/'  occurs.  The  bed  of  the  Wardhd  is 
throughout  rocky  and  deep.  In  the  monsoon  it  becomes  a  furious  torrent, 
and  carries  a  considerable  body  of  water.  The  railway  bridge  which  crosses  it 
at  Pulgion  is  of  iron,  and  consists  of  fourteen  sixty-foot  girders,  resting  on 
masonry  piers.  In  the  hot  months,  however,  the  stream  is  everywhere 
fordable. 

The  valley  of  the  Wardhd  is  a  rich  tract  of  country,  lying  between  the  river 
and  a  range  of  hills,  which,  receding  as  the  Wardhd  district  is  entered,  leave  a 
considerable  open  space,  which  widens  gradually  to  the  south.  This  tract  of 
country  contains  many  flourishing  towns  and  villages,  and  is  celebrated  for  its 
cotton.  Coal  has  also  lately  been  discovered  at  several  point^s,  especially  at 
Ghugds,  and  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  mineral  may  be  considered 
promising. 

The  banks  of  the  river  are  in  several  places  picturesquely  crowned  by  small 
temples  and  tombs,  and  numerous  ruined  forts  in  the  background  recall  the 
wild  period  through  which  the  district  has  now  fortunately  passed.  The  sacred 
Kaundalpiir  (Dewalwdrd)  is  the  place  of  most  interest  on  the  river.  It  is  believed 
to  represent  the  site  of  a  buried  city,  celebrated  in  the  Bhagvat  Gft5  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  Vidarbha  (Berdr).  It  is  now  the  site  of  an  annual 
fair,  in  which  religioji  lends  its  aid  to  commerce,  and  collects  in  the  bed  of  the 
then  scanty  river  the  cotton  fabrics  of  the  East  country,  the  hardware  of  the 
West,  and  the  miscellaneous  productions  and  piece-goods  of  England.  The 
length  of  the  Wardhd  from  its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  Wainganga  in 
about  254  miles. 
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General  description. 


Until  seven  years  ago  the  tract  of  country  now  known  as  Wardhi  formed 

part  of  the  NSgpdr  district,  to  which  it  is  similar 
both  in  character  of  population  and  in  geographi- 
cal features.  The  two  were  divided  on  the  1st  August  1862,  chiefly  on  the 
grounds  that  N%pdr  as  it  then  stood  was  too  large  for  a  single  administrative 
charge,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  very  valuable  cotton  country  in  this  part 
of  the  Wardhd  valley  needed  special  guardianship.  As  now  constituted  the 
district  lies  between  78^  and  79^  of  east  longitude,  and  between  2QP  and  21**  of 
north  latitude.  Its  form  is  almost  triangular,  the  base  having  a  direction  fix^m 
north-east  to  south-west,  and  the  apex  to  the  north  lying  among  the  spurs 
of  tho  Sdtpurd  range.     Tho  River  Wardha  forms  the  northern  and   western 
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boundary^  while  to  the  east  and  south  the  district  marches  with  the  Ndgpur  and 
Chdndd  districts  respectively.  The  extreme  length  is  about  eighty-eight  miles, 
and  the  breadth  at  the  base  thirty-six  miles.  The  whole  area  is  about  2,379 
square  miles. 

Wardh£  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts — the  north  being  hilly,  from 
an  inlying  spur  of  iihe  Sdtpurd  range ;  the  south  being  an  undulating  plain, 
intersected  by  ndl&s,  and  broken  here  and  there  by  isolated  hills  rising  abruptly 
from  its  surface.  The  hill-ranges  and  intervening  valleys  run  generally  in  a 
south-east  direction,  but  towards  the  south,  where  the  hills  diminish  in  height 
and  gradually  merge  into  the  plains,  no  definite  direction  is  discernible.  The 
centnJ  cluster  of  hills,  which  includes  the  survey  stations  of  Mdlegdon  (1,726 
feet  above  the  sea),  Ndndgdon  (1,874  feet),  and  Garamsdr  (2,086  feet),  forms 
the  watershed  of  the  district.  From  the  north  and  west  of  this  range  numerous 
small  mountain-streams  make  their  way  to  the  Wardhd,  while  on  the  south  and 
south-east  the  Dhdm,  the  Bor,  and  the  Asodd  ndld  take  their  rise,  and  flow 
down  the  length  of  the  district  in  a  south-east  direction.  In  the  north  a  suc- 
cession of  ghdts — abrupt  escarpments  in  the  trap  rock — mark  the  steps  by 
which  the  country  rises  and  falls  from  the  bed  of  the  Wardhd  to  the  confines  of 
Ndgpdr.  The  ghdts  of  Tal%don,  ChichoK,  Dhdmkund,  and  Thdnegdon  are 
well  known  to  travellers  passing  from  Amrdoti  to  the  Ndgpdr  district.  The 
surface  of  the  hills  is  in  general  rugged  and  stony.  In  summer  a  few  shrubs 
and  small  trees  alone  appear  on  their  sides,  though  after  the  rains  they  are 
covered  with  luxuriant  grass — ^the  grazing  ground  of  large  herds  of  fine  buffaloes 
and  cattle.  But  in  the  A'shtl  and  Kondhdli  parganas  in  the  north  of,  the 
district  many  of  the  hills  are  clothed  with  young  teak  and  other  timber,  and 
thcvalleys  between  the  ranges  are  everywhere  fertile  and  rich.  Garamsdr — the 
highest  hill  in  the  district — ^has  an  elevation  of  2,086  feet,  but  the  average  height 
of  the  summits  of  the  hill-ranges  does  not  exceed  1,300  feet.  The  elevation  of 
the  head-quarters  station  of  Wardhd  is  about  925  feet.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Wardhd  itself,  with  its  affluents  the  Wand,  Asodd,  and  Bakli. 

The  aspect  of  the  plain  portions  of  the  district  presents  but  few  remark- 

able  features.     In  general  the  country  is  well 
ppeann   .  wooded,  and  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Hingan- 

ghdt  subdivision  the  jungle  predominates  over  the  cleared  and  cultivated  tracts. 
But  on  the  other  hand  large  portions  of  this  tahsfl  are  very  deficient  in  trees, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Hinganghdt  itself  is  singularly  bare.  The  trees 
which  most  frequently  meet  the  eye  are  the  mango,  tamarind,  n(m,  ber,  and 
pfpal.  The  hollows  of  the  lowlands  are  generally  covered  with  clumps  of  date 
palm.  Mud  forts,  of  which  almost  every  village  has  one,  form  a  prominent 
object  in  a  Wardhd  landscape.  The  population  has  always  been  peaceable  and 
quiet,  but  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  century  they  lay  peculiarly  exposed 
to  the  organised  assaults  of  the  marauding  Pindhdr(s.  These  well-known  bands 
of  freebooters  had  most  of  their  head-quarter  camps  in  the  Narbadd  valley, 
whence  they  swept  down  on  these  rich  plains,  and  no  village  was  safe  without 
some  kind  of  fortified  enclosure.  The  Pindhdris  were  extinguished  in  the  cam- 
paign which  ended  in  1818,  but  their  memory  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  The  appearance  of  the  villages  generally  contrasts  unfavourably  with 
the  substantial  look  of  native  habitations  in  some  other  parts  of  India.  Masonry 
and  double-storied  houses  are  exceedingly  rare.  Tiled  roofs  are  the  exception^ 
and  even  the  dwellings  of  the  better  classes  would  in  other  parts  be  thought 
squalid  and  mean.     Scarcity  of  building-timber  is  no  doubt  a  principal  cause 
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of  this  arcliitectaral  deficiency ;  but  throughout  the  N^gpdr  province  thcro  is  a 
want  of  taste  and  appreciation  for  appearances.  In  the  villages^  the  honses  of 
which  are  almost  all  thatched^  fires  are  both  frequent  and  destructive.  Efforts 
have  of  late  been  made  to  encourage  tiled  roofs^  and  to  spread  a  taste  for  house- 
decoration. 

The  following  paragraphs  on  the  geology  of  the  district  are  taken  almost 

^^  .  entirely  from  the  article  on  the  geology  of  the 

^  ^^'  N&gpdr  province,  published  in  the  collection  of 

papers  on  the  geology  of  Western  India.*    The  sameness  of  formation  makes  the 

description  there  given  applicable  to  every  part  of  the  district. 

The  great  sheet  of  trap  which  covers  the  Berdrs,  and  extends  as  far  as  the 
coast  of  the  Arabian  Sea,  underlies  the  whole  of  the  Wardhii  district.  On  the 
south  the  boundary  of-  Wardhd  and  Chdndd  marks  the  termination  of  this 
formation,  and  on  the  east  and  north  it  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  district 
to  Umrer  and  N&gpdr.  The  stratification  in  Wardhd  is  regular  and  continuous, 
and  the  angle  of  inclination  is  generally  small.  The  effect  of  this  regularity 
is  seen  in  the  flat  tops  of  the  hills,  and  in  the  horizontal  terraces  which  their 
sides  present.  The  strata  in  this  pait  of  India  are  said  to  succeed  one  another 
in  the  following  order  :— 

L    Superficial  formations — Begar  (black  soil),  or  red  soil,  as  tho  case 
may  be. 
II.    Brown  clay. 

III.  Laterite. 

IV.  Nodular  trap. 

V.  A  fresh-water  formation- 

VI.  Underlying  trap. 

VII.  Sandstone. 

Vm.  Plutonic  and  metamorphic  rocks. 

But  in  Wardhd  althongh  rocks  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  thcso  formations  are 
occasionally  found,  the  red  soil  and  laterite  are  generally  wanting,  and  tho 
sandstone  and  plutonic  rocks,  which  no  doubt  underlie  the  trap,  are  very  seldom 
exposed  to  view.  The  usual  succession  is  black  soil  resting  on  nodular  trap, 
and  that  again,  with  the  fresh-water  formation  intervening,  over  the  underlying 
trap.  Tho  thickness  of  the  trap  formation  is,  however,  so  great  that  little  is 
known  regarding  the  position  of  the  underlying  rocks. 

Owing  to  the  sameness  of  the  geological  formation,  variety  of  mineral  pro- 
ducts is  wanting  in  Wardhi.  No  ores  nor  coal-seams  are  found,  nor  is  there  any 
probability  of  their  discovery.  The  black  basalt,  however,  supplies  an  excellent 
building-stone,  and  in  a  few  localities  quarries  of  flagstone  have  been  opened. 
Limestone  is  not  found  as  a  rock,  but  nodules  of  Jcanlcar  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  black  soil,  and  the  Ume  required  for  building  purposes  is  made 
by  collecting  and  burning  the  larger  fragments  which  are  exposed  on  tho  surface 
of  the  ground. 

The  plain  of  Hingangh^t  and  the  plain  and  hill  of  Girar  are  spots  of  great 
geological  interest.     At  the  former  place  tho  fresh-water  stratum  may  be  traced, 

*  Geological  Papers  on  Western  India,  edited  for  the  Government  by  H.  J.  Carter^  Esq^ 

Assistant  Surgeon,  Bombay,  1857>  pp.  ^-^ff. 
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and  silici/iod  wood  picked  up  in  abandance.  At  the  latter  the  hill-side  exposes 
the  fresh- water  stratum  in  all  its  varieties^  while  the  plain  is  strewn  with  carious 
zeolitic  concretions,  resembling  betelnuts  or  nutmegs,  which  have  issued 
from  the  soft  subjacent  rock.  Native  superstition  has  accounted  for  these 
nodules  by  a  legend  that  the  stores  of  a  travelling  spice-merchant  were  turned 
to  stone  at  the  command  of  Shekh  Farfd — a  saint,  whose  anger  the  merchant 
had  incurred,  and  whose  name  is  still  held  in  reverence  by  a  colony  of  fakirs, 
who  reside  on  the  top  of  the  Girar  hill. 

As  might  be  expected  from   its  distance  from  the  sea  and  its  physical 
^y     .  conformation,  the  climate  of  Wardhd  is  variable, 

and  the  extremes  of  temperature  are  pretty  widely 
separated.     The  cold  of  winter  is  never  severe,  but  the  heat  of  midday   in 
summer  is  little  below  that  of  the  hottest  parts  of  India.    The  variations  of 
temperature  in  the  same  day  are   considerable  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  the 
rapid  change  from  the  heat  of  the  day  to  a  cool  night  is  especially  remarkable 
in  the  summer  months.     It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  influence  of  the 
sea-breeze  extends  so  far  inland;  but  the  soil  of  Wardh^,  like  the  sand  of  the 
desert,  probably  radiates  heat  rapidly,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  cools  quickly 
afber  the  heat  of  the  sun  has  ceased  to  act  upon  it.     During  the  summer  months 
a  dry,  and  in  the  daytime  a  hot  wind  blows  steadily  and  strongly  from   tho 
north-west  quarter.     The  monsoon  generally  opens  with  a  hurricane ;  at  other 
times  of  the  year  the  wind  is  variable  and  generally  light.     The  average  rain- 
fall is  about  thirty-two  inches.     The  rains  set  in  about  the  15th  of  June  and 
last  till  the  end  of  September.     Falls  also  occur  at  uncertain  times  about  the 
middle  of  tho  cold  season.    The  climate  of  the  district  is  on  the  whole  salubrious, 
and  although  Wardh&  cannot  vie  in  healthiness  with  the  districts  of  tho  Sdtpur^ 
plateau,  it  has  a  better  name  than  the  immediately   adjoining  country.    It  is 
well  drained,   and  although  the  jungles  to  the  north  are  feverish  for  a  few 
months  after  the  rains,  it  is  generally  free  from  malaria.     Cholera  is  not  uncom- 
mon, but  it  has  generally  been  imported  by  pilgrims  from  the  religions  fairs  at 
Jaganndth,  Pachmarhf,  and  Pandharpdr,  and  since  sanitary  restrictions  have  been 
placed  on  these  gatherings,  the  periodical  epidemics  have  been  rarer  and  less 
destructive.     Something  too  may  be  due  to  the  opening  of  the  railway.    The 
eastern  part  of  the  Bombay  and  Ndgpdr  road  was  at  one  time  notorious  for 
cholera,  but  now  that  the  stream  of  traffic  is  diminished,  and  journeys  can  be 
accomplished  with  comparatively  little  fatigue  and  exposure,  much  less  is  heard 
of  cholera  in  the  Wardhi  district.     There  are  no  specific  diseases  which  deserve 
notice.    The  people,  though  by  no  means    strikingly  robust,  look  generally 
vigorous  and  healthy. 

Among  domestic  animals,  the  trotting  bullocks,  for  which  this  part  of  the 
-^       .      .     ,  Central  Provinces  is  famous,  should  be  mentioned. 

Domestic  animals.  rp^^  breeding  of  horned  cattle  generally  is  carried 

on  on  a  large  scale  in  the  northern  and  hiUy  part  of  the  district,  which  affords 
excellent  pasture  in  the  cold  season,  but  in  summer  most  of  the  herds  are  taken 
to  the  jungles  of  Mandla  and  Chdndd.  The  breed  of  buffaloes  too  is  very  fine. 
Large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  are  fouud  in  the  plain  tracts  in  the  dry  season, 
and  in  the  hills  in  the  rains,  but  the  stock  is  not  particularly  good.  Indeed 
under  the  system  of  breeding  which  is  pursued  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  very 
good  results  should  be  attained. 
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Of  wild  animals,  the  tiger,  panther,  hyaena,  leopard,  wolf,  jackal,  and  wild 
^_^., ,     .     ,  hog  abonnd.    The  Bpotted-deer,  nflgdi,  and  wild 

Wild  animals.  ^^^^  also  inhabit  the  hills,  whilst  the  antelope  may 

be  seen  all  over  the  plains.  Of  game-birds  too  there  is  a  very  good  sprinkling, 
among  which  may  be  named  the  bustard,  the  black  and  grey  partridge,  the 
grey  and  bush  quail,  and  two  descriptions  of  rock-pigeon  or  grouse,  viz.  the 
pintail  and  pointed.  Of  fish  no  great  variety  exists.  Snakes  of  ^1  kinds, 
and  scorpions  and  centipedes  of  the  largest,  are  disagreeably  common. 

The  most  valuable  indigenous  trees  are  the  teak  {tectona  grandis),  the  itiri 

(toddy)  palm,    the  mhowa  {basaia  lati folia) ,  the 
Forest  produce.  mango,  the  tamarind,  the  bObi   {boswellia  thuri- 

fei'a),  the  anjan  {iMrdwickia  hinata),  the  dh&udL  (c4)nocarpus  latifolia),  and  the 
tendd  (Idgerstrcemia  2>C'^ifl<^<^)»  W  medicinal  plants  there  are  the  castor-oil 
plant,  the  hendismus  or  country  sarsaparilla,  the  kat  karanj  fruit,  the  wild 
liquorice,  nlm  {azadirachta  indica),  chirayita  (chiretta),  and  dhatdri. 

A  little  lac  is  gathered  on  the  northern  part  of  the  district,  and  the  red 
cochineal  is  occasionally  found  in  the  plains^  though  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
bo  of  commercial  value. 

Gum  is  collected  by  Gonds,  and  wax  and  honey  are  found,  but  all  these 
products  are  insignificant  in  amount.  Mhowa  trees  are  abundant,  and  mhowa 
dowers  form  the  only  valuable  article  of  forest  produce. 

Ghee  and  butter,  the  former  especially,  are  among  the  most  important 
articles  of  trade  of  the  district.  The  hills  in  the  north  are  grazed  over  by  fine 
herds  of  buffaloes  and  cows,  and  the  ghee  which  they  produce  is  a  principal 
article  of  sale  in  the  h&z&rs  of  A^rvl  and  Deoli. 

The  black  soil,  to  which  the  district-  owes  its  great  fertility,  varies  in 
^    .    .^     ,       ,  depth  from  ten  feet  to  a  few  inches,  its  average 

Agricultural  produce.  thickness  being  about  two  feet.    In     the  dry 

weather  its  surface  shows  the  cracks  and  fissures  characteristic  of  the  deposit, 
and  it  is  generally  found  intermixed  with  nodular  limestone.  The  chief  agricul- 
tural staples  are  jawirl  {holcus  sorghum) ,  cotton,  wheat,  and  rice.  The  first 
two  are  very  largely  grown,  the  third  and  fourth  less  so.  The  Wardh&  turmeric 
too  is  of  good  quality,  and  excellent  "  patsan  '^  and  hemp  are  produced  in  small 
quantities.  Cotton  is  the  most  valuable  product  of  the  district,  and  has  become 
so  more  than  ever  during  the  last  few  years.  The  area  under  cotton  cultivation 
last  season  was  estimated  at  176,803  acres.  In  the  present  season  (1869-70) 
it  is  estimated  that  225,332  acres  are  thus  cultivated,  and  should  the  harvest 
prove  favourable,  the  outturn  will  reach  about  178,000  maunds  (equal  to  about 
36,600  bales  of  400  lb.  each).  The  staple  of  the  local  variety  is  so  good,  and  it 
commands  so  high  a  price  in  the  market,  that  cotton  is  brought  here  firom  Ber£r 
and  elsewhere  to  be  re-exported  under  the  name  of*'  Hinganghdt."*  The  New 
Orleans  variety  has  been  recently  introduced,  but  hitherto  it  has  not  turned  oat 
so  well  its  the  indigenous  cotton,  and  it  is  believed  that  more  may  be  done  by 
careful  selection  and  culture  of  the  latter  on  the  pedigree  system  than  by 
acclimatisation  of  exotic  seed. 

*  The  name  of  the  chief  cotton-market  in  Wardha. 
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Country  clotli  is  the  only  important  local  manufacture.     The  following  table 

^r     i.  .  exhibits  the  number  ofpeopleencrat?ed  in  it,  and  the 

Manufactures.  . .       .   j       i         r  xi.         xx  r  ri.   •    i  i. 

estimated  value  ot  the  outturn  of  their  labour : — 

No.  of  weavers.               No.  of  looms.                   Outturn  in  pieces.  Value  of  cloth. 

4^0        4,220  263,528        Rs.  8,63,306 

It  is  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the  cloth  woven  in  the  district  are  exported 
to  Ber&r  and  further  west.  Cotton-thready  blankets,  gunny^  and  ropd  are  also 
produced.  Hardware  is  universally  imported ;  and  the  Wardhd  pottery,  owing  to 
the  admixture  of  limestone  nodules  in  the  soil,  is  very  poor.  In  some  localities 
the  soil  is  so  full  of  lime  that  there  is  difficulty  in  making  even  bricks  and  tiles. 
The  energies  of  the  people  are,  however,  chiefly  devoted  to  cultivation  and  trade, 
and  it  is  no  stretch  of  fancy  to  suppose  that  at  present  the  Wardhi  farmer 
often  wears  the  Manchester-woven  produce  of  his  own  fields. 

The  trade  of  the  Wardh^  district  is  only  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
-.    ,  cotton   exports.     The  excellent    quality  of   the 

staple,  known  to  the  commercial  world  as  ''  Hin- 
gangh^ts/^  from  the  cotton  mart  of  that  name,  has  secured  for  it  an  almost 
unlimited  demand,  and  a  higher  price  in  the  English  market  than  any  other 
description  of  Indian  cotton,  except  perhaps  the  acclimatised  New  Orleans  of  the 
Southern  Mar&thd  Country.  It  seems  also  to  have  grown  into  favour  on  the 
Continent,  where  the  looms  have  to  some  extent  been  adapted  to  work  the 
short-staple  Indian  cotton.  The  commercial  celebrity  of  the  '' Hinganghdt  ^^ 
brand  has  always  drawn  to  that  mart  for  foreign  export  quantities  ef  cotton 
from  Eastern  Berar,  N^gpdr,  Ch^nd^  and  neighbouring  districts ;  but  deducting 
these,  the  exports  from  Wardhd  alone  may  be  stated  to  average  about  25,000 
bales  per  annum,  reckoning  the  bale  at  400  lbs.  A  good  deal  has  been  done  of 
late  years  by  the  Government  Cotton  Department,  not  only  to  improve  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  and  its  preparation  for  market,  but  also  to  facilitate 
traffic  by  providing  suitable  market-places  and  other  advantages.  The  Wardh^ 
cotton  trade  will  no  doubt  with  this  assistance  attain  the  highest  develop- 
ment which  the  limited  area  of  the  Wardhi  valley  will  allow.  A  con- 
siderable trade  has  also  grown  up,  since  the  opening  of  ibe  railway  to  Bombay, 
in  butter,  either  fresh  or  clarified,  which  is  largely  produced  ill  the  A'rvl  tahsil, 
and  regularly  exported  to  the  Bombay  market.  The  cows  in  this  part  of  the 
country  are  said  to  be  of  a  ffood  breed,  and  the  abundance  of  good  pasturage,  a 
steady  foreign  demand,  ana  cheap  transit  by  railway,  have  fostered  a  trade  which 
in  the  year  1868-69  amounted  to  22,000  maunds,  valued  at  Rs.  4,43,000.  There 
is  a  small  exchange  grain-trade  between  Wardhd  and  Berdr,  the  imports  being 
jawdri  (millet),  and  the  exports  wheat  and  d&l  (pulse).  The  principal  import 
is  salt,  to  the  extent  of  about  51,000  maunds,  valued  at  Bs.  3,60,000,  English 
piece-goods  to  the  value  of  about  two  Ukhs  of  rupees,  with  some  hardware,  spices, 
and  other  miscellaneous  foreign  products. 

The  district  would  be  decidedly  backward  in  its  communications  were  it  not 

^  .    . .  for  the  Ghreat  Indian  Peninsula  Bailway,  which  now 

Commumcations.  traverses  it.     The  black  soil  of  the  pkins  forms  a 

most  difficult  and  expensive  foundation  for  road-making,  and  with  the  exception 

of  one  or  two  good  roads,  the  whole  traffic  of  the  country  has  until  lately  been 

carried  over  country-tracks,  which  in  the  monsoon  months  are  quite  impassable. 

The  made  roads  are  (1)  the  southern  road  between  N^gpdr  and  Haidar- 
&bdd,  which  enters  the  district  a  little  to  the  east  of  Sindi,  and  traversing  its 
south-east  comer  enters  the  Chdndd  district  at  a  point  due  south  of  Hinganghdt. 
This  road  is  of  imperial  rather  than  local  importance ;  but  as  a  branch  road  runs 
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to  Hinganglidt  from  tho  village  of  Jdm,  itismach  used  by  persons  passing 
between  Hingangb&t  and  Ndgpdr,  and  should  any  part  of  the  export  trade  of 
Hinganghdt  gravitate  to  the  Sindl  station,  it  will  become  a  local  line  of  principal 
importance.     (2)  The  Wardhfi  valley  road,  which  unites  the  railway  station  of 
Pulgdon  with  the  towns  of  DeoU  and  Hingangh&t  in  the  south,  and  those  of 
A^rvi  and  A  shti  in  the  north.     This  is  the  principal  line  of  communication  in  the 
district.  •  It  traverses  the  whole  length  of  the  valley  of  the  Wardhd,  and  carries 
to  the  railway  the  cotton  for  which  this  part  of  the  district  is  especially  famous. 
The  length  of  this  road  may  be  put  down  at  seventy  miles,  and  if  to  this  be  added 
eighteen  miles  of  a  second-class  feeder  road,  laid  out  to  connect  Pohnd  and  the 
south  of  Berdr  with  Hingangh&t,  the  entire  length  is  a  little  short  of  one  hundred 
miles.     But  the  road  is  not  yet  completed.     Of  country-tracks  the  chief  is  the 
old  road  between  Bombay  aud  Ndgpdr.     The  importance  of  this  line  has  been 
very  much  diminished  by  the  railway,  but  it  is  still  much  used.     It  enters  the 
district  at  tho  A'ptl  ferry  on  the  Wardhi,  and  passing  the  villages  of  Kautha, 
Kuljharf,  Dahigfion,  Elf  Keif,  and  Sold,  enters  the  Ndgpdr  district  at  the  village 
of  Asold.     Another  principal  line  of  traffic  connects  Nfigpdr  with  Amrdotf,  and 
runs  through  the  north  of  the  A'rvi  tahsfl.    This  line  crosses  the  Wardhd  at 
Bisndr,  and  after  passing  over  the  Tal^gdon  Ghdt  runs  to  Ndgpdr  via  Kdrinjd  and 
KondhdK.     It  will  be  easily  imagined  that  in  a  district  so  scantily  provided 
with  roads  the  conveyances  must  be  of  a  peculiar  kind  adapted  for  the  work  thsj 
have  to  do.     Instead  of  the  larffe  heavy  hacJcei'y  of  the  North- Western  Proviiif»w 
the  carts  of  the  district  {khachar  or  hhanchar)  are  small,  low,  and  narrpw- 
wheeled.    Their  lightness  and  the  smallness  of  their  loads  enable  bullocks  lo 
draw  them  up  the  steep  inclines ;  they  are  too  low  to  upset,  and  their  narrow 
wheels,  on  which  mud  has  little  hold,  are  well  'fitted  for  the  kind  of  country 
through  which  they  have  to  travel.     The  ''  rengW  is  a  lighter  cart,  of  similar 
construction,  and  is  not  intended  to  carry  merchandise.     It  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  khdnchar  that  a  phaeton  does  to  a  cart.     The  "  chhakrd''  is  a  still 
lighter  conveyance,  and,  like  all  the  above,  is   drawn  by  small   well-bred 
trotting  bullocks,  for  which  Wardhd  is  famous.    The  possession  of  a  cart  or 
renghf  and  pair  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  wealthier  inhabitants,  but  is 
common  to  all  the  well-to-do  classes  of  the  district.     There  is  no  part  of  India 
where  the  people  use  conveyances  so  much  and  walk  so  little,  and  the  speed 
with  which  they  get  over  the  ground  is  remarkable.    Past  bullocks  fetch  fancy 
prices,  and  are  eagerly  bought  by  wealthy  landholders,  who  like  to  rival  each 
other  in  tho  completeness  of  their  turn-out. 

The  administration  of  the  district  is  conducted  by  the  usual  civil  staff,  con- 
. ,    .  .  ,__^.  sistinff  ordinarily  of  a  Deputy  Commissioner,  an 

Assistant  Commissioner,  a  Livil  Medical  Officer, 
and  a  District  Saperintendent  of  Police  at  head-quarters,  an  Assistant  Com- 
missioner at  tho  important  cotton  mart  of  Hinganghdt,  and  Tahsflddrs  at  A'rvf, 
Wardhd,  and  Hinganghdt.  The  police  force  has  a  strength  of  391  of  all  ranks, 
and  has  station-houses  at  Hinganghdt,  A^rvi,  Khdngdon,  Sindf,  Grirar,  A'shtf, 
and  Pulgdon,  besides  nineteen  outposts.    The  imperial  revenues  are — 

Land Rs.  5,10,182 

Assessed  taxes „       28,196 

Stamps „       50,969 

Excise   „       79,017 

Forests „         8,552 

Customs „    6,88,365 

Total Rs.  13,65,281 
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The  Great  IncKan  Peninsula  Railway  crosses  the  centre  of  the  district^ 
within  which  it  has  three  stations— ^Pnlg&on^  on  the  banks  of  the  Wardhd ; 
Wardhd,  the  central  station,  twenty  miles  east  of  Pulg&on ;  and  Sindi^  near 
the  borders  of  Nfigpdr.  To  these  stations  the  whole  trade  of  the  district  con- 
verges. 

WARDHA' — The  central  tahsfl  or  revenue  subdivision  of  the  district  of 
the  same  name^  having  an  area  of  801  square  miles,  with  468  villages^  and  a 
population  of  139,21 0  souls  according  to  the  census  of  1866.  The  land  revenue 
for  1869.70  is  Rs.  2,08,119. 

WARDHA' — The  head-quarters  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name. 
Here  is  a  station  of  the  Great  India  Peninsula  Railway,  distant  forty-nine 
miles  from  Ndgptir,  The  town  is  quite  new,  dating  from  the  21st  May  1866. 
The  old  village  of  Pdlakw&r{  was  levelled  to  make  room  for  Wardhd,  and  the 
new  town  is  built  in  wide  and  regular  streets,  carefully  laid  out  so  as  to  admit 
of  expansion  as  population  increases.  The  jail,  police  lines,  public  garden, 
court-houses,  and  civil  station  generally  are  on  a  gentle  slope  to  the  east  of 
the  town.  The  site  is  naturally  well  drained,  tmd  promises  to  be  healthy.  The 
absence  of  trees  is  the  main  defect  at  present,  and  causes  the  station  to  have  a 
bare  and  bleak  appearance,  especially  in  the  hot  weather ;  but  several  miles  of 
avenues  in  and  about  the  town  have  been  laid  out,  and  are  progressing  welL 
By  November  1866,  when  the  general  census  was  taken,  Wardhd  had  already 
attained  a  population  of  2,734,  and  it  is  steadily  increasing.  At  first  the  inhabit 
tants  ran  up  grass  sheds  and  other  similar  temporary  residences,  but  these  are 
fast  being  replaced  by  more  substantial  buildings*  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
railway  station  will  in  time  attract  to  Wardh&  a  large  share  of  the  cotton  trade 
of  this  district ;  but  trade  is  slow  to  leave  its  old  channels^  and  EUngangh&t, 
Deoli,  and  other  marts  of  the  railway  line  still  retain  their  ascendancy.  However, 
cotton  trade  has  made  a  fair  start  at  Wardh^;  and  presses  and  a  metalled 
storage  And  weighing-yard  have  been  provided  from  local  funds.  A  verna- 
cular town-school  has  also  been  opened  at  Wardhfi.  The  weekly  market  held 
on  Fridays  is  large,  and  well  attended  by  traders  and  holders  of  agricultural 
produce  from  the  villages  round. 

WARHA' — ^A  village  in  the  Ch&adi  district,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Wardhi,  ten  miles  west*south-west  of  Ch&ud^,  and  fiunng  the  month  of  the 
Paingangd,  which  here  falls  into  the  Wardh&.  On  the  rivePs  bank  is  an  old 
temple,  with  a  broad  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  water's  edge.  It  was  at  this 
village  that  the  van  of  B&jl  Rdo^s  army  was  met  and  driven  back  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Hopeton  Scott  in  April  a.d.  1818.  A  fair  assembles  here  during  the 
cold  weather. 

WA'RHONA'— A  village  in  the  A'rvi  tahsfl  of  the  Wardhd  district, 
situated  on  the  Dhdm,  some  sis  miles  from  its  source,  and  distant  about  twentv- 
seven  miles  from  Wardhi.  It  contains  a  mixed  population  of  1,535  Tells, 
Kunbfs,  Mohammadans,  &c.,  most  of  whom  are  cultivators.  A  small  weekly 
market  is  held  here  on  Sundays. 

WARNERA'— A  town  in  the  Hinganghdt  tahsfl  of  the  Wardhfi  district, 
twenty-five  miles  south  of  Wardh^.  It  belongs  to  an  influential  landholding 
family,  who  have  a  fine  house  in  the  fort.  It  contains  2,467  inhabitants,  chiefly 
cultivators  and  weavers.  The  municipality  have  built  a  village  school*house, 
and  opened  up  a  market-place  under  the  walls  of  the  fort;  they  also  maintain 
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their  own  town  police  and  conservancy  establishments.  A  branch  distillery 
has  recently  been  opened^  and  a  small  weekly  tnarket  is  held  here  on 
Wednesdays. 

WARORA' — The  north-western  tahsfl  or  revenue  subdivision  of  the 
Chdndd  district^  having  an  area  of  1^248  sqaare  miles,  with  406  villages,  and  a 
popolation  of  I2O9I9I  souls  according  to  the  census  of  1866.  The  land  revenue 
of  the  tahsil  for  1869-70  is  Rs.  84,006. 

WARORA' — ^The  western  pargana  of  the  tahsil  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Ch&ndd  district.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Wardhd  and  N£gptir  dis- 
tricts, on  the  east  by  the  Chimdr  and  Bh&ndak  parganas,  on  the  south  by  the 
Wardhd,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Wardhd  and  Wand.  It  has  an  area  of  about 
415  square  miles,  and  contains  148  villages.  The  Sir  traverses  a  large  portion 
of  the  parj^na  from  north  to  south,  and  the  Viraf  flows  along  the  north-eastern 
comer.  The  country  generally  is  a  rolling  plain  of  black  loam,  dotted  with  a 
few  isolated  hills  of  sandstone.  Excellent  cotton,  wheat,  jawdrl,  oil-seeds, 
gram,  and  rice  are  grown  here.  The  chief  towns  are  Warorii,  M&ndherf,  and 
Segdon.  The  population  is  principally  Mardthd,  and  the  DhandjI  Kunbis  form 
the  largest  agricidtural  class. 

WARORA^— The  head*quarters  of  the  tahstl  of  the  same  name,  and  Uie 
second  commercial  town  of  the  Chdnda  district.  It  is  situated  thirty-two 
miles  north-west  of  Chdndd,  twenty-six  miles  south-east  of  Hinganghit,  and 
twelve  miles  north  of  Wdn.  It  contains  975  houses  ;  the  population  being 
Mardthd,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Mdrwdris.  A  large  weekly  market  is  held  here, 
and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  cotton,  grain,  groceries,  countiy  cloths, 
and  salt.  The  town  has  a  tahsil,  a  town  school  for  boys,  a  girls'  school,  an 
imperial  post-office,  a  police  station-house,  a  sardi,  a  travellers'  bungalow,  a 
handsome  pldce,  a  large  tank,  an  encamping-ground,  a  tdhsil  nursery  for  young 
trees,  and  a  Public  Works  bungalow.  An  Assistant  Patrol  of  Customs  is 
stationed  here. 

WELTD'R — A  small  straggling  town  in  the  Niigpiir  district,  about  forty 
miles  south-east  of  N^gpdr,  and  near  the  picturesque  hill  of  Ambhor^  which 
overlooks  the  Waingangd.  It  has  a  population  of  2,112  persons.  There 
are  some  fine  groves  and  tanks  around  it ;  and  the  town  has  its  new  school  and 
police  buildings  and  market-place.  Some  cloth  is  manufactured  here,  most  of 
which  is  exported. 


ZAINA'BA'D — A  village  in  the  Nimdr  district,  only  divided  from  Burhan- 
pdr,  of  which  it  once  formed  a  part;  by  the  Tapti.  It  now  contains  about  1,200 
inhabitants,  but  has  greatly  fallen  off  from  its  former  condition,  signs  of  which 
remain  in  numerous  ruins  of  mosques,  tombs,  and  sar&is.  The  paper  made 
here  had  once  a  high  repute^  but  the  manufacture  has  greatly  declined. 
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JUDICIAL 

Showing  the  various  Judicial  TrihunalSi  Original  and  Appelkk, 


Olaas  of  TrilnmalB,  distingniBh 
Ing  those  which  exercise  powere 
in  one  Department  tram  those  ex- 
eroising  powers  in  two  or  three 
Departments,  and  those  oonaisting 
of  paid  firom  unpaid  Judges. 


Local    and     Sab 
Magistrates   (a) 
exercising    Cri- 
minal     powers 


"iPaid 

I 


\- 


Unpaid. 


Do.  do.  exorcising'^  Paid 

Criminal,  Civil,  1 
and  Revenue  \ 
powers  (c)  J  Unpaid. 


Judges  exercasing  Civil  powers 
only  (d)  Paid... 


Small  Cause  Courts  (e). 


KagiBtrates  with  full  powers 
exercising  onlj  Criminal 
powers  (/). 


S 

M 


S 


o 


I 


I 


Constitatlon 

of  Tribonals, 

staling  nam- 

ber  of  Judges 

in  each,  flmd 

Jury  or 

Assessors, 

if  any. 


Jadidal  powers  of  each  Tribimsl,  Orlgaal 
and  Appellate. 


10 


62 


61 


11 


21 


502 


1,221 


6,500 


10 


73 


A    single 
Judge    pre- 


oach  tribu 
nal  without 
Jurv  or  As- 
sessors. 


Each  Judge  has,  in  the  Grixnizial  D« - 
partment,  the  powers  of  a  Sub-Maeristrat^ 
sides  over  either  of  thelstorSnd  Clase,  ta  deSsK 
in  Section  22  of  Criminal  Procedore  &«i 
and  can  dispose  of  aJl  cases  which  a  So"- 
Magistrate  is  competent  to  trr.  (.^^ 
Forest  Officers  included  in  oolnmn  5  ar^ 
restricted  in  the  use  of  their  povrr 
to  cases  of  breaches  of  the  Forwt  Act,  cr 
cases  in  which  their  Eubordisateb  li 
concerned.) 
123,813   67       Ditto    ...      Do.    and  in  the  Civil  Department  m. 

hear  Civil  suite  up  to  Rs.  100,  300,  5^:« 
or  1,000  in  value  according  to  his  pc»er- 
under  Act  XIV.  of  1865  (CoDtral  Pr> 
vinces  Courts' Act),   and  has  the  powers  in  the  Bevenue  Departmeci  »'f  • 
Deputy  CoUector  under  the  Bent  Law  (Act  X.  of  1859  and  Act  XIV.  of  IbSi'  • 


430  78,643 


11 


Ditto    .. 


A  single 
Judge  pre 
sides  over  each  Tribunal  without 
Juiy  or  Assessors,  and  there  is 
Registrar  empowered  to  hear  suits 
up  to  Bs.  20  attached  to  one  Court. 


Each  Judge  can  hear  suits  up  to  R«.  V* 
in  value  under  Section  6  of  Act  XIV.  • .' 
1865  (Central  Provinces  Courts'  Act). 

'  Two  Judges  have  power,  under  Act  XL 
of  1865,  to  hear  suits  up  to  Bs.  l,Wt  b 
value.  Three  Judges,  under  Acts  11'' 
oll865andXXII.  of  1864,  have  power  t' 
hear  suits  up  to  Bs.  500  in  value.  <^ 
Judge,  under  Acts  XI.  of  1865  and  IXIl. 
of  1864^  has  power  to  hear  soits  sp  t- 
Bs.  5P  in  value. 


6,000 


27 


A   single 
Judge  pre 
sides 

each  Court 
w  i  thout 
either  Juxy 
or      Asses 
sors. 


Each  Judge  has  in  the  Cnmuial  Depart- 
ment   the    powers  of  a  Magistrate,  a? 
over  defined  in  Section  22  of  Crimioal  1^- 
oedure  Code. 
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OUuof  Tribanals,  «H«fciiigni«h 
tag  those  which  exerdae  i>owen 
in  one  Departmexit  from  those  ex 
eroisfaig  powers  in  two  or  three 
Departments,  and  those  consisting 
of  paid  from  unpaid  Judges. 


s 


5 


8 


ii 


Hagistrates,  Criminal,    Civil, 
and  Beyenne  powers  (g)  ... 


24 


Da    exercising    powers     de 
scribed  by  ActXY.  of  1862 

W  


Sessions  Courts 


Commissioners'    Court,    Civil 
And  Beyenne 


Chief  Court  of  Froyinoe 


19 


S,347 


ConstitaUon 
of  Tribanals, 
stating  nam 
berOTJadgee 
inea6h,amd 
Jury  or 


if  any. 


83,158 


31 


Judicial  powen  of  eadi  Tribanal,  Origisal 
and  Appellate. 


A   single 
Jndge  pre 
sides    oyer 
each  Court 
wit  hont 


or     AsseS' 
Bors. 


Each  Judge  and  17  Magistrates  of  the  24: 
entered  in  column  5  being  Magiistnies  cf 
Districts  have  power  to  hear  appeals  from 
the  orders  of  all  Sub^Magiatrates  iu  their 
Districts.    In  the  Civil  Departments  the 


either  Jury  Magistrates  of  Districts  have  power  to 
hear,  under  Act  XIV.  of  1865,  suits  of  on-' 
limited  value,  and  in  the  Revenue  Depart- 
ment they  have  the  powers  of  CoUectGr» 

under  the  Bent  Laws.    All  other  Magistrates  can  hear  suits  (Civil)  up  to  Be. 

5,000  in  value,  and  have  powers  of  Deputy  Collectors  under  the  Bent  Law. 


4,748 


Justices  of  the  Peace 


20,749 


20,749 


468,011 


2,002,717 


2,002,717 


17 


A   single 
Judge  pre 
sides 
each 
bunal 
may 
assisted  by 
Assessors. 

A  single 
Judge  pre 


These   Judges  have  power  to  try  sH 

Criminal  oases  triable  by  a  Couxt  of  Ses- 

overjsions,  except  such  as  for  ofienoes  for  a 

capital  sentence,  and  to  paniah  wi^  ixL- 


Tri- 

andprisonment  not  exceeding  7 


be 


sides    overtrate,  and  can  awaid  az^   poniahmeati 


each  Court, 


by 

sors. 


A   single 
Judge  pre 
sides    over 
each      Tri 
bunal     un 
assisted  by 
either  Jury 
or  Assessor. 


These 


toe  also  included  in  the  last  entxy. 


These  Judges  can   tiy  caaes  <j^  acj, 
nature  committed  to  them  by  a  Map^- 


allowed  by  law.    They  are  likewise  eo- 


and  is  aidedjpowered  to  hear  all  appeals  from  tk> 
orders  of  Magistrate  wiUi  fall  powen  is, 
all  cases  in  which  an  appeal  is  aDovel 
by  law.  1 

These  Judges  have  no  original  jnrisdie-. 
tion,  but  on  the  Civil  side  of  their  Coart 
hear,  under  Act  XY.  of  186&,  appeals  is 
all  suits  in  which  the  value  is  Bs.  5,0rt1| 
or  more ;  and  they  also  hear  appeab  irofii, 
the  decision  of  Collectors  and  Depot;; 
Collectors  under  Act  X.  of  1859  (Ben'i 
Act).  In  the  Bevenue  Department  tbt-r, 
are  Commissioners  of  Diviaion,  and  be^r 
appeals  from  orders  of  Collectors  laAdr 
Bent  Law. 
Ditto  ...  Is  the  Judge  of  the  Chief  AppeDau 
Court  in  Criminal  and  Civil,  hearing  ap- 
peals from  orders  of  Sessions  Courts  in  the  former  case,  and  ^lecial  appeab 
from,  orders  passed  on  appeal  by  Deputy  Commissioner  or  Commiaaiooer  is 
Civil  cases.    In  Criminal  cases  it  has  also  the  power  of  revision. 


«•• 


46 


Ditto 
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Total 

number  of 

Jadgea. 


European. 


Average 

annual  Salary 

of  each  paid 

Judge. 


s 

a 
s 


IS 


o 


I 


1 


i 

o 
9» 


» 


I 


9 


8 


12 


5,600 


16 


12,000 


8,300 


32,500 


8 


82,500 


87,990 


4 


son 


J9 
3 


o 

I 


4 


Executive  or  other 

ftmotionB  exercised  by  the 

same  Officer. 


These  officers  are  Extra 
Assistant,  Assistant,  and 
Deputy  Commissioners,  and 
the  whole  administratiTe 
charge  of  the  districts  to 
which  thej  are  attached 
rests  with  the  Deputy  Com 
misdoner,  who  is  aided  by 
his  Assistant  and  Extra 
Assistant  Commissioners. 


These  officers  are  Deputy 
Commissioners. 


These  officers   are  Com 
missioners  of  Division,  and 
the  administrative  business 
of  Divisions  rests  with  them. 


These  officers  are  also 
the  Commissioners  of  Divi- 
sion. 


Kg  executiye  functions. 


These  officers  are  nearly 
all  included  in  the  fore- 
going entries. 


.a 


o 


I 


1 

m 

I" 

%  ® 

-    10 
SB'S 

g 

QQ 

t 
S 

04 


•g 


I 

is 


1^ 


Number  of  Cases  decided 
during  the  year. 


o 


6,294 


a 

8 


1 

CD 

o 

.g 

I 

1 

3 
&i 

"* 


55 


1,815 


80,458 


142 


612 


1,078 


865 


'5* 


755 


68 


110 


590 


547 


26 
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FINANCE. 


ACOOUNT  of  the  Gross  and  Net  Revemies  of  the  Central  Provin4:es  for  the 

year  1868-69. 


SovECXs  OT  Ixcom. 


ImI'EBIAL. 

Land  Revenue 

Forests 

Excise  on  spirits  and  dnicrs 

Tributes     and     Contributions    from 
Native  States 


Total  Territorial. 


.  ,  (  Professions  &  Trades  Tax 

Assessea  ^  t>«„^v^o*4  t^o» 


Taxes 


Pandhari  Tax 


C  License  Tax 
Onstoms . . .  Su^^r  duty 


Q  ,,           S  Duty  on  imported 
^^* l  Excise  duty 


Total. 


f^.  S  Fees  on  License. 

^*^-i  Export  duty    .... 


Total. 


Stamps    

Post  Office 

Electric  Telegraph 
Mint 


Law  and  i  Refunds* 
Justice.   )  Real  fines 

-D^i:^       ^  Refunds  . 

^°^^-)Real 

Militaiy  Refunds   .... 
Interest   


Miscellaneous 


Total  Imperial. 
Local. 

Public  Works  Funds      

Police  Funds 

Education  Funds   

Charitable  Funds  

General  Funds    


Total  Local 

Gross  Receipts 


GrosB 
Recoipte. 


Ra. 

68,70,fi28 

3,51,014 

9,01,450 


71,89,098 


1,11,112 

2,64,750 

05 

84,832 

14,28,086 


14^28,086 


8,850 


3,850 


8,35,604 


1,08,779 

1,15,748 

39,373 


1,437 
2,19,771 


32,18,407 


11,14,621 
66,417 

1,58,977 
23,699 

8,89,149 


17,47,863 


1,21,50,368 


o 

t 

a 


Chasgss  xeixBTsT  Ijrcoxx. 


Rs. 
22,170 

3,889 


30,537 


•a  g  g 

o  a.  be 
.SO. I 

a  ^  OS 

O  as  ?  fc 
^  o  o  o 
•  o  o  S 

Oi  "  ^  A 

O 


«  H 


?  «*  o 


Q  ^ 


t 


Rs. 

7,2i,093 

3,14,849 


4,478      71,189 


11,10,731 


6,792 
19,020 


234 


234 


35 


35 


19,130 


2,487 
9,821 


9 
3,300 


4,54,789 


4,54,789 


28,358 


55,662 


67,125 


87.602 


Rs. 
9,39,365 


9,39,365 


6,42A78 


67,897 


57,897 


|17.10,800   9,39,365 


R& 


TOTAI.. 


R«. 


1 


Rs. 


16,86,22841,90,400 


3,18,738 
75,667 


20,80,633 


32,^76 
8,85,789 


51,08,465 


5,801 
22,96^ 


4,55,023 


4,55,023 


35 


35 


58,149 
9,821 


1,05^11 
2,41,714 

84,832 
9,73,0i»3 


9,73,0^3 
3,815 


3,815 


47,488  7,88,116 


5,99,303 


57,897 


27,37333194,12.535 


50,630 

1,05.927 

39,3:^ 


1.437 
2^9,771 


,14.104 


67,897|lO,56,724 
66,417 

1,5^ 
23.699 

8,89.149 


1639.966 


•  Includes  Registration  Fees,  proceeds  of  Jail  mauufacturos,  Ac. 
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ROAD    TABLES. 

No,  L — From  Jahalpur  to  Sagar,  via  Damoh, 


District. 


To 


Distance 
in  Miles. 


Rbxawcs. 


•s 


Bclk&ra 


Katangi 


o 
B 


Sangrampur   . 
Jaberi 


Nauta 


Damoh 


Berkberi 


Sb&hpur 


Sauodha 


Sagar 


Total . . . 


Metalled  road.  In  the  5th  mile  the  Umti  nadi  is  crossed  by  an 
Irish  causeway  bridge,  and  in  8th  mile  the  MangWLh4  stream 
in  the  same  ipaner.  No  sar^  or  travellers'  bungalow.  Ordinary 
supplies  and  water  in  abundance. 
21  Road  metalled  up  to  18th  mile.  In  10th  mile,  close  to  Belkiru, 
a  stream  is  crossed  by  an  Irish  causeway  bridge.  One  mile 
from  Katangi  the  river  Hiran,  about  170  yards  wide  from  bank 
to  bank,  is  crossed ;  banks  are  easy ;  the  river  runs  deep  and 
swift.  A  good  ferry  is  established  here.  Sarii  and  &ir  bazar, 
I    with  abundance  of  water. 

4  ^  Small  village.  Travellers' bungalow.  Police  out-poat.  Water  irom 
wells.     Supplies  from  surrounding  country. 

B  Large  village,  sar&i,  and  police  station-house.  Supplies  available. 
Good  water  from  wells.  Koad  unmetalled  in  many  places,  flanked 
by  hills,  and  covered  with  low  jungle.    Nal4s  unbridged. 

12  Newly  built  sardi,  with  accommodation  for  European  traveUers. 
Dispensary.  Supplies  procurable  on  due  notice  being  given.  Water 
from  river.  Junction  here  of  two  rivers,  Gurayyd  and  Bairmi.  Road 
stony.  Most  of  the  n&Uw  and  rivers  unbridged.  Ferry  at  Gunyji, 
fordable  in  dry  «eason. 

16)  Head-quarters  of  district  and  residence  of  Civil  officers.  Travellers' 
bungalow,  and  good  sar&i  with  accommodation  for  Europeans. 
Dispensary.  Supplies  procurable.  Good  water  from  wells  and 
tanks.  Road  stony,  and  flanked  by  hiUa.  No  rivers  to  cross. 
Many  nalis  unbridged. 

13  Open  country.  Road  good,  but  greater  part  unmetalled.  Water 
from  river  Sun^r.  Supplies  procurable.  At  Pathari4  (3|  miles) 
there  are  a  travellers'  bungalow,  good  sarai,  dispensary,  sdiool- 
house,  and  police-station,  with  water  from  tank  and  wells. 

13  Road  in  bad  condition ;  soil  stony  and  gravelly ;  in  last  3  miles  three 
unbridged  n&lds ;  not  fordable  during  the  rains  when  there  is 
any  very  heavy  fall.  Sadu  here.  Supplies  procurable  to  some 
extent. 
9  lload  almost  all  over  black  cotton  soil.  The  Bias  river  is  spanned 
by  an  iron  bridge  for  foot-passengers,  horses,  and  light  carts. 
The  ndlas  are  either  bridp^ed  or  have  paved  causeways.  In  the 
rains  the  road  mav  be  said  to  be  all  but  impassable.  No  travel- 
lers' bungalow.    Supplies  procurable  to  some  extent. 

10  For  about  six  miles  the  road  is  over  black  soil,  passable  in  fur 
weather  after  surface  repairs ;  but  in  the  rains  quite  unfit  for 
any  traflic ;  for  the  next  3  miles  road  is  over  sandy,  stony 
soil,  and  low  hills,  with  one  or  two  steep  inclines.  For  the  last 
mile  into  Cantonments  the  road  is  metalled.  N^las  bridged,  or 
with  paved  causeways. 
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No,  II, — From  Jdbalpitr  to  Raipur^  vid  Manila, 


nistiiet. 


♦-a 


To 


Distance 

in  Milesk 


Bbxarks. 


Mohg^on     


Dh&nwdi 


14i 


Id 


^ 


Nar4inganj 


Bdbaib6  N&I(i  . . . . 


IVfandla 


11 


12 


10  J 


Metalled  road  up  to  Gaur  nadi  (5  miles),  crossed  by  a  causeway, 
and  in  the  rains  by  a  ferry.  The  ghat  is  of  masonry,  with  easy 
descent.  The  Gaur  is  about  60  yards  wide,  with  rocky  bottom 
and  bank.    No  bungalow,  sarai,  or  encamping  ground. 

Nagapahir  ascent  (2nd  mile),  at  an  elevation  of  650  feet  above 
.fabalpiir.  Road  for  first  13  miles  good  ;  rocky  soil ;  last  li- 
mile  plack  soil ;  impassable  for  carts  in  the  rains.  At  3^  miles 
from  Mohg&on  is  the  Koba  nala,  unbridgcd,  with  water  all  the 
year ;  masoury  well  close  by,  and  village  of  Dhobi  1  mile  N.E. 
of  the  road.  At4|  miles  is  a  spring  containing  water  all  the 
year.  At  5^  and  5^  miles  two  unbridgcd  ndlas ;  no  water  in  hot 
weather.  At  7th  mile  a  masonry  well,  and  Samn&ptjr  village  one 
mile  N.  of  the  road.  At  8  ana  8|  miles  two  unbridged  nalds ; 
no  water  in  hot  weather.  At  8}  miles  Hingna  n41i,  unbridged, 
water  always  abundant ;  in  the  rains  the  nala  is  crossed  in  a 
boat.  At  9th  mile  village  of  Chauki  Chitord,  with  police  out- 
post, masonry  well,  and  sarai.  At  IO4  and  1 1th  mile  two  nalds, 
unbridged ;  no  water  in  hot  weather.  At  12th  mile  Kur- 
kuti  n&14  unbridged ;  little  water  in  hot  weather,  and  village  of 
Kurkuti  one  mile  N.  At  14}  mile,  Dhdnw&i  village,  200  yards 
off  the  road ;  nala  unbridged ;  no  water  in  hot  weathisr.  Masonry 
well ;  water  always  abundant.  Supplies  from  neighbouring 
villages ;  no  trees  for  shade. 

Road  for  8i  miles  good,  rocky  soil ;  2^  miles  bad,  black  soil.  At 
1,U,  1},  and  2}  mile,  unbridged  nal&s;  no  water  in  hot  weather. 
At  'd\  nule,  Kdlpi  nala,  unbridged,  water  always  abundant,  and 
Kilpi  village  1|  mile  N.  At  4tn  mile,  unbridged  n&l&,  no  water 
in  hot  weather.  At  8th  mile,  Kurumeli  nala,  unbridged,  water 
all  the  year  round  ;  Kurumeli  village  li  mile  N.E.  At  8^  mile 
Chirgaon,  nal&,  unbridged,  water  always  abundant,  and  village 
\  mile  S.  At  8^  mile,  unbridged  nal&,  no  water  in  hot 
weather.  At  9|  mile  Tikdria  nala ;  water  all  the  year.  At  11th 
mile  Nar&inganj  village  on  Balej  river,  unbri(lged ;  crossed  in 
a  boat  in  the  rains.  Police  station-house.  Travellers'  bungalow. 
Masonry  well.     Only  two  trees  for  shade.     Supplies  abundant. 

Road  good ;  7  miles  rocky  soil ;  1  mile  clayish  soil ;  4  miles  black 
soil,  impassable  for  carts  in  the  rains.  At  2\  miles,  Kumli4 
niU  ;  masonry  bridge ;  water  always  abundant,  two  hamlets ,  one 
\  mile  N.  and  the  other  \  mile  S.  of  the  bridge.  At  3rd  mile 
unbridged  nild,  no  water  in  hot  weather.  At  5th  mile  Lulipur 
ndla,  unbridged;  water  always  abundant;  village  \\  mile  B.  At 
5.)  mile,  ndla  with  pavement  crossing,  and  at  6,  6|  and  7  miles 
three  unbridged  nalas,  no  water  in  hot  weather.  At  /th  mile 
is  a  spring,  protected  with  masonry,  water  always  abundant. 
At  9th  mile  Kunra  nala,  unbridged,  water  all  the  year  round, 
village  \\  mile  S.W.  At  11  and  III  mile  two  unbridged 
naias  ;  no  water  in  hot  weather.  At  12th  mile  Babaiha  nala; 
unbridged ;  water  always  abundant ;  good  shade.  Village  of 
Gwari  one  mile  off  the  road.  Supplies  from  neighbouring 
villages. 

Road  in  black  soil,  bad  for  1 4  mile ;  good  for  2  miles ;  6  miles  very 
level,  and  good  in  fair  weather,  but  a  little  muddy  in  the  rains ; 
1}  mile  metalled  road.  At  2^  miles  Madubar  nal4,  unbridged ; 
water  always  abundant ;  village  of  Phulsagar  \  mile  off  the  road> 
Mandla  Civil  station  and  town  on  right  bank  of  Narbadd.  Sup- 
plies abundant ;  good  shade  for  travellers ;  several  sard  is. 
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Dlfltanee 
inmilM. 


BXVABXB. 


AnjanUL 


Bichhii 


S 


s 


Motinil^ 


Chilpigh&t 


Banj&ri  . 
Chorbatti 
Borla    ... 


PODdi    . 

Piparid 


u 


Sitipiir    . . 
Marj&dpur 
Hansdpur 
Khandsar^ 
Baher&    .., 


12i 


Hi 


15J 


Black  soil  1  mile  ;  black  soil  and  day  mixed  9  miles ;  good  rocky 
soil  1^  miles ;  good  sandy  soil  1  mile.  The  Narbada  is  crossed 
opposite  Mandla  at  S&kw&,  at  which  there  is  a  ferry.  At  i 
mile  unbridged  n&li ;  water  always  abundant.  At  3  mile  Khuk^ 
nesara  nala,  unbridged ;  water  always  abundant ;  good  baoli 
here.  At  8i  mile  Mitiiri  river,  unbridged,  water  abundant* 
crossed  in  a  boat  in  the  rains  during  the  floods.  At  10|  mile 
unbridged  nilk  ;  muddy  bottom,  difficult  to  cross  whilst  the 
water  uists  (10  months).  At  Anjani^  good  shade.  Supplies 
abundant.    Drinking  water  from  tank,  which  is  always  ftm. 

Road  for  5  miles  black  and  clayish  soil  mixed,  8  miles  rocky  soil, 
li  mile  sandy.  At  3  miles  Chind&l  Bhata  nala,  unbridged ; 
water  always  abundant,  bioli  here.  At  7th  mile  unbridged 
nala,  muddy  bottom  while  water  lasts ;  no  water  in  hot  weather. 
At  9  mile  M&tiari  river ;  unbridged ;  water  abundant.  At  lOi 
miles  Hanum&n  n414,  unbridged ;  no  water  in  hot  weather. 
At  131  miles  Gur&r  n&l&,  unbridged,  water  always  abundant. 
At  Bichhia  water  from  tanJ^  and  Uurar  n&la  ;  Police  outpost. 
Supplies  from  neighbouring  villages. 

Road  black  and  clayish,  soil  mixed,  3  miles ;  sand  and  clay  mixed, 
4h  miles  ;  rocky  soil  1  mile ;  sandy  soil  7  miles.  This  part  of 
the  road  passes  through  a  wild  tract  of  country,  with  scarcely  a 
hamlet  within  sieht.  At  1  mile,  Bharanga  nila,  4  mile  Di^ 
ndla,  6  mile  B&rkotii  n&UL,  aU  unbridged ;  no  water  in  hot 
weather.  At  8i  miles  Halon  river,  10 1  miles  Dudhia  nali,  13^ 
miles  Dutha — Duthan  nala,  all  unbridged,  water  always  sl>Qn- 
dant.  At  Moti  n&la  no  village  ;  plenty  of  shade  for  tents. 
Water  always  abundant.  Supplies  must  be  brought  from 
Bichhid. 

Road  not  yet  rtoularly  measured ;  for  9  miles  it  has  been  put  into 
repair  as  a  fair  weather  road ;  fit  for  carts.  At  4  miles  Bhai 
Babin  niU,  9  miles  Mangli  n&l&,  9f  miles  another  nala,  all 
unbridged  ;  water  all  the  year  round.  At  10}  miles  unbrid^d 
ndl&,  no  water  in  hot  weatlier.  At  12|  miles  Mohanjhori  nila, 
unbridged ;  water  always  abundant. 

Road  stony.  No  supplies.  Water  procurable  from  n&Ui.  Good  shade 
also  for  travellers,  but  no  habitation. 

At  H  miles  from  Banjiri  water  is  procurable  from  a  nali;  road 
sandy  ;  but  just  at  the  nal&  the  ghat  is  stony  and  bad. 

Travellers' bungalow.  Supplies  easily  procurable  ;  six  unbridged 
nal&s ;  road  partly  sandv  and  partly  stony. 

Two  unbridged  nal&s ;  road  passes  through  black  soil ;  large  village ; 
supplies  abundant. 

Eleven  unbrid^d  nil&s,  but  the  crossings  are  fair  ;  road  in  black 
soil.  Supplies  abundant.  The  Sabri  river  is  crossed  before 
coming  to  Piparia. 

Road  fair;  black  soil;  supplies  abundant.  At  Sitipur  tibe  Ka- 
warda  territory  ends  and  the  Khalsa  of  Bildspur  begins. 

Water  obtained  mm  a  nil&.  Supplies  indifferent.  Road  in  black 
soil. 

Road  parses  through  black  soil.  Supplies  procurable  througb 
the  malgnzdr ;  water  from  a  tank. 

Malj^uzdr  supplies  provisions.    Tank  and  well  water.     No  nil^ 
01  any  importance. 
10]|Road  has  been  made  passable  for  village  carts.    Malguzar  supph^ 
provisions.    Tank  water. 
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District. 

To 

Dictanoe 
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Bbmabks. 

• 

Sime&  ....  •••••• 

8i 
14 
12i 

Seondth  river  is  crossed  within  half  a  mile  of  Simgd ;  its  ghats 
have  heen  sloped ;  and  during  the  open  months  it  is  easily 
crossed.  The  road  is  good  for  village  carts.  There  is  a  tahsil 
here,  in  which  a  room  is  available  for  Europeans.  A  Bania 
supplies  provisions.    Tank,  well,  and  river  water. 

At  the  7th  and  12th  miles  the  Garirid  and  Kolhan  naUs  are  cross- 
ed, both  are  unbrid^d ;  but  their  ghats  are  properly  sloped. 
The  road  is  very  iair  for  village  carts.  Sardi  here,  in  which 
two  rooms  have  been  fitted  up  for  European  travellers.  Tank 
water.    Maleuzdr  supplies  provisions. 

The  Sokra  nala  is  crossed  at  the  6^  mile,  it  is  unbridged.  The 
road  is  very  fair  during  the  open  months,  but  very  dusty. 

• 

1 
s 

ft 
o 

1 

Dhaniwi     

R6ipdr     

Total .... 
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No.  III. — From  Sugar  to  the  Railway. 


Biatriet. 


Distance 
in  Miles. 


RB3LARKS. 


«8 
60 
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Chitora 


Surkhi 


Gaurjhamar 


•  * .  •  •  * 


Dcori 


Mahdrajpiir    . . . 


10 


11 


Road  metalled  and  bridged,  with  the  exception  of  the  river  Bidar, 
which  is  fordable  in  the  dry  weather,  but  not  in  the  rains.  No 
ferry  boat  as  yet.  Department  Public  Works  bungalow.  Sup- 
plies procurable. 

Road  metalled,  and  bridged.  Sard!  for  travellers,  with  room  for 
Europeans.     Supplies  procurable. 

Road  partly  metalled  and  bridged,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dahdr 
river,  fordable,  except  in  the  rains.  No  ferry  boat  as  yet ;  metal- 
ling of  road  will  be  complete  by  1st  Apnl  1870,  Sardi  for 
travellers.     Police  outpost. 

A  bad  ndld  at  Gauijhamar,  not  fordable  in  rains.  No  fenr  boat 
as  yet ;  from  this  ndla  to  Sundr  river  stony  and  sandy  soil,  with 
a  deep  ndld  1}  mile  distant.  Sunar  not  fordable  in  rains^ 
and  no  ferry  boat.  From  Sundr  to  foot  of  Gaurjhdmar  ghdt 
black  soil ;  much  cut  up  by  ndlds,  none  of  which  are  bndged. 
Ghat  steep  and  stony.  Passing  it  a  stony  table-land  cut  up  by 
nalas  until  the  road  descends  from  plateau  by  a  long  and  gra- 
dual decline  into  the  Deori  plain,  where  the  soil  is  at  first 
gravelly  and  stony ;  near  Deori  black  ;  at  Deori,  sardi,  with 
small  room  for  Europeans.  Police  station-house.  Dispensary. 
Supplies  always  procurable.  Bungalow  occupied  by  Customs 
patrol.  Here  occurs  the  river  Sukhdin,  crossed  by  good  masonry 
causeway. 

Road  through  black  soil  at  first,  cut  up  with  small  nfilds.  Three 
(Naun4,  Bamandeh,and  Dhoba)  bad,  unbridged,  fordable  as  ande. 
Police  outpost.  Near  Maharajpur  road  stony.  Supplies  pro- 
curable. 
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10  r 


\U 


7 
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The  Sagar  district  boundary  i»  at  the  foot  of  the  Jhiria  ghat,  the 
road  to  which  ia  over  sandy  soil,  cut  up  with  small  wateroouiws, 
as  it  ascends,  soil  is  stony.  Jhiri&  ghat  steep  and  difficult ;  it  ia 
in  three  tiers,  the  first  steep  and  stony ;  a  cart  track  has  been 
struck  out  by  the  cartmen  for  themselves  with  a  better  gra- 
dient ;  the  second  tier  ii  stony  but  not  high ;  the  third  is  steep 
and  long,  but  still  is  passable  for  wheeled  carria^  at  all  seasons, 
with  some  little  risk.  Police  post  at  Bamhni,  with  a  room  in  it 
which  gives  fair  accommodation  for  travellers.  Bamhni  and  Bir- 
mdn  mil  probably  be  oflf  the  proposed  Imperial  road  to  Kareli. 
the  stages  on  which  have  not  yet  been  selected. 


No.  IV. — From  Narsinghpur  to  Chhindwdrd. 
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Supplies  procurable  after  notice.  Water  abundant  from  nuuonry 
wells  and  tanks.  No  travellers'  bungalow  or  sarai.  Good  en- 
camping ground,  with  grove.  Road  nnmetalled,  but  easy  in 
dry  weather.    No  heavy  n&lds  or  rivers  in  this  stage. 

Supplies  must  be  collected  from  adjacent  villages.  Water  plenti- 
ful from  M4ch4  Rewd.  No  travellers'  bun^ow  or  sarai,  but  a 
small  encampinff  ground.  Road  stony,  but  practicable  for  country 
carts  and  gooas  in  the  rains.  The  Sher  river  is  impassable 
occasionally  in  the  rains. 

Road  in  fair  order.  No  sarii^  but  encamping  ground  shadj.  Sup- 
plies procurable. 

Road  generally  stony,  and  descends  considerably  over  the  Duli 

*  gh&t.  Several  nil&s  cross  the  road,  but  none  considerable. 
No  sar4i  or  shade  in  encamping  ground ;  water  from  nali.  Sup- 
plies procurable  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

Road  stony,  and  intersected  by  the  river  Hel.  No  travellers'  bun- 
galow or  sar4i,  but  good  encamping  groimd  in  a  mango  grove 
close  to  the  village,  where  there  is  a  well  of  excellent  water. 

Road  ia  over  a  succession  of  hills  and  generally  stony,  though 
quite  passable  for  carts.  There  are  a  few  n&las,  which  are 
unbridged ;  and  3  miles  from  Umarw4r6  is  a  short  but  steep 
ascent  at  Bardz4  ghat.  No  sarai  or  travellers'  bungalow  and 
no  good  encamping  ground  near  the  village ;  but  a  grove  of  fine 
large  mango  trees  about  half  a  mile  to  the  east,  gives  shade  for 
two  or  three  tents.  Water  is  obtained  from  a  n4l&,  which  has 
running  water  in  it  throughout  the  year.    Supplies  procurable. 

Good  fair-weather  road,  occasionally  stony,  and,  as  there  is  little 
or  no  black  soil,  it  is  by  no  means  very  bad  in  the  rains.  Two 
rivers  intersect  the  road,  the  Bohona  near  Samd,  and  Pencfa 
close  to  Singori,  and  six  n£l&s,  all  unbridged. 
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No.  F. — From  Hoshangabad  to  BetuL 
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Dhar 
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impani 
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11  A  small  villa^  and  a  railway-station.  Supplies  procurable. 
Water  plentiful  from  wells.  Travellers'  bungalow  and  sar&i. 
Tbe  road,  upon  black  cotton  soil,  is  partially  bridged,  and  em- 
banked ;  but  good  for  traffic.  Tbe  n&lds  intervening  are  usually 
dry. 
Supplies  plentiful.  Water  plentiful  from  wells.  No  travellers' 
bungalow  or  sardi,  but  a  regular  encamping  ground  (53  acres). 
The  road  is  on  black  soil*  but  in  good  order,  and  partially 
bridged.  • 

7k  Water  from  wells  and  river.  Shed  for  travellers.  Supplies  plenti- 
ful. Police  outpost.  Good  encampment  under  trees  in  fine 
weather. 

10  Sar&i  room  for  Europeans*  with  table-servant.  Water  from  a  we  11 
Police  outpost.  Supplies,  which  are  scanty,  are  brought  from 
Bordha,  8  miles  ofi^ 

14  Water  from  river  Machnd.  Supplies  plentiful.  Police  station- 
house  and  district  post-office.  Rest-house  for  Europeans  un- 
furnished. Charitable  dispensary.  Village  school-house.  Large 
bridge  over  Machnd. 
9^  Sarai.  Room  for  Europeans,  with  table-servant.  Water  from 
wells  and  river.    Police  oncost.    Supplies  plentiful. 

131  Civil  station.  Sar^ls  in  Kot  and  sadaur  b4zar.  Charitable  dis- 
pensary. Church;  travellers'  bungalow.  Town  and  female 
school-houses.  Central  distillery.  Water  from  river,  three 
tanks  and  numerous  wells.  Police  head-quarters  and  Imperial 
post-office. 
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No. 

VL — From  Ndgp{ir  to  Baipiir. 

District. 

To 

Dlstsnce 
in  ibUm. 

JiBMAMKa. 

m 

• 

Maunda  (Mohodi) . 

Bhandara    

Ukhni    ........ 

Mundipar  (1)  .  •  . . 
Sakoli     

21 

19 
12 

4 

8 

Overseer's  bungalow  at  Mahilg^on  (10  miles).    Road  metalled 
throughout,  and  over  fair  country.    All  n£l£s  bridged,  except 
Kanhan  river  at  Maund&.    Travellers'  bungalow.    No  sardis  on 
the  road.    Shops  at  P^ldi. 

1 

1 

Road  metalled.    All  nalds  bridged.    No  sardfs    on   the  road. 

Water  obtainable  at  villages  of  Masuri  (5th),  Borg&on  (7th), 

Kharbi  (10th),  Shahpur  (14th),  and  6el£  (1 7th)  mile. 
Overseer's  bungalow.    Police    outpost.    Supplies  good.    Water 

plentiful  from  well  and  n^M.    Road  in  good  order.    Bridges 

complete,  except  Waingan^,  i  mile  E.  of  Bhandara. 
Sarai.     Water  from  well.    Village  small.    Supplies  scarce.    Road 

in  good  order. 
Travellers'  bungalow.    Supplies  good.    Water  from  well.    Road 

and  bridges  in  good  order.    Tahsil  and  police  station-house 

J  mile  from  travellers'  bungalow. 
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District. 


To 


Diataoce 
in  Miles. 


'a  '5 


s 


gs 


u 
vol 


Kumbhari 


Mundipar(2)  . 


Deorikishori   ..  .. 


B%hiuidi 


ChichoU 


War&rband 


Pendhri 


Somni 


Drug 


BhQ&i 


Rdipi&r 


Total.... 


12 
10 


6 
6 


14 


10 


lOj 


10 


10 


I2i 


174 


Sar^i.    Masonry  well.    Water  good.    Supplies  scarce.    Road  and 

bridges  in  good  order. 
Travellers'  bungalow.    No  well.    Water  near.    Amuogem^it  for 

supplies  made  throu^b  Kamthd  zamindir,  to  whom  the  village 

belongs.    Road  in  fair  order. 
Sar&i.    Water   plentiful  and  good.    Supplies  plentifbl.    Roads 

and  bridges  in  good  order. 
Road  baa  oeen  aligned,  raised,  and  bridged,  but  not  metalled. 

Some  metal  has  been  collected  on  the  roadside.    Bania  supplies 

provisions,  river  water. 
Two  n&l&s   are  crossed,  one  bridged  (near  Chichola),  and  the 

other  unbridged  (near  Chibuk  nila).    Road  very  bad,   being 

as  yet  incomplete.    Travellers'  bun^ow.    Well  water.    Provi- 

sions  are  supplied  through  the  Khaur^garh  zamind^^  by  means 

of  shopkeepers  at  P^thii. 
One  nala  brioged,  and  one  unbridged  in  this  stage.    Road  uneven 

in  places,  and  incomplete.    Tank  and  well  water.    Bania  sup- 
plies provisions. 
Two  small  ndl&s,  and  a  small  river  are  crossed ;  all  unbridged.  Road 

irregular  and  uneven,  and  runs  through  black  soil.    Travellen' 

bui:^ow.    Bania  supplies  provisions.    Tank  and  well  water. 
Three  small  nalds  are  met  with,  all  unbridged.    Soil  is  black 

loam,  and  road  bad,  and  uneven.    Bania  supplies  provisions. 

Tank  and  well  water. 
Seonith  river  is  crossed  at  a  mile  and  a-half  from  Drug ;  it  is  mi- 

bridged,  but  can  be  crossed  easily  during  the  open  months. 

Road  from  Somni  to  the  Seondth  runs  dirough  black  loam, 

and  is  very  irregular  and  uneven.    Travellers'  bungalow.    Banii 

supplies  provisions.    Well  and  tank  water. 
Road  throughout  varies  in  soil,  changing  from  black  loara  to 

sandy.    Portions  have    been    metalled.    Encamping    ground. 

Tank  and  well  water.    BaniH  suppties  provisions. 
Road  uneven  up  to  i  of  the  distance,  beyond  that  it  is  very  good. 

Police  outpost  on  side  of  road.    Karun  river  crossed  4|  miles 

near  R41pur ;  it  is  unbridged,  but  can  be  crossed  without  trouble, 

as  durinff  the  open  months  it  has  no  more  than  two  feet  of  water 

in  it  at  the  crossing. 


No.  VII. — From  Nagpur  to  Chhindwara. 


District. 

To 

Distance 
in  miles. 

Rbvabu. 

• 

Nagpur. 

Sooner     

Kclod 

22 

7 

Road  metalled  throughout.  All  nal4s  brideed,  except  Kolar  river, 
near  Dahig&on,  and  two  other  large  nalds  near  Patansaongi. 
Overseer's  bungalow  at  Pipl4  (11  miles).  Travellers'  bungalow 
and  sarai  at  Saoner.    Supplies  procurable  on  the  road. 

Fair  country  road.  Nilas  not  bridged.  Good  encamping 
ground.    Supplies  available.    Water  abundant. 
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DUtrict. 


To 


Diattace 
in  Miles. 


Bbmarks. 


Borgdon 


Ramikond 


6 


14 


Umri  Nala 


14 


Chhindwara    . . . 


15 


Total.... 


78 


District  Eneineer's  bungalow.  No  sardi.  Water  from  wells  good. 
Supplies  limited.  For  last  4  miles  road  through  black  cotton 
soil,  crosses  sixteen  watercourses^  of  which  only  the  Paradsingd 
n4l4  is  a  perennial  stream. 

Travel lera'  bungalow  and  large  sardi.  Water  good  from  wells  and 
from  Kanh&n  river.  Supplies  procurable.  Road  intersected  by 
forty-four  watercourses  from  the  hills,  two  of  wtiich  (Kanhdn 
and  J&m)  are  rivers,  and  three  ndl&s,  which  retain  water  through- 
out the  year.  None  of  these  are  bridged.  The  road  is  marked 
Snd  class,  but  little  has  been  done  to  it ;  and  as  the  soil  for  the 
last  8  miles  is  black  cotton,  in  the  rains  it  is  almost  impassable 
for  wheeled  carriage. 

No  village  here.  Supplies  obtainable  from  Ekallerd  (h  mile  W). 
District  Engineer's  bungalow.  Water  good  and  plentiful,  both 
from  wells  and  nil&  throughout  the  vear.  Road  on  leaving 
R&mdkoniL  crosses  several  ndlas,  which  during  the  rains  are 
torrents,  and  frequently  are  impassable  for  twelve  hours.  The 
road  passes  by  easy  curves  and  gradients  up  the  Silawini  ghat, 
the  top  of  \«hich  is  4  miles  from  Umri  ndI4,  and  is  over  red  gravel. 
The  watercourses  on  the  gh&t  are  all  bridged,  except  three. 

Road  marked  out  2nd  class,  but  only  completed  for  last  mile  ;  5 
nalas  are  bridged  ;  but  not  the  Kolbira  nver  (12th  mile).  Road 
almost  the  whole  way  over  black  soil. 


No.  VIII.-^From  Nagpur  to  Betul. 


District. 


Distance 
in  miles. 


Rbmabxs. 


§5 

vert 


hi 

a 
O 


Saoner 


Khurs%ar 


Chicholi 
Bamhni 


Mohi 


Chichenda 
Multai.... 


22 


11 


13 


C9  cpo 


8 


6 
10 


Road  metalled  throughout.    All  n4lfi,s  bridged,  except  Kolar  river 

near  Dahig&on,  and  two  large  nalds  near  Patansdongi.  Overseer's 

bungalow  at  Pipla  (11  miles).    Travellers'  Bungsdow  and  sardi 

at  Saoner.     Supplies  procurable  on  the  road. 
No  bungalow  or  sarai.    Two  nalds  (at  Umri  about  half-way,  and 

near  Khursdpdr)  unbridged.   Sufficient  water  supply  on  the  road. 

Three  stony  ghats ;  remainder  of  road  of  a  difficult  nature. 
Road  unmetalled,  but  gravelly  in  parts ;  it  becomes  muddy  during 

the  monsoons.    No  travellers'  bungalow.    Supplies  procurable. 
Road  unmetalled ;  first  six  miles  in  black  cotton  soil ;  very  muddy 

during  the  rains ;  remainder  very  stony.    It  is  intersected  by 

ei^ht  nalds.    Encamping  ground  and  travellers'  bungalow.    Sup- 

phes  received  from  Pdndhumd. 
Road  unmetalled,  through  black  soil  and  gravel ;  during  the  rains 

it  becomes  muddy  in  parts.     It  is  intersected  by  five  ndlas,  of 

which  the  one  near  Pandhumd  retains  water  throughout  the  year. 
Sardi.    Water  from  river  Wardha.    Supplies  cannot  be  obtained  for 

more  than  two  or  three  people  at  a  time. 
Sardi.    Water  from  tanks  and  wells.    Town— 5,000  mhabitants. 

Police  station-house.   District  post-office.  Charitable  dispensary. 

Town  school.  Travellers' bungalow.  Tahsili.  Imperial  post-office. 
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Distance 

in  Mlle«J 


Rbmabks. 


s 

•5 

^« 

o 


9i 


Betul 


14 
10 


Badniir 


Total . . 


Sardi.  Water  from  Kells.  Large  village.  Rest-bouse  for  Eu- 
ropeans. 

No  sarai  or  covered  accommodation  for  travellers.  Water  from 
river  and  wells.  Several  large  groves  of  mango  trees  for  shelter 
during  dry  weather.  Town  police  post  Charitable  dispensan. 
Imperial  post-office.  A  land-holder  has  a  good  ganlen  on  the 
English  system  ;  vegetables  procurable  in  season.  About  5,(.iiji) 
inhabitants. 

Civil  station.  Sarais  in  Sadar  and  Kothi  bazar.  Charitable  dispen- 
sary. Church.  Travellers*  bungalow.  Town  and  female  school- 
houses.  Sadar  distillerv.  Water  from  river,  three  tanks,  aad 
numerous  wells.     Imi)erial  post-office,  and  police  bead-quarten. 
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No,  IX. — From  Nagpur  to  Chanda. 


District. 


To 


Distance 
in  miles. 


Bbxabkb; 


55 


Bori 


R&ndri 


18 


1 


J4m 


Waror4 


a 


Bh&ndak 


Ch&nda 


13 


8 


29 


Total . . . . 


11 


17 


96 


Overseer's  bungalow  and  well  at  Parsori  (8  miles),  and  travellers' 
bungalow  at  Rori.  Road  metalled  throughout.  All  rivers  and 
nalas  bridged,  except  the  river  Wana  at  Bori.  No  sai^is  inter- 
mediate. Sarai  at  Bori,  close  to  railway -station,  and  about  one 
mile  from  travellers'  bungalow. 

Road  lies  through  a  black  cotton  soil.  It  is  metalled.  The  main 
rivers  and  nalis  not  bridged.  At  K4ndri  the  Wand  'river  is 
crossed,  and  this  is  the  chief  difficulty  between  Bori  and  Jam. 

Road  lies  through  a  black  cotton  country  and  is  metalled.  The  msin 
rivers  and  nalas  unbridged.  A  travellers'  bungalow  at  Hingsn- 
ghdt,  8  miles  off.  The  Hinganghdt  road  branches  off  from  here 
westwards. 

Road  lies  through  a  black  cotton  soil,  being  only  formed  and 
covered  with  muram  except  in  a  few  nodular  sjwts,  where  me- 
tal has  been  placed.  There  is  a  travellers'  bungalow  here. 
The  main  streams  and  uilas  unbridged.  Warori  is  a  Tah>:l 
station. 

Road  for  the  first  half  runs  through  black  and  brown  loam,  aaJ 
then  through  sandy  soil.  Three  unbridged  streams  are  crossed 
but  these  form  no  obstacle  in  the  open  season. 

Save  for  the  1st  mile  the  route  is  by  the  southern  road,  whicli 
is  partially  metalled  and  partially  bridged.  Two  unbridgtd 
streams  are  crossed,  but  these  form  no  obstacle  in  the  opes 
season. 
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No.  X. — From  Rdipur  to  Sambalpur, 


District. 


Distance 
ia  mllsa. 


BlXABKfl. 


u 

a, 

Pi 


Xawagaon   • 


A'rang 


Tumgaon 


NawagaoQ 


Torjhar 

Gadbera  ....•,  . . 


Sakra 


Basna 


Saraipalli 
Singhora. 


Lohara 


§ 

en 


Sohela 

Cbakarkend 


Bargarh 


A'tabira 


13 


Hi 


9 


8i 


8J 


8 


15 


15 


11 
12 


8 


8 


Sambalpur 


Total 


12 


14 


Bania  supplies  provisions.  Well  and  tank  water.  Sokr&  ni\k 
unbridged.  For  half  the  distance  from  Raipdr  the  road  is  hard, 
the  rest  is  black  soil. 

Bania  supplies  provisions.  Well  and  tank  water.  The  Kolhan 
n^la  is  crossed  near  Rewd,  it  is  unbridged,  but  the  crossing  is 
very  fair.    The  soil  throughout  varies  from  sandy  to  black  loam. 

Travellers'  bungalow.  Bania  supplies  provisions.  Well  and  tank 
water.  The  Mah&nadi  has  to  be  crossed,  it  is  unbridged,  with 
a  bed  a  mile  broad,  having  little  or  no  water  in  it.  Besides 
this  there  is  a  nala  near  Beltokri,  it  is  unbridged  but  gives  no 
trouble,  as  the  crossing  is  good  and  little  or  no  water  in  the  n41a. 
The  road  throughout  is  uneven,  and  runs  through  black  loam. 

Bania  supplies  provisions.  Well  water,  no  nala  is  crossed.  The 
country  above  the  road  is  wild  and  jungly.  The  soil  is  hard 
and  good  for  cart  traffic. 

Supplies  have  to  be  collected  from  the  neighbourhood.  Well  water. 
No  nala  is  crossed.   The  road  is  hard  and  runs  over  gravelly  soil. 

Bania  supplies  provisions.  Well  water.  No  nala  is  crossed.  The 
road  is  good,  and  runs  over  hard  soil,  but  there  is  thick  jungle 
on  either  side. 

Supplies  procurable.  Water  good  from  Jonk  river.  No  nala  ex- 
cept the  Jonk  river,  which  is  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  Gad- 
bera ;  it  is  unbridged,  but  can  easily  be  crossed,  as  it  has  little 
water  in  it.  Jungle  runs  along  both  sides  of  the  road,  soil  gravelly. 

Supplies  procurable.  Water  good  from  well  near  the  village. 
Travellers'  bun^low  on  bank  of  Jonk  river.  The  road  passes 
though  dense  jungle  nearly  the  whole  way;  it  is  unmade, 
though  good  in  fair  weather.    N^las  all  unbridged. 

Supplies  procurable.  Well  water.  Road  sandy,  generally  good  in 
nur  weather ;  nalds  all  unbridged. 

Travellers'  bungalow  and  well  at  Khum4rpalli,  six  miles  from 
Saraipalli.  Supplies  procurable  at  Singhora.  Water  good, 
from  tank  and  well.  Koad  unmade,  but  mostly  over  red  soil, 
nnd  good  in  fair  weather.  Nalas  all  unbridged. 
small  village.  Supplies  only  procurable  in  small  quantities ; 
but  can  be  obtained  from  Pankipalli,  a  larger  village  about  a 
mile  off.  Water  good,  from  well.  There  is  a  small  ghat, 
near  Singhora,  which  is  somewhat  stony  but  not  difficult.  Rest 
of  road  sandy  and  good  in  fair  weather.     Nalas  all  unbridged. 

A  large  village.  Supplies  easily  procurable.  Water  good,  from  several 
tanks  and  a  well.  Road  good  in  fair  weather.  N^las  all  unbridged. 

A  large  village.  Supplies  easily  procurable.  Water  good,  from 
several  tanks  and  a  well.  Travellers'  bungalow  near  the  road. 
Road  mostly  over  hard  red  soil,  and  good  in  fair  weather. 
N41as  all  unbridged. 

Tahsil  station  and  large  village.  Supplies  easily  procurable.  Water 
good  from  tanks  and  from  Jira  river,  which  is  close  to  the  village. 
Road  over  hard  red  soil,  good  in  fair  weather.  Nalas  all  unbridged. 

Large  village.  Supplies  easily  procurable.  Water  good,  from 
tanks  and  a  well.  Road  over  hard  red  soil,  good  in  fair  weather. 
Nalas  all  unbridged. 

Halting-place  at  Babuband,  which  is  halfway,  and  where  ther^  is 
a  well,  but  the  village  is  a  mile  from  the  road.  Road  good  in 
fair  weather.    Nalas  all  unbridged. 
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No,  XL — From  Chanda  to  Siro^iclua. 


Oiitrtet 


To 


DiftaiiM 
in  Miles. 


RSVABU. 


Virgion 


Chicboli 
Sirptir* 


Blbri  * 

Vyankat^pdr  *  .. 
Nakalpalli  *  . . . . 
Pah&rpalli  *  . . . . 
Sironchll  •  • 


Total 


161 

15 

12 

20 

14 

16 

16 

12. 


121 


There  are  no  traTcUers'  bun^lows,  no  saraig,  and  no  aoeommo- 
dation  whatever  on  this  line  of  road ;  the  utmost  that  can  be 
found  is  an  empty  house  or  shed  in  which  shelter  may  be  ob- 
tained. Water  is  everywhere  abundant  in  the  cold  weather  it 
the  stages,  and  everywhere  scarce  and  bad  in  the  hot  wieasoa ; 
there  are  few  wells  and  the  water  supply,  such  as  it  is,  is  obtained 
from  rivers  and  nalas.  Supplies  are  to  be  had  without  difficaltr 
at  each  plftce  named  from  banias,  who  sell  them  at  reasonable 
rates.  There  are  no  bridges  over  the  rivers  or  die  nilas. 
The  first  part  of  the  road  from  Ch&nda  is  rocky  with  sand, 
but  the  greater  portion  of  the  way  is  over  deep  sand.  The 
people  are  exceedingly  civil. 

*  These  places  are  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Godavuri  in  the 
Nizam's  territories. 
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GLOSSARY 


A 

A'bkdrf    

A'l   

A'mUri  

A^mil   

Angarkhi    , 

Arhar  

Aswa    

Avatar 

B 

Baigdni    

Bdjri    

Bandar 

BangM , 

Banm  or  Baniyd  . . 

Banj^^    

BioU    

Bazdr   

BfgM  

Biswi  

Bohr4  

C 

Chan4 

Chak    

Chapati    

Chaprasi 

Charkhana  

Cliaadharf  

Chaukidiri  

Chauth     

Chh^ti    

Chhatank 

Chhipd  or  Chhipi 

Cbiragh    

Chironji   

ChiiU  

Chdngi    


Excise. 

A  plant  {Morinda  citri/oiia),  the  root  of  which  yields  a  red  dye. 

A  plant  (Hibiscus  cannahinus)  cultivated  for  the  fibre  which  it 

yields. 
The  title  of  a  Government  officer  under  native  rule.   A  collector 

or  farmer  of  revenue. 
A  long  tunic,  a  coat  worn  both  by  Hindus  and  Mohammadana. 
A  kind  of  pulse   very  generally  cultivated  throughout  India 

{Cj/tisu8  cajan). 
A  horse  or  horseman. 
The  appearance  on  earth  or  incarnation  of  a  deity. 


A  kind  of  rice  of  inferior  ouaUty. 

A  grain  much*  cultivated  throughout  India.     A  species  of  panic 

or  millet  (Panicum  spicatum), 
A  monkey. 

A  species  of  betel-leaf  or  pun» 
A  snop-keeper  ;  a  merchant  (usually  a  corn-dealer). 
A  particular  caste  or  tribe.    They  are  professional  carriers,  and 

journey  from  one  part  of  India  to  another  with  droves  of  pack- 

bullocks. 
A  large  well  with  steps  leading  downwards  to  the  water. 
A  market. 
A  measure  of  land  varying  in  extent  in  different  parts  of  India. 

The  average  bf  ghd  is  about  |ths  of  an  acre. 
The  twentieth  part  of  a  bfgha. 
A  caste  of  merchants  or  traders  whose  home  was  originally 

Gujardt.     They  have  adopted  the  Mohammadan  religion,  and 

are  to  be  found,  in  many  parts  of  India. 

A  kind  of  pulse  commonly  known  as  gram  (Cicer  arieiinum), 

A  portion  of  land  divided  off,  arrondissement. 

A  thin  cake  of  fiour  and  water  slightly  toasted  or  baked  over  an 

open  fire. 
A  servant  or  messenger  wearing  a  badge  as  a  mark  of  office. 
A  kind  of  cloth,  also  called  zilmilf . 

The  head  man  of  a  trade  in  towns.     The  head  man  of  a  village. 
The  office  of  watchman.     A  tax  levied  to  defray  the  cost  ot 

town  or  village  watch. 
An  assessment  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  Government  demand. 
A  kind' of  coarse  cloth. 
The  sixteenth  part  of  a  seer  measure. 
A  printer  of  cottons ;  a  stamper  of  chintz. 
A  lamp. 

A  tree  {Chironjia  sapida),  also  its  nut. 
A  fire-place. 
A  tax  gathered  daily  from  grain  merchants,  being  as  much  grain 

as  a  man  can  hold  in  his  hand. 
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Coss  (Kos)  

Cowree  (Kauri) 
Crore  (Kror)   .. 


A  measure  of  distance  averaging  about  two  miles. 
A  small  shell  used  as  coin  {Cyprcea  moneta). 
Ten  millions. 


Dafaddr 
Daftar  . 

Dahya  .. 


Ddk 

Dal  ..., 

Dand  Mdmila 

Dangi 

Darakdar 

Darbar 

Darogha  

Desmukh 

Desp^dyi   .. 
Dharmsdla    . . 


Fakir 


Faujdar 


G 


Gaddi  ... 
Garb  ... 
Garhi  ... 
Gurpagar 

GeriS  ... 
Gbara  ... 
Ghat 


Ghee 
Ghord 
Gosain 
Got... 


H 

Haweli  or  Hawili 

HoU 


} 


Hudd^dar 
Hukka 


The  title  of  a  native  military  or  police  officer. 

A  record ;  a  register ;  an  account ;  an  office  in  wliich  public 

records  are  kept. 
A  system  of  cultivation  carried  on  by  hill  tribes.     The  land  is 

prepared  by  burning  grass  and  brushwood  on  it.     The  seed 

is  then  sown  in  the  ashes. 
The  post,  or  post-office. 
A  sort  of  grain  (Paspalum/rumentaceum). 
Criminal  penalties. 

A  forester ;  an  inhabitant  of  low  hilly  or  jungly  tract. 
A  hereditary  pubUc  officer. 
A  court ;  a  royal  court ;  an  audience  or  levee. 
The  title  of  a  native  official  in  various  departments.     A  superin- 
tendent or  manager. 
A  hereditary  native   officer  under   the   Marathd  governments 

exercising  chief  police  and  revenue  authority  over  a  district. 
The  hereditary  revenue  accountant  of  a  district. 
A  building  devoted  to  some  religious  or  charitable  purpose.     A 

house  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  or  pilgrims,  or  the 

reception  of  the  sick  or  poor. 

Any  poor  or  indigent  person,  but  more  particularly  a  Moham- 
madan  rehgious  mendicant  wandering  over  the  country  and 
hring  on  alms. 

An  officer  of  the  Moghal  government  having  police  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  m  a  district ;  the  captain  of  a  body  of  troops. 


A  cushion,  a  sovereign's  seat  or  throne. 
A  fort. 

A  man  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  power  to  ward  off  danger 

from  hail  and  thunderstorms. 
A  kind  of  red  earth,  or  ochre. 
A  water-pot ;  an  earthen  vessel. 

A  landing-place ;  steps  on  the  bank  of  a  river  ;  a  quay  or  wharf 
•  where  customs  are  levied ;  a  pass  through  mountains  ;  the 

mountains  themselves. 
Clarified  butter. 
A  horse. 

A  Hindu  religious  mendicant. 
A  branch  or  division  of  a  tribe  or  caste. 


The  tract  of  country  adjacent  to  a  capital   town  and  originally 

annexed  to  it. 
A  popular  Hindd  festival  celebrated  during  the  ten  days  pre- 
ceding the  full  moon  of  Phalgun. 
An  officer  or  functionary. 
Pipe,  &c.,  in  which  tobacco  is  smoked. 
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Ijara  . 
Imli.... 
Istikbdl 


Farm  or  lease. 

The  tamarind  tree  and  its  fruit. 

Ceremonious  reception  of  a  person  of  distinction. 


Jigi'r 


Jagfrdiir 

Jain 

Jamadar 
Ut   

Jhil 


Kabfr  Panthis. 

KacM 

Kaldl  or  Kaljir 
Kamavisdar  .... 

Kangnf     

Kankar    

Kaniiugo 


Kar4s   

Kasba  

Kath  barahf. 

Khddi  

Khalautf  .... 

Khulsa 

Kbarif 

KhArwi    .... 
Khaskhas     . 

Khasra 

Kbedi....... 

Khidmatgar. 
Khilat 

Kbosiyar  .... 
Kiladiir     .... 

Kiriina 

Kodo    

Kosra  

Kot  Dafadar 


A  tract  of  land  assigned,  with  or  without  conditions,  to  a  servant  of 
the  State,  with  the  power  to  collect  and  appropriate  the  State 
revenue  and  cany  on  the  general  administration.  This  tenure 
was  most  common  under  the  Mohammadan  government. 

Holder  of  a  j%ir. 

A  religion  of  India. 

The  chief  or  leader  of  any  number  of  persons. 

A  race  of  people  in  Nortn- Western  India. 

A  species  of  millet  {Holcus  sorghum). 

A  lake. 


Members  of  the  religious  sect  founded  by  Rabir. 

Raw,  unripe,  crude. 

A  distiller  and  vendor  of  spirituous  liquor. 

The  chief  revenue  officer  of  a  district  under  the  Maratha  go- 
vernment. 

A  kind  of  grain  much  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes  {Paniatm 
itaiicum). 

Nodular  Umestone,  also  gravel,  hard  sand. 

Primarily  an  expounder  of  laws,  but  generally  a  district  revenue 
official  whose  business  it  is  to  record  all  circumstances  con- 
nected with  landed  property. 

Bangles  or  rings  worn  on  the  wrist. 

A  small  town,  or  large  village,  or  a  market  town. 

A  kind  of  sugarcane. 

A  kind  of  coarse  cloth. 

A  low-lying  rice  country. 

Land  under  the  direct  administration  of  Grovemment. 

Season  of  autumn.  The  autmnn  crops,  sown  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rains. 

A  coarse  kind  of  cotton  cloth  dyed  red. 

A  fragrant  grass  {Andropogon  muricaium)  the  roots  of  which 
are  made  into  door  and  window  screens. 

A  written  record  of  the  particulars  of  a  rough  map  or  plan  of  a 
village.     A  field  book. 

An  enclosure  for  capturing  wild  elephants. 

A  personal  attendant.     A  table  servant. 

A  dress  of  honour.  Any  article  presented  by  the  ruling  or  supe- 
rior power  as  a  mark  of  distinction. 

A  kind  of  sugarcane. 

The  governor  or  commandant  of  a  fort. 

Articles  of  grocery. 

A  kind  of  small  grain  eaten  by  the  natives  {Paapalum/rumenta- 
ceum). 

An  inferior  grain  produced  in  Bastar  (Panicum  itaiicum), 

A  cavalry  non-commissioned  native  officer. 
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Kurawa  or  Kuni 
Kutki  


Lagwan 


Ldkh    , 

Langoti    

Ling  or  Linga 


Liit 


M 


M^ 

Maf[(Mr  . 
Makta  .... 
Maktadiir. 
Mdlguzar . 


Malik  Makbiiza 
Mamlatdiir  


Mandlof   

Man,  Mani  or  Maund. . . 

Mandi^    

Mdnkaris , 

Masha 

Mashni^ , 

Masjid 

Masnad    

Masiir 

Mauza 

jVIhowa     


Mukhasa 


Mukhasadar 
Mukhtar  .... 

Mung  

Mutasaddi  . 


N 


Nadi  .... 
Naib    .... 

Ndl^ 

Nandi  .... 
Nazar  .... 
Neminath 


Pachrangi    . 
Pagri    

70  CPG 


A  measure  of  capacity  varying  in  different  parts  of  India. 
A  species  of  inferior  grain. 


A  Tillage  paper  drawn  out  annually,  showing  in  detail  the  rents 

paid  by  tenants. 
A  hundred  thousand. 
A  cloth  worn  round  the  loins. 
A  mark  ;  sign  ;  a  distinguishing  mark  of  gender  or  sex  ;  the  type 

by  which  Siva  is  worshipped  in  all  parts  of  India. 
Plunder,  jobbery. 


A  rent-free  tenure. 

Holder  of  a  rent-firee  tenure. 

Quit-rent. 

The  holder  of  an  estate  which  pays  a  quit-rent. 

The  person  responsible  to  Government  for  the  payment  of  the 
revenues  assessed  on  a  village. 

Peasant  proprietor. 

The  title  of  an  officer  under  the  Madlth^  government  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  a  taluka  or  district,  and  with  the 
collection  of  the  Government  revenue. 

The  title  of  an  officer  under  native  rule. 

A  measure  of  weight  generally  equal  to  40  seers  or  80  lbs. 

An  inferior  grain  produced  in  Bastar. 

Nobles,  persons  entitled  to  honour  or  distinction. 

A  goldsmith's  weight  TVth  part  of  a  toM. 

A  mixed  fabric  of  silk  and  cotton. 

A  mosque. 

Throne. 

A  Kind  of  pulse  {Ervum  or  Cicer  lens  or  hirsutum), 

A  village. 

A  tree,  from  the  blossoms  of  which  the  common  native  liquor 
is  distilled  (Basaia  lati/olia). 

A  portion  of  land  or  a  village  assigned  to  an  individual,  either  rent- 
free  or  at  a  low  quit-ren^  on  condition  of  service,  or  for  service 
rendered. 

One  holding  a  mukhasa. 

An  agent. 

A  kind  of  pulse  {Phaseolus  Mungo), 

A  writer,  a  clerk. 


A  river  or  stream. 

A  deputy. 

A  riyulet ;  a  channel  cut  in  the  soil  by  rain-water ;  a  watercourse. 

Siva's  bull. 

A  present ;  a  fine  or  fee  paid  to  the  State. 

One  of  the  deities  of  the  Jains. 


A  kind  of  sugarcane. 
A  head-dress  ;  a  turban. 
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Piili 

m&B 

Pdii  

Panchayat,  or  Panchdit 


Pandhrf    .., 

Pandit 

Pankha 

Pantha 

Panthi 

Pardo    

PdrdhC 

Pargana  . . , 
P^rswanAth 
Pds^ 


Patel  . 
Patsaii  . 
Peshwii. 
Pettah  . 


Pharnavfs. 
PoU 


Pujdri    . 
Purohit 


B 


Rab(. 


Rilhar 

lUljd.. 
Run! 
Ruo  .. 


A  measure  of  capacity,  ^th  of  a  Kurawa. 

A  tree  bearing  red  blossoms  {Bvtea  frondoaa). 

The  aromatic  leaf  of  the  Piper  Betel. 

A  native  court  of  arbitration,  origuially  consisting  of,  as  the  name 
implies,  five  members,  but  which  may  consist  of  any  number. 

A  local  tax  levied  on  the  non-agricultural  classes. 

A  learned  Brahman. 

A  fan. 

A  religious  sect. 

The  follower  of  a  particular  order  or  sect. 

A  halting-place,  camp,  encampment. 

A  sportsman  or  fowler. 

A  district,  a  tract  of  country  mcluding  a  numl>er  of  villages. 

A  deity  of  the  Jains. 

A  sauare  ingot  of  silver  weighing  from  tliirty-two  to  sixty  tolas. 
The  word  is  current  at  Burhimpur. 

The  headman  of  a  village. 

A  kind  of  hemp  or  flax. 

The  chief  or  prime  minister  of  the  Maratha  goveniment. 

A  town  or  suburb  attached  to,  but  distinct  from,  a  fort ;  a  sub- 
division of  a  district. 

A  public  officer  under  the  Manitha  government ;  the  keeper  c»f 
public  registers,  through  whom  all  orders  of  grants  were  issunl 

A  Hindu  festival,  when  bullocks  are  ornamented  and  paraded 
through  the  towns  and  \illages. 

The  officiating  Brahman  or  priest  of  a  temple. 

A  family  priest. 


Razaf    

Risaladar 
Ryot  (Rayat) 

s 


Sabha-Mandap 

Sadar    , 

Sdhib    

Sahukar   

Samvat  or  Sambat 

Sanad   

8ar   

Sard!    


The  spring  harvest ;  the  crop  sown  after  the  rains,  and  reajied  at 

the  commencement  of  the  hot  wwither. 
A  kind  of  pulse,  called  Tur. 
A  kingdom  ;  a  principality. 
A  king,  a  prince. 
The  consort  of  a  rnj/i,  a  queen. 
A  Hindu  title  originally  meaning  a  chief  or  prince ;  in  general 

use  as  a  title  of  honour. 
A  quilted  garment. 

A  native  officer  commanding  a  troop  of  irregular  horse. 
A  subject ;  the  tenn  is  more  especially  apphed  to  the  agricultural 

population. 


A  portico,  or  an  erection  in  front  of  a  temple  where  people  as- 
semble. The  open  space  of  a  temple  in  front  of  the  apart- 
ment of  the  idol.     An  audience-hall.     An  assembly-room. 

Chief,  supreme,  the  highest  or  foremost  of  anything. 

Master,  lord. 

A  banker,  a  merchant  in  general. 

A  year,  but  especially  applied  to  the  era  of  Vikrarndditya^  com- 
mencing .57  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

A  grant,  a  diploma,  a  charter. 

Chief,  principal,  head. 

A  building  for  the  shelter  and  accommodation  of  travellers. 
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S^rf 

Sarkar 

Siyar  or  Sair 

Seer  (Ser)    .. 

gendri  

Sikh 

Silahdir  

Sondr   

Siiar 

Sdba     

SiSbadir    

Syamak    


Tahsfl   

Tahsfld^r 

Tahsili 

T^MoorTdlib 

Taluka 

Talukaddr 

TalukadaH    ... 

Tatti 

TWkur 

TMI     

Tik^ 

Tikhiir 

Til    

Tir    

Tirthankar  ... 

ToU 

Tukumddr    ... 


A  long  cloth  worn  by  Ilindd  women. 

Government.     The  ruling  power. 

Miscellaneous  revenue  accruing  to  Government  in  addition  to 

the  land  tax. 
A  measure  equal  to  about  2  lbs. 
A  die. 
The  name  of  a  people  in  the  Punjab  who  are  the  followers  of 

Ndnak  Shdh. 
An  armour-bearer,  a  mounted  soldier  providing  his  own  horse 

and  armour. 
A  ^Idsmith. 
A  hog. 
A  province,  a  government,  sometimes  a  smaller  division.    Also 

the  officer  in  charge  of  a  sdba. 
The  governor  of  a  province  or  sdba. 
A   kind   of  grain   used  generally   among   the   poorer   classes 

{Panicum  colonum).     The  stalk  forms  good  fodder  for  cattle. 


A  revenue  subdivision  of  a  district. 

A  sub-collector  or  officer  in  charge  of  a  tahsil. 

The  office  or  building  in  which  the  business  of  a  tahsildar  is 

transacted. 
A  pond.     A  reservoir  of  water. 
A  district  or  division  of  a  province. 
The  holder  of  a  taluka. 
Tenure,  office,  or  estate  of  a  talukadar. 
A  matted  screen. 
An  idol,  a  deity,  but  especially  an  individual  entitled  to  reverence 

or  respect.     Applied  also  to  the  nobles  of  Rajputana. 
The  third  part. 
The  circular  mark  made  with  coloured  earths  or  unguents  upon 

the  forehead. 
Arrowroot. 

An  oil  seed,  the  seed  of  the  sesamum. 
The  bank  or  shore  of  a  river  or  sea. 
The  generic  title  of  the  persons  held  sacred  by  the  Jains. 
A  certain  weight  containing  12  mashiis,  equal  to  180  grains  troy. 
A  term  applied  to  the  holder  of  a  grant  of  land  made  generally 

for  the  construction  of  a  tank  or  well  for  public  use. 


Uttar 
Urad. 


W 


North. 

A  kind  of  pulse. 


Watand^r 

Warde-Major 


The  holder  of  a  hereditary  right,  property,  or  office. 
The  title  of  a  native  military  officer. 


Zamindar . . 

Zamindari 

Zaminddrin 


A  holder  or  occupant  of  a  landed  estate. 

The  estate  of  a  zamindar ;  pertaining  or  relating  to  a  zamfndar. 

Female  of  zamindar. 
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A'bd  S^ib,  p.  178. 

Abirchand  BAi  Bahddur,  p.  233. 

Ab-ul-Fazl,  p.  9. 

Adams,  General,  Hoshang&bdd  occupied  by,  217  ;  Kamthi  Cantonment  established  by, 
p.  234. 

A'dil  Mohammad  Kh^,  Nawab,  Fort  of  Rahatgarh  taken  by,  during  Mutiny  401  ;  fl%ht 
of  ib. :  443. 

Administration — Judicial,  of  Bhanddra,  70  ;  of  BilaspAr,  121  ;  of  Chinda,  148;  of  Chhind- 
wara,  167  ;  of  Damoh,  180.  Of  Hoshangabdd,  213  ;  of  Jabalpdr,  224  ;  of  Mandla, 
285  ;  Bhonsld,  in  N%piir,  314  ;  British,  in  Ndgpdr,  314  et  seq.  Of  Nagp^r,  317. 
Gond,  in  NarsinghpiSr,  361.  Of  Sagar  Siibas  in  Narsinghpdr,  362.  British  rule  in 
Narsinghpdr,  363.  British,  of  Nimdr,  380  et  seq.  British,  of  Riiipiir,  411.  Of 
S^gar,  437.  Of  SambalptSr,  458.  Of  Seonf,  475.  Of  Upper  Godavari,  498.  Of 
Wardhd,  518. 

A^gar  Das,  high  priest  of  the  Satnamis,  102. 

Agates,  of  Jabalpdr,  collection  of,  220. 

A'gbii,  197;426;427. 

Aghariis,  agriculture  carried  on  by,  in  B&nr^  25  ;  at  Koldbiri,  247  ;  at  Patna,  393  ;  in 

Phuljhar,  398  ;   in  Raigarh,  402  ;  in  Sambalpdr,  457  ;  in  Sirangarh,  463  ;  in  Scm- 

pdr,  483. 
Agnew,  Colonel,  first  Superintendent  of  Chhattisgarh,  96  ;  411  ;   head-quarters  moyed  to 

Kiipdr  by,  422. 


Agricultural,  products,  of  Balighat,  18  ;  of  Bilaspdr,  113;  system,  of  Nimar,  385  ;  of 

Seoni,  470  ;  of  Upper  Godavari,  501  ;  of  Wardhd,  516. 
Agriculture,  in  Bhandara,  64  ;  in  Betdl,  50  ;  in  Chhattisgarh,  156  ;  in  Chhindwara,  168 ; 


in  Hoshang^bM,  212  ;  in  Narsinghpdr,  364  ;  in  Raipdr,  416. 
AhilyA  Bdf,  temples  and  monasteries  built  by,  at  Mdndhdt^,  264  ;  349. 
Akbar,  capture  of  Bahadur  Khan  by,  9  ;  378  ;  ten  districts  of  Gondwana  ceded  to,  284. 
AkbarShdh,  147;  167. 
Ala-ud-din,  capture  of  A'sirgarh  by,  9  ;  iconoclasm  of,  at  Mandhuta,  258  ;  377  ;  defeat 

of  army  sent  by,  at  Warangal,  498. 
Al  Birdni,  Khandwd  mentioned  by,  243. 
All'  Khan,  126. 

AH  Shdh  Fdrdki,  breech-loader  placed  in  A'sfrgarh  by,  11. 
Altitudes,  highest  of  Satpurd  range,  467. 
Amar  Singh,  161;  410. 
Amethysts,  found  in  Upper  GodAvarf,  506. 
Amir  ihdn,  171  ;  Ndgpdr  devastated  by  robber  bands  under,  308  ;  Narsinghpdr  invaded 

by,  363. 
Anam  Raj,  38. 
A'nandi  Bai,  95  ;   161  ;  410. 
Anant  Rdm,  Chief  of  Aijuni,  5. 
Anapd  Aswa  Rdo,  55  ;  499. 

A'ndhra,  kings,  Upper  Goddvari  formerly  belonged  to,  498  ;  their  capitals,  ib. 
Animals,  wild,  of  BaUghat,   17  ;  of  Biiandara,   59;  of  Chhattisgarh,    1.54.     Domestic, 

of  Upper  Godavari,  506  ;  wild,  of  do.,  507.     Domestic,  of  Wardha.  515  ;  wild,  of 

do.,  516. 
Annals,  of  Bildspur,  87. 
Antiquities,  of  Eran,  189. 
Anup  Singh,  Dfwdn,  218. 
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chief  exports  of  Bostal'.'SL 
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garh,  said  to  have  been  built  by,  9.     Rule  of,  in  Gondwuna, 
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cquiaition.of  Nimiir  b*y,-379;  death  of,  i6. 

arhiiby,225;  283  ;!  capture  of  Chauragarh  by,  362.     ; 

gun  in  A'sj'r^arh,  fO.      . 

ace-6f  worship  of,  9.'    ..■,, 
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tie  of  Balihri,  23..-  j-., 

Ihanda,  14?.  .  .^^-T.   ■  .■      . 

itur^  ofi*  bj''Aktiai^i3M(uli^urpur  puilt  by,  1 


Indhata  originally  calLe£-4^t*.  ^       "■  ■'.     ' 
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Damoh  to,  177;  death  of,. 379; 
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CT;  *Cj;i'fci,M4i  33.  ■  -v  ...... ,  4,-.' 

V      -  '  '^Weos,  JCJi^m^ia,  first  settlement  of  the,  24^  ;.  rule  of,  at  Rehli,  432. 
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Balak  D£s,  succeeds  GhasiDas^  101  ;  assassination  of,  102. 
Baliar  Singh,  28. 
Ballal  Shah,  145. 

Balram  Deva,  first  Rajd  of  Sambalpur,  25  ;  394  ;  453. 
Balwant  Singh,  195. 
Bandarwds,  108. 

Banian  tree,  remarkable,  at  ChichoK,  171.   Do.  at  Gond-Umri,  200. 
Banjaras,  of  Chhattisgarh,  158. 
Bank  of  Bengal,  Branch  of,  at  Jabalpdr,  228. 
Banking,  at  Nsigpdr,  333. 

Baptiste,  General,  rout  of  Nigpilr  troops  by,  308.  ./  -if      /'    i*     .'    ^'  ' 

Bard  Deva,  god  of  the  Gonds,  106;  275.  '      v-:     VV      *"*     '*• 

Bardr  Pandyd,  69.  "  *  V    •£•  .f.     '.  *  -^ 

Biyracks,  at  Khandwd,  243 ;  at  Sdgar,  447.  *  '.  \     -j^.  ..     '.    '      .    . 

Barriers,  of  the  Bal%hat  rivers,  22;  of  the  Godavan,   198;  of  Na^bacdi^ '350.j  aboQj      ..- 
Sironchd,  400  ;  of  the  Upper  Godavari,  507,  512.      .  ''**•.<-• 

Barsinghdeva,  Rdja,  177;  SuratSa  defeated  by,  185.  \  •    f     V    ' 

Basalt,  black,  of  Wardha,  514.  .     *' •   ••..">   * 

Basors,  in  Mandla,  272.  :   .  ^•."•;   ' 

Bel,  Raji'i,  480.         •  .  ^     :;    * 

Beldars,  62;  416. 

Bell-metal  vessels,  made  at  Mandla,  286. 

Beni  Singh,  Sdbadar,  Hoshangabad  attacked  by,  216. 

Berdrs,  trade  with,  at  A'tner,  14.  ••    .  •         .'    ''  ''i  '• 

Bernard,  Mr.,  Report  of,  21.  .   '  •  ?^*    .  •  *  . 

Bhabhiit  Singh,  195. 

Bhadrdvatl,  Bhdndak  identified  with,  56. 

Bhagirath  Deva,  25.  * 

Balhar  Shdhi  dynasty,  in  Chinda,  142 ;  list  of  kmgs  of,  i6. 

Bhangdrma,  37.  .    .  * 

Bhangi,  outcastes,  139.  •  *     •.    • 

Bhdnpdr  Rdjd,  KhimlasA  seiied  by,  246  ;  Kurfti  invested  by,  250 ;   defeated  by-Sir  Hugh    ^  .•. 

Rose,  ib.                                                          •     •  .       ;•          •/           *I  '  '  • 

Bhjlpail,  actio,n  with  rebels  at,  443.  •..  -^  **.:»*  4*  C' 

Bhdrat  Singh,  Mandhiitd  said  to  have  been  taken  by,  258.  \\  ^       *    •  .jO  ;  '; 

Bhdskar  Pant,  Chhattisgaih  invaded)^^  94 ;  304  ;  4 1 0.  * .  •*        .     .      '^^  .j^*     • 

Bht'.t  Masdlah,  fee,  70.  ..       *•      ••**  Vl*  •j.;      ^     .      *  ;'•*  *•  ••;   '--  Jj    #4  .  .. 

Bhatrds,  33.                     •              .     V"'-. ''  ^, .  ^-  ^  .     ^^,              "  '*. .           '.*  '      '  .  "  < 

Bhavisahy  a  Purdna,  .prophecy  con<fcmin§the  Narbada  m,  264.           *  /  -*•  ,           '   '••••&  '  " 

BhiUlas,  2.58;  377-       *    .            '  '   S,  -  -^        .                         '•  ••  ;^--  .•    »  V;     I     . 

Bhils  in  Nimdr,  384.                 '       *   .r  .  .  .                                   •.;..•  .^:^h  .- 

Bhflsm,  37. 

Bhima,  footprint  of,  56.  '    ^ 

Bhim  Pen,  worshipped  by  Gonds,  139,-  ^                                                           .      ^ 

Bhira  Sa,  74.  ,         ,      ,    ,«,      ^«     -n  vi  ^      i  t  i.    'U\  *  -t  i.  •* 

BhonsU,  rulers,  Hai-hai  Bansi  kingdom  absorbed.by,  23  ;  Bahhri  ceded  b^,  24^;  Jahal-. 

pur 
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Bhopas,  /.iiui I. .!.*«»  V,*  -.* — ,  -.  ^  ^ 

Bhoyars,  in  Betiil,  48. 

Bhdlias,  457.  .    ^,,      .     .^^ 

Bhiimias,  119  ;  in  Chhattisgarh,  156  ;  m  Raigarh,  402. 
Bhunjiyas,  former  inhabitants  of  Rdipiir  included,  408  ;  41d. 
BhiSp  Singh,  rule  of,  in  Sambalpur.  4.53 ;  defeat  of,  by  Marathas,  453. 
Bhuvancswar  Singh,  Odjd,  fort  of  Raipiir  built  by,  422. 

Bhuyas,  427. 
Bikram  Deva,  25. 


••\» 


•  •        • 


•  •  •  .# 


pur  under,  225  ;  Mandla  annexed  by,'  284  ;  account  of  Ndgpilr  branch  of  famfly  of,  •  -  . 
303  et  seq. ;  pohty  of,  31 ;  administration  of,  314 ;  dynasty  in  Sagar,  362.  •  '  ..;•  ,.V  •  .* 
)as,  zamfnddr  of  Almod  one  of  the,  2,  3.      '  •        '   *     .*  Y     • 
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Bikram  Singh,  28. 

BHAbA,  Bilaspdr  said  to  have  heen  founded  hy,  122. 

Bhnhiji  BhonBl^  95  ;  160  ;  410. 

Biniikd,  action  with  rehels  at,  443. 

Binihdls,  in  Bordsdmbar,  124  ;  in  Ghes,  196  ;  286  ;  in  Pdtna,  393  ;  458  ;  463. 

Binjw^  107  ;  at  Kharsal,  245  ;  raids  of,  in  Biipdr,  410  ;  415. 

BirSh^  142;  143. 

Bishan  Singh,  195. 

Bishn^th  Singh,  93. 

Bishnofs,  in  Hoshangdbid,  214. 

Biti(8,  130. 

Blanford,  Mr.  W.  T.,  description  of  Geolo^  of  Hoshangabad  by,  209  et  seq, ;  do.  do. 

Nimir  do.,  373  et  seq. ;  do.  of  Sdtpura  Kange  do.,  464. 
Bloomfield,  Captain,  Report  of,  on  B^gh^t,  20. 
Bohr^  tradins  community,  Burhdnpiir  a  principal  seat  of,  128. 
Boras,  at  Kollbir^  247. 
Bow,  of  M&nisy  35. 
Biahmadeya,  89  ;  91  ;  160. 
Brass  yessels,  manufactured  at  Barpili,  28 ;  do.  at  ChichU,    171  ;  workers,  at  Dhamda, 

185  ;  vessels^  manu&ctured  at  Jabalpdr,  223 ;  do.  at  Kelod,  241  ;  do.  at  Lodhikherd, 

252 ;  do.  in  Narsinghpiir,  369  ;  do.  at  Neri,  371  ;  working,  at  Paterd,  392  ;  vessels, 

made  at  Rifgarh,  402 ;  do.  at  Sainkhera,  447. 
Breech-loading  wall-piece,  found  in  A'sirgarh,  11. 
Bridge,  railway,  across  the  B^bllrew^  28;  suspension,  75  ;  at  Ohhapdr^,  152;  stone, 

over  the  Dhasdn,  187  ;  railway,  over  theDddhi,  188  ;  over  the  Bijna,  191  ;  stone,  over 

Kanhdn,  234 ;  over  the  Katn^,  at  Murward,  291  ;  near  Rahatgarh,  401  ;   over  the 

Machn^  at  Sh&hpdr,  477 ;   railway,   over  the  Shakar,  478  ;   at  Sonai  Dongri,  ib,  ; 

railway,  over  the  Sher,  ib, ;   railway,  over  the  Wardhi,  512. 

{See  fuso  Viaduct). 
British  rule,  introduced  in  Ch&da,  147. 
Bubjeo,  reign  of,  in  Ch£ndi,  142. 
Buddhagupta,  date  of,  190. 
Buddhas,  at  Eran,  189. 
Buildings,  public,  of  Chdnd^,  149  ;  at  ItiwS,  218  ;  of  Raipdr,  407  ;  of  Sagar,   445  ;  of 

Sambalpdr,  460. 
Bundelis,  rule  oi,  in  Damoh,  177  ;  Kanjid  plundered  by,  235  ;  in  Narsinghpdr  360. 
Bungalow,  travellers',  near  A'lbdk^,  2 ;  at  AsaralK,  7  ;  at  Badndr,  14  ;   at  Bahadurpdr  14  ; 

at  Bandol,  26  ;  72  ;  at  Bori,  124  ;  Burhanpdr,  128 ;  at  Ch^ndd,  149  ;  at  Tegada,  151 ; 

at  Chhapard,  152  ;  at  Deolap^,  182  ;  at  Dhdm^  187  ;  Inspection,  at  Gollagudem  ; 

200 ;  at  Hinganghdt,  205 ;  at  Hlrapdr,  205  ;  at  Sangrampdr,  224  ;  at  Khandw^  243 ; 

at  Kuraf,  250  ;  at  Lakhn^don,  251 ;  at  Narsinghptb,  370 ;   at  Nugdr,  387  ;  at  P^n- 

dhum^  391 ;  at  Pathari^  392  ;  at  Rihatearh,  401  ;  at  Rifpdr,  422  ;  at  R^mtek, 

427  ;  at  Sagar  and  Rahatgarh,  440  ;  at  Muthon,  441  ;  at  Selu,  468  ;  on  Seoni  roads, 

472  ;  at  Warord,  520. 
Burial-ground,  English,  at  Multii,  291. 
Bdrhi  Deo,  414. 
Burhjn  Shdh,  47  ;  166  ;  303. 
Burhdn-ud-din,  Shekh,  Burhdnpdr  named  after,  125. 


Canal  system,  of  Godivari,  199. 

Cannon  foundry,  Mardtha,  at  Sankarpdr,  461. 

Cantonment,  at  Kdmthi,  232  ;  at  Jabalpdr,  228  ;  at  Sagar,  447. 

Carpets,  made  at  Beni,  4 1  ;  do.  at  Jabalpdr,  223  ;  228. 

Carriage,  mode  and  rates  of^  in  Upper  Godavari,  508. 
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Carts,  manufactured  at  Armon,  5  ;  do.  at  Garhchiroli,  195  ;  of  Wardlii,  518. 

Castes,  of  BiUspiir,  list  of,  99  ;  of  Damoh  do.,  179.     Inferior,  of  Upper  Godavarf,  list  of, 

500. 
Cattle,  statistics  of,  trade  in,  at  A'rvi,  6  ;  largely  bred  in  Ch^ndi,  136  ;  of  ChhindwM» 

168  ;  of  Dongartal,  188  ;  of  Hoshangabu'd,  213;  fine  breed  of,  in  Nim^,  385  ;  of 

Nagpdr,  329  ;  of  Siigar,  436  ;  well-known  breed  of,  at  Tejgarh,  487. 
Caves,  near  Darekasd  Pass,  76  ;  at  Mugdai,  141,  290;  vast,  in  Sbahpdr,  270,  477  ;  at 

Sitapdr,  481. 
Cenotaph,  of  Pesbwa  B^jl  Rio,  at  Raver,  431. 
Census  statement,  of  artisans  at  Burhanpiir,  132  ;  of  Wardha,  519. 
Chakranagar,  Keljhar  said  to  be  built  on  site  of,  24 1 . 
Chalki,  Collector  of  Kosrd,  36. 

Cbamar,  outcastes,   139  ;  tribe,  in  Biipiir,  account  of,  412 ;  in  Bilaspdr,  100 ;  prepon- 
derance of,  in  Cbbattisgarh,  155. 
Chdnd  Sultan,  47  ;  166  ;  303  ;  Nigpdr  made  capital  by,  345. 
Chdnd  Khiin,  tomb  of,  at  Khator^  245. 
Chinda,  siege  and  capture  of,  by  British,  146,  147  ;  Savitrl  B^(,  first  in  rank  of  zamin- 

d^s  of,  1 . 
Chandel,  rule  in  Damoh,  176. 
Chandra  Sd,  192  ;  362. 
Chandra  Sekhar,  25. 
Chaprids,  129. 

Chasds,  agriculturists  in  Bamri,  25. 

Chauhins,  A'sfi^rh  taken  from,  9  ;  Rajput  dynasty,  72  ;  said  to  have  ruled  Nimar,  377. 
Chauragarh,  castle  of,  361  ;  taken  by  A'saf  Klidn,  362. 
Chhdnti  cloth,  manufactured,  at  Gddarwara,  190. 
Chhatra  Sa,  Rimpdr  conferred  on  Fran  Ndth,  by,  427. 
Chhatra  Sal,  Riijd,  123;  177;  Ghairat  Khdn  defeated  by,  186;  Rehli  made  over  to  the 

Peshwa  by,  186. 
Chhattisgarhi  dialect,  3. 
Chhipas,  cloth-printers  at  AsUna,  13. 

Chiefships,  ofBhandara,  68;  ofChanda,  134;  of  Cbbattisgarh,  153. 
Chima  Bai,  200. 
Chimna  Patel,  69  ;  246. 
Chitd  Pindhdri,  167  ;  death  of,  380. 
Cholera,  in  Bildspdr,  83  ;  in  Chand^  136  ;  in  Mandla,  276  ;  first  outbreak  of,  in  Mandla, 

285  ;  in  Sambalpdr,  452. 
Chronicle,  of  Chdnda  Gond  dynasty,  141. 
Churars,  of  Sdgar,  438. 
Church,  at  Jabalpdr,  228 ;  Protestant,  at  Kamthi,  233  ;  Roman  Catholic,  at  do.,  ib. ;  at 

Khandwa,  244  ;  at  Rdipdr,  422 ;  at  Sdgar,  447  ;  at  Hoshangdbdd,  217  ;  Seoni,  475 

Ch^ndd,  149  ;  Jabalpdr,  228. 
Church  Missionary  Society,  branch  of,  at  Dumagudem,  188  ;  at  Hoahangabid,  217. 
Citadel,  of  Chdndd,  149. 
Clays,  plastic,  of  Chandi,  135. 
CUmate,  of  Betdl,  43  ;  of  BQdspdr,  83  ;  of  Chdnda,  136  ;  of  Chhattiscarh,  154  ;  of  Cbhind- 

wara,  166;  of  Damoh,  176;  of  Hoshangabad,  212;  of  Jabalpdr,  221 ;  ofKarood, 

239  ;  of  Mandla,  270  et  seq.  ;  of  Ndgpur,  297  et  seq.  ;    of  Nimdr,  387  ;  of  Pitni. 

393 ;  of  Raipdr,  407 ;  of  SiSgar,  436 ;  of  Sambalpdr,  452  ;  of  Sarangarh,  465  ;  of 

Seonf,  476 ;  of  Upper  Goddvari,  495. 
Cloth,  woven  and  dyed  at  A'nji,  5 ;  manufactured  at  Armori,  6  ;  trade  in  country,  at 

A'rvi,  6  ;  printed  at  Asldnd,  13  ;  manufacture  of,  at  Barhd,  28 ;  do.  at  Barpali,  ib. ; 

do.  in  Bhanddra,  66  ;  do.  at  Bhiwapdr,  74  ;  do.  at  Bori,  124 ;  do.  of  coloared,  at 

Ddbhd,  172  ;  do.  at  Deorf,  184  ;  do.  at  Drdg,  188  ;  do.  of  red,  at  Garhdkotd,    192 ; 

trade  in  red,  at  Hattd,  203.     Indrdnd  not«d  for  dyeing  of,  217  ;  manufactore  of,  at 

Jabalpdr,  223  ;  do.  at  Kalmeswar,  231  ;  do.  at  KaiideU,  234 ;  do.  at  Khdpd,  244  ;  do. 
at  Kodamendhf,  247 ;  do.  at  Ldlbara,  251;  do.  at  Lodhikherd,  252 ;  do.  at  Madni,  254  ; 
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do.  at  Mariadoh,  2W ;  do.  at  Maund^,  288 ;  do.  at  MoMrf,  t5.;  do.  of  coloured,  at 
Miil,  290  ;  do.  of  fine,  at  N^gbhfr,  292 ;  do.  of  stamped,  at  G^darwdra,  369  ;  do.  at 
Nawegaon,  371  ;  do.  at  Neri,  ib, ;  do.  of  gold-embroidered,  at  Burh^npiir,  386 
do.  at  P^rseonf,  391  $  do.  at  Pdtansiongi,  392  ;  do.  at  Paum',  396  ;  do.  in  N%)iir,  332 
do.  of  dosuH  at  Eihatgarh,  401  ;  do.  at  Raneh,  430  ;  imports  of,  into  S»gar,  444 
manufacture  of,  at  Sdmkhera,  447  ;  do.  at  Sdngarhi,  461 ;  do.  at  SdoU,  462  ;  do.  at 
Sooner,  ib,  ;  do.  at  Sel^  468 ;  do.  at  Sind(,  479  ;  trade  in,  at  Talodhi,  485  ;  manu- 
facture of,  at  Tumsar,  489  ;  do.  at  Umrer,  490  ;  do.  at  W4rd  Seonf,  511 ;  do.  in 
Wardhd,  517  ;  trade  in,  at  Warori,  520  ;  manufacture  of,  at  Weltdr,  ib.;  trade  in,  of 
N^gpdr,  343  ;  manufacture  of,  at  Narkher,  353. 

Coal  seam  of,  at  Ballalpiir,  24  ;  found  near  Baurgarh,  39  ;  outcrop  of,  in  Betill,  45  ^^  seq.  ; 
basin,  of  Korbi,  78  et  sea, ;  116;  'beds  of  in  BiMspiftr,  ib, ;  Chdnd^  rich  in,  136  ;  seams 
of,  in  Chdnd^  141 ;  shale,  at  Chindiir,  151  ;  in  Chhindwdr^  163  et  seq,  ;  on 
Chft^wi,  172 ;  at  Dabwar^,  ib,;  on  banks  of  Moran,  207;  in  Jabalpdr,  220;  at 
Korb^  248  ;  at  L^lbard,  251 ;  at  Lametd  Ghat,  ib, ;  in  bed  of  M^cha  Rew^  253  ; 
on  banks  of  Mahdnadf,  256 ;  in  bed  of  Moran,  289  ;  on  left  bank  of  Narbad^  349  ; 
of  Narsinghpdr,  366  et  seq, ;  on  the  Shakar,  478 ;  near  Sihord,  ib, ;  of  Upper 
Godivari,  506  ;  at  Ghugiis,  512. 

Cochineal,  found  on  banks  of  the  Wardh^,  516. 

Coins,  found  at  Eran,  189. 

Coiners,  how  punished  in  Bhand^ra,  7 1 . 

Colebrooke,  Mr.,  appomted  Resident  at  N^gpdr,  307. 

Columns,  at  Eran,  189. 

Commerce  {see  Trade). 

Communications,    of  Bdl^hdt,   19  ;  of  Chhattfsgarh,  156;  of  Hoshangdbad,  211  ;  of 
Jabalpdr,  223  et  seq,  ;  of  Upper  Goddvari,  507  ;  of  Wardhii,  516, 

Company,  Narbadd  Coal  and  Iron,  366  et  seq. 

Condition,  social,  of  inhabitants  of  Ndgpdr,  324. 

Constabulary,  of  Nagpdr,  324. 

Convent,  at  Kdmthi,  233. 

Copper  ore,  belieyed  to  exist  in  Chandd,  135. 

Cotton,  fabrics,  manufactured  at  A'ndhalgdon,  4  ;  statistics  of  trade  in,  at  A'rvi,  6  ;  cloth, 
manufactured  at  Beld,  40 ;  do.  at  Benf,  4 1  ;  trade  of  Bhandara  in,  72 ;  cloths,  of 
.  Chdndd,  140;  do.  of  Chandrapdr,  150;  field,  of  Chhattisgarh,  154;  cultivation  in 
Chhindwdra,  168;  cloths,  of  Chimdr,  172  ;  mart,  at  Deolf,  182;  cloth,  manufactured  at 
Dhdpewdrd,  187 ;  do.  at  GarhchiroH,  195  ;  do.  at  Ghutkf,  196  ;  do.  at  Gumgdon, 
200  ;  of  Hinganehdt,  204  ;  large  sales  of,  at  Kaurid,  240 ;  trade,  of  Nagpdr,  331  ; 
export  of,  from  Narsinghpdr,  369  ;  trade,  of  Seld,  468 ;  do.  of  Seonf,  476 ;  do.  of 
Sihord,  479;  at  Sindewahi,  479  ;  trade,  of  Talodlii,  485  ;  of  Wardhd  Valley,  512  ; 
517  ;  trade,  at  Warord,  520. 

Crawford,  Mr.,  Sambalpdr  taken  charge  of  by,  454. 

(Mchton,  Captain,  147. 

Crime,  statistics  of,  in  Bildspdr,  112 ;  in  Ndgpdr,  324. 

Cromlechs,  in  A'lbakd,  2. 

Customs,  of  Bhandara,  62  ;  of  Bildspdr,  109  ;  of  Ndgpdr,  323. 


DSdd  Rdf,  88. 

Ddhya,  system  of  agriculture,  49  ;  50 ;  280. 

Dalganjan  Singh,  38. 

Dalpat  Sd,  Rdjd,  480. 

Dalrymple,  Major,  12. 

Dalzell,  Colonel,  killed  in  Mutmv  at  Naraoli,  44.1 

Dance,  of  Gadbas,  34  ;  of  Kols,  4.58. 

Dangan  Deo,  37. 
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D&ngis,  at  Kara(,  250  ;  in  Sjigur,  438. 

D&aiHy  Prince,  126  ;  made  Governor  of  Deccan,  378. 

Danteswari,  worship  o(  37. 

BarjAo  Nath,  258. 

Daryao  Singh,  427. 

Dnjil  Sirdar,  hanged  for  rebellion,  245. 

Daulat  Rdo  Sindii^  fort  of  A'si^^h  taken  from,  11 ;  fort  of  Bihatgarh  taken  by,  401. 

Danran,  or  weeding  plough,  64. 

Debl  Singh,  234. 

Deccan  Provinces,  Barh^npdr  seat  of  Government  of,  126. 

Delan  SI,  Deor(  plundered  bj,  442. 

Delhi  Emperors,  A'sirgarh  in  possession  of,  10. 

Dengli,  dje  made  from,  419. 

Deogdon,  treaty  of,  145  ;  161. 

Deogarh,  Princes,  conversion  of  to  Mohammadanism,  143 ;  dynasty,  in  Chhindw£ra, 
166. 

Deo  Ndth  Singh,  402. 

Desmukh,  69. 

Desolation  of  Nimar,  380. 

Despdndyi,  69. 

Deva  Nith  Singh,  90. 

Dhdkars,  33. 

Dhandji  Kunbfs,  in  Warora,  520. 

DhiLngars,  107  ;  463  )  457. 

Dhanwars,  107. 

Dharm  Dis,  successor  of  Kabtr^  104. 

Dharmdji  Bhonsli,  308. 

Dhers,  61  et  seq.  ;  72  ;   139  ;  224  ;  384  ;  489. 

Dhimars,  59  ;  6\  et  seq.  ;  224  ;  272. 

DholU  Devf,  37. 

Dhotts,  celebrated  of  Umrer,  490. 

Dhurwe,  fee  Ndik,  137. 

Dialects,  of  Bastar,  37. 

Diamonds,  in  Sambalplir,  450  ;  mines  of  Wairigarh,  51 1« 

Dikdmdli  oil,  419. 

Diseases,  of  Bastar,  32  ;  of  Bhand^  63  ;  in  Mandla,  271  ;  of  Nagpiin  343. 

Dispensary,  branch  at  A'rang,  5  ;  at  A'nri,  7  ;  branch,  at  A'tner,  14  ;  at  Badnur,  14  i  72 ; 
branch,  at  Brahmapuri^  125  ;  at  Chandl,  149  ;  at  Chhindwirl,  170  ;  at  Deoli,  183  ; 
at  Dhamtarf,  186  ;  at  Dnig,  188 ;  at  HattI,  202  ;  at  Hingangh&t,  205  ;  at  Hosh- 
angdbid,  217;  at  Kdmthd,  232;  at  Kdmthi,  233;  at  Khapl,  244;  at  Lodhi- 
kherl,  252  ;  at  M£thon,  257  ;  at  Multaf,  29 1  ;  at  Narsinghpdr,  370  ;  at  Nuhti, 
388 ;  at  Patharii,  392 ;  at  Pulgdon,  400  ;  at  Rafpdr,  424  ;  at  RehU,  432 ;  at 
Sambalpdr,  460  ;  at  Seom',  475  ;  at  Shdhgarh,  477  ;  at  Shdhpur,  ib,  ;  at  Sindi,  479 ; 
at  iTmrer,  490. 

Diwan  Viti,  destruction  of,  by  Raj  Singh,  93. 

Dost  Mohammad,  Hoshangabad  taken  by,  2 1 5. 

DovetoU)  General,  13. 

Drainage  system,  of  Narbada,  357. 

Dress,  of  Gadbis,  33 ;  of  M^ias,  35 ;  of  Marisi  36 ;  of  inhabitants  of  Narsinghpur, 
360. 

DtSUDeva,  106;  275. 

Dumdls,  25  ;  73  ;  424. 

Durga  Shih,  tomb  of,  at  Wairagarh,  511. 

Durgi  Singh,  184. 

Durgavatf  Rinf,  176  ;  suicide  of,  225  ;  283  ;  362 ;  defeat  of,  4^0. 

Durjan  Singh,  184. 
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Edmondfl,  Captain,  first  officer  put  in  charge  of  Chliattisgarh,  411. 

Education,  in  Bilaspdr,  110 ;  in  Chhattisgarh,  156 ;  in  Chhindw^ra,  1G8  ;  in  Nagpdr,  339 
et  seq. ;  in  Rdipdr,  421 ;  in  S^,  438  ;  446 ;  in  Sambalpdr,  452  ;  at  Umrer,  490. 

Elephants,  ravages  of,  in  Bil^pdr,  81  ;  wild  in  Upror^  509. 

Ellenborough,  Lord,  administration  of  Jabalpdr  recast  by,  226  ;  do.  Sdgar  do.,  442. 

Elliott,  Captain,  C,  69  ;  411. 

Elliott,  Colonel,  description  of  Kdrond  by,  236  et  seq, 

Elliott,  Mr.,  tomb  of  at  Sdlar,  464. 

Ellis,  Mr.  R.  S.,  first  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Chandi,  147 }  proceedings  of,  at  Nagpiir 
in  1857,  315. 

Elphinstone,  Mr.  Mounstuart,  appointed  Resident  at  N&gpilr,  308. 

Encamping-grounds,  at  Abh&n^  1  ;  at  Bandol,  26 ;  at  Bang-on,  ib. ;  at  Berkherf,  41 ;  at 
Buta^  122  ;  at  Chhapar^,  152;  at  Dhdmi,  187  ;  at  Gauijhdmar,  196  ;  at  Ghugri, 
ib. ;  at  Hinauti,  203  ;  at  Hirdpiir,  205  ;  at  Danoli,  224  ;  at  Kumhdrf,  249  ;  at  Kurai, 
250;  at  Lakhnadon,  251  ;  at  Nuht^  388 ;  at  Pendra,  397;  at  Ramgarh,  426;  on 
Seonf  roads,  472 ;  at  Shahpiir,  478 ;  at  Surkhf,  484  ;  at  Warord,  520. 

Entrep6t8,  of  Nagpiir,  333. 

Epidemics,  of  Bastar,  32. 

Evans,  Captain,  passage  of  Narbadd  by,  350. 

Exports,  of  A'rv{,  6;  of  Bil^ptir,  120  ;  of  Garhdkotd,  193;  of  Hmganghat,  233;  of 
Nimar,  386  ;  of  NigplSr,  332  ;  of  Rdipdr,  419  ;  of  Sagar,  444  ;  of  Sambalpdr,  451  ; 
of  Umrer,  490  ;  of  Upper  Godayarl,  508. 
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Fair,  semi-religioud,  at  mosque  at  AUpdr,  2 ;  at  Bandakpur,  26 ;  annual,  at  Bha^ 
drachallam,  55 ;  at  Bh^daki  56  ;  at  Bhapail,  72 ;  at  Bher%hdt,  73  ;  at  Bhirf,  74  ;  at 
Krishnagutt^  75  ;  ofChand^  140, 149  ;  atDamoh,  175  ;  at  Dewalwarit,  185  ;  annual^ 
at  Gaisdb^d,  191;  at  Garha-kotd,  192;  annual,  at  Hingni,  205;  do.  atHirdena^ 
gar,  ib. ;  do.  at  Keljhar,  241  ;  at  KhaMri,  243  ;  at  Kumharf,  249  ;  at  Kura  BangoU, 
ib. :  at  Madhpuri,  254 ;  al  Mahdrdjpdr,  256  ;  at  Mandhdt^,  264,  386  ;  at  Mugdai, 
290  ;  at  Nachangdon,  291  ;  at  Birman^  368  et  seq.  ;  at  Sing^ji,  386  ;  at  Purwa,  401  ; 
at  Rajim,  425 ;  at  AmbaU,  428  ;  at  Rangir,  430  ;  at  Rohni,  433  ;  at  Seormarain, 
476  ;  at  Sonegaon,  482  ;  at  junction  of  Narbada  and  Tawd,  486 ;  at  Warha,  519  ;  at 
Birminghdt,  349. 

Fdrdkis,  state  of  A^sirgarh  in  time  of,  9  ;  capture  of  A'sirgarh  by,  ib. ;  378. 

Fdzil  Mohammad  Khin,  execution  of,  401. 

Fenwick,  Captain,  passage  of  Narbadi  by,  350. 

Figures,  monumentali  at  Eran,  189. 

Firishta,  Mohammadan  historian,  9;  description  of  siege  of  A'sirgarh  by,  9;  10$  account 
of  Kherld  Gond  dynasty  by^  47  ;  Khandwa  nientioned  by,  244  ;  history  of  A'sa  by^ 
377 ;  defeat  of  Mohammadan  army  at  Warangal  mentioned  by,  498. 

Firoz  Shdh,  Narsingh  Raf  defeated  by,  47. 

Fish,  of  Upper  Godavarf,  507. 

Forests,  extensive,  in  BaMghdt,  17;  ofBetdl,  46;  of  Bhanddra^  58;  of  Bordsdmbar,  123$ 
of  Chdnda  136;  of  Chhindwdra,  165;  reserve,  at  Denwd,  182;  of  Fingeswar,  190; 
of  Garhakotd  Ramn^,  194  ;  reserve  ofTigord»  205,  of  Hoshangdbdd,  211  ;  of  Jabal^ 
pdr,  222;  of  Kdlfbhit,  231  ;  of  Kamtard  NAM,  232  ;  of  KeoMdddar,  242;  reserve, 
at  Laun,  252  ;  system,  of  leasing  unreserved,  in  Ndgpdr^  318  ;  of  Nimdr^  386  ;  pro^ 
posed  reserve,  at  Pundsd,  400;  of  Riipdr,  417;  of  Rdjdbordri,  425 ;  of  Sagar, 
437  ;  of  Sangrampdr,  461 ;  of  SaoUgarh,  462  ;  reserve,  of  Satpurd,  467  ;  of  Sehawd« 
ib.  :  of  Seoiu,  470;  dense,  of  Upper  Godd%arf,  493;  ofWairdgarh,  510* 
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Forest  products,  of  Bilaspdr,  118;  of  Chand^  136;  of  Hoshangibad,  213;  of  Jabalpilr, 
223 ;  of  Kdrond,  239  ;  of  N%pur,  326  ;  of  Narsingbptir,  368 ;  of  Ndgpdr,  329 ; 
of  Bifgarb,  402 ;  ofR%dr,  417sofSeoni,  470;  of  Wardb4dl6;  of  Upper  Go- 
davarl,  503. 

Fornication,  bow  pimisbed  in  Bbanddra,  71. 

Forsytb,  Captain  J.,  account  of  Mandbata  by,  257  et  eeq,;  article  on  Nfmir  br,  371, 
et  seq. 

Forts,  ofA'afrgarb,    8    et   seq.;  Maratba  at  A'tner,   14  ;  at  Bagrj,  14;   mina  of  at 
Kberla,   ib. ;   of  Balibri,  24 ;  of  Baimpdr,  ih. ;  old,  at  Balod«  ih, ;  of  Batiagarb, 
39  ;  old,  of  Baurgarb,  ih, ;   of  B^^g^on,  41  ;  of  Kberla,  50 ;  at  Baurgarb,  Jim- 
garb,  Sauligarb,  and  Jetpdr,   51  ;  at   Bbaisdabi,   55;  at  Bbdmgarb,  ib, ;  remaina 
of,  near  Bbitri,  74  ;  at  Bijerdgbogarb,  75  ;  remains  of,  at  Bil^arb,  7^ ;  of  Bilaspdr, 
86  ;  of  Cbbattisgarb,  88  ;  of  Ldpba,  89  ;  of  Ajmirgarb,  said  to  bare  been  built 
by  Moban  P^l,  ih,  ;  of  Kosg^f,  91  ;  mud,  at  Binili  123 ;  of  Biandr,  ih, ;  at  Cband, 
133;  of    Wairagarb,    141;  of  Ballalpdr,  t6. ;  of  Cbandankberd,   150;  of    C3iau- 
ragarb,   151;   remains  of,   at  Cbbap^^,    152;  of  Ajmfrgarb,   160;   ruins  oC   at 
Deogarb,  182;  at  Deorf,  184;  at  Dbamdi,  185;  of   Dhimonf,  186;  at  Dbapewira, 
187  ;  of  Dongargarb,  188  ;  ruins  of,  at  Dongart^l,  ih,  ;  of  Driig,  ih. ;  of  Garbikota, 
194  ;  at  Gum^aon,  200  ;  of  Hosbang  Sbab  Gborf,  at  Handid,  201 ;  at  Hatta,   202 ; 
et  sea.  :  at  Hmgnf,    205  ;  of  Bagra,    208  ;  of  Jaisingbnagar,   228 ;  remains  of  at 
Jalalkber^  229  ;  Patbdn,  at  Jog^  230  ;  at  Kalmeswar,  231  ;  of  Kanji^  234  et  9eq, ; 
remains  of,  at  Keljbar,  241 ;   at  Kelod,  242;    at  Ebatora,  245  ;  at  Kbtmlasa,  i£.; 
at  Ldnji,  251  ;  bill,  of  Lapb%arb,  ib,i  Gond,   at  Magardba,  254 ;  of  Pratapgarfa, 
255  ;  of  Miiltbon  257  ;  ancient  Hindd,  at  Mandbdt^,  258  ;  of  Mandla,  built  by  Narendra 
Sa,  286 ;  at  Mariidob,  287 ;  of  Bimtek,  294  ;  of  Cbauragarb,  361 ;  at  Nerf,  371  ;  of 
A'sirearb,  372 ;  remains  of,  at  Palasgarb,  389  ;  of  Paunir,   396  ;   at  Pendia  397 ; 
at   Pitborii,   399;    at   Pun^    400;    at    Rabatgarb,    401;   at  Rafpdr,  422 ;     of 
DriSg,  425  ;  at  Ramtek,   428,  429  ;  at  Ambala,  ib. ;   as  Ratanpdr,   430 ;  a  Reblf, 
432 ;  at  Robnf,  433  ;  of  Sugar,  445 ;  of  Sambalpiir,  460  ;  at  Singarbi,  461  ;  modem  at 
Sankarpdr,   461  ;  at  Sooner,  462 ;  at   Sausar,   467  ;  at   Segion,  ib. ;  at  Sel4>  "168  ; 
in  Seoni,  471  ;  of  Seoni  in  Hosbangabdd,  476  ;  of  Sbabgarb,  477  ;    Singaurgarb, 
480 ;  at  Sironcb^  ib,  ;  dismantled,  at  Sobaspiir,   481  ;  at   Sonegaon,   482  ;  remains 
of  at  Talodbi,  485 ;  at  Tepdgarb,  487;  of  Umrer,  491;  tbree  of  Waipbal,  510; 
of  Wairagarb,  511;  on  banks  ofWardba,  512;  at   Nagpdr,  342;  of  Nandaidban, 
346  ;  of  Narsingbgarb,  354. 

Fossil  remains,  of  Narbada  valley,  348 ;  in  Sagar,  435. 

Praser,  Lieut.-Colonel,  12. 

Freestone,  quarry  of,  72. 

Frencb,  Captain,  41, 

o 

Gadwas^  33. 
Gabiras,  33. 

Galls,  one  of  cblef  exports  of  Bastar,  31. 
Gdm  Dev(,  37. 

GandaC  Chiefsbip,  Barbaspur,  formerly  part  of,  27. 

Gandas,  100 ;  at  Kolabird,  247  ;  at  Laira,  251 ;  in  Raipdr,  412,  413  ;  in  Sambalpiir,  457. 
Ganga  Bansf,  Rajput  family  of  Bimrd,  25. 
Ganga  S4gar,  tank,  191. 
Ganpati,  famous  idol  of,  at  Keljbar,  24 1» 
Garden  crops,  of  NdgpAr,  328. 

Gardens,  tbe  Temple,  at  KumtM,   233 ;  public,  at  Lakbn^don,  251 ;  outside  Nagpur, 
341  ;  public,  at  Rafptir,  423 ;  at  SeOnf,  475  ;  at  Sindi,  479  ;  public,  at  Wardba.  519  ; 
Garga  Risbi,  legend  of,  195. 
Garhii  Mandla  kings,  23  ;  list  of,  282. 
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Garhjat  States,  list  of,  448 

Garnets,  found  in  Upper  God^Tari,  506. 

GirpagarCs,  tribe  in  Betdl,  48. 

Garrison,  of  Jabalpdr,  228  ;  of  RdiptLr,  424  ;  of  Sironchi,  498. 

Gartland,  Mr.,  killed  by  rebels,  147. 

Gaulf,  Chiefs,  former  rule  of,  in  Nagpdr,  301. 
remains,  at  Bimtek,  429  et  seq, 

tribe,  at  Ambigarh  Chaukf,  3  ;  in  Betiil,  48  ;  in  Bhandara,  68  ;  in  Chhindw&ra,  166 ; 
It&wi  occupied  by,  218  ;  Kuraf,  early  occupied  by,  250 ;  in  Seonf,  474. 

Gauijhdmar,  Biji  o^  Deorl  seized  by,  399. 

Gend^  Patel,  48. 

Geology,  of  Betdl  43  et  aeq. ;  of  Bhandara,  57  ;  of  Bastar,  30 ;  of  Bilispdr,  78 ;  of  Chinda, 
135  ;  of  Chhindw&ri,  162  ;  of  Hoshang^bid,  206  et  seq. ;  of  Jabalpdr,  219  ;  of  Mand- 
la,  270  ;  of  N%dr,  299  ;  of  the  Narbada,  351  ;  of  Narsinghpdr,  355  ;  of  Nimar, 
373 ;  of  Bifpdr,  406 ;  of  S^gar,  433,  et  seq.  ;  of  Sambalpdr,  449  ;  of  Seom',  470  ;  of 
Upper  God^vari  493  ;  of  Wardhi,  513. 

Gerd,  or  red  ochre,  found  in  Bdlaghdt,  18  ;  59. 

Ghairat  Khin,  Nawdb,  186. 

Ghanasydm,  Chief  of  KoULbidl  248. 

Ghanasy^  Deo,  of  Gonds,  275 ;  hut  erected  to,  276. 

Ghanasydm  Singh,  of  Bilgarh,  402. 

GMsiis,  32  ;  33 ;  34. 

Gh^  Dds,  56  ;  100 ;  monument  to,  249. 

Ghasis,  457.  • 

Ghori  Kings  of  Mdlwd,  378. 

Glasfurd,  Captain,  36. 

Glass,  ornaments,  manufactured  at  Kclod,  241. 

Goards,  59  ;  61  ;  171 ;  202  ;  489. 

Gold,  washings,  in  Biligh^t,  18;  sand,  of  the  Banjar,  26  ;  in  Bastar,  31 ;  in  Bhandara, 
59  ;  sand  in  Ch^da,  135 ;   dust,  found  in  Mahanadi,  450  ;  in  Upper  GodiTari,  506. 

Golkar,  race,  in  Chind^  137. 

Gond,  principality  of  Deogarh,  23  ;  kings,  Ballalpdr  a  seat  of,  24 ;  r^jas,  in  ChhindwM, 
167 ;  rule  in  Damoh,  177 ;  dynasty,  in  Ndgpdr,  302  ;  dynasty,  in  Narsinghpdr,  361  ; 
conquests  in  Bilipdr,  409  ;  Bijputs,  in  Jabalpdr,  224  ;  tribe,  inhabitants  of  Ahlrf 
mostly  of,  1 ;  at  Ambigarh  Chaukl,  3  ;  inBalaghdt,  19  ;  et  seq,  ;  agriculture  carried 
on  by  in  B^r^  25 ;  in  Betdl,  42  ;  48 ;  their  religion,  49 ;  inhabiting  hills  of 
Bhandira,  57  ;  59  ;  61  ;  73 ;  Bhiwdpdr,  an  early  settlement  of,  74  ;  75  ;  of  Bijli, 
7^\  of  Bilaspdr,  100;  105;  in  Borasambar,  124;  in  Chanda,  137;  in  Chhattis- 
garh,  156;  Mandla  and  Chandrapdr  overthrown  by,  159;  in  Chhindwiira,  166; 
m  ChichU,  171;  in  Damoh,  179;  in  Ghes,  196;  in  Hoshangdbid,  214; 
in  Jabalpdr,  224  ;  at  Khairi,  242  ;  at  Khajri,  243  ;  at  Kharsal,  245 ;  at  Kolabir^, 
247 ;  at  Laira,  251 ;  in  Lohard,  252 ;  in  Mandla,  272 ;  dress  of  m  Mandh^  274  ; 
character  of,  ib. ;  religious  ceremonies  of,  275 ;  seven  gods  of,  ib,  ;  marriage  of,  276 ; 
276 ;  widow  do.  do.  277  ;  ceremonies  of,  after  death,  278  ;  286  ;  scarce  in  Nim^» 
384  ;  at  Pdtn^  393  ;  in  Phuljhar,  398 ;  in  Biigarh,  402 ;  in  Bifpdr,  415  ;  in  Rajpdr, 
426  ;  in  Rampdr,  427  ;  in  Sambalpdr,  457  ;  463  ;  in  Seoni,  474  ;  in  Sonpdr,  483  ;  in 
Th^urtoli,  488 ;  at  Tumsar,  489  ;  in  Narsmghpdr,  360. 

Gondwdna,  term  how  applied  in  later  Sanskrit  literature,  301. 

Gop^  Sd,  Mandla  added  to  Gondw^a  by,  282. 

Gordon,  Captain,  deputed  to  Kamtha,  69. 

Gotes,  500. 

Govmd  Pandit,  first  Maratha  Governor  of  Sdgar,  178;  Kurai  taken  by,  250;  442; 
death  of,  ib, 

Govind  Shah,  144.  ^ 

GowaH,  race,  in  Chanda,  137. 

Great  Eastern  Road,  Arjuni  traversed  by,  5. 
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Guinea-worm,  common  in  Damoh,  176. 

Gujars,  in  Hoshangabad,  214  ;  in  Nimir,  384. 

Gun,  large  native,  in  A'sirgarh,  10 ;  dimensions  of  do.,  1 1  ;  barrels  made  at  Bait 

do.,  at  Jabalpiir,  223  ;  Katangf,  formerly  noted  for,  240. 
Gunny,  made  at  Beli,  40. 
Gupta,  line,  of  Magadba,  190. 

Gur,  one  of  the  chief  exports  of,  Bastar,  31 ;  manufactured  at  Kodamendhi,  247. 
Gurids,  457. 


Hai-hai  Bansf  dynasty,  A^rang  formerly  a  seat  of,  5  ;  kingdom,  23  ;  kings,  of  Mandla,  &c^, 
87 ;  r^j^  of  Ratanpiir,  list  of,  88  et  seq, ;  list  of  feudatories  of,  92  ;  end  of  dynasty, 
94 ;  last  representative  of  family,  95  ;  in  Chhattisgarh,  159  et  sea, ;  origin  of,  t£. ;  in 
Jabalpiir,  225 ;  early  seat  of,  at  Ldphdgarh,  251 ;  Mdhishmati  said  to  have  been 
capital  of,  377 ;  rule  of,  in  Biipdr,  409. 

Hail,  storms,  accompanied  by,  in  Mandla,  271. 

Halbas,  33  ;  62  ;  137  ;   171  ;  243  ;  252  ;  412  ;  414. 

Hall,  Mr.,  killed  by  rebels,  147. 

Hansa  Dhvaja,  159. 

Harai  Chiefship,  1 . 

Hardware,  trade  in  at  Bhandira,  72. 

Hardyman,  General,  Nigptir  troops  defeated  by,  363. 

Ham  Deva,  25. 

Hasan-uUa-Khdn,  235. 

Hassan  AM  KMn,  Nawib,  289. 

High-School,  at  S^lgar,  446  et  seq. 

Hills,  of  Balaghdt,  17;  of  Chimda,  134;  of  Damoh,  173  ;  of  Karond,  237;  of  Mandla, 
269  ;  of  Ndgpdr,  293  et  seq.  ;  sacred,  of  Bimtek,  294 ;  of  Biiptir,  405  et  seq.  ;  of 
Sambalpdr,  450  ;  of  Upper  God^vari,  494. 

Hirdd  Sh^,  177;  192  ;  foreigners  introduced  into  Mandla  by,  272;  284  ;  Bimnagar, 
selected  as  royal  residence  by,  427. 

Hlr  Shah,  142 ;  143. 

Hislop,  and  Hunter,  Messrs.,  article  of,  57 ;  Rev.  Mr.,  79 ;  geological  description  of 
Chhindwdrd  by,  162,  162  ;  description  of  Gonds  by,  274. 

History,  of  Bfldghit,  23  ;  of  Betdl,  46 ;  of  Bhandto^  68  ;  of  Bilispdr,  87—98  ;  of 
Burh^npdr,  128 ;  of  Chinda,  141  ;  of  Chhattisgarh,  159 ;  of  Chhmdw&r^  166 ;  of 
Damoh,  176  ;  of  Hoshang^b^,  215  ;  of  MandU,  281  et  seq.  ;  of  N^gpdr,  301 ;  oi 
Nundr,  277  et  seq. ;  of  Patn^  393  ;  of  Phuljhar,  398  ;  of  Raipdr,  408  ;  of  Sagar,  441 ; 
of  Sambalpdr,  452  ;  of  Sdrangarh,  463 ;  of  Seoul,  473  ;  of  Upper  Godavarf,  498. 

Hitambar  Singh,  last  of  Bijas  of  Garhsambar,  393. 

Holi&i,  62. 

Honey,  in  Bdmri  jungles,  25  ;  in  Upper  Godivari,  505. 

Hone-stones,  59  ;  234. 

Horns,  one  of  the  chief  exports  of  Bastar,  31 . 

Hoshane  Sh^h,  Sult^,  47  ;  supposed  to  have  founded  Hoahangab&d,  216. 

Hospital,  at  Hinganghit,  205  ;  at  Nagpdr,  345. 

Hot  springs,  at  and  near  Anhonf,  4  ;  at  PinpalU,  494. 

Huddedar,  69. 

Hunter,  Messrs.  Hislop  and,  article  of,  b7. 


I'dgah,  at  Burhinpdr,  125  et  seq. 

Impey,  Dr.,  description  of  Narbada  by,  35  K 
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Imports  of  A^rvf,  6  ;  of  Bastar,  32  ;  of  Bilaspur  120  ;  of  GarMkotd,  table  of,  192  ;  of  Hin- 
ganghat,  203,  204  ;  of  Kalmeswar,  231 ;  of  Kamthi,  233  ;  of  Nimdr,  386  ;  of  Nag- 
pdr,  332  ;  of  Kiipdr,  417  ;  of  S^ar,  445  ;  of  Sambalpdr,  451  ;  of  Umrcr,  490  ;  of 
Upper  God^Tari,  508. 

Indo-Scythian  remains,  in  A'lbak^  2. 

Indrajit,  said  to  have  founded  It&wA,  218. 

Industry,  school  of,  at  Jabalpiir,  228. 

Inscription,  on  rock  near  main  gateway  of  A'sirgarh,  10 ;  near  large  tank,  in  do.,  ib, ; 
Persian,  on  eun,  in  A'sfrgarh,  1 1  ;  in  temple  of  Danteswarl,  38  ;  in  temple  of  Buram- 
deva,  at  Chqira,  86  ;  at  Amarkantak,  89  ;  at  Ratanpdr,  tb,  ;  at  lUjim,  90  ;  Persian, 
at  Damoh,  177  ;  on  column  at  Eran,  190  ;  at  Kharod,  245  ;  on  pedestal  of  Tirthan- 
kar,  at  M^dhati^  264  ;  of  names  Of  GarM  Mandla  Kings,  283  ;  of  Hirde  Shah's 
reign,  at  lUmnagar,  284  ;  in  temple  at  Bijim  409,  425,  at  Ratanpdr,  409*  in  temple 
of  Kuleswar,  425  ;  Sanskrit,  at  Ramnagar,  427  ^  in  temple  at  Seormarain,  476. 

Institutions,  local,  of  Ch^d^  148. 

Iron-mine  at  Agari^  1  ;  ore,  found  at  Ambdgarh  Chaukf,  3  ;  trade  in,  at  Armori,  5  ;  sand, 
smelted  at  Baghrdji,  14  ;  found  largely  in  hills  of  BaMgh^t,  18  ;  ore,  at  Bdmra,  25, 
ore,  in  Bastar,  31 ;  mines,  in  Bhanddra,  59  ;  in  Bijer^hogarh,  75  ;  ores,  of  Bildspdr ; 
117  ;  process  of  manufacturing  in  do.,  117  ;  Chdnda  rich  in,  135  ;  smelted  largely  in 
Chand^  140  ,  mines  of,  141  ;  ore,  quarried  at  Dewalgaon,  185  ;  do.  do.,  near  Gunjc- 
w^(,  200  ;  ore,  near  Hirapdr,  205 ;  varieties  of  ore  o^  in  Jabalpdr  220 ;  in  Jabalpdr, 
223  ;  furnaces,  at  Jhilmild,  230  ;  abundant  at  Koti,  249  ;  at  Kumbhf,  249  ;  at  Laira, 
251  ;  smelted  at  Lohdrd,  252  ;  hill  of  ore,  at  do.,  253  ;  workers,  at  Majhgawdn,  256  ; 
abundant  in  Mandla,  267  ;  in  the  Maikal  range,  270  ;  on  right  bank  of  Narbadd,  349  ; 
of  Narsinghpdr,  English  Company  formed  to  work  ;  366  ;  manufactured  at  Tendu- 
kherd,  369  ;  works,  at  Barwai,  376  ;  native  do.,  at  Chdndgarh,  ib, ;  mines  at  Pdnagar 
390 ;  ore,  in  PAtna  393 ;  at  Pawi  Mutdnda,  397  ;  in  Phuljhar,  398 ;  ore,  in  Rdfgarh, 
402  ;  smelting  of,  in  Rairakhol,  424  ;  in  Rajpdr,  426  ;  ore  in  Rimpdr,  427  ;  in  Sdgar 
436  ;  in  Sambalpdr,  449  ;  in  Seonf,  471  ;  in  Shdhgarh,  477  ;  forges,  at  Tenddkhera, 
487;  in  Upper  Goddvarf,  505  ;  ore,  of  Vagarpeth,  509. 


Jttdhava  Raya,  272  ;  283  ;  361. 

Jagat  Pdl,  inscription  commemorating  conquests  of,  in  Rdipdr,  409  ;  425. 
Jagat  Raj,  Raja,  123  ;  177. 
Jagdeva  Sa,  Sarangarh  conferred  on,  463. 
Jdgeswar  Mahddeva,  imt^e  of^  at  Bandakpdr,  175. 
Jahdngir,  Emperor,  7. 

Jain,  worship,  Bahhri  an  ancient  seat  of,  24 ;  Khandwd  formerly  a  great  seat  of,  243  ; 
paramount  in  Nimdr ;  377. 

temples,  at  Mdndhatd,  261  et  seq, 

remains,  at  Ramtek,  429  et  seq. 

merchants,  in  Narsinghpdr,  360. 
Jains,  annual  gathering  o^  175. 
Jai  Singh,  Bijd,  442. 

Jamdl  Khan,  said  to  have  founded  Kodamendhi,  247. 
Jdmid  Masjid,  at  Burhjlnpdr,  126. 

Jinoji,  succession  of,  144 ;  death  of,  145  ;  160  ;  rule  of,  305  el  seq, 
Jarwds,  sect  of  Brdhmans  in  Bastar,  33. 
Jdts,  in  Hoshangdbdd,  214. 
Jatbd,  GauU,   power  subverted  by,    166;  first  Raj*Gond  ruler  of  Ndgpdr,   302;  fort 

built  by,  and  rule  of,  302  ;  city  of  Nagpdr  founded  by,  ib, 
Jawahir  Singh,  outbreak  headed  by,  442. 
Javali-pattana,  ancient  name  of  Jabalpdr,  226. 

72  CPG 
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Jean  Baptiste,  Col.,  Riji  of  Nagpdr  defeated  by,  192. 

Jenkins,  Sir  R.,  report  of,  on  Nagpdr,  95  et  seq, ;  144. 

Jeth  Singh,  taken  prisoner  by  Marathis,  453  ;  restoration  of,  by  British,  453. 

Jbagrd  Khind,  worship  of,  414. 

Jharias,  105. 

Jhdrwa  Brahmans,  457. 

Jhurias,  33  et  seq. 

Jiijhdr  Singh,  Bundeli  inrasion  conducted  by,  284 ;  402. 


Kabir  Panthis,  100  e^  seq, ;  account  of  faith  of,  104  ;  High  Priest  of,  resident  at  Kawardi 

241 ;  413.  « 

Kdchbis,  at  Kurai,  250  ;  in  Mandla,  272  ;  in  S%ar,  438. 
Kadir  Ali  Kh4n,  Nawab,  execution  of,  316. 
Kdfi'  Khan,  historian,  143. 
Kaik^ris,  62. 

Kal  Bhairava,  self-immolations  to,  258. 
Kalabatun,  manufacture  of  at  Burh&ipdr,  130. 
KaUls  m  Loh^  252. 

Kali  Devi,  sometimes  worshipped  by  Gronds,  106. 
Kalyiin  G(r  Gosdin,  160. 

Kalydn  S^  of  S&rangarh,  title  of  Rijd  conferred  on,  463. 
Kaly^  Sahi,  88 ;  9 1 ;  army  of,  92. 
Kalyan  Singh,  Bija,  160. 
Kamal  Singh,  outrages  of,  in  Sambalpdr,  456. 
Kamavisdibr,  69 ;  97. 
Kamewars,  500. 
Kanchdrs,  62. 

Kdnhoji  BhonsU,  invasion  of  Gk)ndwdna  by,  144. 
Kanojas,  in  Bastar,  33. 

Kanwars,  of  BiUspdr,  100  ;  106  ;  in  Biigarh,  402  ;  in  Raipdr,  412  <>/  seq. 
Kdonris,  in  Narsinghpdr,  360. 
Kapila  Sangam,  258. 

Kdpiw^  in  A^mbgaon,  3 ;  in  Rajgarh,  425. 
Kamapdl,  159. 
Kam  Shdh,  143. 

Kasars,  62 ;  72. 

Kasi  Khand,  258. 

Kaundalpiir,  supposed  to  be  site  of  ancient  dty,  512. 

Kesava  Pant,  Sdba,  122. 

Kewats,  119;  457. 

Khddi  cloths,  made  at  BJnsi,  27. 

Khair  Mata,  Gond  deity,  275. 

Khaldrl  Devi,  243. 

Khilsa  of  Bilaspdr,  description  of,  80. 

Khanderao  Trimbak,  235. 

Khangdrs,  of  Sdgar,  438. 

Kharak  Bhdrti,  1  ;  474. 

Kharidrs,  at  KoUbird,  247. 

Kharif  crops,  of  N%p«ir,  327. 

Kh&rwd  cloth,  manufactured  at  Gidarw^  190. 

Khitik,  outcastes,  139. 

Khatolwdr  Gonds,  in  Chandi,  137. 

Kherla  Gond,  dynasty,  47  ;  extinguished  in  1433,  143. 
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Khonds,  agricalture  carried  on  by,  in  B^r^  25 ;  in  Bora  Sambar,  124  ;  in  Ghes,  196 ; 

in  Kdrond,  239  ;  at  Laira,  251  ;  286  ;  in  Patnd,  393. 
Khwaja  Farid  Shekh,  shrine  of,  197  ;  story  of,  ib. 
Kinkhab,  manufacture  of,  at  Burh^pdr,  130. 
Kiriy  Singh,  399. 

Kido^  in  Betdl,  48  ;  in  Damoh,  179  ;  in  Hoshangdbad,  214  ;  in  Narsinghpiir,  360. 
Knivesi  manufactured  at  Jabalpdr,  223. 
Kohitiir,  see  Marid,  137. 
Kohris»  of  CUnM,  137  i  of  Sigar,  438. 
Kois,  2  ;  75  ;  76  ;  230  ;  248  ;  252  ;  400  ;  500. 
Kok  Sa,  Surjagarh  stormed  by,  484. 
Kolis,  of  Hoshangabdd,  214  ;  463. 
Kols,  in  Mandla,  272  ;  in  Sambalpdr,  458. 
Koltks,  in  Bamra,  25  ;  at  Barha,  28  ;  73  ;  in  Bor&dmbar,  124  ;  in  Ghes,  196  ;  at  Kharsal, 

245 ;  at   Kol^ira,  247 ;   at  Patnd,  393 ;   in  Phuljhar,  398 ;   in  Raigarh,  402  ;   in 

Rairakhol,  424  ;  in  Bijpdr,  426  ;  in  Sambalpdr,  457  ;  in  Sarangarh,  463  ;  in  Sonpur, 

483;  in  Uttal,  519. 
Korfs,  in  Bhand^ra,  61  ;  181 ;  in  Gku-hborf,  194,  vide  also  Kohris. 
Koshtis,  61  et  seq.  ;  72 ;  103  ;  214  ;  343  ;  457  ;  463. 
Kosra,  revenue  of  Maris  paid  in,  35. 
Kumbhdrs,  33  ;  62  ;  103  ;  457. 
Kunbis,  in  A^mbgaon,  3;  4;  in  Betdl,  48;  Ded  or  Dholwary  ih.;  in  Bhanddra,  61  et 

seq. ;  in   Chhindwdra,   166  ;  in  Hatti,  202;  Dhamji,  in  Haweli,  203  ;  343;  384 ; 

of  Nagp<ir5  400. 
Kundinapdr,  site  of  ancient,  said  to  be  opposite  Dewalwdra,  185, 
Kurgal  Singh,  196. 
Kurkds,  in  Betdl,  42;  48  ;  their  religion  and  language,  49;   in  Chhindwdr^  166;  in 

Hoshansabad,  214  ;  in  Nimar,  384  ;  of  Tapti,  485. 
Kutab,  Shdhi  Kings,  Warangal  occupied  by,  499. 


Lac,  abundant  in  Bdmra  jungles,  25 ;  one  of  chief  exports  of  Bastar,  3 1 ;  of  Bilaspdr,  118; 

trade  in,  121  ;  agencies,  at  Dhamtari,  186  ;  of  Jabalpdr,  223  ;  exported  from  Kendd, 

242  ;  in  Loh^a,  252 ;  of  Narsinghpdr,  368  ;  in  Raipdr,  417  ;  agencies  for  collection 

of,  at  Rajim,  426  ;  export  of,  from  Sambalpdr,  457  ;  in  Upper  Godavari,   505 ;  in 

Wardh^  516. 
Lachhman  Deva,  409. 
Lachhman  Naik,  16  ;  23. 
Lachhman  Sasar,  tank  of,  24. 
Lachhman  Sah(,  Bija,  88 ;  91 ;  92. 
Lachhmi,  107. 
Lachhmi  Bdi,  147  et  seq, 
Lachhmi  Parshdd,  196. 
Lagwan,  69  ;  records,  313. 
Lakes,  of  Bhandara,  60;  artificial  of  Chanda,  141 ;  do.  of  Nawegaon,  371  ;  do.  at  Bijuli, 

426  ;  at  Amb^  429  ;  at  Sagar,  441  ;  of  Tarobj,  486;  at  N^dr,  341 ;  on  Turan  Mai, 

350. 
Lai  B^h,  park  called,  at  Burhinpdr,  128. 
Landholding  castes,  of  Bilaspdr,  108;  of  Biipdr,  415. 
Language,  of  Bastar,  37 ;  of  Bhandara,  63 ;  of  Chandi,  139  ;  of  Nigpdr,  323  ;  of  Upper 

Godavarf,  501. 
Lanji,  ancient  name  of  B^Uaghdt,  23. 
Larya  dialect,  463. 
Lat,  of  Raja  BWm,  at  Bhfmlat,  73. 
Leather,  tanned  at  Khawasa,  471. 
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Leathern  ressels,  made  at  Mohkher,  289. 

Library,  public,  at  Bhandara,  72. 

Lingam,  common  object  of  worship,  63. 

Lingas,  at  Mandhdt^,  258. 

Lodhfs,  at  BaUghat,  \9  et  seq.  ;  in  Balakot,  23  ;  in  Bhandara,  61  et  seq.  ;  of  Bijli,  7^  in  ; 
Chhindwir^  166 ;  in  Damoh,  1/9  et  seq. ;  at  Hatta,  202 ;  of  Hindoria,  their  jcbel- 
lion  and  bad  character,  203  ;  in  Jabalpdr,  224  ;  in  Mandla,  2/2  ;  in  Raipur,  412 ; 
in  Sagar,  438  ;  in  Narsinghpur,  360. 

Low,  Mr.  M.,  article  on  Ndgpiir  by,  292. 

M 

Madan  Gopal,  483. 

Madan  Manal,  191. 

Madan  Singh,  Raja,  26. 

Madgf,  outcastes,  139. 

Mddho  Rao  Gangadhar  Chitnavis,  2. 

Magazine,  at  S^^,  447. 

Mahadeva,  group  of  rocks,  163  ;  sandstones,  254. 

Mahddjf,  Sindia,  fort  of  A^sfrgarh  acquired  by,  11. 

Mahiiraj  S^  Maharajpur  founded  by,  256  ;  defeated  and  killed  by  Peshwa,  284. 

Mah^s,  32  ;  214.     Vide  also  Mhars. 

Mahto  Telis,  immigration  of,  into  Rdmgarh,  272  ;  tradition  of,  ib. 

Maind  Bal  Nimbalkarin,  124. 

Majid  Khdn,  Mohammad  Khan  succeeded  by,  in  Seoni,  474. 

Malaigarh,  fort  of,  9. 

Malcolm,  Sir  John,  12. 

Mdna  Chiefs,  Wairigarh  formerly  governed  by,  511. 

Mdnas,  of  Chand^  137  ;  in  Garbhori,  194. 

Mandlj,  remains  of,  349. 

M^gs,  in  Nuniir,  384. 

Mannepuwars,  500. 

Manufactures,  of  Bastar,  32  ;  of  Bhandara,  66  ;  of  Borasambar,  124  ;  of  Brahmapurf,  125  ; 
of  Chand^  140  ;  149  ;  of  GarhchiroU,  195  ;  of  Hoshangdbild,  215  ;  of  Jabalpiir,  223  ; 
of  Narsinghpiir,  369  ;  of  Ndgpiir,  330  ;  of  Riligarh,  402  ;  of  Sambalpiir,  452. 

Maps,  of  Nimdr,  387. 

Marlirs,  in  B^l^hdt,  20 ;  in  Mandla,  272. 

MardthdS)  invasion  of  Chhattfsgarh  by,  94  ;  410  ;  BurUnpiir  plundered  by,  128  ;  inter- 
regnum of,  under  Raghojf  in  Chdnd^  147;  in  Chhattfsgarh,  l^Oetseq.;  Damoh 
wrested  from  Bundel£i  by,  177  ;  rule  of,  in  Damoh,  178  ;  Handia  given  up  to  Brit- 
ish by,  201  ;  conquests  in  N^gpur,  &c.,  304  ;  invasion  of  Khibidesh  by,  379  ;  of 
Ndgpdr,  statistics  of,  321  ;  conquest  of  Chhattfsgarh  by,  410  ;  re-introduction  of  rule 
of,  in  Raipdr,  411  ;  in  Upper  God^vari,  500. 

Mardan  Smgh,  192  ;  443  ;  477. 

Mari^,  in  ArpalH,  6  ;  33  ;  in  Bastar,  34  ;  in  Bijji,  7^  ;  in  Chdnd^  137 ;  twenty-four 
families  of,  ib, ;  at  Kotapalli,  248  ;  at  Lingagiri,  252. 

Mdrfs,  36. 

Marhs,  Chandel  temples  so  called,  177. 

Market,  weekly,  at  AHpiir,  2  ;  do.  at  A^mgaon,  4  ;  do.  at  Babai,  14  ;  do.  at  Bahddurptir, 
ib,  ;  do.  at  Baihar,  15  ;  do.  at  Barbari,  27  ;  do.  at  Beria,  41  ;  at  Bhamgarh,  55  ;  at 
Binaikd,  123  ;  at  Bisniir,  ib, ;  at  Chamursi,  133  ;  at  Ch^rwd,  151  ;  at  Jambulghata, 
171 ;  at  Deoli,  182  ;  place,  at  do.,  183  ;  at  Deon,  184  ;  at  Dhanon,  187  ;  at  Don- 
gargarh,  188;  bi-weekly,  at  Gddarwara,  191  ;  at  GarMkoti,  192;  place,  at  Hardi, 
202 ;  at  Hatta,  203 ;  at  Hindoria,  ib, ;  place,  at  Hmganghdt,  204  ;  at  Huigni, 
205  ;  bi-weekly,  at  Jaisinghnagar,  228  ;  do.  at  Jalgdon,  229  ;  do.  at  J^bulghata, 
ib, ;  place,  at  Kalmeswar,  231  ;  do.  at  Kimthi,  233 ;  weekly  at  Kanjia,  235  ;  place, 
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at  Karanja,  236  ;  weekly  at  Katangi,  240  ;  at  KMpa,  244  ;  at  Kharod,  245  fat  Khim- 
lasa,  246  ;  at  KiolM,  ib. ;  at  Kodamendhi,  247  ;  at  Kondhali,  248  ;  weekly,  at  Kura( 
250  ;  at  Madnf,  254  ;  at  Malthon,  257  ;  at  Mtbidg^n,  257 ;  M^dherl,  265  ;  week- 
ly, at  MariH,  288  ;  at  Mungeli,  291  ;  at  N^hang^n,  ib. ;  at  Pdndd  Tar^  ,  390  ;  at 
Pandhand,  391  ;  at  Parseoni,  ib. ;  place,  at  Pdtansiongf,  392;  at  Paterd,  ib.  ;  at 
Piparwani,  398 ;  at  Pithoria,  399 ;  at  lUhatgarh,  401 ;  pla<;e,  at  R^pdr,  422  ;  at 
RasiiUMd,  430 ;  at  Bohn^  432  ;  at  S^li,  462  ;  place  at  Sioner,  462  ;  place,  at 
Sawargaon,  467  ;  weekly,  at  Segdon,  ib. ;  at  Sel4  468  ;  place,  at  Seonf,  475  ;  in 
Shahgarh,  477  ;  at  SMhptSr,  478  ;  at  Sindi,  479  ;  at  Sirptir,  481  ;  at  Sitanagar,  481  ; 
at  Sobhapiir,  481  ;  at  Sonord,  482  ;  at  Sunwara,  484  ;  at  Takhtpdr,  ib. ;  place,  at 
Umrer,  490;  at  Wardh^  519;  at  Wdrhon^  ib.;  place,  at  Warner^  ib.  ;  at 
Warori  520  ;  place  at  Weltdr,  520  ;  at  N%piir,  343  ;  at  Kathipdr,  346  ;  place,  at 
Narkher,  353. 

Marshall,  General,  Dhamoni  captured  by,  186  ;  Mandla,  taken  by,  285  ;  Sagar  occupied 
by,  442. 

Mdrdgarh,  ancient  name  of  Mandla,  23. 

Massacre,  at  Pitansdongi,  392. 

MatA  Devi,  37  ;  275. 

Mauli,  37. 

Mausoleum,  at  A'shti,  7. 

Medlicott,  Mr.  J.   G.,   description  of  Mahadeva  group  by,  207 ;  do.  granitic  rocks   of 
Jabalpdr  do.,  2X9  et  seq. ;  do.  geology. of  Sagar  do.,  435. 

Mehras,  in  Mandla,  272 ;  457  ;  463. 

Meik,  Mr.,  estate  of  Nardyan  Singh  purchased  by,  98. 

Menos,  in  Hoshangdbad,  214. 

Merii  sacrifices,  38  ;  said  to  have  been  formerly  performed  at  Dantiwara,  181. 

Metal  vessels,  large  trade  in  at  A'ranff,  5. 

MhAr  outcastes,  139.  Vide  Mah&rs  fuso. 

Military  forces,  at  Kamthi,  233 ;  lines,  at  Nigpdr,  341 ;  forces,  at  N%piir,  345. 

Minarets,  in  citadel  of  Burhanpdr,  125. 

Mineral  products,  of  Balaghdt,  17 ;  of  Bastar,  31  ;  of  Bhandara,  59  ;  of  Bilaspur,  116  ;  of 
Chind^  135  ;  of  Hoshangabad,  213 ;  of  Jabalpdr,  219  ;  of  Mandla,  270 ;  of  Narsingh- 

Sdr,  366 ;  of  N%pdr,  329  ;  of  Sagar,  436  et  seq. ;  of  Sambalpdr,  449 ;  of  Upper  Go- 
avan,  505. 
Mint,  formerly  at  Garha,  191 ;  at  S^ar,  446  ;  at  Sohagpdr,  481. 
Mohammad  Amfn  Khan,  succession  of,  in  Seonf,  474. 
Mohammad  KMn,  473. 

Niazf,  7 ;  236. 

Bangash,  442. 

Zaman  Khan,  rule  of,  in  Seoni,  474  ;   ejected  by  Marathas,  ib. 
Mohan  Kumdrf,  Ranf,  reign  of,  in  Sambalpdr,  454  ;  deposition  of  by  British,  ib. 
Mohan  P^l  160. 
Mohan  Shah,  145. 
Mohan  Singh,  94;  160. 

Monasteries,  at  Mandhita,  264 ;  remains  of,  at  Markandi,  287. 
MonoUth,  near  Chdndii,  141. 
Moore,  Dr.,  murder  of,  455. 

Mosque,  at  Alipdr,  2  ;  in  A'slrgarh,  10 ;  at  Narsinghgarh,  354. 
Mosques,  remains  of,  at  Katangf,  240. 
Muaj  Singh,  161. 
Mudidd,  execution  of,  253. 
Mudhojf,  opposes  Raghoji  in  Chind^  144  et  seq.  ;  title  of  Sena  Dhurandhar  conferred 

on,  145  ;  contest  with  Sdbajf  and  rule  of,  306  ;  Umrer,  residence  of,  491. 
Mukhp^  Daji,  RinK,  resumption  of  Sambalpdr  from,  454. 
Mdla  Vary  a,  484. 

Muniji  Pandit,  grant  of  land  to,  49 1 . 
Municipal  Committee,  at  Nagpur,  343. 
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Muriib,  34. 

Mdrta  DhTaja,  87. 

MuBalmina,  of  Nagpdr,  statistics  of,  322. 

Mutiny,  of  1857,  in  Nagpdr,  315  e^  wq. 

« 

N 

Nagar,  or  drill  plough,  64. 

N^deya,  Gond  Raja,  283. 

Nahars,  415. 

Naik,  Gonds,  in  ChindA,  137  ;  seventeen  families  of,  138. 

'S&Q&  Sdhib,  fort  of  Sambalpdr  taken  by,  453. 

Naraolf,  action  with  rebels  at,  443- 

N^r^yan  Deo,  of  Gonds,  275  ;  414. 

Ndrayan  Singh,  outbreak  of  at  Sondkhin,  98  ;  41 1  e^  seq. ;  murder  of  relations  o(  427  ; 

Eijd  of  Sambalpiir,  454  ;  482. 
*'  Narbad^"  spring,  at  Belp^  40. 
Narendra  Sd,  cessions  by,  284  ;  426  ;  473. 
Narhar  8i,  imprisonment  and  death  of,  362. 
Narmadd  Khand,  mention  of  M^dhit^  in,  258. 
N^ro  Ballal  Bhuskute,  379. 
Narsmgh  Deva,  cession  of  territory  by,  394. 
Narsingh  Bii  of  Kherl^  47. 
N^ir  Khin,  Burhinpdr  founded  by,'  125  ;  143. 

Narieation  works.  Upper  GrodaTari,  Dumagudem,  head-quarters  of,  188. 
Nazm  revenue,  of  Nagpiir,  319. 
Netkdniw^  500. 
Nfla  Dhvaja,  159. 
Nflddri  Singh  Deva,  Bahddur,  483. 
Nil  Kantha  SUh,  142  ;  144. 
Nizdm  S^  cessions  of,  284. 

Nizdm  Sbih,  Indriuii  said  to  have  been  founded  by,  217. 
Nursery,  for  trees,  at  Mul,  290. 


O'Brien,  Maior,  president  of  provisional  government  of  Jabalpdr,  225. 

Ochres,  of  Cnanda,  135. 

Octroi,  levied  at    A'nji,  5 ;  at  Armorf,  t^. ;  effects  of  at  Belong  40  ;  connectioas  at 

Hinganghat,  204  ;  levied  at  Jambulghatii  229  ;  at  NagpUr,  319. 
Offices,  pubhc,  of  Nagpdr,  344  et  seq. 
Oil,  statistics  of  trade  m,  at  A^rvi,  6. 
Oil  seeds,  statistics  of  trade  in,  at  A^rvi,  6. 
Om,  mystic  syllable,  258. 
Omkar,  great  shrine  of,  at  Mandhdti,  257  ;  349. 
Opium,  birgely  cultivated  in  Mult^,  290  ;  466. 
Outcastes,  of  tipper  Godivarf,  500. 
Outram,  Captain,  Bhfls  quieted  by,. in  Nimir,  38 K 


Pahs,  cultivators  in  Sambalpdr,  457. 

Pahdr,  Pit,  107  ;  Singh,  186. 

Palace,  ancient,  at  Ballalpdr,  24 ;  do.  at  Junona,  230  i  Bhonsla,  at  Nagpiir,  341. 
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Pan,  gardens,  at  Balihrf,  23  ;  of  lUmtek,  428. 

Panchdls,  62. 

Pank&,  100  ;  103  ;  rhyme  regarding,  105 ;  in  Mandla,  272. 

Pann^  Bijd  of,  Khimlafli  taken  by,  245. 

P^pdyat  Nagari,  ancient  name  of  Balihrf,  23. 

Pardesi  Kurmis,  in  Betdl,  48. 

Pardhins,  59  ;  62  ;  137  ;  274 ;  321. 

Parghatndm  S&hih,  chief  apostle  of  Kabir  Panthis,  104. 

Pamas^  legend  regarding  rape  of  S(ta  at,  498. 

Parsojf,  145  ;  death  of,  146  ;  rule  of,  309. 

Pdt,  ceremony  of,  62. 

Paton,  Captam,  James,  High  School  of  Sagar  founded  by,  446. 

Pearson,  Major,  Ahlri  first  visited  by,  2. 

Peshwd  Bajf  Bio,  A'sfrgarh  possessed  by,  11;  invasion  of  Mandla  by,  284  ;  acquisition  of 
Nimar  by,  379  ;  death  of,  ib. 

Peter,  Mr.,  brave  conduct  of,  147  et  seq. 

Phamavfs,  ^9. 

Pharsi  Pen,  worshipped  by  Gonds,  139  ;  abolition  of  yearly  sacrifice  of  cows  to,  143. 

Piece  ffoods,  statistics  of  trade  in,  at  A'rvf,  6. 

Pindharis,  A'nji  plundered  by,  5  ;  first  appearance  of  m  Ch^da,  145  ;  contests  of  Raghoji 
with,  in  N&gptir,  308 ;  property  of  leaders  of  in  Narsinghpdr,  361 ;  Hoshangabdd 
overrun  by,  362  ;  devastation  of  Nim^  by,  380  ;  Paun^  plundered  by,  396. 

Pinjadis,  62. 

Pidijf  Haibat  R4o  Desmukh,  55. 

Plantation,  experiments,  in  Satpura,  467. 

Poppy,  cultivation  of,  in  Nagpdr,  328. 

Pouce,  administration,  of  Bhandira,  70  ;  force,  of  Narsinghptir,  370  ;  do.  of  Nimdr,  383  ; 
force  of  Upper  Godavari,  498. 

Ponwirs,  in  Bal^hit,  19  ;  in  Bhianddra,  61  f^  seq, ;  in  Chhindw^  166  ;  in  Jabalpur, ' 
224 ;  in  SeonT,  474  ;  in  Tirkheri  Malpurf,  488. 

Pool,  Bimdighi,  at  KesUboH,  242. 

Poor-house  at,  SitAbaldf,  345. 

Population,  of  Balaghdt,  19 ;  of  Bargarh,  28  ;  of  Betdl,  47 ;  of  Bhandira,  61  et  seq.  ;  of 
Bilisptir,  99;  of  Ch&aM,  136;  of  Chhattfsgarh,  155;  of  Chhindwdr^  166;  of 
Damoh,  179  ;  of  Hoshandibdd,  213  ;  of  Jabalptir,  224  ;  of  Ktothf,  233  ;  of  K^ond, 
239  ;  of  Mandla,  271 ;  of  N%<Sr,  321  ;  of  N^dr  city,  343  ;  of  Narsinghpdr,  360  ; 
of  Nimar,  383  ;  of  Pitn^  393  ;  of  Phuljhar,  393  ;  of  Rdfpdr,  412  ;  424 ;  of  Sdgar, 
438 ;  of  SambalpiSr,  457 ;  of  Sdrangarh,  463 ;  of  Seonf,  474  ;  of  Upper  Godivari, 
500. 

Post  Office,  at  Badndr,  14  ;  at  Batiigarh,  39 ;  at  Bhandak,  56  ;  at  Bhandara,  72 ;  at 
Brahmapurf,  124;  at  Burhinpiir,  128  at  Chimursi,  133;  at  Chimdr,  172;  at 
DdbM,  ib.;  at  Deorf,  185;  at  Dhamd^  ib. ;  Dhamtarf,  186;  at  Drdg,  188;  at 
Dumagudem,  ib. ;  498;  at  Garhikota,  194;  at  Kimthi,  232;  at  Kurai,  2.50;  at 
Lanjf,  251 ;  at  Mariddoh,  287  ;  at  MohaH,  288  ;  at  Moharlf,  ib.  ;  at  Mdl,  290  ;  at 
Narsinghpdr,  370 ;  at  Pauni,  397  ;  at  Rehli,  432 ;  at  Sambalpdr,4  60 ;  at  Seoni 
475  ;  at  Simgd,  479  ;  at  Talodhdhi,  485  at  SironcM,  498 ;  at  Wairagarh,  511  ;  at, 
Waror^  520  ;  branch,  at  Enchampalli,  498. 

Pottery,  brisk  trade  in,  at  Betdl,  54  ;  made  at  Kinhfwira,  234  ;  do.  at  Parseoni,  391  ;  at 

Seonf,  471. 
Pramara,  kingdom,  Jabalpdr  probably  belonged  to,  225  ;  Eidjputs,  Buddhists  kingdom  of 

MAlwa  founded  by,  377. 
PratAp  Deva,  25. 

Pratip  Rudni  Deva,  carried  prisoner  to  Delhi^499. 
Pravara  Sen,  dynasty,  inscriptions  referring  to,  473. 
Prem  NddLyan,  assassination  of,  284  ;  362. 
Presgrave,  Col.,  75. 
Prithvi  Deva,  91 ;  Biju,  159  ;  Ratanpdr  made  capital  by,  160. 
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Prithvi  Pat,  122. 

Prithvi  Singh,  192  ;  Malthon  taken  by,  257  ;  death  of,  ib. 

Protectorate,  British,  of  Chhattisgarh,  97. 


Quarries,  near  Chindi  and  J&nbulghata,  141 ;  at  Garhbori,  195  ;  of  soapstone  and  serpen- 
tine, at  Jdmbuighdt^  229. 

B 

Rabi,  crops,  of  Ndgpdr,  327. 

Ragars,  tribe  in  Betdl,  48. 

Rigbd,  197. 

Raghobhirtf  Gos^n,  rebellion  of,  313. 

Raghubansfs  in  Hoshangdbad,  214  ;  in  Narsinghpdr,  360. 

Raghojf  Bhonsla  I.,  24  ;  47 ;  capture  of  Kibihoji  BhonsU  by,  144  ;  expedition  sent  into 
Chhattisgarh  by,  160 ;  part  of  Hoshangdbaid  overrun  by,  216  ;  assists  to  restore  sons 
of  Ch^d  Sult^  in  N^gpdr,  303  ;  Nagpdr  occupied  by,  %b. ;  Cuttack  invaded  by,  and 
wars  of  with  Moghals,  303  et  seq. ;  sanad  conferred  upon,  304 ;  character  of,  305 ; 
restoration  of  Sambalpdr  to,  453  ;  473. 

Raghoji  II.,  68 ;  94  ;  145  ;  death  of  ib.  ;  167  ;  rule  of,  307 ;  Mr.  Colebrooke  appointed 
resident  at  Court  of,  ib.  ;  unites  with  Sindi^  against  British,  ib, ;  defeat  of  and  treaty 
with  British,  307  et  seq. ;  death  and  character  of,  309. 

Raghoji  III.,  69 ;  145  et  seq.  ;  313. 

Raghunath  Rdo,  alias  A'ba  SShih,  178 ;  petition  of,  225. 

Raghunath  Singh  Bundela,  fort  of  Balihri  occupied  by,  24. 

Raghundth  Singh,  of  Ratanpdr,  88  ;  93  ;  160  ;  410. 

RaiDas,412. 

Railway,  line,  from  Jabalptlr  to  Mirzdpdr,  223  ;  stations  at  Bankheri,  26  ;  at  Chhindwmr^ 
170  ;  at  Khandw^  243  ;  at  Pulgton,  400 ;  at  Seoni,  476  ;  at  Sindi,  479  ;  at  Sohag- 
pdr,  481  ;  at  Wardhd,  519  ;  at  N^dr,  341,  342 ;  stations  of  G.  I.  P.  in  Nim&r,  383. 

Rainfall,  of  BiUspdr,  83 ;  of  Damoh,  176 ;  of  Hoshang^bH  212 ;  of  Mandla,  270 ;  of 
Nagpdr,  298  ;  of  Riipdr,  406 ;  of  Seoul,  469  ;  of  Upper  Godavari,  496. 

Bit  Rdp  Singh,  150. 

BM  Smgh  Chaudhari,  40. 

Rij^  of  V&tni,  list  of,  394. 

Raj  Gonds,  in  Chibdi,  137  ;  twenty-seven  families  of,  138  ;  m  Mandla,  273. 

lUj  Singh,  92. 

Ramai  Deva,  Rajd  of  Pdtnd,  394. 

Ramchandra,  image  of,  at  R^j(m,  425. 

Ramchandra  BalUi,  235. 

Rimchandra  Deva,  25. 
„      Rio,  184. 

Rdm  Rio,  principal  resident  of  Hinganghit,  204. 

Rim  Singh,  Raja,  placed  in  possession  of  Seoni,  473. 

Rto  Sh&,  144  ;  battle  of  with  B^ba,  &c.,  196. 

Rim  Tirth,  24. 

Rangari,  caste,  at  Hatt^  202. 

Rinojf,  160. 

Rio  Bije  Bahddur,  rebellion  and  execution  of  sons  of,  442. 
„   Chandjd,  195. 

„   Daulat  Sineh,  55  ;  temple  built  by,  258. 
„   Krishna  Bio,  446. 
„    Ramchandra,  195. 
„   Bimchandra  Rio,  399. 
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Rapids,  at  Soit,  Ml  ;  182  ;  at  Soiipiir,  483. 

Ratmtu,  107. 

Ratua,  worship  of,  414. 

Rawan  Bansi  Goiids,  divisions  of,  2/3. 

Regar,  or  black  cotton  soil,  in  Nagpiir,  300. 

Religion,  of  Bastar,  37  ;  of  Nagpur,  323. 

Religions,  divisions,  of  Bilaspilr,  100. 

Remains.     (See  Architectural  Remains ;  Earthworks.) 

Reservoirs,  irrigation,  at  Adial,  1  ;  in  Aiewdhi,  2  ;  large,  at  Beria,  41  ;  in  Bilaspiir,  115; 
at  Dongargaon,  187  ;  at  Ekdl^  189  ;  irrigation,  at  Katol,  240  ;  at  Maduagarh,  254  ; 
at  M^ngnfl,  287  ;  at  Mhesi,  288  ;  at  Nawakhala,  370  ;  at  Palasgaon,  380  ;  on  the 
Pench,  397  ;  irrigation,  at  Rdjghat^  425 ;  at  Saighata,  447  ;  at  Tekri,  487  ;  at 
Tepagarh,  ib. 

Resin,  in  sdl  forests  of  Bamrd,  25  ;  one  of  chief  exports  of  Bastar,  3 1 . 

Revenue,  of  Baldghat,  19  ;  of  Bandd,  26;  of  Bargarh,  28  ;  of  Bastar,  29;  ofBetul, 
50;  administration  of  Bhandara,  69;  of  BiUspur,  121  ;  122  ;  of  Chanda,  148  ;  of 
Chhindwar^  168 ;  system,  of  Marathas,  in  Damoh,  178  ;  of  Damoh,  180 ;  lloshanga- 
bad,  213  ;  of  Jabalpdr,  224;  of  Mandla,  285;  Imperial,  of  Nagpur,  318  ;  local,  of 
do.,  319  tf^  seq, ;  of  Narsiaghpur,  370;  management,  of  Nimar,  381  et  seq.  ;  of 
Raipur,  420  ;  of  Sjigar,  437  ;  of  Sambalpdr,  459  ;  of  Seoni,  475  ;  of  Upper  Godavari, 
492;  ofWardha,  518. 

Rishi  Pratishtha,  55. 

River,  communications,  of  N^gpiir,  339  ;  system,  of  Rafpiir,  405. 

Rivers,  of  Balaghat,  17  ;  of  Bhandara,  58  ;  of  Bilaspiir,  83  ;  of  Chanda,  134  ;  of  Damoh, 
174  ;  of  Hoshangabad,  211  ;  of  Jabalpiir,  218  ;  of  K^iroud,  238  ;  of  Nagpur,  296 
et  seq. ;  of  Patna,  392  et  seq, ;  of  Sagar,  436  ;  of  Sambalpijr,  450. 

Roads,  of  Betiil,  42  ;  Badndr  towards  Nagpiir,  51  ;  do.  towards  Hoshangabad,  52  ;  do. 
towards  Mhow,  ib.;  do.  towards  Elhchpur  and  Badnera,  53  ;  do.  towards  Chhind- 
waril,  53  ;  branch,  from  Shahpur  towards  Sohiigpur,  53  ;  of  Bhandara,  6 1  ;  of 
Bastar,  31 ;  of  Chhindwar^  169  ;  of  Damoh,  174  ;  want  of,  in  Mandla,  268;  of 
Ndgpiir,  334  et  seq,  ;  338  ;  old  do.,  335  ;  of  Narsinghpur,  369  ;  of  Raipur,  408  ;  of 
Sdgar,  440  ;  of  Sambalpur,  451  ;  of  Seoni,  472  ;  of  Upper  Godavari,  507. 

Rock  crystal,  in  Upper  Godavari,  506. 

Rocks,  of  Beti'il  43  ;  "  Marble,"  of  Jabalpdr,  22 1  ;  348. 

Roe,  Sir  Thomas,  description  of  visit  of,  to  Governor  of  Burhiinpijr,  126. 

Rose,  Sir  Hugh,  fort  of  Garhakoti  taken  by,  194;  443;  Bhanpur  Raja  defeated  by 
250  ;  Rahatgarh  captured  by,  402  ;  443  ;  defeat  of  rebels  at  Madanpur  by,  443. 

Roughsedge,  Major, proceedings  of  in  Sambalpdr,  453. 

Routes,  traffic,  of  Buaspdr,  82;  of  Chhattisgarh,  158  ;  of  Raipur,  420. 

Ruins  {see  Architectural  Remains). 

Rukma  Bai,  178. 


Sabaii,  struggle  of  with  Mudhoji,  145  ;  306. 
Saccharine  produce,  statistics  of  trade  in  A^rvi,  6. 
Saddle-cloth,  manufactured  at  Narsinghpur,  369. 
Sadhu  Varya,  Surjiigarh  fortified  by,  48 1. 

Sadik  All  Khan,  Nawab,  Narsinghpiir  and  Iloshaugjibad  made  over  to,  363. 
Safdar  Husen,  184. 
„      Khan,  124. 
Sageda,  of  Ptolemy,  identified  with  Sagar,  441. 
Sjihib  Das,  102. 

Saiyad  Shah  Kabir,  tradition  of,  395. 
Sakharam  Bapu,  dC}, 

Sal,  forests^  of,  in  Balaghat,  1 7  ;  forests,  in  Bamni,  25 ;  of  Bastar,  29  ;  forest,  at  Bijera- 
ghogarh,  75  ^  timber,  in  Bilaspur,    117  j  resin   from,    118;  in   Bonbambar,    123; 
7'^  crc; 
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timber,  at  Gilgaon,  197 ;  at  Kamtara  N^  223 ;  in  Kenda,  242 ;  at  eastern  boundary  of 
Laun,  252  ;  on  banks  of  Mabanadi,  256  ;  on  Maikal  range,  ib,  ;  on  hills  of  Shah- 
pur,  269;  timber,  at  Paehmarhf,  388  ;  at  Palkhera,  389  ;  in  Patna,  392  ;  in  Phul- 
jhar,  398 ;  in  Rairakhol,  424  ;  in  Bijpiir,  426 ;  m  Bimpijr,  427 ;  at  Potegaon,  399 ; 
in  llaigarh,  402  ;  in  Sambalpiir,  450  ;  forests  o^  in  Sehaw^  468 ;  in  Seonf,  471. 

Salabat  Khan,  Nawab,  Alipdr  founded  bj,  2. 

Salt  trade,  of  Nagpiir,  343 ;  trade  of  Sagar  in,  444  ;  market,  at  Kohka,  472  ;  trade  oi 
Warord  in,  520. 

Sandstone  ranges,  of  Bastar,  30  ;  of  Upper  GoddvaH,  493. 

Saugrilm  Singh,  Kaji,  171. 

Sangr^  S^  Raja,  extends  his  power  OTer  Jabalpijr,  225  ;  282 ;  361  ;  of  Sibrangarh,  454  ; 
reign  of,  in  Seoni,  473. 

Sanitarium,  suitability  of  Chauradadar  for,  151;  269;  of  Motur,  289;  466;  at  Paeh- 
marhf, 388  ;  466  ;  at  Sirkundj,  480. 

Sansiis,  457. 

Siionras,  286 ;  402  ;  415  ;  426  ;  457  ;  519. 

Saphires,  found  in  Upper  Godavarf,  506. 

Sarai  at  A'r\'i,  7  ;  at  Badniir,  14  ;  at  Bh^dak,  56 ;  at  Bisndr,  123  ;  Bon,  124  ;  at  Chtinda, 
149  ;  at  Chhindwdra,  170;  near  Chichgarh,  171  ;  at  Dcoli,  183  ;  at  Hatta,  203  ;  at 
Ilinganghdt,  205 ;  at  Kalmeswar,  231  ;  at  Kdmthi,  233 ;  at  Kliandwi  243  ;  at 
Khapa,  244 ;  at  Kumhirf,  249 ;  at  Lodhikhera,  252 ;  at  Nachangaon,  291  ;  at  Nagpur, 
345;  at  Narsinghpur,  370;  at  Pandhuma,  391;  at  Patansaongi,  392;  at  Sam- 
balpiir, 460  ;  at  Raipdr,  422;  at  Selii,  468  ;  at  Sconf,  476  ;  at  Shahpur,  471  ;  at 
Sohagpilr,  481 ;  at  Talegdon,  485 ;  at  Tumsar,  489  ;  at  Waigdon,  510  ;  at  Warora»  520. 

Sardar  Smgh,  88  ;  93. 

SuAy  peculiar,  made  atGarhborf,  195. 

Sati,  worship  o(  414  ;  temples  sacred  to,  at  Ratanpiir,  431. 

Satndm  Chamars,  Bhandar  head-quarters  of,  56  ;  of  Bilaspdr,  100  ;  religion  of,  101, 
412  et  seq. 

Satyrs,  faces  of,  at  Eran,  189. 

Saurds,  73  ;  124  ;  245. 

Savitri  Baf,  zamfndarin,  residing  at  A'hiri,  1. 

Sculptures,  at  Markandf,  287. 

Send  Sdhib  Suba,  title  of,  conferred  on  Raghoji,  145. 

Sendrf,  one  of  chief  exp6rts  of  Bastar,  31 . 

Seoraj  Sd,  Rdjd,  27 ;  284. 

Seor^O  Singh,  410. 

Sepulture,  extramural,  opposition  to  in  Nagpur,  315. 

Settlement,  of  1852,  in  Nimdr,  381 ;  382  ;  of  various  castes  in  Nagpur,  dates  of,  32 J. 

Settlers,  in  Bdlaghdt,  19. 

Shahgarh  Rajd,  Mdlthon  taken  by,  257  ;  rebellion  of,  143. 

Shah  Jahdn,  prosperity  of  Burhdnpdr  in  reign  of,  379. 

Shdhman,  Shahgarh  captured  by,  477. 

Shah  Nawaz,  Khdn,  tomb  of,  128. 

ShdhTaiyab,  177. 

Shankar  S&,  Rdjd,  rebellion  of  Rani  of,  426. 

Sheep,  breeding  of,  in  Bhanddi'a,  59  ;  breeds  of,  in  Clianda,  136. 

Shekh  Farfd,  legend  of,  515. 

Shisha  Mahal,  at  Khimldsd,  246. 

Shoes,  manufactured  at  Rdhatgarh,  401  ;  at  Sindf,  479. 

Shukrdna,  fee,  70. 

Siddsar  Deva.  25 

Silk,  in  Bdmrd  jungles,  25  ;  tasar,  in  Bilaspiir,  118;  cloths,  of  Chdnda,  140;  do.  of 
Ghutkd,  197;  only  export  of  Korbd,  248;  trade,  of  N^gi>dr,  313;  tasar,  manii- 
factured  at  Narsinghpur,  369  ;  fine  fabrics  of,  made  at  Pauni,  396  ;  tasar,  manu- 
factured at  Rdigarh,  402  ;  Sainkhera,  447  ;  spinning,  at  Sdngarhi,  461 ;  weaving,  at 
Sohagpiir,  481  ;  in  Upper  Goddvari,  505. 
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Silk-wonn,  bred  in  BhaiKLira,  59. 

Sindiii,  Kanji^  made  over  to,  23a  ;  district  of  Nimar  transferred  to,  380  ;  treaty  with,  ib.  ; 

Panj  Mahal  transferred  to,  399. 
Sivaism,  Mandhdti  a  stronghold  of,  2G 1 . 
Sleeman,  Sir  W.,  Chhindward  established  by,  IGO;  account  of  Garha  Mandia  dynasty 

by,  282. 
Small-pox,  in  Bilispdr,  84  ;  ravages  of,  in  Chandii,  13G ;  worship  of,  27 G. 
Smith,  Major,  Lucie,  description  of  Chandrapdr  by,  133. 
Snow-drop,  edible  species  of,  on  Mill  range,  290. 
Snuff-boxes,  silver,  made  at  Dabh^  172. 
Soapstone,  quarries  of,  229. 
Soils,  of  BiMspiir,   113  ;  of  Mandia,  2GG  et  seq,  ;  of  Nagpur,  300  j  32G  ;  of  Narsingh- 

p^r,  3G3  et  seq.  ;  of  Nimdr,  384  ;  of  Raipdr,  40C. 
Somrds,  at  Barpali,  28. 
Son  Telfs,  in  A'mbgaon,  3. 
Sotheby,  Mr,,  killed  at  Sitdbaldi,  311. 
Spices,  statistics  of  trade  of  A'rvi  in,  6. 
Sport,  in  Nimir,  387. 
Stages,  on  Sdgar  road,  224 ;  on  Narsmghpdr  road,  id.  ;  on  Mandia  road,  ib.  ;  on  Seonf. 

roads,  472. 
Staples,  principal,  of  Narsinghpdr,  3G5. 
Steatite,  in  Bastar,  31. 
Stewart,  F.  G.,  Captain,  36. 
Stone,  quarries,  inBilaspdr,  117  ;  cutters,  of  Chdndu,  MO  ;  good,  found  in  islets  of  Wain- 

gangd,  287  ;  of  Nagpdr,  329. 
Storage-ground,  for  cotton,  at  Hinganghat,  204. 
Storms,  frequent,  in  Mandia,  271. 
Streets,  of  Nagpdr,  342. 
Subas,  of  Ratanpdr,  96. 
Subha  Singh,  192. 
Sudiji  Bapd,  works  of^  147. 
Sudhyum,  traditional  rule  of,  159. 
Sdds,  agriculture  carried  on  by,  in  Bamrd,  25. 
SujalTieva,  25. 
Sundis,  33  et  seq. 
Sunkariwirs,  500. 

Superstitions  of  Bastar,  38  ;  prevailmg,  of  Bilaspur,  110  ;  of  Chhattfsgarh,  156^. 
Sdrat  Sd,  Dhamonf  founded  by,  185. 
Suraj  Deo,  of  Gonds,  275. 
Surendra  Sd,   73;  rebellion  of,    196;  451;  454;  release  by  mutineers  and  escape  and 

atrocities  of,  ib.  ;  surrender  of,  ib.  ;  further  rebellion  of,   455 ;   final  surrender  of, 

456  ;  subsequent  machinations  o^  456  ;  arrest  of,  457. 
Surdeva,  Bijd,  of  Ratanpdr,  90 ;  160. 
Surji  Anjangdon,  treaty  of,  128. 
Sdrya-vansf,  remains,  at  B^umtek,  428 — 430. 
Sur  Pratap  Deva,  394. 


Tablets,  sculptured,  of  Malhdr  and  Amarkantak,  9 1 . 

Tafazul  Husen  Khdn,  loyalty  of  in  1857,  316. 

Tagards,  341 

Taj  Khdn,  188 ;  473. 

Tak,  branch  of  Pramdra  family,  377. 

Takht  Singh,  92. 

Taksdl  fee,  on  silver  wire,  at  Burhanpdr,  132. 

Tanids,  wire-drawers  at  Burhiinpdr,  129, 
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Tanks,  numerous,  of  Bhandara,  60  ;  large  number  of  in  Biljispiir,  87  ;  immense  at  Junjgtr, 
230  ;  large,  reverenced  as  source  of  Tapti,  at  Multai,  29 1  ;  at  Niigpiir,  34 1 ;  great 
number  of,  in  Raipdr,  40G  ;  at  Rafpdr,  422  et  seq.  ;  artificial  of  Seoui-band,  476 ;  ai 
Umrer,  490 ;  in  Upper  Godavari,  495. 

Tasiis,  in  Rairakhol,  424  ;  in  Sonpilr,  483. 

Tasar,  manufacture  of,  at  Barhti,  28 ;  at  Barpali,  ib. ;  cocoons,  of,  exported  from  Bastar, 
31  ;  in  Bilaspur,  118  ;  cocoons  common  in  Borassimbar,  123 ;  silk,  manufactured  at 
ChandrapUr,  150  ;  at  Dabhii,  172  ;  thread,  manufactured  at  Garhchiroli,  195  ;  pro- 
duced in  Jabalpdr,  223.     {See  also  Silk). 

Tati^  Topid,  valley  of  Hoshangubad  crossed  by,  210  ;  Khandwa,  partially  burnt  by,  24 1 ; 
preparations  at  Nagpdr  to  resist,  317  ;  Nimar  traversed  by,  381. 

Tavemier,  visit  of,  to  Burhanpiir,  156. 

Teak,  magnificent  forests  of,  in  Ahfri,  1  et  seq. ;  plantation  in  Mandla,  2  ;  forest,  in  A'sbti, 
8  ;  scattered  patches  of,  in  Bdlaghdt,  17  ;  in  BareLi,  27  ;  in  Baurgarh,  40  ;  va^^U 
quantities  of  young,  in  BetiU,  46 ;  forest  of^  in  Bijji,  Th  ;  reserve,  of  Hilthiban- 
82  ;  202  ;  at  Borf,  124  ;  in  Chdnda,  136  ;  in  Chhindwara,  165 ;  in  Chichgarh,  171  ; 
forests,  in  Chintalnar,  172 ;  in  Deogarh,  182 ;  forest  of  Jagmandal,  228  ;  forests,  at 
Khamarpanf,  243  ;  do.  at  Kot^pallf,  248  ;  at  Mahjigjlon,  255  ;  on  slopes  of  the  Mtii 
range,  290  ;  in  Nimar,  386  ;  in  Pdnabaras,  389,  390 ;  at  Pawi  Mutiinda,  397  ;  at 
Bingi,  430  ;  in  Satpura  reserve,  467  ;  in  Seoni,  470  ;  in  Sunkam,  484  ;  in  Wardha,  516. 

Teak,  wood,  one  of  the  chief  exports  of  Bastar,  31. 

Teii  Singh,  Rjija,  Teigarh  founded  by,  486. 

Telang  Rao  Wall,  A  rvf  said  to  have  been  founded  by,  6. 

Telegraj)h  office,  at  Dumagudem,  1 88. 

Telingana  kingdom  vbl  Upper  Godavarf,  499. 

Teling^,  in  A'lbdka,  2 ;  in  A'mbgaon,  3  ;  population  of  Ankusu  chiefly,  5  ;  at  Bhiindak, 
56 ;  75  ;  in  Upper  Godavari,  500. 

Telugu,  spoken  in  Ahirf,  1  ;  in  A'mbgilon,  3 ;  in  Upper  Grodavari,  501. 

Temperature,  of  Betdl,  54 ;  of  Bilaspur,  84;  of  Damoh,  176;  of  Jabalpdr,  220;  of 
Nagpiir,  297  ;  of  Upper  Godavari,  497.  ^ 

Temples,  at  Amarkantak,  3;  at  Markandi,  t6.,  741;  of  Mahadeo  and  Mahakah',  at 
A'mbgaon^  ih, ;  ruins  of,  at  A^rang,  5 ;  near  Baihar,  15  ;  Buddhist,  in  Balaghat,  23  ; 
rock,  at  BalUlpdr,  24  ;  at  Balod,  25 ;  of  Matd  Devi,  m  Bastar,  32  ;  38  ;  of  Dantes- 
wari,  37  ;  at  Belp^n,  41  ;  near  Bhaisdahi,  50  ;  near  SiUbaldi,  51  ;  several,  at  Multii, 
51 ;  collection  of,  at  Muktagiri,  ih,;  of  Ramchandra  at  Bhadrachallam,  54  ;  at 
Bhadravati,  56;  at  Bhatdla,  72;  141  ;  near  Bheraghat,  73;  of  Gopal  Deva,  at 
Bhirf,  74  ;  at  Bhirf,  ih, ;  ruins  of  ancient,  at  Bilaigarh,  76  ;  at  Bil^dr,  85  ;  of 
Buramdeva,  at  Ch^prd,  86  ;  Pali,  in  Bilaspdr,  86 ;  Mahamai  of  Ratanpdr,  built  by 
Prithvideva,  91  ;  of  Nerf,  141  ;  at Wairagarh,  ib, ;  at  A'mbgaon,  ih, ;  Waghnakh,  ib'.; 
at  Keslaborf,  ih,  ;  of  Murlidhar,  145;  of  Chanda  town,  149 ;  of  Chimdr,  172; 
at  Dantiwar^  181 ;  ruins  of,  at,  Deogarh,  182 ;  at  Ghansor,  196 ;  at  Gumg^n,  200 ; 
at  Hingn{,  205  ;  at  J^jgir,  230 ;  seventy  Hindd,  at  Kdmthi,  233 ;  curious  at  Katol, 
240  ;  at  Keslabori,  242  ;  four,  at  KhaMrf,  243  ;  Sivite  at  Khandwa,  244  ;  ancient  at 
Kimapiir,  246  ;  Jain,  at  Kundalpdr,  249  ;  built  by  Grovind  Pandit,  at  KuraC,  2.50 ; 
ofKilli,  atLanjf,  251  ;  of  Mahddeva  at  do.,  t6. ;  ruins  of,  at  MaMr,  257;  at  Man- 
dhata,  257 ;  at  Markandf,  287  ;  at  Mohgaon,  289  ;  of  Rdmtek,  294  ;  at  Neri,  371 ; 
remains  of  Buddhist  in  Nim^r,  377;  remains  of  Jain  at  Nuhta,  388;  ancient,  at 
Pachmaihi,  id.;  of  Pandharindth,  390;  at  Parseoni,  391  ;  on  bank  of  Tel,  394; 
at  RAni  Jhiria,  ih, ;  at  Pauni,  396  ;  of  Murlidhar  and  others,  at  do.,  ib, ;  at  Pulgaon, 
400 ;  Jain,  in  Rdipdr,  408 ;  of  Rijfwa  Lochan,  at  Rajfm,  425 ;  of  Mahadeva  at 
do.,  ih,  :  at  Ramtek,  428  ;  at  Ambala,  429  ;  at  Ringi,  430,  numerous,-  at  Ratanpdr, 
ih, :  Rohnf,  433  ;  of  Samlai,  &c.,  at  Sambalpdr,  460 ;  of  Samleswar,  464  ;  at  Seori- 
narain,  476;  at  Swetganga,  484;  remains  of  at  Takhtpdr,  ih. ;  at  junction  of 
Narbada  and  Tawa,  486  ;  rock  cut,  of  Tilaksenddr,  488 ;  ancient  at,  Yaehnakh,  509  ; 
of  Balaji,  510  ;  near  Wairagarh,  511  ;  on  banks  of  Wardha,  512;  old,  at  Warha, 
519;    numerous,  at  Nagpdr,  341 ;  of  Narsinha,  at  Narsingha,  354. 

Temple  caves,  at  Bhandak,  56  ;   141 ;  at  Ghugds,  196. 
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Temple,  Sir  R.,  account  of  Godavarf,  by,  198;  do.,  of  Narbada  do.,  346  etseq. 

Tents,  manufacture  of  at  Jabalpiir,  223. 

Tenures,  of  BetiSl,  49;  of  Biluspdr,  113  ;  of  Hoshangabad,  215. 

Tezi  Singh,  48. 

Thakur  Daryao  Singh,  402, 

ThdkurDeva,  106;  275. 

Theatre,  at  Kdmthi,  233. 

Thcrmometrical  observations,  at  Betul,  54. 

Thomson,  Captain,  report  of,  on  Raigarh  Bichhiji,  16. 

Thornton's  History  of  India,  account  of  siege  of  A'sirgarh  in,  1 1  et  seq. 

Thugs,  361. 

Tifan,  or  drill  rake,  64. 

Tikhiir,  one  of  chief  exports  of  Bastar,  31. 

Timber  of  Jabalpiir,  yarieties  of,  223  ;  fine  at  Jamn,  230 ;  mart,  at  Pamasdla,  391  ;  good 

building  on  Purara  estate,  400  ;  in  Sambalpdr,  450. 
Tirthankar,  images  of,  at  Mandhjita,  263  et  seq. 

Tombs,  reputed  of  Gond  Kings,  at  A'mla,  4  ;  of  Telang  Rdo,  at  A'rvi,  6  ;  of  Gond  kings, 
at  BalWlpdr,  24 ;  at  Burhimpiir,  126  ;  of  Shah  Nawaz  Khan,  at  do.,  128  ;  of  Bhonsla 
kings,  at  Nagpdr,  342  ;  of  Gond  Rajas  at  do.,  ib. ;  of  defendants  of  Chhapar^  474  ;  of 
Wall  Haidar,  480  ;  of  Dindar  AM  Shah,  481. 
Tower,  remarkable,  of  Garhakot^  194. 
Townndues,  of  Sambalpiir,  460. 
Towns,  of  Bilaspur,  84 ;  of  Karond,  238 ;  of  Nagpiir,  325  ;  of  Rdipiir,  407 ;  of  Upper 

Godavari,  495. 
Trade  of  A'rvf,  6  ;   of  Bastar,  31  ;   of  Bhandara,  66  ;  of  BilispiSr,   119  ;  of  Burhanpiir, 
128,  et  seq.;  of  Chandd,  140,  149  ;  of  Chhindward,  169  ;  of  Damoh,  175  ;  of  Deoli, 
182  etseq. ;  of  Garhdkotd,  statistics  of,  193  ;  of  Hoshangdbad,  215  ;  of  Jabalpiir,  223  ; 
of  Jabalpiir  town,  227  ;  of  Kdmthf,  233  ;  of  Mandla,  270  ;  of  Mowar,  290 ;  of 
Narsinghpiir,  368  ;  of  Nimdr  385  ;  of  Ndgpiir,  331  ;  343  et  seq.;  of  Rdipdr,  419  ; 
423 ;  of  Siigar,  439  etseq.  ;  449;  of  Sambalpdr,  451  ;  of  Seoul,  471  ;  of  Tumsar, 
489  ;  of  Upper  Godavari,  508  ;  of  Wardhd,  517  ;  of  Warord,  520. 
Tradition,  of  Bhandara,  68  ;  of  Paunar,  395  ;  of  origin  of  Patnd  Rdjas,  394. 
Tramway,  at  Dumagudem,  188. 
Trees,  of  Upper  Goddvari,  list  of,  503  et  seq. 
Tribes,  of  Bastar,  list  of,  33  ;   aboriginal,  of  Betiil,  48  ;   Hindd,  of  Nagpur,  statistics  of, 

321—322  ;  aboriginal,  of  do.,  322. 
Tribhuvan  Deva,  25. 
Tribute,  paid  by  Bastar  Rajd,  29. 
Tuar  clan,  Rdnds  of,  held  Pundsd,  400. 
Turanian,  system  of  Government,  409. 


Ubhaya  Singh,  colhson  with  Marathds  in  reign  of,  452. 

Ukkals,  Brahman  sect  in  Bastar,  33. 

Umrdo  Singh,  zaminddr  of  Ambdgarh  Chaukf,  3  ;  Raja  of  Patau,  Dhamoni  taken  by,  186. 


Vaccination,  progress  of,  in  Sambalptjr,  461  ;  in  Upper  Goddvari,  496, 

Vallabhi,  the,  Jabalpdr  probably  belonged  to,  225. 

Vasudeva  Pandit,  285. 

Viaduct,  at  Belpathdr,  41 ;  across  the  Tawa,  211;  railway  over  Narbada,  223 ;  railway  over 

the  Wand,  511;  over  Narbadd,  at  Broach,  350. 
Viddrs,  in  Ndgpiir,  321. 
Vikramajit,  235. 
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Yilayat  Mian,  execution  of,  316. 

Yinayak  Rdo,  123  ;  made  prisoner  by  Sindii,  442. 

Yirai,  extraordinary  flood  of,  145. 

Yishnu,  monument  of,  at  Eran,  189  ;  figures  of,  at  Mandhatu,  2GT« 

YisY^s  Bio,  145. 

Yyankat  R^o,  145  ;  rebellion  of,  147  ;   arrest  of,  148. 

YyanldLjf,  95  ;  145  ;  death  of,  ib, 

w 

Wahid  Kh&i,  Nawab,  8. 

Wairochan,  Wairdgarh  said  to  have' been  founded  by,  511. 

WaH  Shih,  47  ;  303. 

Wall,  Mr.,  account  of  Geology  of  Upper  Godavarf  by,  493. 

Walls,  fortified,  of  Chdnda,  149. 

Waraf  Ghat,  21. 

Ward,  Captain,  H.  C.  £,  Settlement  Report  of  Mandla  by,  265. 

Warwick  and  Co.,  Messrs.,  agency  of,  at  Hingangh^t,  204. 

Wastes  GoTcmment,  of  Bilaspdr,  82  ;  117 ;  cultivable,  of  Chhattfsgarh,  155  ;  eulturable^ 
of  Nimdr,  386  ;  of  Seonf,  470. 

Waterfalls,  at  Aimarkantak,  3  ;  of  Sundr,  at  Hirat,  201  ;  Ji^yhar,  230  ;  in  Shaflipur,  269 ; 
at  Mugdaf,  290  ;  (Kapila  DhM)  of  Narbada,  347 ;  (Dhuin  Dhar)  of  Narbada, 
348 ;  of  Narbada,  353  -^  at  Pulgaon,  400 ;  of  Gejar  and  Ganjai,  477 ;  in  Gadal- 
gutt^  Range,  495. 

Watersheds,  of  Jabalpiir,  218,  of  Wardh^  513. 

Waterworks,  ancient,  of  Burhanpdr,  127;  at  Chandd,  141 ;  149. 

Watson,  General,  Garhakot^  taken  by,  192 ;  British  ascendancy  in  Narsinghpdr  estab- 
lished by,  363. 

Waz{r  Mohammad^  of  Bhopdl,  Hoshangibad  retaken  by,  216;  217;  defence  of  Bhopal 
by,  308. 

Weaving  trade,  of  Bil&pdr,  121 ;  of  Burhanpiir,  129  ;  of  Hoshangdbad,  25  ;  at  Sobfaapdr, 
481;  of  Umrer,  490. 

Wellesley,  General,  Burh^pdr  taken  by,  128. 

Whirlpool,  of  Narbad^  near  Makrdi,  350. 

Wilkinson,  Captain,  69  et  sea.  ;  suppression  of  rebellion  in  Sambalplir  by,  454. 

Wire-drawing  trade  of  Burhanpdr,  129. 

Witchcraft,  cruel  treatment  of  persons  suspected  of,  39  ;  in  Chhattisgarh,  156. 

Wioodbridge,  Lieut.,  murder  of,  455. 

Wool,  manufacture  of,  at  B^rha,  28. 

Y 

Yddo  Rao  Pinde,  67. 

Yashwant  Rdo  Bhawdnf,  161. 

Yaswant  Rio  Ldr,  negotiations  of,  at  A'sirgarh,  13. 

Yaswant  Rio  Sah(,  55. 

„         „     Holkar,  Khandwd  burnt  by,  244. 
Yelm&,  500. 

Z 

Zainuddfn  Khan,  54. 

Zalim  Singh,  DeorC  plundered  and  burnt  by,  184. 
Zamfndiri,  jurisdiction,  of  Bilaspiir,  80. 
{See  Tenures). 
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